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PREFACE. 



Oar labors for the First Volume having terminated, it may not 
here be unappropriate to take a retrospective view of the past year, 
and see what benefits have already resulted during the short time 
the Magazine has been established. 

To record the progressive advancements of, and improvements in, 
the science of horticulture, in all its branches, has been our first 
and principal purpose. To do this, we, in the commencement of 
our labors, procured the assistance of many of our friends, who 
are interested in gardening throughout the country, knowing that 
our own humble efforts would avail but little compared with what 
would result from a co-operation of all. 

How far we have fulfilled this, and other objects stated in our pro- 
spectus, a single glance at the contents will decide. A rich fund 
of information has been gathered together, and many of the con- 
tributions are from our first practical men. It cannot but be grati- 
fying to every lover of gardening, to perceive that we possess gar- 
deners, who know how to write as well as practise, and who can 
thus impart their valuable knowledge to the public ; and it is in 
this view that we consider our Magazine has been eminently advan- 
tageous to the advancement and spread of a taste for this pursuit; — 
by creating a greater love for reading; by reading, to acquire infor- 
mation which gives greater exercise to the mind, and a desire for 
other and higher sources of gratification — the possession of the most 
interesting objects worthy of cultivation. 

In this Volume, the cultivation of the grape vine — both in the 
garden, green-house and grapery, is fully given ; select lists of 
pears and apples^ important at the present time, for planting small 
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gardenSj by individuals who are well qualified for the purpose ; the 
cultivation of many rare flowers, and the growth of some valuable 
vegetables. These are, however, but a few of the subjects treated 
of, and which constitute only a small part of the original contri- 
butions. 

In the next Volume it is intended to give more engravings, particu- 
larly plans of some of the best green-houses, accompanied, per- 
haps, in some instances, with the expense attending the erection of 
the same. These, we anticipate, will be of great value not only to 
gentlemen who wish to build, but to all our readers. The Original 
CommuniccUions we intend shall be of the first character, and will 
treat of those subjects which are considered of the most importance, 
embracing every branch of horticulture. In the Review depart- 
ment we have promised aid, and such, we hope, as will enable us to 
do justice to any work we may have the pleasure of noticing. Under 
the head of Miscellaneous Intelligence will be collected together, no- 
tices of the progress of horticulture in England, France, Germany, 
&c. ; and also all items of information which may be interesting to 
the lover of gardening. Great attention will be given to the literary 
character of the work. 

We might enlarge upon the objects of our Magazine, and point 
out many benefits, which, we believe, it has been instrumental in 
bringing about ; but we have already extended our limits. 

It is a source of the highest gratification to know that our zeal 
to disseminate a taste for gardening pursuits, has not been unat- 
tended with favorable results. Pursuing the study of Horticulture 
as much from inclination as from interest, it will be our greatest am- 
bition to promote its advancenent, in a high degree ; and a con- 
sciousness that we are imparting knowledge and pleasure to any 
class of individuals, will cause us to continue our exertions with 
renewed vigor. To our friends who have so liberally favored us 
with communications, we return our humble, heartfelt, thanks; their 
kindness will long be remembered : we earnestly solicit them to 

continue their valuable assistance. 

C. M. H., 

X. D. xl., Jr. 
Boston ; November y 1835. 
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CORRECTIONS. 



Bbhdis thoM enmnented in pp. 80. 884. 895. 
435, are the annexed. There are a few bot- 
anical namca which are miMpelt; but the 
reader will lapply the correctiona without 
indicating them here. 

In p. 19, line 4 from the bottom, for ** Camel- 
!!«,** read "Camellea." 

In p. S9, line 7 from the bottom, for " Ery thl- 
na,** read " Erythrina." 

In p. 30, line 18 from the top, for '^Pittoapft- 
rus," read " Pittoaporums;" line 7 from the 
bottom, for " lophanta," read ** lophantha;" 
this error ocean several timea throughout 
the volume, which should be corrected. 

In p. 31, line 19 from the bottpm, for "being," 
which occurs twice in the same line, read 
^'having been.** 

In p. 42, line 6 from the bottom, for "diameter," 
read '^vidth." 

In p. 56, line 28 from the bottom, for "varieties," 
read "species;" this error also occurs three or 
four times in this and the following page. 

In p. 68, line 27 from the top, for "heat." read 
"heated;" the same error occurs several times 
In the following six pages. 

Id p. 70. line 15 from the top, for "Mr. McLel- 
lan," read "Mr. McLennan;" the error occurs 
once or twice on the same page. 

In p. 72. line 6 from the bottom, for "StrelUzea," 
read "Strelitzia;" occurs in one or two other 
places in the first part of the volume. 

In p. 74. line 2 from the top, for "EnilcAnthus," 
read "Bnki4nthus;" line 9 from the top, for 
"Tele^peaspeoclssima," read "Tel6pea specl- 
oslssima;" same line, for "diccussAta," read 
"decussAta." 

In p. 80, Une SS from the top, for ^^P^nstemons," 



read "P^ntstemons;** this error occurs seve- 
ral times in the volume, which should be so 
corrected. 

In. p. 838. line 8 from the top, for "Chysanthe- 
mums," read "Chrysanthemums*," this error 
occurs in this and the following eiglit pages 
several times. 

In p. 166, line 9 from the bottom, for "species," 
read ' 'specimens." 

In p. 182, line 11 from the top, for "sciber," 
read *Sic4bra ;" should be corrected several 
timea in the volume. 

In p. 259. between lines 19 and 20 from the top, 
aidd "MonocotyledonouB plants." 

In p. 331, line 4 from the bottom, for "Erythri- 
num," read "ErythrAnium;" line 20 from iha 
bottom, for "anemoneoedea," read "anemo- 
neoides." 

In p. 341, line 24 from the bottom, for "Hart- 
ford," read "Connecticut." 

In p. 351, line 6 from the bottom, for "its," read 
•^their." 

In p. 364, line 22 from the bottom, for " Woolna- 
ry,» read " Woolmans." 

In p. 370, line 4 from the top, for *'stout," read 
"short;" line 14, omit the word "terminal)** 
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line 13 from the bottom, for "arrow-like, 
read "yarrow-like;" line 11, for "having an 
apricot leaf appearance," read and "resem- 
bling the leaves of the double flowering al- 
mond." 

In p. 375, line 15 from the top, for "Fall," read 
"Tall.'* 

In p. 376, line 21 from the top, for "genas," read 
**species;"line 29, for "extensively,'* read "ex- 
tremely;" line 10 from the bottom, for ^'scar- 
date,** r«ad "cordate." 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The Important benefits which are derived from Gardening, and 
the agreeableness and pleasure associated with its pursuit, are so weO 
known and generally acknowledged, that a recapitulation of them 
would be almost superfluous. Horticulture, among all other sciences 
which have ever occupied the attention of man, has held a distin- 
guished rank; affording in its productions all die necessities and 
comforts of existence; cheering the frugal board of the cottager with 
wholesome vegetables, and decorating the tables of the affluent with 
all the delicacies and luxuries of life. It was the first art of man, in 
his primeval state, to till the ground to gain nourishment, subsistence, 
and supply wants ; from these wants arose desires, and fitxn these 
desires ail the refined enjoyments and pleasures of society may be 
attributed. It is not confined to any one portion or class of men, who 
practice it in regard to profit alone, but it is the iavorite amusement 
of individuals in every civilized part of the globe. Its spirit has dif- 
fused itself through all grades of society : — ^to the merchant, it is a 
source from which his mind is relieved from the bustle and confasicHi 
attendant upon a life of business, confined to a crowded city ; to the 
sedentary, a source of healthy and strengthening exercise ; to the 
gentleman, a favorite recreation, in which, while devoting hb leisure 
moments, he will find endless gratifioation and delight, in its varied 
and ever varying character. 

In presenting to the public a periodical Magaztne on Gardenings 
it may be expected that we should particularize the various subjects 
which will be embraced in the work. Without occupymg too much 
time and attention, and with the indulgence of our readers, we ofier 
a few introductory remarks. 

The nature of the Magazine, we premise, is clearly expressed in 
the title ; it will be the principal purpose of the ConductarS| and- 
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they wDl use their utmost endeavors, to present their readers with 
Original Communications on Horticulture, Floriculture, Botany, and 
Rural Afiairs; — Selections, such as they think will afford useful and 
valuable information, from foreign and domestic works of distinguished 
reputation, — ^Miscellaneous Notices, kc, — to promote and dissem- 
inate a taste for the art among all classes of society, and to offer such 
observations as will direct the attention of those who have not im- 
partially considered the subject, to its interest, value and importance. 

The very vast improvements which have been made in Horticul- 
ture, within a few years, in this country, are principally owing to the 
establishment of the various Horticultural Societies throughout many 
of the Spates. With their rise and progress, a new impulse was given 
to those who had engaged in its pleasing pursuits. An interchange 
of feelings and sentiments infused new zeal, and excited those who 
had. hitherto pursued it rather as a solitary than a social amusement. 
The spirit of emulation and improvement, caused by the combined 
efforts of these societies, has produced what years of individual ex- 
ertion alone could not achieve. An intercourse has been opened, 
and flattering attentions received, from similar societies in Great 
Britain and on the Continent ; thus affording facilities for the accu- 
mulation of important information, a knowledge of the useful produc- 
tions of all nations, and for the introduction of plants, valuable or 
ornamental, from all quarters of the globe. 

That the taste for Horticulture has much more rapidly dissemi- 
nated itself through the public mind, than a corresponding know- 
ledge of skill necessary for the cultivation and management of its 
objects, is too apparent to insist upon. The natural love of plants 
has led to the love of those choice ; from those choice, to those rare, 
tender exotics have been introduced, which require careful attention, 
delicate treatment, and the most vigilant skill to insure success in 
their cultivation. New and choice fruits have been planted in the 
place of those less deserving of cultivation. Elegant ornamental 
shrubs have been added to our already extensive stock ; and beau- 
tiful flowers, tender and hardy, have increased the interest and 
splendor of the green-house and parlor, during our dreary winters, 
and added to the enjoyment of the pleasure-garden throughout our 
brilliant summers. In the construction of buildings and edifices for 
the reception of exotic plants, more attention is given to the loftiness 
and elegance of external structure than heretofore ; and improvements 
introduced, in the internal arrangements, by which greater security is 
given to healthy vegetation, and expenses attending their manage- 
ment greatly reduced. 

Horticulture, like every art, is founded upon principles which will 
not admit of its being pursued with never-failing success, if a reliance 
be placed upon theoretical knowledge alone ; nor will assurance from 
disappointments be secured, if theory be thrown aside, and practices 
Mowed because they once proved true, or may have been attended 
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ivith occasional good results. It is only by the most careiul and per- • 
severing attention, with unremitting industry and patience, deducing 
theory to the rules of practice, that ultimately successful operations 
can be permanently established. Principles may be acquired, and 
perhaps better understood, by a long course of experience alone, — and 
this may be the natural method of study ; — ^but the science, complete 
as it now is, admits of being easier attained than by a series of years 
of experiments. Many are, however, too unwilling to mark out a 
new course, rather pursuing the same beaten track for years, regarding 
every new method or invention as an innovation of former rights, yet 
astonished why others, who apparently have no greater advantages, 
«re distinguished for their constant success. 

To keep pace with the rapid modem improvements, and to fill a 
place much wanting, — ^though, in its near relations, useful information 
is continually increasing and circulating by other periodicals, — ^will 
be the object of the Gardener's Magazine. Whatever relates to 
Horticulture, and its kindred branches, it will be our constant aim to 
lay before our readers. To put amateurs and gardeners, residing 
distant from each other, upon an equal chance of obtaining informa- 
tion, in respect to all the various nursery establishments and gardens 
throughout the country. To gather such notices of new and valua- 
ble fiiiits, and choice and rare plants, which may be introduced, that 
they may become immediately known to all who are desirous of 
obtaining them. This, we consider, will be one of the most important 
and decidedly interesting objects of the work. It is many years be- 
fore some plants become generally known and cultivated, for no 
other reason thau that there is no medium through which such infor- 
mation can be given. But of what value is a newly introduced fruit, 
or rare flower, if the richness and excellence of the one, or the ele- 
gance and beauty of the other, are to remain known only to one or 
a few individuals? Every new fmit or flower, deserving of cultiva- 
tion, should be distributed as speedily as possible, that the public 
may enjoy the benefits of such productions. 

To furnish our readers with particular notices, if not with exact 
descriptions, of everything new in vegetable culture, by frequently 
visiting all the private residences, nursery and market gardens, we 
hope to contribute greatly to the interest of our Magazine. While 
we are recording our own progress and success, the advancement of 
gardening, and the introduction of plants into the European and Con- 
tinental gardens will not escape our observation. Incidental or par- 
tial notices have only as yet appeared, and these so tardily, that they 
have lost much of their interest. The number of periodicals which 
are devoted to the sciences of Horticulture and Botany, in Great 
Britain alone, is astonishing; embracing, among others, elegant and 
costly works, with beautiful colored plates of fruits and floWers, ex- 
ecuted by the most skilful artbts, and already numbering many 
volumes. Their practical works, with those of France, contain the 
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most Taluable and desirable inibrmadon, of real improvementd and 
discoveiies, connected with the cuhivatioD and propagation of plants* 
A great portion of these are very expensive, which precludes the pos- 
sessing (u'them by many who would be glad to profit by their advice. 
To theoi) however, we shall frequently give our attention, and select 
such usefiil and entertaining matter as will give additional value to 
our pages. 

One of the most decidedly important subjects, and one which we 
think cannot be too often noticed, is the difiusion of such information as 
wl\ tend to eradicate the prejudices which exist among many persons, 
in relati(Hi to the introduction and cultivation of new varieties of fruits* 
There are some, who, in their zeal and eagerness to enlarge and en-> 
lich their collection, go too far ; and, with a greater desire for novelty 
than for quality, often set aside good old kinds to make room for those 
new, or, at least, with new names: others, with a determination not 
to adopt any measures for their introduction, still adhere to their own 
opinions, r^ardless of all that has been urged in their favor, unwil- 
ling to hazard the least risk o( exterminating an old variety, for a new 
aad choice one. These may both, however, be considered as the 
two extremes, and not either of them often pursued. Yet there are 
many who ooneur too readily with the opmions of the latter course, 
and urge, as one reason, the high prices which are affixed to the new 
varieties, and the numerous opinions which exist, even among prac- 
tical and sdentifio men, in regard to their good qualities and celebrated 
character. When the sorts become generally known, such preju- 
dices will undoubtedly be done away with; but it will be k)ng ere 
they will be spread and cultivated more extensively, in the interior ; 
especially, when there is not an opportunity of their value being 
more certainly ascertained. There are many gardens wliich abound 
with old and worn-out varieties of fruit, but which, if the owners 
were aware of the iacilities, might be engrafted or renovated, so as to 
supply them with all those that are rich and lusdous. 

The raishig of new varieties of various kinds of fruits, from seeds, 
is now attracting great attention. And the time is prol3ably not far 
distant, when we shaU be supplied with choice fruits, the resuhs of 
the experiments pursued by the amateurs and scientiGc gardeners of 
our own country. It would be indeed strange, that with the energy 
and zeal characteristic of the American citizen, we should suffer our 
gardens alone to be stocked with foreign productions ; when our 
country, rich as it naturally is in horticulture and botany, and with 
a genial climate, highly favorable to the growth of every fruit, flower 
and vegetable, presents such fecilities for originating new and im- 
proved varieties. Who would detect, in the delicious Seckle, the 
neathcot, the Johonnot, or the Dlx pears, the hard and stony fruits, 
growing spontaneously in our woods and fields, and which evea 
«oimals» unless in a state of starvM(Ui, refuse to devour. Bui the 
band of man has ameliorated even these to the rich fruits abounding in 
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our gardens. Since the success has been made known which attended 
the experiments of the English and French horticulturists, in raising 
new fruits by cross-fertilizalbn, there has constantly been annual ac- 
cessioDS to our esteemed kinds ; and if occasionally theie has been 
attached to one variety too many synonymous terms, the fault has 
been counterbalanced by the value which all have been to the hor- 
ticulturist. We shall use our exertions to obtain such communications 
«s will imjNress upon the mind of the practical gardener the importance 
of more attention to the subject 

In the ornamental department of Gardening, there is room for 
many and great improvements. The immense number of indigen- 
ous treesi ^rubs and plants, which are scattered so profusely through- 
out the woods and forests of the country, afford facilities for the 
beautifying and decoration of the pleasure-garden, which are too 
often overlooked. ^ In the desire for exotics, many of which require 
constant care and attention, the humble flowers which adorn and 
enliven the appearance of the fields and pastures, the splendid and 
brilliant shrubs, and the lofty and noble trees, which add picturesque 
beauty and grandeur to our woodland scenery, seem to be too much 
neglected. If they had but rarity to recommend them, they would 
be sought after and procured, though attended with much difficulty 
and expense. Many plants introduced into our gardens, which have 
heretOKire been considered as tender, have, by repeated trials, be- 
come so acclimated as to stand the rigors of our long and dreary 
winters; and every such addition to our hardy shrubs, should be 
Tiewed as an important and valuable acquisition. But while such 
attentkm is lavished upon them to acquire the desired end, it is almost 
forgotten that hundreds, of our own clime, vieing in beauty, if not 
far excelling these oriental productbus, are blooming and shedding 
their lovely and spicy blossoms to the desert air. 

While devoting our attentM>n to the advancement of Horticulture, 
we shall not be unmindful of the important improvements whKh are 
continually made in Agriculture, the most valuable of all arts. It 
will not be our purpose to discuss it in its practical character of farm- 
ing, etc., as these are now so ably and beneficially treated, in many 
excellent works, almost exclusively devoted to the subject ; but to 
glean such infonnation as may be interesting, and to notice its useful 
operations and utility, as connected with the comforts and enjoyments 
of all classes of society, domestic economy, and rural affairs. 

We pass over the two subjects of Botany and Landscape Gardening, 
though of almost paramount importance to those we have mentioned, 
more particularly, because of the impossibility to do them full justice, 
in the short space of a few introductory remarks ; but we hope to 
iavor our readers with communications in relation to their more gen- 
eral study and practice. The science of Botany is almost universally 
acknowledged to be one of great utility. Botanists have been 
Attached to expedirions and surveys of different countries, and have 
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enriched the collections of plants by the many rare and choice spec-* 
linens which they have discovered. In Great Britain, the aid of 
igovemment has been given to its pursuit ; and by the wealth and ex- 
ertions of private persons, it has acquired a higher state of perfection 
than in any other part of Europe. In this country, it has received 
the attention of many native individuals, who have highly distin- 
guished themselves for their perseverance and exertions in botanical 
knowledge. Landscape Gardening has, as yet, received but little 
attention, and may be considered in its in&ncy. But we intend our 
Magazine shall embrace such selections and communications as will 
call the attention of owners of country residences to its practice, as a 
species of improvement, more grand, beautiful and refined, than any 
in which they can display wealth. 

Having thus given some account of the objects of the American 
Gardener's Magazine, we leave our readers to judge how far our inten- 
tions have been fulfilled, by presenting them with the communica- 
tions we have already received. We have had such assurances fix>m 
our friends as to leave no doubt we shall be able to make each suc- 
ceeding number of increasing interest: and we respectfully invite all 
who feel the want of a work like this, to encourage us by freely sending 
us communications. To the practical gardener the public look for in- 
formation and instruction, in those minute things which escape general 
observation, and without which, the successful cultivation of many 
plants may be considered precarious. We sincerely hope no one 
will ofier, as an excuse, his inability to become a contributor. With 
respect to ourselves. Gardening is a pursuit to which we have ever 
been zealously devoted, and in which we have ever felt a deep in- 
terest. We hope our humble efforts, in our new avocation, will not 
i)e unavailing, in disseminating a taste for Horticulture ; and if our 
endeavors receive the approbation of a liberal public, we shall not 
iail to exert ourselves to merit a continuance of their support. 
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Art. I. On the Vine. 
By William Kbnrick, Newton. 

The vine is a native of the temperate regions. Its history is 
traced to a very ancient date in Persia. It is cultivated most exten-*^ 
siveiy, for wine, in every part of Europe favorable to its growth. 
Also, in South Africa, and the African Isles of the Atlantic, and in 
Greece. It is also cultivated in Barbary and Egypt, and in all those 
parts of Asia which are possessed of a suitable climate ; but not, how- 
ever, so much for wine, its use being forbidden to the disciples of 
Mohammed. It does not flourish within the tropics ; it may, indeed, 
grow there, but produces but little fruit, except in the mountainous 
elevations. Yet, in some tropical countries, as at Bombay, they 
give to their vines an artificial winter, by arresting at once their 
growth, that the wood may thus be ripened, and become productive. 

The vine is extremely long-lived : it is stated that some have lived 
six hundred years ; and that there are vines in Burgundy four hun- 
dred years old. The native vines of America, as of other countries^ 
ascend to the summits of the highest trees of the forest ; giowing, 
sometimes, of enormous dimensions. And vine timber is stated to be 
of very great durability : of this fact, the long life to which the vine 
tree will attain, might alone be deemed sufficient evidence. It is 
too valuable to be applied to common purposes, its use being con* 
fined almost exclusively to furniture, statues, etc. 

The grape has been highly prized, in all ages, as a delicious and 
wholesome dessert fruit. They are used as preserves and in cook- 
ery. Sugar is also made from the juice of the grape, good, but coarse 
grained ; and the unfermented juice, when boiled to the consistence 
of honey, is esteemed a delicious article of food, being used, both in 
Europe and in the Mohammedan countries, either with or without 
sugar, as butter or honey is used. 

Raisins are prepared from the matured fruit of the grape. The 
clusters, without being separated from the branches, are dipped in a 
ley of wood ashes, containing a small portion of sweet oil, and then 
dried by exposure to the sun. By another mode, though not so good^ 
they are dried in a oven. Raisins are deemed a wholesome and nu* 
tritious food, when used in moderation. They are of extensive use> 
both for the dessert and in cookery.' A good wine may also be pre- 
pared from them. 
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The grapes which aie exported from France and Spain, are packed 
in alternate layers of saw-dust, which has been thoroughly dried in 
an oven : and we are assured that grapes may be preserved a year,, 
by being gathered in the afternoon of a dry day, and enclosed in a 
dry, tight cask, being laid singly and in layers, between alternate 
layers of thoroughly kiln-dried bran. 

Sherbet constitutes a cooling and wholesome drink of the Moham- 
medans. It consists of the unfermented juice of the grape, mixed 
with water, sugar and spices. 

The unfermented juice of the grape, which constitutes the essen- 
tial element of wine, are 1st, water; 2d, sugar; 3d, tartaric acid; 
4th, mucilage ; each in different proportions. But after fermenta- 
tion, wine contains, by chemical analysis, Ist, water; 2d, alcohol; 
dd, sugar : 4th, tartaric, carbonic and malic acids. It also contains 
tannin, a coloring matter, and a volatile oil. 

Gross or watery wines are extremely difficult to preserve and 
manage. It is far otherwise with those which contain a suitable pro- 
portion of the essential elements ; these being comparatively of very 
easy management. Where the elementary principles are deficient^ 
they should be added at once, in the beginning, and before the fer-^ 
mentation has commenced. 

In Modern France, sugar is now added, when its presence is 
essentially wanting ; and vineyards which before would never make 
any, or but poor wine, are now, by this addition alone, rendered pro- 
ductive in good wine ; and the sugar produced from the potato is 
now, it is said, much used for this purpose in that country ; and for 
this use it seems to be peculiarly adapted, its taste bebg intermediate 
between the sugar of the cane and the sugar produced from the 
grape. 

From a pound and a half of potato starch, one pound and a quarter 
of crystalline brown sugar has been obtained. And starch, according 
to Davy, is converted into sugar, by the very simple process of bdil- 
ing in very diluted sulphuric acid. 100 parts of starch, 400 parts of 
water, and 1 part of sulphuric acid, by weight, are kept boiling for 
forty hours ; the loss of water, by evaporation, being supplied by new 
quantities. The acid is to be neutralized, by lime, precisely as the 
acid which is contained in the juice of the sugar-cane is neutralized, 
and the sugar is crystallized by cooling. 

The moderate use of good wine is deemed wholesome, especially 
to convalescents recovering from malignant fevers, and to* those of 
debilitated habits, as it accelerates the circulation. On the other 
hand, its too liberal or immoderate use undermines the constitution, 
and lays the foundation of a train of diseases. It paralyses the men- 
tal faculties, and induces those disorders of body, whidi not uocom-^ 
monly terminate in death. 

The vine is propagated by layers, also by cuttinijs, which should 
be cut with two or three eyes, and cut close below the lowest eye. 
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and set in a humid soil, with but a single eye above the surfaee ; or 
is nised even from the cuttings of a single eye. 

The vine requires a deep, light soil, and a warm exposition, to 
produce fruit of supeHor quality. In cold, moist, and strong soils, the 
fruit is gtt)ss and watery, and later in the season of its maturity. 

The foreign as well as native vines succeed admhubly in our 
cities: and especially so, when planted beneath pavements, and in the 
paved court-yards. Their growth, in such situations, becoming more 
moderate and regular, they are not so liable to suffer from excessive 
moisture, and the quality of the fruit becomes proportionably im- 
proved ; the reflected heat of the sun from the pavement, augment- 
ing both the size and the flavor, and hastening its maturity. 

Vines trained to vertical walls, and growing in confined or humid 
situations, are often subject to mildew: and on the walls of this de- 
iscription, which face due south, the sun, during mid-summer, never 
shines till an advanced hour in the morning ; and the benefits are 
never but partial, from the oblique rays of a sun which at nooD-ds^ 
are nearly vertical. 

In our own latitude, or the latitude of Boston, where, during mid- 
sunmier, the sun at mid-day is nearly at the zenith, an inclined plane, 
or roof^ or w^all, sloping, and literally facing the noon-day sun, will 
afford an exposition more favorable than vertical walls ; or at that 
angle which will face the sun at the time when his rays are most 
needed, or towards the autumnal equinox. Over this, and at suitable 
distance, the trellis may be elevated ; and upon this, the vines dis- 
played, whether they arise at the foot of the plane, or are brought 
up from the distance of forty or fifty feet, by a single stem, from the 
roots below. In such a favored situation, they will receive the full 
benefit of the morning sun, and the more effectual advantage of the 
noon-day sun, both by his direct rays and by reflection. The excess 
of moisture, the nightly dews, and a stagnant atmosphere, the 
combined causes of mildew, will be dissipated by the morning sun, 
or by the direct influence of southerly winds, or by the indirect in- 
fluences of southerly winds, in the eddies and counter-currents. 

The inclined planes, or roofs, or walls of wooden structure, by 
being shaded with a vegetable covering, are liable to speedy decay. 
But this objection does not apply to those with a covering of slate; 
or to the cneap, enduring and admirable coverings which are now 
formed of zinc- 

From the late experiments of Mr. James Macdonald, of Scotland, in 
his statement recorded by Mr. Loudon, it even appears that when the 
vines of the Black Hamburgh and the White Muscat of Alexandria, 
were trained at suitable distance above the sloping roo& of glass, and 
exposed to the open air, and to the direct rays of the sun, and to the 
beat caused by the rays of reflection, that the fruit ripened equally as 
well, and nearly as early, as did the fruit of those which were train^^ 
ed beneath its surface. And it is a well known fact, that at a certain 
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angle of obliquity, the rays of the sun do not pass through common 
glass at all, or but partially, but are mostly reflected from its surface. 

With respect to vmeyard culture, and for mne, the American 
grapes have obtained a decided preference over the foreign varieties^ 
by those who have tried both. William Kenrick. 

Newton, Dec, 16, 1834. 



Art. II. Remarks on the Cultivation of the Grape Vine. 

By Pemberton. 

It is not my intention to track the practical gardener, nor to write 
a treatise on the raising of the vine ; but simply to record a few 
observations and experiments made while amusing myself in cul- 
tivating a few varieties in my own garden, in the open air : and 
this, 1 think, is the only method of understanding the successful 
management, and obtaining a true knowledge of growing to per- 
fection, one of the most delicious and excellent fruits; and one 
which may be had, with little care and attention, by every family 
in the city or country. 

In the first place, I do not approve of the practice of purchasing 
old plants, and of uncertain kinds, of the vine. I much prefer to 
procure cuttings of such as I am very confident are true to the 
name ; for, if properly attended to, they will come into a bearing 
state almost as soon as those set out with roots. I take the cut- 
tings and prepare them by pruning them to the length of eight or 
nine inches, leaving three eyes to each, put them down where 1 
intend to have my standard vines, and mark the name on some 
kind of a label that will retain the same for as great a length of 
time as possible ; when likely to become obliterated, I have it 
renewed. A new method of writing on zinc labels, with a chem- 
ical ink, has lately been discovered, obviating all the difficulties 
which have heretofore existed; they having the property of re- 
taining the name for many years. I have lately tried them, and 
would highly, recommend them. They may be had at any of the 
seed-stores. 

I put two cuttings in each place ; if they both grow, I remove 
one, so as not to have it interfere with the intended standard. 
They must be put rather deep in the ground, leaving only one eye 
(the third) above it, and rubbing off the others. In the fall of the 
year, the vine, after it has made its annual growth, if a foreign 
variety, should be laid down and protected with a little straw or 
leaves. The Isabella, and all native grapes, will bear the winter, 
unprotected, in all common seasons, if they are not pruned till 
February. In the latter part of February, or beginning of March} 
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they should be pruned down to three eyes, cutting off within about 
an inch of a strong and prominent bud. When the vine pushes its 
shoots in the spring, and they have attained the height of eight or 
ten inches, select out the strongest one, (rubbing off all others) 
which should be trained to a single, strong stake, which will not 
be likely to be broken by the wind : it should be encouraged in 
its growth, as mucli as possible, by plucking off all useless side 
shoots every fortnight, so as to throw the whole strength into the 
main one, and regularly tying the vine to the stake. In the 
autumn, the vine will have made a fine shoot, six or eight feet in 
length, and of the thickness of nearly half an inch. They should 
be shortened to about four feet, and, upon the approach of wbter, 
should again be laid down and covered with any light substance, 
so as to keep them from the sun. The object of protection is to 
prevent the circulation of the sap in the vine during sunshine, and 
at night from closing up the pores by freezing. It is not the cold, 
as many imagine, that injures the vine, but the heat of the sun 
during the months of February, March and April ; the warm days 
inducing the sap to flow into the buds very rapidly, and when in 
that state, freezing in cold nights, so as to burst or rupture the in- 
ner bark (or albumen), w^hich is composed of small vessels, corres- 
ponding to the outer cuticle of the animal creation. If the vines 
could be kept entirely cold until April, no injury would occur to 
them, if they were not covered at all. I have put this to the test 
several times. But if the sun is suffered to shine on them during 
February and March, continually freezing and thawing, it is almost 
sure death to them. 

In training vines, 1 greatly prefer a horizontal direction to any 
other. I also prefer to train them all one way, when convenient. 
Any method of training, however, provided it be done judiciously, 
will answer the same end. The trellis should run from south-east 
to north-west, so as not to have the morning sun on both sides of 
the vine. In training, leave the wood long on the north-east side, 
so as to shelter the grapes from the chilling east winds and morn- 
ing sun, which, in my opinion, chills the fruit, and weakens both 
the wood and fruit, and by that means, brings on the mildew from 
debility. On the south-west, I prune off all the laterals, tendrils, 
or useless wood, so that by this, a vinous hedge will be formed, 
that protects the fruit from the north-east, and gives a warm, soft 
heat on the south-west. This method I have tried for several 
years, and have never failed in getting a good crop, while all other 
methods and positions have failed. Grapes are injured materially 
by late prunings, when the wood is scarcely done growing; it 
weakens the vine, by destroying the return of the sap, and the 
fruit stops growing, becomes soft, sour, and wholly unfit for use. 
Vines ought not to be pruned much after July ; the fruit needs the 
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protection of the leaves as the nights grow colder ; they were 
formed for that purpose, and act as a covering to modify the air, 
keep off the cold at night, the scorching rays of the sun during the 
day, and to protect the fruit from heavy rains and other injuries. 

These are a very few hasty remarks, which I have thrown together : 
if you deem them worthy an insertion in your forthcoming maga- 
zine, you are at liherty to make use of them. In a future number, 
] shall continue them further. Yours, Pemberton. 

Boston, Dec. 16, 1834. 



Art. III. On the Preservation and Cultivation of the indigenous 
Plants of North America, By J. £. Teschemacher, Esq. 

Mivr of the plants which decorate the woods and fields of this 
region, are with justice considered the pride and ornament of the 
pleasure-garden in Europe, and only require to be known, in order 
to rise to the same estimation here. It is to be remarked, also, that 
plants of difficult cultivation, like the more timid wild animals, seem 
to recede as civilization and agriculture advance ; so that many, which 
no doubt grew plentifully in this neighborhood, are now only to be 
ibund in sequestered spots, and at considerable distances. 

A short notice of a few of the most showy, may not be uninterest- 
ing to mlmy of your readers ; and may, perhaps, introduce into no- 
tice plants, the pursuit and discovery of which, in their native soil 
and situations, have afibrded, to the writer of this, unalloyed pleasure. 

At the bead of the list I would place 

Lobelia cardinalis, the Cardinal flower, the brilliant scarlet spikes 
of which ornament the sides of brooks and watery places, in July and 
August. Although these are its native habitats, yet cultivation has 
shown that constant moisture is not absolutely necessary, and that it 
will flourish in almost any part of the garden, if not too arid. It is 
easily propagated by division of the root, either after flowering or 
very early in the spring. In Europe, where the taste prevails of 
planting flowers in masses, the splendid color of this plant causes It 
to be thus abundantly employed. 

Oerardia — three varieties of vellow, and three of rose color. I 
have placed this plant second on the list, with a view of drawing the 
attention of experimental horticulturists to its habits, which are sin- 
gular and render it very difficult of cultivation. Its great beauty and 
elegance would, however, amply repay any trouble that might be 
taken to make it common in our gardens. It grows in woods in the 
vkinity of Brighton and Dorchester; and all three varieties of the 
yellow, which are very distinct in foliage, are abundantly found in 
the woods about Hingham. On lacerating very slightly any part of 
the plant, either stem, leaf or flower, it immediately turns black and 
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18 destroyed. I imagine that the tender fibrils and spongioles of the 
root partiEdce of this great susceptibility, probably have it in a higher 
degree; hence any attempts at removal, and I have made above 
twenty, at almost every period of the year, prove abortive, from the 
injury sustained by the vessels on which the life of the plants de- 
pend. 1 have hitherto failed in raising plants from seed, but this has 
no doubt been from want of proper care. The plant is rare in Eu- 
rope. It is often only necessary to state difficulties in order to 
engage persons in undertaking to overcome them. I shall be happy 
if tb^ be the result with this charming plant, which flowers from 
August to September, 

Tbe third and last plant I shall name on this occasion is 
Bartsia Cocdnea, or the Scarlet Bartsia. The great beauty of 
this plant does not consist in the flower, wliich is inconspicuous, but 
in the bright orange<^scarlet color of the upper part of the leaves, (or 
btactes) from the axil of which tlie flower proceeds. It is an annual,, 
flowering in April and May, hence a desirable plant, and in a mass. 
presents a most splendid appearance. The nearest situation I know 
where it is to be found, is in the vicinity of Dedham. — [It may be: 
found near Fresh Pond, Watertown. — Conds.] 

In a future paper, I may probably offer some remarks on the cul-- 
tivation of tbe orohideous plants which are found in this vicinity, and 
which, when better known, cannot fail to arrest the attention of every, 
lover of horticulture. 

Boston, Dec. 6, 1834. ^^""' •'• ^' Teschemaoher. 

Wx tie highly gratified to find thai the opinioos ezpieMed by lu, in our intro*. 
duetory remarks, in relation to the elegance and beauty of tbe indigenous plants 
of our country, are the same as those of so enthusiastic an amateur and lover of' 
botany I as Mr. Teschemacher. He has collected specimens of nearly all the wild, 
■litfits aroiind Boston ; and no one, we are assured, is better able to describe their- 
beauties, the situations where they may be foiAid, or the most successful method 
of their cultivation when removed from their native habitats to the pleasure-garden. 
Gerardia pedicularis grows in abundance at Mount Auburn, Cambridge, flower- 
iag doling July and August. — Conds, 



Art. IV. Observations on the Camellia and its Varieties, with some 
Account of its Introduction into Great Britain and this Country, 
By M. P. Wilder, Esq. 

In the wbole range of splendid exotics which have been introduced 
into this country, there are few, if any, that combine so much ele- 
gance and beauty, either as it regards the dark, shining evergreen of 
their foliage, or the dazzling brilliancy of their flowers, as those con- 
stituting the natural order Camellias. 

At idl seasons of the year it is unrivalled for the richness of its 
idiage, but in the dreary months of winter, when almost all the 
attractions of the floral kingdom are wrapt in slumber, it atands forth 
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with peculiar splendor, displaying its showy blossoms of varied hue, 
and reigning at once the pride and glory of the green-house. 

It is not known that they are indigenous to any other countries 
than China, the East Indies, and the islands of Japan. 

The order is divided by l)otanists into two genera, Thea and Ca- 
mellia ; the latter being named in honor of George Joseph Kamel^ 
and the former the plant which produces our tea, so universally 
known and used as a luxury, and in a commercial point of view, of 
vast importance ; there having been, during nine months of the past 
year, more than two hundred and twenty thousand chests, or upwards 
of sixteen millions of pounds, imported mto the United States alone. 

There exists much difference of opinion among botanists, as to the 
order; some connecting Thea with Camellia, and others separating 
them. Linnaeus considered them as two distinct genera, while Pro- 
fessor Lindley doubts the propriety of such division, and in his In- 
troduction to the Natural System of Botany, (London, 8vo. 1832) 
has arranged both Thea and Camellia, under the natural order Tem- 
strcemiacae. The genus Thea is divided into two species, Thea 
viridis, the green, and Thea bohea, the black tea. The genus 
Camellia is by Loudon, m his Hortus Britannicus, divided into six 
species, viz. Camellia euroyides, oleifera, Kissi, Sasanqua reticu- 
lata and japonica. Camellia euroyides, being considered the con- 
necting link between the two genera, Thea and Camellia, and closely 
allied to the Theas ; and Camellia japonica, the type of the genus, 
and from which species has originated almost, if not all, of the double 
varieties now extant. There are, however, two other doubtful species, 
viz. Camellia axillaris, of Dr. Sims, and Camellia Drupifera, of £f(n6> 
reiro. Camellia axillaris being described, by the Messrs. Baumann, 
in their "Camellias de Boll wilier," (France, folio, 1833-34) a work 
of great merit, as belonging to the genus Gordonia ; and in Loudon's 
Hortus Britannicus y as Polyspora axillaris, both of which are arranged 
under t he natural order Temstroemiaceae. Camellia DrupiCera has not 
yet been imported into Great Britain or this country, and is thus spoken 
of in Chandler & Booth's Illustrations of the Camellia : — " Judging 
from Loureiro^s description, we think it a very doubtful species, and 
apparently distinct from Camellia." 

The Camellia japonica, or the old Single Red, was first mtroduced 
into Great Britain about the year 1739, and for more than half a 
century remained a very scarce plant ; and we may infer, but little 
known, not being mentioned in the eighth edition of Miller's Dic- 
tionary, published in 1768. Neither do we hear of any farther im- 
portations into the kingdom, until 1792, when the old Double White 
and Double Striped were brought out, followed, in 1794, by the 
Double Red. 

It was introduced into the United States about the commencement 
of the present century. The most particular information I have on 
the subject, is from M. Floy, Esq., of New York, who infonns me 
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that he brought over with him, from England, in July, 1800, a plant of 
the Double White, for John Stevens, Esq., of Hoboken, New Jersey, 
who had two or three years previously imported the Single Red. The 
precise time of its introduction into New England is not known ; but 
it must have been soon after, as in 1806, John Prince, Esq. received 
of the late Joseph Barrell, of Charlestown, a small plaint of the 
Double White. 

The Camellia japonica became now more generally known and 
admired ; and between this time and 1812, accessions were made, by 
importations from China, into Great Britain, of the Lady Hume's 
Blush, anemoneflora, myrtifolia, atrorubens, Pomponia, paeoniflora 
and most of what are now called common varieties. Since 1812, the 
importations into England have been small, compared with the number 
of seedling varieties, which have been raised by cross-impregnation. 
The first seedling exhibited to the London Horticultural Society, was 
presented by Mr. Ross, of Stoke Newington, in 1824, and was con- 
sidered so much of a curiosity, that a medal was awarded him for his 
success, and is the Camellia now known as Camellia japonica Rossi, 
Sbce which, there have been a great number of seedling varieties 
raised, not only in England, but in France, Germany, and some few 
in the United States. So well is the art now understood, that a 
writer, in a late tour oa the continent, observes, that there are large 
houses, in the vicinity of Ghent, devoted entirely to Camellias, with 
extensive collections not yet named. Indeed, there is no end to the 
seedlings that may be raised by cross-impregnation, and the day is 
not far distant, when the Camellia japonica will rival the far famed 
Rose, in the number of its varieties. 

There have been, from time to time, numerous exhibitions of new 
kinds at the meetings of the London Horticultural Society, and to 
which the Messrs. Chandler, of the Vauxhall nursery, have been 
large contributors ; having shown, of their own raising, within a few 
years, eleven varieties, of first rate excellence. Mr. Press, of Hom- 
sey, has also produced several of unparalleled beauty ; and his name 
will be long associated with the Eclipse, invincible, and Rose of the 
World. In France, great success has been realized in raising seed- 
Imgs, if we may judge by the catalogues, some of them enumerating 
more than two hundred varieties of the Camellia japonica. 

The Camellia will succeed tolerably well in any good, rich soil. 
But that more generally used at the present day, in England, is com- 
posed of one part peat, or bog earth, and two parts a strong yellow 
loam. The compost I have used, and in which my Camellias have 
grown beyond my most sanguine expectations, consists of two parts 
peat, two parts rich maiden loam, from an old pasture, and one part 
each of leaf soil and sand ; the whole of which should be well mixed, 
and turned over several times before using, but not sifted. Should 
it be desirable to increase the growth rapidly, a larger proportion of 
peat may be used ; but in this compost they will not be so prolific in 
their flower buds. 
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The best season for shifting the plants is about the first of March ; 
and which should be done by turning them out of the pots, carefully 
pricking, with a sharp stick, a little of the soil fronrt the old ball, and 
repotting them in a pot a size larger than the one from which they 
were removed ; especial care being taken not to mjure the young 
fibres of the roots, and also to give the pots good drainage. There 
are various methods of increasing the Camellia, such as by seeds^ 
layers, inarching, grafting, budding and cuttings. The surest and 
most expeditious of which is by inarching, aud should be performed 
early in March, just before the plants commence making their spring 
growth, in the following manner: — Select a healthy young plant, of 
the Single Red, or any free growing variety, as near the size of the 
scion you intend to affix to it as ])ossible ; next, find a smooth place, 
and free from leaves in both, and adjust the plants so that they may 
approach each other at the point desired ; then, pare away the half 
of either stock, fitting them together so exactly, that the inner rinds 
of both the barks may meet ; bind them firmly together with bass 
matting, or coarse woollen yarn ; cover the wounoed parts with a 
coating of clay, and over this another of moss, to exclude the air; for 
on this, I have found, depends in a great measure the success of the 
operation. In ten or twelve weeks the inarching may be cut from 
the parent plant, and the union, if ever, will have taken place ; at 
which time, the stock must be cut down to where the parts unite, 
and the plants, for a few days placed in a close frame. 

Grafting or budding are seldom resorted to in this country or else^ 
where, and never except to increase new and high cost varieties; the 
process being at best but a tedious one, requiring a long time to make 
good plants. 

The increasing by layers is not at all convenient, as the plam must 
be placed in a frame for the purpose, and protected from the frost 
during the winter, it requiring more than one season for them to root 
sufficiently to be separated from the stool. The Camellia may be 
grown from cuttings, the Single Red and Middlemist bemg the easiest 
to strike, and the Double White and Myrtle-leaved the most difficult; 
but the plants procured in this manner are much more beautiful hi 
their shape, and prolific in their blossoms. As an example, I might 
mention a Double White, raised about fifteen years since, from a 
cutting, by the late lamented Dr. Dixwell, of this city, upon which 
I c6unted, the last season, more than two hundred, and the present, 
more than three hundred flower buds. Cuttings may be put in at 
any season of the year, when the plants are not in a growing state; 
but the best time is in the autumn, when the young wood is becom- 
ing ripe, and should be performed in the following manner:-— Cut 
them smoothly across at the joint, between the old and new wood, 
and plant them firmly in pots, well drained, of pure river sand ; cov^ 
ering them with bell-glasses, keeping them moderately moist, and 
placing them in the shade. In from four to six months, they usually 
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commence taking root, at which time they will be materially assisted 
in their growth by being placed in a mild hot-bed. When it is con- 
sidered that they have sufficient roots, which will probably be in 
about one year, they may be repotted, singly, into small pots, giving 
them the compost used for established plants. 

The Camellia may be easily made to produce seed, but rarely 
without the aid of artificial impregnation. When it is ripe, which 
will be in October or November, it should be sown in small pots, 
placed in the green-house, and kept moderately moist during the 
winter. In the spring, the plants will be up, and the following autumn 
they may be separated, with small balls of earth, and potted in the 
usual manner. 

Having, gentlemen, completed the observations intended for this 
communication, 1 may, if leisure should permit, offer some further 
remarks on the treatment of this beautiful genus, together with a brief 
description of such named varieties as are known to be worthy of culti* 
vation. Yours, M. P. Wilder. 

Boston, Dec. 16, 1834. 

If our Magazine contained only the above communication from Mr. Wilder, we 
should then consider it as worth double its stated price. The Camellia has now 
become so popular a flower, that no collection of plants can be called perfect un- 
lets they contain some of its choice and beautiful varieties. We visited moft of 
the gardens around New York, last spring, with the intention of becoming more 
acquainted with this favorite flower. Among others, were those of Messrs. rrince, 
Hogg, Floy and Harrison ; the two latter gentlemen have rused many splen- 
did varieties ; indeed, some of them are helcTat very high prices in the catalogues 
of the London nurserymen. Mr. Floy has raised one, which we observed in 
bloom, that as far excels all the plants, descriptions or plates of any Camellias we 
have ever seen, as can be imagined ; he has named it Floyii. Mr. Harrison has 
also raised a lovely Double White, which almost equals the old White ; he has 
also raised many others. Among all their numerous varieties, we observed none 
which surpassed, in the beauty and health of the plants, the elegance of their rich, 
dark ffreen, shining foliage, or the splendor of their magnificent flowers, those of 
Mr. Wilder. He has, we believe, nearly one hundred varieties, some of which 
are of late introduction, and arc ver^ rare in European collections. Many of 
these will produce their blossoms this winter , when our readers may expect from nim 
a description of them. We presume many recollect the plant of'^Camellia Chand- 
lerii, one of the finest kinds, which Mr. Wilder presented at the Horticultural 
Society's room, last season, with other varieties. Those who do, will not forget its 
gorgeous appearance. The above are the results of Mr. Wilder's experience, 
and we can testify to the excellence of his practice. — Conds, 



Art. V. On the History and Cultivation of the Viola tricolor, 
Pansy violet, or HearVs'case. By S. Walker. 

" The dauirliters of the flood have searched the mead 
For violets pale, and cropped the poppy's head'; 
Pansies to please the siglit, and cassia sweet to smeW ."^-^Dryd^n, 

The cultivation of flowers has been the care of the tasteful, ia 
every age and in every climate. While it affords an innocent and 
interesting occupation for the young, the gay, and the happy, it may 

TOL, I. NO. I. C 
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be resorted to with the greatest advantage^ as a solace under the per^ 
plexities and troubles of life. 

Id t\m wana and balmy breezes which are wafted over the plains 
of Persia, and the still farther E^ast) the youths and maidens of those 
climes, assisted by their poets, invented a language of flowers, ex- 
pressive of every emotion of the heart, and spoke every shade of 
Bfiectbn, fiom the first spark of passion to the brightest kindling of 
love* Our distinguished poet, Percival, has noticed tiiis most 
beautifidly in one of his poems: — 

'* In eutem lancb thej talk in flowers. 
And they tell in a garland their lovea and cares; 
Each blossom that bioonis in their garden bowers 
On its leares a mystic languo|^ beam." 

It would be delightful to wander long in Nature's garden of flowers ; 
but the cultivator, perhaps, should never generalize until his labor is 
over, but should take special care of each individual plant as it comes 
under his hand, to be cherished by his care and skill. This, how-' 
ever, b a hard rule, and in a work of taste may, perhaps, be broken 
with forgiveness. 

I ask the reader, — if be has ever been delighted by a rose of 
Sharon^ or stopped to gaze on a lUy of the vaUey, — to view with 
me that little, aellcate flower, the tiicolored violet, which, by many 
English authors, is called thepan«y, or heart^8*ea$e. The history of 
ibis flower goes back to the days of fable ; and, what is most extraor- 
dbary, it has never been lost sight of in the revolutions of taste and 
tttaohments, so common in respect to the productions of the flower* 
gttfdeni Some florists trace the name and origb of this flower to lo, 
daughter of Midas, who, as the early poets say, was changed by 
Diana, the protector of chastity, to a violet, to bide her from Apollo, 
who had become enamored of this eaith-bom beauty. It is a lovely 
allegory; for this modest blossom, after many centuries have passed 
away, still retains the bashful timidity of the nymph, partially con^ 
cealms itself in its own foliage and that of other neighboring shrubs 
and plants, and shrinking from the gaze of the Sun, in his vernal and 
autumnal search for his long-lost lo, the object of his love. 

In the poetry of the Greeks, and in all their works of taste, upon 
natural scenery, they embroider their productions«witli some allusion 
to this lovely flower. In the Floral Games, of the Romans, the 
violet was the beaiUrideal of Flora, as the prize consisted of a golden 
violet. 

That great master, as well as lover of nature, the Bird of Avon, 
has mingled the perfume of this flower with the sweet and delicate 
thoughts of the rair Ophelia, who, in her morbid state of sensibility, 
when Reason was shaken on her throne by Grief, *^ turned every-' 
thing to prettynea.^^ She had been well instructed in the language 
of flowers, and makes some beautiful discriminations between the 
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^fifierent kinds of videts, even in fbot state of mind. One sp^ies, 
it seemsy was ^^ dedicate^* to love, meaning the passioi) of yotiftbfifl 
liearts; and the other, to that feeling of reverence and affection Wtricfir 
the ch8d ^Hertains for a parent or benefector:-— - 

«OpA. — There's rosemary, that's for remembraoce ; 

Praj you, love, remember; and there is pansies, 
That 8 for thoQ^hts. 
LatT.'*'A document in madness; thoughts aad 

Remembrance fitted. 
Oph. — There's fennel for yon, and columbines '^"^ 

There's me for yoo ; and here's some for m*)-^ 

We may oasll it her^ of gpraoe o' Sundays \^^ 

You may wear your rue with a difference, — 

There's a daisv : — I would' grive you some 

Violtts ; but tftey wiihercd all tok^ nuf fatkdr dUAJ* 

The immortal Milton, who saw the worlds beyond us ^^ with aa 
angel's ken/' and was familiar with every maze of science; who de-t 
scribed with equal accuracy a coastellation or a flower,, has also mad^ 
some distinction in the violets:-^ 



ti 



-flowers were the couch, 



ParuieSf and Tiolets, and anphodel. 

And hyacinths, earth's fresnest, softest lap." 

The bard, who saw all things as Nature made them, has carpeted 
the bowers of paradise with the richest and sweetest flowers, tiXtiou^ 
which the violet is first named :— 

" Thus taUuoji^, hand in band, alone they passed 
On to their blissful bower ; it was- a place 
Chosen by the sov 'reign Planter, when he fHmed 
All things to man's delightful use ; the roof, 
Of thickest covert,, was mterworen shade,, 
Laurel and myrtle, and what higher grow 
Of firm and fragrant leaf: on either side 
Acanthud^ and each <xloroiM> bushy shrub, 
Fenced up the verdant waU : each beauteous flower, 
Iris all hues, roses, and jessamine, 

Reared high their flourished heads between, and wrought 
Mosaic : underfoot the violety 
Crocus, and hyacinth, with rich inlay 
Broidered the ground, more colored than with stone 
Of costliest emblem.'* 

The generic term, violet, is derived from the Romans, yet the tri-» 
colored violet has, perhaps, aAone received the Englidbnarne^c^f jNfvuy 
and ht^rC^-^ase^ By modem floriste, this beautiful flower iaoidled th« 
viola grandiflora, or the great-flowered panty- viohi; and tot lao/r^ 
quently, of late, by way of great distinction, it has been called 'Uhe 
Jlarisfs flower.^* Th^re are now, in the gardens in England, more 
than three hundred varieties of this plant, and the cultivators are 
every year repaid for their attention to this little gem of their love, 
by new varieties. Some beautiful ones have b^en exhibited in this 
country^ the largest of which is tbe^ purpurea. It has been suggested. 
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with much propriety, that this variety should be called unimaculatay. 
as the petals are entirely purple, with the exception of the eye of the 
flower, which is small, and of a bright yellow. Other varieties, from 
tricolor to pure yellow, and from nearly black to white, are to be 
fixind in some collections in this vicinity. 

This violet should have but one name, "Acart'^-ccwe;" for its cul- 
tivation delights the heart of the florist, if he has any love of nature 
in him. It blooms while ^4he coming frosts of later autumn" have 
put most other plants in the garden to sleep for the winter; it remains, 
as if unwilling to leave the sight of man ; and sometimes, in a mod- 
erate winter, it is seen, partially covered with snow, with buds ready 
formed to usher in "young spring." The appearance of this flower 
keeps alive the hopes of the cultivator, and as he turns his eye, for 
a moment, fit>m his favorite violet, to look for the crocus^ with its 
'^ cloth of gold;" and the anemone hepatica, clothed in its white> 

Eink or blue mantle, he is led at once to exclaim, with a bosom 
eaving with joy, "summer is coming, cold winter awa'." In some 
climates the violet is perpetually in flower, and there it received the 
name of ^'forget-^iie-not" 

It is a fact, as before remarked, that the violet has never suflered 
fix)m the caprice of fashion. Ever since it sprang from the bosom of its 
mother earth, it has been the favorite of the cottage and the palace ; 
children have plucked it with delight, and the most tasteful have watch- 
ed it in aU its progress, to its present high state ofcultivation. In 1832, 
it was one of five flowers selected for show at the London Metropol- 
itan Exhibition of Flowers, in honor of the Queen's birth day ; and 
it will never lose a particle of its attraction. 

Perhaps those who are absorbed in politics, or governed by ambi- 
tion, to whom nothing is sweet but the sounds of the coraitia or the 
eloquence of the halls of legislation, would take but little pleasure in 
repeating with me the Imes on the culture of this little flower, by that 
"simple-mmded peasant-poet," Clare: — 

"Violets J sweet tenants of the shade, 
In purple's richest pride arrayed, 

Your errand here fulfil ; 
Go, bid the artist's simple strain 
Your lustre imitate in yain, 

And match your Maker's skill." 

While I, bending over the first vernal violet that rears its head m 
my garden, shall join with Wordsworth in praise of his favorite 
flower^ the celandine: — 

" Let, with bold, advent'rous skill, 

Others thrid the polar sea; * 

Build a pyramid who will ; 

Praise it is enough for me, 

If there be but three or four 
• Who will love my little flower." 
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This beautiful flower is a native of Siberia, Japan, and many parts, 
of Europe. The infinity of provincial names which have been be- 
stowed upon it, would alone be sufficient to prove it to be a general 
fiivorite. It has been called, in addition to the names already given, 
Love in Idleness, Live in Idleness, Call me to you, Three faces 
under a Hood, Herb Trinity, Flower of Jove, Ladies^ Delight, 
SparTchr, Flamy, with many others. 

The cultivation of this plant is very simple : it may be increased 
by dividing the roots in the spring or fall, and also by layers and 
pipings. To obtain new varieties, the seeds from the best sorts should 
be gathered as they become ripe, and sown directly. The plants 
will appear in about fourteen days : those of the spring sowing, will 
bloom in autumn, and the autumn plants in the spring ; and if they 
are protected from the summer's sun, after ten o'clock, A. M., they 
will continue to bloom until the frost becomes severe. 

The best sorts are the purpurea, alba, and Carter^s Prince of 

Orange, ihe latter raised from seed, in 1832, by Mr. William Carter, 

at the Botanic Garden, Cambridge ; to these add Perfection, Sir 

Walter Scott, Mary ^ueen of Scots, Luna, Admiral, and some other 

•choice varieties, to be found in every good coUection. 

Roxbury, Dec. 1834. « S. Walker. 



Art. VI. Cultivation of the Mimuhis luteus, var, rivuldris. 

By the Conductors. 

This little beauty of the flower-garden and green-house, is easily 
raised from cuttings, or from seeds, which it produces in great abun- 
dance. There are three or four fine new varieties, originated 
in the English gardens, during the last two years, and which are, 
from the colored plates and descriptions, much more beautiful than 
the luteus rivularis. They will probably be introduced into our 
^rdens before another season. The seed, if sown during Janu- 
ary, February or March, should be placed in the green-house; it 
will be up in a few days, and the plants should be potted off into 
the smallest size pots. When they are rooted, they should be 
kept constantly watered, and as soon as the pots are filled with 
roots, shift them into the next size, in which they will flower freely. 
Cuttings should be two or three inches in length, and they will 
root without difficulty. 

Put five or six cuttings in each pot. The soil for them should 
be, about two thirds loam, and one third leaf mould, of peat earth. 
Mimulus moschatus, fmusk-scented) and punctatus, are very pretty 
plants, and should be m every collection. They may all be turned 
out of the pots into the border, during summer. 
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REVIEWS. 

Art. I. ^ ^ddptss ddivend before the Maesaehusetts Hortieuftwal Sodetfj at 
their Sixth Anniversary, Sept. 17, 1834. By J. C. Gray, Esq. To whkb i* 
appended the Committee's Reports of the Fruits and Flowers exhibited at 
Faneuil Hall, and a Lii>t of the Members of the Society. Pamphlet, dvo. 
pp. 40. Boston, 1834. 

This excellent and intsresting address, as well as all the previous ones delivered 
before the Society at its annual festivals, should be read by every lover of horti« 
culture. They all contain much pleasing, as well as useful information. We do 
not know how the MsBsachusetts Horticultural Society, as one means, could 
better bring about the great objects for which it was instituted, than to publish an 
extra number of copies of every anniversary address, and distribute them gratu- 
itously, or have them sold at cost by all the principal booksellers. Now, they are 
confined to the members of the society, many of whom, perhaps, do not feel as 
interested as individuals not having any connection with it, and who axe thus de- 
prived of the ^tification of readiuF the address. The society has done wonders, 
towards dissemmating a taste for gardening pursuits, and this would be taking one 
more useful step to further its designs of circulating among the public, interesting 
and valuable information. 

We had the pleasure of hearing Mr. Gray, and are h^py to state that he was. 
listened to by a large and respectable audience. As our Magazine may be reail 
by many who will not see his address, we do not know in what manner we can 
render our pages more interesting, than by making a few extracts. In relation to 
horticultuie, as an amusement, Mr. Gray suys, — 

'*This art may be recommended, in the first place, as an innocent and salutary 
amusement. In bestowing upon it these titles, I have said very much in its favor. 
The topic of amusements has ever been a most perplexing and difficult one to the 
moral casuist. I suppose that no one would proscribe all relaxation. All admit 
that the most industrioua individual must have his intervals either of recreation 
or of idleness. But what amusements should be recommended, or tolerated, is a 
question on which there is far less unanimity of sentiment. In this country, there 
is, I believe, both a small amount and a smaller variety of relaxation, than in 
most others. We are, at least in New England, emphatically, a grave people. 
The simple manners and rigid morals which have descended to us from our Pu- 
ritan ancestors, our rigorous climate and stubborn soil, the equal distribution of 
property by descent and its necessary consequence, the small number of men of 
wealth and leisure, have rendered us, though certainly not a gloomy, yet a seri- 
ous and practical community. Many amusements, which have prevailed in other 
countries, never have, and we trust never will take root in our land. Of those 
which arc fashionable amon^ us, there are several which are denounced, either 
as deleterious, or at least perilous to our morals, by a large and respectable por>« 
tion of our population. Tnis is not the occasion to inquire how far such senti-^ 
ments are correct. It is more to my purpose to observe that there is, I will not 
say no ground, but no pretext, for such objections against the pursuit of horticuU 
ture. He must be a stern and astute casuist indeed, who can detect anything in 
this occupation tending to inflame, to debase, or to enfeeble the mind. You are- 
well aware, on the contrary, that a garden has been selected by all poets of all 
nations, as the abode of the virtuous in a future state ; that horticulture has often 
been recommended by the strictest moralists, not only as a sootliing, but as a 
most refining occupation; and that the wonders of creative power, with which it. 
cenders us conversant, have furnished the natural theologian with some of hisi 
most powerful and impressive arguments." 

Mr. Gray thus speaks in regard to the importance of horticulture : — 

" This art is, however, something more than a mere passing amusement. It 
well deserves u> be cherished in our country, for the auspicious influence which 
it must exert on the manners and feelings of the community, should a taste fbr 
its splendid productions become a prevalent one. Mankind have found by expe- 
rience, that the contemplation of what is graoeAiI or beantifVil, serves to correct 
and refine the taste, to expand and elevate the understanding, to soften and purify 
ihe heart. How these results are produced, it is for the metaphysician to explain, 
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Sf he cui; the results themselves are not the less real, nor the less manifest. It 
is on this principle, that the fine arts have been so carefully cherished by the 
ablest statesmen of older communities. No one, acquainted with the history or 
condition of those communities, can doubt that those arts have done much to 
counteract the evils of defective systems of government, and to supply the want 
of general education. With us, their progress must be for a lon^ time, for obvi- 
ous and coffent reasons, extremely limited, — at least, this must oe said of those 
two most delicate arts, painting and sculpture. 

" If, however, the productions of the gardent*r*s labors are not to be placed in the 
same rank with the works of the painter or sculptor, they possess what in our 
country is a most important advantage over them, viz. that they are within the 
reach of the great mass of our community. Pictures and statues are, even in 
older nations, confined to the precincts of cities, or the villas of the opulent. Not 
so with fins flowers. The proprietor of the smallest farm in the country, or the 
inhabitant of the humblest tenement in the city, may decorate his house with or- 
naments, surpassing in richness and delicacy, the most costly produ'^tions of the 
Qphobterer. The furnishing of a single apartment in a style of very moderate 
splendor, involves a greater expense than many florists incur at seed-stores and 
nurseries during the whole course of their lives. Well, tlien, does this art deserve 
encouragement in our republican and economical country." 

Mr. Gray thus alludes to the too frequent practice of many of our farmers and 
agriculturists, in cultivating large tracts of land : — 

'' In our country, where land is cheap and labor high, our farmers are strongly 
induced to spread their efforts over a large surface, to cultivate a great extent of 
^und superficiallv, rather than a sm^.ller portion thoroughly. This practice, if 
justified to some degree by the circumstances of the country, has been carried 
quite too far for good taste, or even good economy. Nothing would tend more to 
check the evils consequent on such a system than the general practice of garden- 
ing. It is in a garden that we should learn those principles of neatness and order, 
that thoroughness in subdividing and enriching the soil, that war of extermina- 
tion against weeds and insects, and, above all, that vigilance in embracing pre- 
cious and fleeting opportunities, which are the prominent characteristics of the 
thriving farmer. It is by this cultivation in miniature, so to speak, that we should 
be kept from despising those little thinj^s which, in agriculture as in every thing 
else, must ever be duly regarded by allwho aspire to great results. If every far- 
mer among us were, also, a florist, — and every farmer may be one to a consider- 
able decree, — the neatness and precision of his gardening oi)erations would soon 
extend itself, — if not already existing there, — ^to his field cultivation^ and our vil- 
lages would exhibit much of that exactness and elegance, so conspicuous and so 
pleasinff in our Shaker settlements." 

The following just tribute is given to the excellent and venerable president of 
the London Horticultural Society : — 

"How few can hope for a reputation so extensive, so enduring, and so enviable 
as that which will be awarded, both in his country and ours, to Thomas Andrew 
Knight. How long and how highly shall we honor this high>minded Englishman, 
as the disinterestea and unwearied benefactor of our infant horticulture ^ How 
nobly has he exemplified the great truths, that the firmest loyalty to our own 
country is compatible with the utmost libertdity towards others; and, that when 
the culture of tne soil is in question, our views should know no other bounds than 
thooe of the great fiimily of man. A few years, I trust, will show that there are 
thooe amouj^ us who emulate his achievements, as I am sure there are many who 
partake of his spirit. I speak from high authority, when I say that the friends of 
horticulture in Europe are turning their eyes anxiously to our country. They 
are looking to our bright skies and fresh soil for new varieties of delicious fruits, 
to supply Uie place of those which, a^r centuries of existence, are at last passing 
away. Hopes so just and reasonable, are surely not destined to return void. 

To the valuable and important labors of the late president of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, Mr. Gray thus, very justly, alludes: — 

^Of most of those individuals to whom I refer, I am forbidden to speak as I 
could wish, by the delicacy we owe to all within the circle of our personal inter- 
course. I must be permitted, however, to allude particularly to one, who has 
lately retired from that circle; I mean the genUeman who has presided over our 
«ociety ever since its formation, but who lor many years previous, had devoted 
much of his time and thoughts to agriculture and horticulture. You well know, 
tny friends, how he has labored in our cause. You are all aware of the aid which 
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it has derived from his powerful and accomplished mind, his unwearied indutftrVf 
and his elevated character. His services will long be respectfully and gratefully 
remenibered, and I am sure that I speak in the name not only of all who hear me, 
but of all who know him, when I express the best wishes for his health and hap- 
piness. Wherever he may go, though no longer among us, he will never cease 
to be of u^." 

We cannot agree with Mr. Gray, in his remark that '* New York, a city which 
has added to its other hi^h claims to distinction, that of taking the lead in Ameri- 
can horticulture." Their nurseries and gardens may enumerate in their large 
collections, many choice varieties of fruits and plants. But the successful and 
scientific management of such, has been carried to the highest state of perfection 
by the amateurs and gardeners in our own vicinity. 

Mr. Gray concludes with an appeal to the merits and beauty of the exhibition, 
as evidence of the success, which has attended the exertions of the members of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 



Art. n. Reviews and Extracts of Works on Horticulture. 

1. 7!be Gardener's Magazine j and Register of Rural and Domestic Improvement. 
Conducted by J. C. LotiDON, F. L. S. H. S. &c. In monthly numbers, 8vo. 
Is. 6d. each. London. 1834. 

2. Tke Horticultural Register ^ and General Magazine of all useful and interesting 
Discoveries connected witn Natural History and Rural Subjects. Conducted by 
Joseph Faxton, F. L. S. H. S. In monthly numbers, 8vo. Is. each. London. 
1834. • 

In our reviews and extracts from these excellent works, (especially that con- 
ducted by Mr. Loudon) we commence with the volumes for the last year. We 
find in them a number of articles, containing much and valuable information, 
which we shall, if possible, present to our readers. These will be followed up 
with extracts of everything useful from each successive number, as received. 
We hope thus to keep our readers informed of all improvements in horticulture 
which may be made by our transatlantic friends. 

On growing Farm und other Plants in Glass Cases^ in the midst of the 
Smoke ofLovSon; and on transplanting Plants from one Country to another^ 
hy similar means. 

I was accidentally led, about four or five yean ago, to make some experi- 
ments on the growth of fenis, &Cm in closely glazed vessels, from the following 
circumstance. I had buried the chrysalis of a sphinx, in some moist mould, in 
a large bottle covered with a lid. The insect attained its perfect form in about 
a month, when I observed one or two minute specks of vegetation upon the 
surface of the mould. Curious to observe the develo|>ement of plants in so 
confined a situation, I placed the bottle outside one of my windows with a 
northern aspect* The plants proved to be one of P6a annua, and one of Ne- 
phr6dium [ As|ridium SiozJj FiWx mas. In this situation they lived more than 
:three years, during which time no fresh water was given to them, nor was the lid 
removed. The fern produced four or five new fronds every year ; and the P6a 
liowered the second year, but did not ripen its seeds. Both plants ultimately 
perished from the admission of rain water, in consequence of the rusting of the 
lid. I have reiieated this experiment, with uniform success, upon more than 
-sixty species or ferns, belonging to the following genera: — ^pl^nium, Aspid- 
ium, .^dtantumyBl^chnum, Cbeilanthes, DavalUo, Dicks6nia, Do6dia, Gram- 
mltii^ Uymenophvllum, Lycop6dium, Nephrodium, Niph6bolus, Polvp6dium, 
Pt^ris, and TVichdmanes. Various other plants, vascular as well as cellular, and 
more particularly those which delight in humid situations, succeed as well 
ms the ferns. Among others may be enumerated :-^Oxalis Acetosella, .^e- 
tndne nemorbsa, DentAria bulbifera, Paris quadrifolia, Veronica moutina, 
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Lifltera (Neottia) Nidus ^vis, &c. The method of proceeding is very simple. 
The fem8, &c., may be planted in boxes of any size or shape, furnished with 
glazed sides, and a glazed lid. The bottom of the box should be filled with 
nearly equal portions of bog moss, vegetable mould, and sand ; and the ferns, 
after planting, should be niost copiously watered, and the superfluous water 
allowed to drain ojS* through a plug-bole in the bottom of the box: the plug 
is then to be put in tight, the glazed lid applied, and no farther care is requi- 
site, than that of keeping the box in the light. In this way many plants will 
grow for years, without requiring any fresh supply of water. It is scarcely 
necessary to point out the advantages which this plan (subject to some modi- 
ficadons, according to the nature of the enclosea plants] ofiers to the horti- 
culturist, and to the physiological botanist. To the one, it furnishes a ready 
mode of iro|K>rting most plants, without risk, from the most distant regions of 
the globe ; and, to the other, the opportunity of making more accurate exper- 
iments than have hitherto been practicable, on many important points con- 
nected with vegetable economy ; such as on the germination of seeds, and 
the develo|iement of plants in various kinds of air, and soil, &c. ; but upon 
this part of my subject I need not here enlarg*^ The numerous experiments 
I have already made have, I think, established one important fact — tliat the 
air of London, when freed from adventitious matter, is as fitted to support 
vegetable life as the air of the country. I cannot conclude this short account, 
without expressing my warmest acknowledgments to the Messrs. Loddiges, 
who have at all times furnished me with every plant I required from their 
invaluable coUecuon. — ^N. B. Ward, WeUclose Square^ London. March 6, 
1834.— Gard. Mag. for May. 

On ike Management of the Vinery. In order to prevent the fruit from 
miffefiug from the effects of damp, (an evil so often complained of in vineries) 
the young wood should always be kept thin, by taking the tops from the 
shoots, three or four joints above the fruit; and not allowing them to ramble 
through the house, shading the fruit from the sun, and prevendng the free 
circulation of air among the bunches and berries. For the same reason, the 
lateral shoots, which push from the young wood, should be cut or pinched 
oflTai the first or second joint, so as not to endanger the bursting of the bud 
on the main shoot. 

It is well known, that every place from which the sun and air are partially 
excluded, is sure to be damp: the walls of a house, for instancei which are 
covered with ivy, if it is not in a very dry situation, will be found wet and 
uncomfortable in the inside. When this is considered, it will appear evident 
that, upon the same principle, the vinery in which the wood is not properly 
thinned, must suffer in the same manner, though in a less degree. Particular 
attention should be given to the thinning of the fruit; taking out most berriea 
in the heart of the bunch ; leaving those towards the extremities ; and making 
the whole very thin. Those kinds of grapes tbe bunches of which are of a 
branchy nature, such as the black Hamburgh, the Syrian or white Nice, &c. 
should always be stretched out a little, and tied up with a small piece of mat- 
ting, that they may have room to swell, and be kept from crowding each 
other. This is not only a means of preserving the bunches from damp, but 
also of having better-swelled and nner-flavored berries. It is a common 
practice with those who have fruit in their vineries, when the season is far 
advanced, to keep up the temperature of the house throughout the night, with 
artificial heat, and to let their fires go nearly out when the morning dawns. 
I do not, however, approve altogether of this plan. Let any person go into 
a vinery in the morning, before it is aired, and when the sun is shininj^ upon 
it, he will feel the atmosphere moist; and on examining the fruit, will (ler* 
ceive that it is covered with dew. Now, if this moisture be allowed to re- 
main for any length of time, it certainly must prove injurious ; and to remedj 
the evil seems to be an object worth attention, 
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A very small degree of artificial heat will be found sufficient throughout 
the night; but, as soon as the sun arises in the morning, and shines upon the 
house, by increasing the temperature, and giving a sufficient quantity of air, 
the moisture will be expelled, and the atmosphere of the house will become 
dry. It may not be unnecessary to remark, tha't the fruit should be often ex* 
nmined ; and, if thsre are any of the berries on which the damp has taken^ 
effect, they should be carefully picked off; as, if they are suffered to remain^ 
the damp will soon spread over the whole bunch. — A Youive Gardener, 
Mid'Lothiatij Sept 18, 1834. — Gurd. Mag, for May, 

The Cereus speciofissimus at Woodhall gaHens, in Renfrewshire, attains^ 
an extraordinary size and beauty. The late excellent Mr. Henderson, gar- 
dener there, used soil composed of two parts of rich loam, three of decom- 
posed manure, and one consisting of equal quantities of peat, sand, and broken 
tiles. The plant is placed in a large pot, and trained to the back trellis of a 
pine stove; where, in July, 1833, when I saw it, it occupied a surface of 
eighty-four square feet, and had three hundred flowers all open at the same 
time. 3Ir. Den holm, the present gardener, gives this and other species of 
the Cactus family a more ample supply of water than is usually done, while 
they are maturing their flower-buds ; and to this he attributes, in a great 
measure, the vigor of the bloom. In winter, when the plant is in a state of 
rest, little or no water is given. — Juvenis, GlasgotOf March, 7, 1834. — Gard* 
Mag, for May^ 

An Orchard in Pots, Take some large |>ot8, eights or twelves of the Lon- 
don potteries, some strong yellow loam, mixed with one third of good rotten 
dune in lumps; well drain the pots with large pieces of t'les or broken pots^ 
and m this compost, plant selected small dwarfs of Hawthomdean, courtpen- 
du plat, Kerry pippin, golden Harvey, Cole's golden drop, Keswick codlio, 
and scarlet nonpareil apples ; Passe Colmar, sickle, Beurre de CapiaumOnt, 
Marie Louise, and Edster beurr^ pears ; also two or three dwarf prolific nuts. 
Let the pots stand in the centre, if a confined garden ; and by all means keep 
on their surface, all summer, lumps of rotten manure. Thus treated, it w 
astonishing bow they will flourish ; and, if well supplied with water, (if ma- 
nured water, the better) they will bear plentifully. In very severe winters, 
a little straw should be put over the pots, to prevent the roots being injured 
by the extreme frost. This may certainly be called a cockney orchard ; but 
I know, that if it is not profitable, it is very pretty. — J. Rivers, Jr., Saw- 
hridgetoorth Mirseryt Feh, 1834. — (xord, Mag, for July, 

Culture of the RanuncuJ^ug^ Remove twelve inches of the surface earth 
from your beds, taking the level from your walks, then have the earth at bot- 
tom well dug, or broken up eighteen inches; or, if it will admit of it, two (bet 
more m depth. Then lay in manure seven inches in thickness over this, say 
three parts of cow-dung, six months old, and a fourth part of sand, or mud, 
obtained, if possible, from the bank of a river, well mixed together. If this 
manure be prepared a few months before it is used, and occwionally turned, 
the better ; over this, place a compost of five inches of the following mate- 
rials : — Cow-dung mould, three yeavs old, if possible, one sixth ; sea sand, 
one eighth ; turf mould, one eighth ; leaf mould, well rednced, one eighth ; 
fresh, sound earth, one third. Your beds will now be some inches above the 
level of your walks, but in a week or ten days they will sink down consider- 
ably; you might give the beds a slight fall, say one fourth inch to a foot ; but 
as the ranunculus requires a continual supply of moisture, a greater fall than 
this would be iniudicious. When your beds are in a proper state, make im- 
pressions or drills aeross them with the handle of a hoe, by pressure, about 
one and one fourth inches deep, and five inches asunder^ and plant your 
roots at four inches distance fVom each other ; then fill up your drills with 
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the same compost The raDuneulus should never be planted deeper than 
ODe inch under the Burface, as light and air seem to be essential to their very 
existence. By adopting the plan laid down above, tP^^ rootB will be about 
four inches from the manure, at which distance sufficient nourishment will 
bo obtained ; but if the roots come at all in contact with manure, they will 
be inevitably lost It would be well to remark, that cold, or naturally wet 
ground, is unfit for this plant, for although the ranunculus likes moisture, i^ 
prefers partaking of it passing — for this reason, the bottom of the beds should 
nave a quantity of gravel thrown in, if at all wet or cold ; indeed, such 
ground ought to have sewers to carry off the surplus water. An eastern as- 
pect is the best ; but a southern one will answer very well, provided it is a 
distance from the garden wall. Ranunculuses should never be planted 
^thin twelve feet of a wall or hedge. Anemones may be treated in a sim- 
ilar manner. — Hori, Register. 



MISCELLANEOUS INTELUGENCE. 

Art. I. General Notices, 

The many-stemmed Mulberry, (M6ru8 multicaulls) is said to be greatly supe- 
rior to all other species and varieties in the number of leaves it produces, as 
well as in the quantity of nutriment which these leaves contain. [Plants, we 
believe, may be readily obtained at any of tlie various nurseries throughout 
the country .—Coiuif.] 

hifluence of Color on Heat, the Deposition of Dew, and of Odors. Dr. Stark, 
in a |)aper in Jameson^s Journal, vol. xvii. p. 65, has shown, by experiment, 
that one principle operates in the production ef all the above results. A 
black color, whether in 8olids or fluids, absorbs hent most rapidly, and parts 
wuh it most mpidiy ; duw is also deposited more rapidly on this color than 
on any other, and with proportionate rapidity evaporated from it. Odors, 
whether agreeable, offensive, or of infectious diseases, are, in like manner, 
absorbed with greater rapidity, and in greater quantity, in a given time, by 
black colors; and dischnrged by these coloi-s with proportionate quickness. 
The other colors are next effective to black in the order of blue, brown, 
green, red, yellow and lastly white; which last absorljs and gives out heat, 
dew, and odor more slowly than any oilier color, 'i liese liicls will at!brd 
valuable hints to gardenei's for the color&s of walls, of walks, of ruckwork, of 
soils, of coverings for protection, and even of their dresses. — Card, Mag, 



Art. II. DomtstU Notices. 



A great lidd. Caleb Chase writes the editor of tlie Portland Courier, m 
illtistrBtion of the advantages of high cultivation of land, that he raised in 
a garden, fh>m four grains of wheat, eighty head.", one of which measured six 
and a half inches in length. From these eighty heails, I le obtained ^iirfAmi- 
sandjlve hundred and tkirty'Six grains of wheat, nieasuriti^ little short of half 
a pint, bring one thousand one hfindre<i and thirry-four fold. This is worthy 
the attention of those farmers who are only dtjsirous of increasing the num- 
ber of acres on their farms, without imiM-oving the quality ef the soil — JV! J& 
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A great eitabliskminifor the product and fMMufacture ofsUk, is in progreM 
near Olneyville, Rhode Island. On a most beautiful spot, an association bas 
planted many mulbeny trees, and intend soon to have fifteen thousand of 
them ready tor use— large numbers toeing already four years old. They liave 
also some newly invent^ machinery at work, by way of experiment, which 
succeeds well in reeling the silk from the cocoons — ^a very difficult and deli- 
cate operation.— JVl^c^* Register. 

Superior Squaih. Mr. S. Thayer, of Braintree, has fiivored us with a squash 
of surpassing magnitude and fine form, which he denominates ffliig squash, 
It weighed, when taken ftom the vine, forty-two pounds, and is respectfully 
submitted to the inspection of the curious connoisseur in prime produc* 
tions.— JV. E, Fanner. 

We find the following description of a new squash, which was presented at 
the exhibidon at Faneuil Hall, in September last, by Mr. J. M. Ives, of Salem 
in the New England Farmer. In a communication from Mr. Ives, he calls it 
the Jhitumnal Marrow, We have had the promise of one from Mr. Ives, as 
also from another gentleman in Salem, who raised it in great perfection, the 
last season. If either of them see this, it may remind them of their &vor. 
When we have tested its qualities, we shall not forget to speak of its merits. 
— Conds, 

'^ruit obovate : depressed on one side : stem very large, and inclined up^ 
wards, almost at right angles with the fruit : a small truncate callosity at tlie 
other extremity. Color reddish cream, with spots or dashes of bright ochre, 
when in maturity. Flesh orange: seeds large, pure white, with an elevated 
margin. Average weight, eight pounds. 

The above new variety of squash. Cucurbits Melopepo var. has been lately 
brought into notice in this vicinity, on account of the delicacy of its grain, 
and excellence of flavor. We have called it '^Autumnal Marrow," as it comes 
in succession to the summer varieties, but may be kept throughout the 
winter. 

A peculiarinr in this variety is the extreme thinness of its skin, being of the 
consistency of'^the inner envelope of an egg. 

We recommend it to all lovers of this vegetable, for its many excellent 
qualities: we speak thus confidently, from the testimony in its favor of those 
who have used it at their tables." 



Art. hi. Queries, Critidsms, fyc. 

We received tLe following letter, a few weeks since, which we insert at 
length : — 

Gentlemen, — ^You will, I trust, excuse the trouble which this communica- 
tion may gpive you. I was much interested with the account of j^our ^pe, 
cultivated in a pot, and mentioned in the committee's report, published m the 
N. EL Farmer of October 15th. Will you have the goodness to give me such 
informadon as may enable me to repeat the experiment ? Among other par- 
ticulars, — was the cutting of one year's growth, without any of die wood of 
the previous year attached ? What length ? How many eyes left above the 
«oil ^ What time of year planted ? What size the pot ? Was any artificial 
heat applied? Any thing peculiar in the soil? Did you water it fre- 
4]uently ? &c— Yours, P. C, Brunsmck, JWe., JVbt;. 10, 1834. 

In our next number, we hope to furnish our readers with an article for the 
successful cultivation of the vine in pots.— Cottdlf. 
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Art. IV. Mataaehusdts HorticuUurdl Society. 

We coniinence our reports of the Horticultural Society, which we intend 

•to follow up with the utmost accuracy, with the exhibition given at Funeuil 
Hall, OD the 17tb, 18th, and 19tli of Septetnl)er last: it being the sixth anni- 
•versary of the Society. We had the pleasure, as chairman of the committee 
for the purpose of arranging and labelling the plants and flowers, on that oc« 
casioD, to draw up the report ap|iended to the pamphlet, containing Mr. 
Gray's address. We took a few notes for the express purpose, some of which 
were made in that report ; but not wishing to extend it to too great a length, 
tfaey were partly omitted. We have here added some of them. 

We cannot here omit to mention the importance which such exhibitions 
would have in disseminating a taste for horticulture and floriculture, if they 
were given annually. It is only by presenting to the eye, in such profusion, 

-all the rich beauties of Flora and Pomona, that the taste, which in many in- 
dividuals would perhaps remain dormant for years, can be called forth. The 
roae, or the modest violet viewed singly, would present but small attractions 
to an ioattendve observer ; while masses of them, in all their various colors, 

•would strike with wonder and astonishment. To the amateur and gardener, 
sach exhibitions are of incalculable benefiL All are apt to place too much 

-belief in their own methods of cultivation and practice, and some even think 
that their productions are not equalled, or certainly not surpassed, by any. 
But when viewed and compared with those of others, they see they have let 

•their own judgment mislead ihem, and that they may yet add much towards 
perfection. We hope another season will find every horticulturist ready to 

•aid in increasing the character of an exhibition, as useful, and we may say 

•profitable, to tfie interests of society, as the last 

*'The display of the various plants and flowers which decorated the Hall, 
was splendid beyond description, and far exceeded the most sanguine ex- 

.peetations of the committee. Altiiough the proper season to show hot-house 
and green-house plants to advantage is during the spring months, when they 
are in full bloom and beauty, yet many varieties, especially those with ever- 

Seen foliage, are pleasing and interesting objects at all seasons of the vear. 
any of the species presented were very choice and rare. There might be 
seen the Banana of the West Indies, the Fig, from Persia, the CofiTee, from 
Arabia, the Lemon, Orange, Pomegranate and Sago-Palm, with many other 
•interesting plants, natives of a tropical clime. Among those ornamental, as 
weU as useful, were the variegated Holly, Myrtle, Laurel, Magnolia, Acuba, 
Box-lree, Aloes, and the elegant India-rubber tree. Some were remarkable 
for either their curious foliage or flowers, as the Arum, Pourr^tia, Eucalyp- 
tus, Nandina, Cactus, etc. Others for their delightful and agreeable odor, as the 
HedyehiumgardneriAnum, Polyahthes tuberbsa, Pancratium Funkia, Jas- 
minum, etc. Those conspicuous for the splendor of their rich and brilliant 
colors, were the Erythrina picta, near eight feet in height ; the Vall6ta pur- 
pikrea (once Amaryllis), witti six expanded flowers ; the Gladiolus natalensis, 
with three tall spikes, and numbering near twenty open flowers, which, for 
magnificence of bloom can be eclipsed but by few plants at this season of 
the year. Among the various flowers and charming bouquets which adorned 
the tables, was a large collection of the superbly splendid Georgina (Dahlia), 
amounting, in all, to nearly five hundred flowers. There was also a beautiful 
collection of the lovely China and German Asters." 

From John Lowell, Esq. Roxbury. Fine specimens of the Erythina picta 
and Justieia -picta, plants very rare in our gardens and green-houses, but 
which should be in every collection. Two elegant plants of the Citrus de- 
cumJma, with eight or ten ripe fruit, some of which measured five inches in 
diameter. These attracted much attention, and conuributed greatly to the 
decoration of the Hall. ' Many other rare plants were sent from Mr. Lowell, 
among which was the Miksa Sapi^ntium, (a Banana tree). J. P. Cushing, 
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Etfq., of Watertown, sent Bome fine plants of the Lemon aDd Orange, and 
many others, among which was the Laurus nobilis, a fine specimen. J. 
Lemist< Esq., of Roxhury, contributed, among others, some fine plants of the 
Ag^ve aiiiericana and A. americaiia var. variegata, and Cyeas revoliita, (Sa- 
go Palm). 

J. T. Wheelwright, Esq. and Mr. Charles Senior sent numerous plants, as 
ftJIows: — Egg-planis, China Asters, Rhododendrons, Camellias, Myrtles^ 
Cactuses, etc. William £. Payne, Esq., Waltham, some fine Orange and 
Lemon trees. Some beautiful plants of the Variegated Holly, (Ilex varie- 
jj^ta) Justicia picta and (l^itrus aurantium, var. variegata, from William Pratt, 
Esq. Watertown. Agave americana, from N. Davenport, Milton. Some 
fine plants from the choice collection of J. P. Bradlee, Esq., Boston, consist- 
ing of Camellias, Rhododendrons, Myrtles, Pittosporus, etc. A magnificent 
plant of the Fiscus elastica, (India-rubber tree) nearly ten feet in height, from 
S. Appleton, Esq., Boston. A fine Broad-leaved Myrtle, in full bloom, (m 
most beautiful sight!) from T. Dowse, Esq., Cambridgeport. From Samuel 
Sweetser, Esq., Cambridgeport, some fine plants, among which were Ilex 
variegata, Diosma alba. Ericas, Myrtles, etc 

Mr. Sweetser presented a most superb specimen of the rare Gladi61us na- 
taUnsis (called by some psittacinus). This plant is of late introduction into 
this country, never fiowering here (about Boston) till this season. It was 
pictured in the Botanical Register, (London, ta. 1442) for October, 1831, and 
is there demribed as follows: — *^Stem from three to four feet high, well iujh- 
nished with leaves, and terminated by a spike, a foot in length, of lai^ 
blossoms, yellow spotted, striped, and n>arginated with scarlet. The colors 
are indeed splendid beyoiKl any thing that can be expressed, except by the 
most elaborate miniature painting." The specimen above mentioned, as 
well as one exhibited at the Society's room by JVf essr8.Winship, and one which 
we had the pleasure of seeing at the country residence of T. Lee, Esq. Brook- 
line, surpassed even this most seemingly exaggerated description. The plant 
exhibited by Mr. Sweetser, was exceed mgly strong, having four spikes in full 
bloom at once. It is quite easy of cultivation, and is propagated very 
readily. 

A fine large plant of Hydrangea bort^nsis, from I. Livermore, Esq., Caoft- 
bridgeport Messre. Hovey, Cambridgeport, plants of Fi^ehsia, Gomphrena, 
Maurandia, etc. A Black Hamburgh Gnipe-vine, growing in a pot, and bear- 
ing twenty fine cKwterB of grapes, weighing nearly half a pound eaob. This 
vine was but eighteen months firom a cutting, and may be conaidered a re- 
inarkable crop from so young a plant. The experiRient shows what can be 
^4lone in pot culture ; and to what further success it may be carried, reroasfls 
'to be discovered by repeated triala 

The plants from the Botanic Garden added much to the interest of the ex- 
hibition. Among many very rare, were the Astrapeea WalKchii, Hakea 
maligna, Pourr^tia spin6sa, Cofieea arabica (Coffee tree), Vall6ta purpiirea 
(formerly AmarylKs purpi^rea), Melastoma, Jamb6sa, Nandina, Eucalyptus, 
Ardisia, Banksia, Melalei]ica, Leiicad^ndron arg^ntea (silver tree), Fuchsia 
"Thomsbnia, etc. The Vallota was splendidly in bloom ; the Banksia, with 
its brush-like spike of flowers, attracted much observation ; the Silver tree 
was beautiful, but too small a plant to be observed, as it should be, among so 
numerous a collection. M. P. WiUler, Esq., of Dorchester, contributed some 
magnificent specimens of the Camellia (double white), Jamb6sa vulgaris, and 
Acacia lophanta, the latter of which, with its graceful foliage, towering above 
-other plants, had an admirable appearance. Mr. Wilder also sent a fine Or- 
ange tree, an Agave, Echium, Ilex, Cycas revoluta, Aci!iba, Arum, etc. 

From J. W. Boot, E«q. Plumbngo, Begonia, and a Pancratium, (very 

beautiful). From Charles Taylor, Esq., Dorchester, Aci\cia, Gardenia, Caa> 

-«ia, Orange trees, etc. From Madame Eustis, some fine Orange and Lenkon 

ttTMS, and other plants. A Yikca ^oriosa, which, with ita rigul apiny leav€p 
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afeid elegant pyramidal, terminal spike of white flowers, had a grand efiect» 
Some fine Brown Beiirr^ and Broca's Bergamot Dwarf Pear trt;e9, in pois^ 
bearing the fruit, were sent, with other fine plants, from E. Breed, Esq. 
Charlestown. From Messrs. Winship, of Brighton, a fine specimen of a 
beautiful Fern (Aspidium exaltiitum). Plants of Cornea, Metrosid^ros, Aca* 
cia, Hedycbium, and a branch of the Buffalo berry, with ripe fruit. 

i. 6. Joy, Esq., Boston, sent two fine Orange trees. From Mr. Thomas 
Willott, plants of Nerium, Cactus, Acuba, Crassula, etc. From W. Upham^ 
Esq., two Orange tr^es, a Jasminum, and Myrtle. D. S. Townsend, Esq.^ . 
various plants. Orange trees, etc. Thomas Mason, Charlestown, Acacia ar- 
mata and lophanta, Aloysia, Daphne, Erica, 3 var. Rhododendron, Gardenia, 
Diosma, Magn61ia grandiflora, etc. M. Burrage, from the garden of Mrs. 
Bigelow, Medford, sent an elegant plant of the Citrus myrdfblia, loaded with 
ripe fruit. Pots of Isabella and Sweet Water Grapes, from A. D. Williams,'. 
Roxbury. 

Th« display of Georginas, on the centre table, was gorgeous and imposing. 
Mr. £. Putnam, of Salem, sent about fifty lieautiful, distinct varieties, some 
of which were shaded, spotted and striped. M. P. Wilder, Esq., exhibited 
aliout twenty varieties ; among which were Picta, Burleigh's William IV, 
Brewer's, Suiphureuna, Majestum, and many other new and fine varieties; 
ten or twelve varieties from S. Walker, Roxbury; about twenty-five from 
the Botanic Garden^ by William Carter ; ten or twelve varieties from William 
Kenrickt Newton ; and numerous varieties from other contributors. The 
China and German Asters were finer than any we have ever seen ; almost 
equal in beauty to the deservedly admired Georgina. We have no doubt but 
the varieties will, in a few years, be as numerous as those of the latter flower* 
Twelve distinct and elegant varieties, were contributed by Messrs. Hovey, as 
follows — red, blue, white, ash-colored, blush, grey, red and white, blue and 
white, grey and white, white with red centre, blue with light centre, and 
pink and white. Mr. E. Putnam exhibited a very large variety ; Mr. Put^ 
nam also sent a flower of the beautiful new yellow Noisette Rose, which we 
consider one of the finest of the yellows. A beautiful bouquet of white and 
yellow Tea, and other Roses^ from Mr. Wales, of Dorchester. Various flow^ 
en and bouquets were furnished by Messrs. Sweetser, Wilder, Hovey, Rich- 
ardson, Gardner, Worthington, Phipps, Kenrick, Walker, Perkins, Russell, 
Mason, Leathe, and John Kenrick. 

The exhibition, on the whole, argues well for the success of horticulture ; 
the arrangement of the plants was not exactly such as to show them to the 
most advantage, many of those which require to be seen close to the eye to 
admire their beauties, being hidden by large plants ; but, being rather hastily 
done, as well as could be expected. The pendant wreaths of flowers and 
evergreen, which festooned the ceiling and galleries, had a rich and tasty ap- 
pearance. Part of these were furnished from the Society's garden at Mount 
Auburn. Great credit is due to the committees, for their exertions to procure 
every thing which would add an interest to the exhibition. 

We have not room to notice the whole of the report of the Fruit Commit- 
tee; we mention a few of the new and most valuable varieties which were 
fyresented. 

From J. Lowell, Esq^ some fine specimens of the Pitmaston White Clut- 
ter Grape ; this is a seedling, raised in Pitmaston, England, br J* Williams^ 
Esq., in 1812 ; but has not found its way into this country, till imported by 
Mr. Lowell, two yeare since. It is a grape highly deserving of extensive 
cultivation ; being a great bearer, earlier than the old Sweetwater, and of 
excellent flavor. We think it will prove a desirable variety to grow in pots.. 
Mr. Jacob Tidd, Roxbury, sent some extraordinary large clustero of^ the 
"White Nice, two, weighing eleven and a half pounds. 

R. Manning, Esq., Salem, exhibited a collection of upwards of forty new. 
and choice varietiefikof pears ; some of them, though premature fruit, wena- 
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of the more recently introduced kinds. Mr. Manning is zenlously devoted 
to the cultivation of pears, and has used great exertions to collect together all 
those that are truly valuable. 

The Bartlett^ Seckle, Capinumont and other Pears exhibited were very 
fine. Some Royal Charlotte Peaches, from Mrs. Bigelow, of Medford, were 
greatly admired, as also the rich baskets of fruit contributed by S. G. Perkins 
and T. H. Perkins, Esqrs. A plate of Figs, from John Lowell, Esq., in i>er- 
feet maturity, had a rich appearance. The Fig is much more deserving of 
cultivation than many other fruits, and we have no doubt, ere long, they will 
be grown in houses erected, exclusively for their management. 

The exhibitions at the Society's rooms, since the anniversary, have not 
been very attractive ; we give them in order, muniiig. however, only those 
fruits and other productions, which will be of interest to our readers. 

September 27lh. Exhibited, — Washington and Beurre Knox Pears, by 
Hon. John Lowell ; Morris's Luscious White Pench, by Mr. E. Voae, (fine 
specimens of which have been exhibited several seasons in succession, by the 
same gentleman). Washington, Bezi* Montigny and Raymond Pears ; Royal 
George Clingstone Peaches; Yellow Ingestre, Ramljour Franc and Apt 
Noir Apples ; Italian Prune and Late Green Plums, by R. Manning, Esq., 
Salem, fiezy Vket, Beurr^ Knox, Rush more Bon chr^tien, Beurn& Diel, 
Lowell, Heathcot, Fulton and Andrews Pears, by Mr. Samuel Downer, Dor- 
chester. Some fine Jaques Peaches, by E. M. Richards, Dedham. A large 
Peach, from Messrs. Winship, accompanied with one of Mr. Knight's new 
pears (name unknown). This exhibition was the finest at the Society's room 
tliis season. 

The display of flowers, especially Georginas, was by far the most rich and 
profuse, we have ol>served at any previous exhibition. Mr. E. Putnam, ol 
Salem, presented fifcy-three varieties of the Georgina ; the most beautiful 
were Belladona, Maculata and Amanda; fifteen varieties from M.P. Wilder^ 
Esq., among which was Sulphureum mnjestum, Pictaand Burleigh's William 
IV ; a large variety of new and choice ones from the Botanic Garden ; fifteen 
varieties from S. Walker, Roxbury ; the most prominent were Matilda, King 
of the Whites, and Earl Grey ; Mr. Walker presented a number of pretty 
seedlings of the Viola, which is now becoming a favorite flower. Messrs. 
liovey exhibited some new and rare, beautiful plants, among which were 
Lophosp^rum ^rubescens, Cnlampelis sciibra, and Maiirandia semperfl6rens, 
(elegant annual climbers). Flowers, in variety, from Messrs. Winship. 

October 4th, Exhibited, — Ronville, Beurr^ Knox, Heathcot, and Buflam 
Pears; New York White Clingstone and Melacoton Peaches, from R. Man- 
ning, Esq., Salem. Fine Capiaumont Pears, from S. Downer. Pears from 
Messrs. Pond, Hennl, and others. Reinette Baumann Apples, from William 
Kenrick. From Thomas Hastings, East Cambridge, a seedling Peach, very 
fine; (the committee named this fruit Hastings Clingstone). Fine Peaches 
and Grafies, from T. Lee, Esq., Brookline. Plums and Quinces, from S. 
Pond, Camhridgeport. Some new Pears, from the Hon. John Lowell. 

Presented, — Some specimens of Arrow Root, (Maranta arundinaceaV. 
brought from St. Helena, — where it is cultivated in great i)crfection, — ana 
presented to the Society by J. L. RuhspII, Esq., Professor of Botany. They 
were accompanied with a letter from Mr. Russell, from which we make the- 
following extract : — 

" The value of this plant, as an article of medicine and of commerce, is 
well known. I am informed that successful attempts have heretofore been 
made in the Southern States, towards its cultivation. As to the particular 
species, which I present you, 1 cannot decide, there l)eing four used in Ma- 
teria Medica, and as articles of food ; suflJce it to say, that, as to its quality, it 
IB equal to the very best cultivated. I pre&ume that by preserving the roots. 
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through the winter in a dry and warm place, and forcmg it in the spring, the 
usual hot weather of our summers would be sufficient to produce a good 
crop. If this were done, the trouble would be no greater than we take for 
the sweet potato ; but as to real profit, taking into consideration the expense 
and time employed, an experiment can only decide. Its very great increase 
may be judged from the fact that at Sl Uelena,'from two small tubers, were 
pnxiuced, in two seasons, twelve bushels fit for manufacturing the article 
technically called Arrow Root 

October lliL ExMbited. — Surpasse Virgalieu and Henri Quatre Pears; 
Boxford Apples and Franklin Golden Pippins, from R. Manning, Esq., Sa- 
lem. Capiaumont and Piatt's Bergamotte, from Mr. S. Downer. Henri 
Quatre, Beurr^ Colmar d'Automne, and B'iurr^ d'Aremberg, from William 
Kenrick. Apples, from E. M. Richards. Late Peaohes, from S. Walker. 

October ISth. Exhibited, — ^Fulton and Rushmore's Bon Chretien Pears, 
Harvey Apples, and Japan Quince (Cyd6nia jap6nica), from S. Pond. Or- 
pheline, Green Sugar and Beurr^ Rose Pears, from R. Manning, Esq., Salem. 

October Q5th, Exhibited, — Beurr6 Knox, (received from T. A. Knight, Esq.) 
and Marie Louise Pears, from the original tree received from Mr. Knight ; 
also, Nos. 4 and 10, as numbered by Mr. Knieht in his last donation, 
(accompanied with a letter) from the Hon. John Lowell, Roxbury. Henri 
Quatre Pears, from William Kenrick. Beurr^ Diel, Bleeker's Meadow, and 
Urbaniste Pears, and Beauty of Kent Apples, finomR. Manning, Esq., Salem. 
Beurr^ de Roi Pears, from J. Prince, Esq., Roxbury. Apples, firom the Hon. 
John Welles. Ribstone Pippins and White CalviUe Applea 

November 1st, Exkihited, — Green Sugar and Moorfowl-egg Pears, (sup- 
posed identical, by the committee, with the Stoan^s^egg) from R. Manning, 
Esq., Salem. Bezy Vaet^ Forelle, Lewis and ChaumonteUe Peajs, from S. 
Downer. 

Nowmber QOi, Exhibited. — Pears, (fi^m an imported French tree) by Mr. 
Ward, Roxbury. Apples, firom L« P. Grosvenor, Esq. A new native Pear, 
by B. V. French, (which the committee called Wilbur's Late) firom Fall River, 

JVovember 22cL Exhibited. — Passe Colmar, Doyenne Gris, Sabine, Pas- 
torale, Princesee d'Qrange and Dutchess d'Angouleme Pears, (a fine specimen) 
from R. Manning, Esq., Salem. Two new varieties of Peara, received firom 
T. A* Knight, Esq., presented by the Hon. John Lowell. Apples, from S. 
Pond. 



Mveniber 29<ft. Exhibited, — Bezy Vaet Pears, by 3. Downer. Moorfowl- 
effg, by William Oliver, Esq. The Foxley Pear, from the second donation 
ofMr. KnighL Seven varieties of Apples, from William Kenrick, received 
fi:t>m £. J. Ford, Esq., of Alna, Me. 



December Gih. ExkibHed, — Passe Colmar and Lewis Pears, fi^m E. Vose, 
Esq., Dorchester. The Passe Colmar were in a fine state of preservation, 
and were the finest specimens -ever exhibited. Br9wn St Germain, firom 
William Oliver, Esq. 

December l^th. Exhibited^ — ^A beautiful Apple, by ThomasWhitmarsh, 
Esq., Brookline (name unknown). This Apple was received by Mr. Whit* 
marah'froffi the garden of Mr. Andrews, SaieoL 
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Remarks. — Potatoes have come in considerably plenty, and generally very 
good; the supplies from the eastward, this fall, have been uncommonly large, and 
still continue so. Those raised in the vicinity of Boston, not qnite as good as in 
some seasons. Radishes have not yet come to hand. Lettuce has come in some, 
but not very plenty yet; the prices are, however, moderate. Brocoli and cauli- 
flower arc very scarce, and much sought after; these delicious ve^tables are now 
much more used than heretofore, and are likely to become universal favorites. 
Onions have come in abundantly , and in most excellent order ; the prices are verj 
low this season, though, for the last two or three they have been uncommonly 
high. Cabbages are very large and good. Turnips are yery fine, and prices mod- 
erate; those washed and cleaned command higher prices. Squashes are poor, 
owing to the very early frosts, and consequently not ripened well ; the market has 
been supplied with them in great abundance, but they are now becoming auite 
scarce. Probably before spring, unless some imported ones are received, toose 
remaining on hand will be in great demand. Apples are very scarce, and those 
fair and in fine order, much wanted. All kinds keep uncommonly well this sea- 
son, owing, undoubtedly to the moderate crop. Very few Fearmains in the mar- 
ket ; Greenings have been tlie most plentiful, and Russetts in considerable abun* 
dance. Pears for baking are tolerably plenty, but continue to bring gofid prices. 
Choice varieties are very scarce : we observed a fbw very fine old St. Crermains, 
which readily brought tne prices named in our auotations. Chestnuts are in good 
demand, scarce, and are very high. Other kinas of nuts ore tery plenty. 

Botton, Dee. 20, 1834. M. T. 



MONTHLY CALENDER 
or 

HORTICULTDRE AND FLORICULTURE, 

FOR JANUARY. 



We take great pleasure in being able to ofier a few observations and re^ 
marks, which we intend to continue every month, on such horticultural and 
floricultural memoranda, as may be of considerable value to the generality of 
oar readers. We do not do this with the intention of extending the pages of 
the woiic, at the expense of excluding other matter, but because we think It 
will be found extremely interesting, and one of the most useful objects of our 
Magazine. It will remind the amateur or practical gardener, of some of the 
moat important operations, which should be performed in every month in the 
year, in every garden where any considerable collection of fruits, flowers, or 
vegetables are grown. Very often, various experiments and operations, 
which the industrious gardener is looking forward with anxiety for the proper 
season to execute them, escape the memory ; especially if there happens to 
be an accumulation of labor. But if his eye glances over a calender, it would 
undoubtedly light upon some subject, which would immediately recal to mind 
something, which otherwise might have been forgotten, and a whole year 
lost, in vraiting for the return of another season. 

During this month, nothing can be done in the garden, unless the weather 
be uncomnoonly mild ; preparations may, however, be made for the forcinr 
of cucumbers, melons, asparagus, lettuces, radishes, &c., in such gardens and 
estabKsbments as it is desired to have them very early. The time generally 
allowed, at this season of the year, for frniting the cucumber, is from eight to 
ten weeks. If the seed-beds are made about the middle or end of this 
month, the fruit may be cut about the first of April. Radishes and lettuces 
come to perfection much earlier. The dung for cucumber beds should be 
collected in a heap, and, if the weather is very cold, should be covered on 
the north side with straw, leaves, corn-stalks or mats, so as to prevent the 
evaporation of heat, when it begins to ferment. When the whole becomes 
heated, (which may be easily discovered by plunging a sharp stick into it, 
and then holding to the hand] it should be turned over, and lay about ten 
days, before it is made into the beds; this preparation is necessary to destroy 
the rank heat, which would be apt to bum the plants. 

Lettuces in frames, must be kept clear of all rotten leaves, till removed to 
the beds in which they are to head. 

FLOWER DEPARTMENT. 

The beauties of the flower-gardeft sometimes, in favorable seasons, linger 
even into the *^ bosom of winter," and the last, &ding, frost-bitten chrysanthe- 
mums seem unwilling to cease their efforts^ to expand their smitten flowers. 
Even firom among the old haulm and stubble collected in the flower-border, as 
late as this month, may be seen the pansy, peeping out its head, in its gay 
colors, defying even the rigor of our stern winters; but the cold and north- 
erly blasts exhaust and overpower the efforts of the vegetable world, and 
they remain donnant, until the return of vernal spring. 
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In gardens where there are green-houses and franfies, they will require, 
during this month, considerable attention. Fires should be made in the 
green-house during all damp, as well as cold weather ; plants often suffer 
more from dampness, than from frost. The plants in frames should be kept 
veiT dry, as this will aid them much in standing the winter. All decayed or 
yelfow leaves should be picked from the plants, to give them a clean and 
healthy appearance. Air should be given every favorable opportunity, for 
long confinement to an impure atmosphere is extremely injurious. 

Ranunctdtu, Aurictda, and PolyanUtos seed should be sown the latter end 
of this month, and placed in the front part of the green-house. 

Cuttings of many species of green-house plants, may now be successfully 
put in. 

Georginas may be potted and placed in a warm situation, to forward them 
so as to flower early. 

ASgnonette and Ten-toeek Slock may be sown in pots, about the latter end 
of this month, and placed in a warm part of the green-house, or in a hot-bed ; 
care should be taken, when they are up, that they are not injured by too much 
moistui-e, causing them to decay off. The mignonette should be sown in a 
light, sandy soil, and the stocks in any rather rich mould. 

Sehizanthus seed, of the different varieties, should be now sown, if wanted to 
flower early. There are five or six varieties, in the English nurseries, of great 
beauty ; two of which, only, we have ever observed in our gardena These 
are, the Schizanthus pinuatus and S. p6rrigens : they are rather difficult of 
cultivation in pots, being rather impatient of too much heat or moisture ; and 
often, very suddenly, when in full bloom, die off, by decay, at the base of the 
stem. No plant will, however, more amply repay all the care and trouble 
that may be bestowed on them, than the elegant genus Schizanthus. The 
best soil for them is loam, and leaf mould, with a small portion of sand. They 
should be repotted, as often as the pots are filled with roots, till they come 
into full flower. We observed, in the elegant new conservatory lately erected 
by J. P. Gushing, Esq., Watertown, under the care of his most intelligent 
gardener, some plants in bloom, about the middle of last month, on which we 
numbered at least Jive hundred powers ; some of the spikes were fifteen inches 
in length, and profusely covered from the top to bottom. 



PLANTS IN BLOOM THIS MONTH. 

In the green-house, during the month of January, there are not many 
plants to be seen in bloom: those, however, which are the most beautiful, and 
contribute to its decoration, are the Camellia japonica and its numerous 
varieties. 

In the different gardens and nurseries, the following will be in flower; — 
Camellia jap6nica, C. 41ba pl^na, C. anem6neflora, C. anem6neflora alba, C. 
dianthifl6ra, C. pensill^ta, C. fimbri^ta, O. peeonifldra, 0. varleg^ta, C. rCibro 
pl^na, and other choice kinds : Primula pnenitens, alba and purpi)irea : Daphne 
od6ra : Salvia splend^ns, fiUgens and mexidma : different species and varie- 
ties of Oxalis, Roses, Stocks, &c &c. 
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Abt. I. Observations on the CktltivcUion and Management of the 
Grape Vine in Pots. By the Conductors. 

Dttrino the last three or four years, the cultivation of the vine in 
pots has attracted considerable attention among the English korticul* 
turists. Much has been written upon the subject, by some of their 
best practical and scientific gardeners — ^various methods and experi- 
ments pursued-^ifferent systems adopted — and repeated trials made, 
to ascertain to what extent it can be followed with benefit and suc- 
cess. Some have asserted that the practice will almost preclude the 
necessity of the simpler and more common modes of growing the 
vine in an established grapery. Others, that not much reliance can 
be placed upon this plan of cultivation, for a good crop, and that, if 
pursued, it w31 only end in disappointment. Some, again, have been 
so sanguine of the superiority of pot culture, over all other methods, 
that they have, with great zeal and enthusiasm, maintained that 
grapes in greater abundance, and of richer flavor, can be produced 
from vines thus treated, than fix>m those established in the border. 
Others have given much attention to this method, and have only 
been enabled to raise a very few bunches— 4he grapes of smaH 
size, inferior flavor, without color, and altogether unfit for the use of 
the taUe. 

Whatever may have been the causes which have led to the above 
results, (the success of one, and the disappointment of the other^ we 
are not enabled to say ; but that such has been the eflect oi the 
practice, we may infer from reading the communications which have 
appeared in the English gardening magazines. As regards the ex- 
tent to which the cultivation of the vine in pots may be carried, 
sad die great benefits which may result fiom pursuing the practice, 
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we are not yet folly aware ; repeated experiments will only decide 
this. It certainly will never take the place of the old method of 
cultivating and raising the vine in borders, either as a saving of room, 
expense, or for procuring a more abundant ,and richer crop. The 
vine naturally loves a deep, rich, nourishing soil, and its strong and 
very rapid growth requires that its roots should not be confined to the 
small space of earth contained in a common garden flower-pot. But 
as a source of facilitating and accelerating the ripening of the fhiit — 
as afTordipg a means by which grapes may be produced from a mere 
cutting, m the very short space of eighteen months — as offering a 
substitute for standard vines, in a green-house or grapery, which it 
may not be desirable to fruit till they have acquired strength and 
size, and thus saving a loss of time to the cultivator — and, especially, 
as being within the power of any one who has not a proper or suitable 
place for raising grapes by the common methods — we think that the 
system will be of much utility ; and, if their management is per- 
fectly understood, it will afford to the gentleman, the amateur, or the 
practical gardener, a pleasing source of gratification and delight, in 
thus producing this most refreshing and delidous fruit. For what 
can be more beautiful, or more convenient, and above all, more agree- 
able to our friends or ourselves, than to place upon our tables a vine 
loaded with its rich and blushing fruit, to4»e plucked firesh from the 
branch; while gr6wing in its full vigor, luxuriance and health. 

The vine has been cultivated in pots for many years, and the 
method was adopted by some of the first writers and practitioners. 
Nicol mentions it, in his Calender, very particularly ; Abercrombie 
and others recommend the trial ; but we find very little information, 
as respects the practice, till the experiment was pursued with the 
energy and zeal of the philosophical president of the London Horti- 
cultural Society. In a paper, upon early forcing, read before the 
Society, in June, 1817, and published in their Transactions (Vol. 11. 
p. 369--373), we find the following statement: — ^^* A pot containing 
two cubic feet of very rich mould, with proper subsequent attention, 
is fully adequate to nourish a vine, which, after being pruned in au- 
tumn, occupies twenty square feet of the roof of the hot-house ; and 
I have constantly found that vines, in such pots, being abundantly 
supplied vrith food and water, have produced more vigorous wood, 
when forced very early, than those of the same varieties, whose roots 
were permitted to extend beyond the limits of the house." Mr. 
Knight does not state how large a crop of grapes such a vine would 
bear, thus treated ; and we may infer, that, as no other communica- 
tion on the subject has appeared, the method was not extensively 
practised by him. 

Since that time, however, many have attempted this method of 
cultivation ; and among others, who have been very successful, are 
Mr. Buck, Mr. Stafford, and Mr. Mearns. The two latter gentle- 
men have written much upon the subject, in Paxton's Horticultuxal 
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r, and the accounts of their yery excellent management have 
attracted the attention of many amateurs and gardeners, who have 
added their experience to the practice. The late discovery of Mr. 
Meams, called the coiling system, which was read before the London 
Horticultural Society, and also communicated as above, and in ]LiOU- 
don's Magazine, has revived attention to the subject. Various exper- 
iments wiU be tried, the coming spring, in this vicinity, of the prac- 
ticability of the method. We are acquainted with several gentlemen, 
eminent in horticulture, who have already coiled their vines in the 
pots, and are only waiting the return of the proper season, to proceed 
with the system. The results of their experiments, together with 
those which we shall make, we hope to have the pleasure of com- 
municating in our Magazine, the ensuing season. We have copied 
two of Mr. Meams' communications, for the use of our readers, who 
may wish to make a trial of his method. They will be found under 
the head of Reviews, in the present number. 

We may be allowed, before we proceed to give the particulars of 
the cultivation of the vine in pots, as practised by us the last season, 
to make a few remarks in regard to the difierence of the two systems, 
and to compare theff value. The great advantages of coiling vines, 
are stated by Mr. Meams to be, the extraordinary space of time 
gained over the single eye system, and also to be founded on the 
principle, that the greater number of feeders or fibrous roots that are 
produced, the more vigorous and fruitful will be the growth of the 
plant. This principle we know to be founded on a law of nature, 
but how far it can be applied, m all cases, is to be determined. The 
transplanting of trees, shrubs, and vegetables, proceeds from the de- 
sire to increase the fibrous roots, check rapid growth, and induce 
fhiitfulness ; and hence we see, that any plant, were it to remain in 
one situation, from its first springing from the seed, or layer, or cut- 
ting, that its age of maturity would be propcxtionably slow, to one 
which had been frequently transplanted. But there must be some- 
thing to bring into action this vegetative principle: a plant removed 
with its leaves or buds ready to expand, contains within itself sufficient 
nourishment to produce and support roots ; but it is only by artificial 
means that grape cuttings can be made to produce roots in sufficient 
quantity to nourish a crop of fruit, the first season of their growth ; 
and this, probably, will not be accomplished, unless they are kept 
continually excited. 

The vines, when coiled, must be put in large pots, and plunged in 
a strong bottom heat, which will occupy much room, and the top of 
the branch will require to be wrapped up in moss, and always kept 
moist ; this will be a constant source of care and perplexity to the 
gardener, who must give his whole attention till the grapes are set. 
With the method of propagating from single eyes, it is unnecessary 
to mention, without being too explicit, but a few of the advantages 
it has, in our opinion, over that of coiling. In the first place, a com- 
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men hot-bed is all the bottom heat that ivill be required ; seooodly, 
they will require but little care, compared with the aboTe method ; 
thiixlly, they will make as strong vines as can be wished, the first 
season — some of ours bemg half an mch in diameter ; fourthly, they 
have produced, with us, more grapes than has been obtabed (as 
has been stated), by the coiling system ; and lastly, they require much 
less expense, and by judicious management, grapes may be produced 
almost every month m the year. 

The conductor of the Gardener's Magazme (J. C. Loudon, Esq.), 
in a late visit through the northern parts of England, has noticed, 
among other things, the cultivation oi the grape in pots, as practised 
at the Karl of Caernarvon's. The vines were raised from eyes, and 
treated precisely in the same manner we have adopted ; and from 
seventy pots were produced four hundred and fifty pounds of grapes; 
the vines were only eighteen months from the eye. ^' This," says 
the conductor, " may be considered as the extraordmary result of ex- 
traordinary skill, attention and perseverance." We merely mention 
diis to show that we have been as successful in our practice as some 
of the English gardeners; having raised firom twenty-five to thirty 
bunches oi grapes, which would average nearly half a pound each, 
on one vinet 

The particulan of cUhivaiion, which we have pursued, are made 
from memoranda taken during the time of their growth, fiom the 
first insertion of the eye in the soil, to the ripening of the fruit. 

March 9ih, 1833.— Shoots of the Black Hamburgh and White 
Chasselas grapes were selected, and formed into cuttings of smgle 
eyes or buds; this operation was performed by cutting off the wood 
in a sloping direction, one inch above the eye or bud, and two inches 
below* By this method of raising vines fix>m single eyes, they pro- 
duce a greater number of fibrous roots, which enaUes them to absoris 
an abundant supply of nourishment from the soil, and their growth 
becomes proportionably vigorous and strong. It is of importance, in 
selecting shoots for the purpose of forming the cuttings, to make 
choice of wood that is well ripened, short-jointed, sound, and with 
very little pith; such wood is more likely to be obtained fixun the 
middle or lower parts of branches of healthy vines,* than near the ex- 
tremities. 

After the cuttings were prepared, pots of three or four inches di- 
ameter were fiUed with a mixture of one third light sandy loam, 
and two thirds leaf soil, in which the cuttings were inserted in a 
slanting position, and each eye covered about half an mch m depth, 
finishing off vrith a gende watering, and tfa^ pots plunged to their 
rims in a moderate hot-bed. 

At the commencement, strict attention was paid to the heat of the 
bed, as it frequendy happens, if the heat is too powerfiil, the eyes 
will shoot up before any roots have protnided, and are very liable to 
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be destroyed, either by a powerful sunshine, or from too damp an 
atmosphere. 

The cuttings were watered very sparingly until the buds appeared 
above the surface of the soil ; air was freely admitted during the day, 
and the bed covered at night, in order to preserve an equal temper- 
ature as possible. 

March 24,— beivg fifteen days from the time the cuttings were 
put m the pots, they made their appearance above the surface, were 
shaded from the sun during the middle of the day, until they were 
well furnished with roots and the leaves began to expand ; water was 
dien regulariy supplied, and plenty of air allowed, to prevent them 
from being drawn up weak. 

By the 9th of may the vines had grown to the height of from 
eight to twelve inches, and were shifted into pots of six inches in 
diameter, making use of the same kind of soil as the cuttings woie 
put in, at the commencement. In repotting such young vines, they 
should be handled with great care, as the points of the roots, or spon- 
gbles, are exceedingly tender, and susceptible of injury ; the leading 
shoots should also be careiully protected, and all laterals removed as 
soon as they appear. The success depends much upon keeping up 
the temperature of the bed, which should rather increase than de- 
crease as the vines acquire strength ; and, as the least check b very 
injurious in this early stage of their growth, should the heat begin to 
decline; it must be renewed by linings ; for it is an essential pointy 
that they be continually kept in a vigorous and rapidly giowing state, 
the object in view being to produce one strong shoot for bearing 
fruit the following year. 

June 25M, — the vines were from two to three feet in height, and 
were again repotted mto pots fourteen inches in diameter, and fifteen 
iDches in depth ; the soil used, was composed of equal part3 of light 
knm and leaf soil, with the addition of about an eighth part of the 
jwhole of very rotten manure. Afrer potting they were removed 
bto the green-house, and placed over the front flue; thelhoots were 
trained upward in a direction correspondmg with the slope of the 
loof^ and ten inches fix>m the gla^; water was supplied frequently,. 
•nd oecasiooally liquid manure, till the wood began to ripen ; all lat-^ 
exal shoots were stop|)ed just above the first bud, which bud, was re^ 
tained to prevent the mam eyes firom starting prematurely. 

July 27fA,— the vines had attained the length of ax feet; and, as 
a sufficient length of wood was now obtained, each shoot was stopped, 
by pinchuig off the point ; this caused one or two of the uppermost 
eyes to start, and these were abo stopped when they had grown two 
or three joints. By thus contbually stopping the upper laterals, as 
often as they were pK>duced, the rapid flow of sap upward was 
checked, and the shoots acquired greater strength and size. When 
the wood had become perfectly ripened, each vine was cut to the 
length of five fiaet, and all the laterals, which had been soflbnd to 
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grow during summer in order to preserve tlie main eyes, were cut 
in close, leaving a straight, clean shoot. 

In NovenJ>er^ the vines were placed under the stage of the green- 
house, where they remained till the first week in March following, 
and were then placed in their former situation. 

March I5th, 1834, — ^the buds began to open, and by the 30tb, 
the fruit-buds were distinctly visible ; two to four bunches appearing 
from every eye, with the exception of two or three of the lowest. 
When the fruit was fairly developed, the shoots were stopped at the 
second bud above the upper bunch ; and one bunch only was retained 
on each shoot, with the exception of two vines ; on these, two bunches 
to each shoot were allowed to remain, for the purpose of ascertainmg 
more fully, to what extent vines in pots could support and ripen a 
crop of fruit. The two last mentioned vines were Black Ham- 
bivghs. One of them produced twenty-eight, and the other thirty 
bunches ; but it ultimately proved to be too large a number for them 
to ripen perfectly. Water was plentifully supplied, as often as the 
surface of the soO in the pots became dry, and the foliage was sjrr- 
inged frequently. No other care was necessary throughout the 
season, than occasionally to tie up the bearing shoots, to prevent 
them from being broken by the weight of the fruit. 

Five of the vines, viz. three White Chasselas and two Hamburghs, 
produced from eighteen to twenty-five bunches each, or one hundred 
and six collectively ; and on the 30th of July, the Chasselas* grapes 
were perfectly ripe; the Hamburghs had changed color, but did not 
arrive at maturity till about the 25th of August. Although firom 
fourteen to twenty bunches are considered by the English cultivators 
as a good crop for one vine, yet, from the experience which we have 
had, thus far, in the culture of vines in pots, we have no doubt but 
that thirty bunches and upwards, of the small growing kinds, as the 
Sweetwater, Muscadine, &c., may be obtained from each vine, equal 
in excellence to those grown by any other method. Mr. StafiS^rd,- 
one of the fhost successful cultivators, says, that all the most delicate 
sorts are superior, when grown in pots, to any he ever saw grown on 
the rafters ; and he further states, that he has often proved, that a 
pot placed in the house, on the 1st of January, and the same species 
trained up the rafter, and subjected to the same heat, — ^the former 
will ripen its fruit at least a month earlier than the latter. 

The annexed plan is one we would suggest to those who wish to 
erect a small house, which would answer the purpose of growing, 
grapes in pots without great expense. 

Fig. 1, is a section of the house, which is ten feet in diameter, 
eight feet high at the back, and four feet in fix)nt; it is sunk two feet 
under the surface of the ground, as at (a a), if the situation is dry — 
otherwise it should be on a level ; (b) is a flue which may commence 
at eitlfer end of the house, as convenient, and should be carried 
across the end, along the front, and out at the back; (c) is a pit in 
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the centre, which may be used for many purposes; such aa raising 
lettuces, radishes, &i.c., or for starting annual flowers, early cabbages, 
cauliflowers, kc, to be transplanted out in the garden ; as it will not 
be shaded till the vines have 
made considerable growth; or 
rines on the coiling system, 
which will require bottom heat 
to grow them, might be plunged. 
The pit is btended to be 
filled with leaves mixed with 
manure, or with leaves alone, as 
at (d)t The back and ends 
may he made of common boards, 
placed eight inches apart, filled 
m between the two, with leaves, 
hay, sea-weed, or dry tan {« c); 
the front may be of thick four 
inch plank. (/) is a shelf, on 
the back, four feet from the 
bottom; it should he about 
fourteen inches wide, and made 
very strong; on this and the 
flue, all round, should be placed 
the pots of vines; those on the 
flue to be trained up half way 
the roof of the house, and those 
on tlie hack shelf to be trained 
down to meet them, at the same 
slope of the glass, at the dis- 
tance of ten inches. The trellis 
may be made of wire or of 
wood. 

Fig. S, is the ground plan. 
Such a house is not intended 
for forcing in January or Febru- 
ary; as it would require more 
length of flue, and fires to be 
continually kept burning, which 
would be attended with consid- 
erable expense and attention. 
One could, however, easily be 
made for the purpose. In this 
house it is supposed that, if the 
vines commenced growing about 
the first of March, ripe fi'uit 
would be obtabed from the &st 
of August to the middle of Sep- 
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tember, according to the earliness or lateness of the variety. If the 
lower sashes are covered during night, with mats or hay, in March, 
very little fire would be required to keep up the requisite tempeiv 
ature, which should not be on an average, more than fifty*five de- 
grees the first fifteen or twenty days. The expense of erecting such 
a house would not be great, and it would contab about fifty pots 
of vines, which would ripen at least, three hundred pounds of grapes. 



Art. II. On the future Progress of Gardening' in America, 
By Grant Thorburn, Esq., of New York. 

The improvement of gardening, like that of every art or com- 
modity, necessarily depends on demand and production ; these causes 
.operate recipnx^illy on each other. A nicety of taste in the pur* 
chase of vegetables and fruits, exposed in our public markets, will 
occasion articles of better quality being brought there ; and articles 
of a superior quality, by improving and rendering more fastidious the 
taste of the purchaser, will ensure the continuance of their produc- 
tion. In like manner, if those who have private gardens, were a 
little more difficult to please, in selecting a gardener, and in the 
quality of the produce sent to table, the consequence would be, an 
improvement in that produce, and more scientific gardeners; and 
thus, the more scientific gardeners would surprise and delight, by 
their superior fruits and flowers, and the greater order, beauty, and 
high keeping of their gardens; and the habits of both parties, accom- 
modating themselves to this improved state of things, would be the 
ground on which to rely for its contbuance. In this view of the 
subject, the future progress of gardening depends on two causes, vis. 
the improvement of the taste of the patrons of gardening, and the 
Improvement of the science and art of practical gardei^rs. 

Improvement is the characteristic of civilized man, and implies 
progressive advances. Men rest satisfied with what they have, when 
ithey know of nothing better; and, therefore, one of the first sources 
of improvement, in the taste of the patrons of gardening, — ^whether 
of the tradesman, who has recourse to the public market, or the pri- 
vate gentleman, who is in possession of a garden, — is the increase of 
Icnowledge. The wealthy tradesmen of our villages should look into 
the markets of Boston, New York, end Philadelphia; and, not to 
mention fruits and forced or exotic productions, let them compare 
the cauliflowers and salading of the three markets. Those who have 
once acquired a taste for such salads of endive, as are sold in acid 
markets throughout the winter, wouM hardly content tbemsdvas 
'with barely a supply of turnips and potatoes only. 
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3%e ignoranct of ike proper mode of cooking wetabhs^ and 
especiaUy of dressing salads, which exists among the middling classes, 
is another retarding cause. A French laborer, out of a few leaves 
of dandelion and wdd sorrel, — ^which may be gathered by the hedge- 
sides, any where, and almost at any time, — will produce, merely by 
the aid of the common condiments, what the wives of the greater 
number of respectable American fimners and tradesmen have no idea 
of. There can be no great demand for a thing, of which the use is 
not thoroughly understood ; and, therefore, an improvement in the 
knowledge and practice of cooking must take place, among a certain 
class, before much can be expected in the quantity,, kind, or ^ality 
of the gardening articles which they qpmmonly consume. 

Yours, Grant Thobburn. 

HcMefi Covey Long Island, Dec. 23, 1834. 

Thk above eommimication from Mr. Thorbum. is the fint of a lerief which 
be intends to furnish us, as his leisure permits. We are sure thev will not be the 
least interesting portion of our original contributions. The subjlbt which Mr. 
Thorbum has touched upon, is one of much importance, and one which requires 
more attention than many are aware of. It is, as he obsenres, that the rise and 
process of gardening necessarily depend upoh the improyementB and discoreries 
which are made in cookinj^ the various articles, which are the production of a good 
garden. The art of cooking vegetables must certainly take precedence of the in- 
troduction of them into our manets, to any degree or plenty ; for until the wants 
of the public call for them, there is no sale for any new or rare varieties, however 
useful u^the culinary department. We presume, that as long as Mr. Thorbum 
has been acquainted and concerned in the business of the seedsman, he has had the 
pleasure, amonff others, to introduce some of the most excellent vegetables which 
are to be found in our gardens. We cannot recal to mind all the kinds which 
have been brought to notice within a few years, but we would mention one or two, to 
substantiate his n*marks. The tomato,,or love-apple, (Lycopersicum esculentum), 
was, for two or three years, found in our marxets in abundance, and could be 
procured at almost any price, even in the early part of the season. But few knew 
the method of cooking tiiem so successfully as to be made one <lf the finest satioes 
which can be produced from the garden. From these few, however, the know- 
ledge of their value became generally known, and the desire to procure them con- 
sequently increased ; till now, they are not to be had, in the first part of the season, 
in our markets, only at a high price ; and well repaying the gardener for his 
trouble in growing them throughout the whole summer. The cauliflower and 
broccoli, and especially the salsify, or vegetable oyster, (Tragopogon porrifolius), 
and egg-plant (Solanum ovigeruiA), are not held so much in esteem as they de- 
serve to be ; the fast, particularly, being one of the richest ve^tables (we might 
almost say fruits) we have ever tasted. They are easy of cultivation, and may be 
raised with almost aa much facility as the. tomato ; and when the proper manner 
of cooking them, so as to render tnem agreeable and palatable to^the taste, shall 
become as generally known as that of the tomato, they will be one of the first veg- 
etables sought afVer in our markets. The salsify is also a fine vegetable, being 
much superior to the parsnip, which it will probably, some time take the place of. 
Broccoli and cauliflowers have been rather plentifVil in our markets till lately ; but 
sow, the art of cooking them properly having been acquired, there is not a suf* 
ficient quantity to supply the market. This is owing to a better acquaintance with 
the methods of dressing vegetables for the table, which has created a desire for 
nicer and more excellent productions. In proportion as the culinary art becomes 
more complete, choice thmgs will be desired, and the productions of the market 
garden will be greatly improved, in striving to supply toe wants of #more refined 
and discriminating community. — Candg. 

▼OL. I. — fio. n. o 
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Art. hi. On the Propagation of the Grape Vine; with Observeh 
tions on Us Management^ Pruning , Spc, in the Cfrien^house and 
Grapery, and the Formation of Vine Borders. By J. W. Russell. 

Ever since the iDtroductioD of the grape into Great Britain, it has 
been highly esteemed, and extensively cultivated. Large vineyards 
were formerly existbg in many places, and wine equal to that of 
Burgundy, was prepared from grapes growing in the unfiivorable 
climate of England. Its first introduction into the forcing depart- 
ment) was about' the commencement of the eighteenth century ; and 
this was done by fires, kept blaming in hollow walls, upon which the 
vines were trained. Since this period, houses for its cultivation alone 
have been erected, and scarcely a garden «can be called complete, 
unless grapes are one of its principal productions; and it has at once 
been the pride and boast of the English gardener, to raise to perfec- 
tion this excellent fruit. Various methods and plans have been sug- 
gested, for 4)6 proper construction of houses to facilitate their culti- 
vation; and numberless opinions advanced, in regard to propagation, 
pruning, training and management: but perhaps, after all, not so 
much depends upon any one method of proceeding, as upon the 
knowledge of the management of an artificial climate. As the grape 
vme is now becoming extensively grown, in green-houses and 
graperies, in this country, and as some observations to aid its success- 
ful cultivation may be useful to your readers, I here offer sucAi prac- 
tical remarks as are the results of a method I have pursued, with 
scarcely an instance of disappointment. 

The vine is propagated m>m a single eye (or bud) with two or 
three inches of the preceding year's wood ; this method I prefer to 
any other as yet known by me, for the following reasons: diey pro- 
duce more abundant roots, — ^grow shorter jointed, — and will, if judi- 
ciously treated, come into bearing the second year. Those who 
wish to propagate the vine firom eyes, must prepare for making a hot- 
bed to forward their growth: I should reconmiend the bed to be 
made about the first week in April, rather than earlier in the season ; 
nothing is gained by beginning sooner, as there will be more difficul- 
ties to contend with, and the vine, when checked in its in&ncy, 
rarely, if ever recovers. An equal portion of oak leaves and stable 
manure, well blended together, makes the best hot-bed ; if oak leaves 
cannot be obtained, any hard-wood leaves will answer as a substitute. 
It would forward the work, by mixing the compost intended to make 
the bed of, a week or ten days before it is wanted for use, into a 
round heap in some sheltered place. If the ground is level where 
the bed is to be made, I should recommend as a preventive against 
water afte^ heavy rains chilling it through, brush-wood or the prun- 
ings of trees, laid about a foot in depth, which will remedy the evil. 
Take the dimensions of the frame proposed to be used, and measure 
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the ground about eighteen inches larger than the frame, driying a 
stake down at each comer, as a guide to go by ; adjust die brush- 
wood accordingly, and commence making the bed, shaking the whole 
of the manure well together, and beating it pretty solid with the fork 
as you advance ; being mindful to build the bed up square with the 
stakes, to the height of two and a half, or three feet: this, done, 
place the frame on the bed, and shut up close for a few days until 
the heat rises; then give a little air, by tilting up the light a few 
inches at the back, to let the steam escape.. By thrusting a stick or 
two down in the centre of the bed, it will enable you to ascertain the 
heat, by taking tliem out at intervals, and examining them; or, it 
will be immediately perceived when the rank heat has escaped, by 
no steam arising fiom the bed. • 

The bed should be now covered over, three or four inches deep 
mth soil, still keeping the sticks m the bed, as a guide ; as it is neces- 
sary for the well-doing of the eyes, to be certain that the burning 
heat b over, before plunging the pots : the strong heat starts the eyes 
before any roots are protruded, and they frequently will advance in 
growth, from an inch to two mches, before the roots are formed. 
When this is the case, it is a hundred to one against them, if they 
start thus prematurely : as soon as air is given, the plants that appa- 
rently looked so flourishing, wilt down, to rise no more ; this is what 
is generally called damping off. The above items, as regards the 
temperature of the bed, are equa^y applicable to the rorcing of 
cucumbers and melons. 

It will now be time to begin to prepare the eyes (or buds); this 
done, select some compost of light vegetable mould, and have at hand 
as many pots of the first and second size, as there are buds : it will 
be %und to be far the best plan to plant only one eye in a pot, cov- 
ering it with the mould, about an inch ; giving them when 
finished, a gentle watering with a water-pot, through a fine rose. 
Now begin to plunge the pots down to the 'rim, in regular order, 
being careful to keep them as near level as possible ; attention 
must be paid to watering, so as to keep the soil m the pots moist. 
Too much moisture, or too much drought is equally injurious ; the 
cultivator must take into consideration the two extremes, and en- 
deavor to avoid them, to be successiiil. It will, perhaps, be neces- 
sary in a fortnight after plunging the pots in the frame (or less time, 
as it depends greatly upon the weather) to add more heat to the 
bed ; this must be done by lining it all round, with a similar mixture 
of manure and leaves, as the bed was made of. If leaves cannot be 
easily obtained, stable manure alone, will answer the purpose. Take 
off the manure fix>m the sides of the bed, all round, with a sharp 
spade, as close as possible, and be careful to leave the fiame secure; 
then commence linmg the beds, mixing the manure that is taken 
from the sides with that which is supposed to be in readiness : then 
begin to place the lining, about two feet in width, all round the 
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frame, beating it well with the fork as you go on, whikt the manure 
18 brought halif way up the sides and ends ; then finish off with some 
long coarse stable litter, or leaves alone, to the level with the top of 
the firame, leaving no part of it in sight but the sashes. 

When the plants make their appearance, care must be taken not 
to neglect givmg air, every day, when the weather will admit of it ; 
if it should so happen that the wind is sharp and piercing, and at the 
same time a fine, bright sun-sliine, air must be given, either at the 
finont or back of the fran^p, making use of a single or double bass mat 
laid over that part where air is given; this will be a means of check- 
ing the cold air, meliorating it in some measure, and rendering it more 
ooncenial to the growth of the young plants. Covering up the whole 
surmce of the firame with double bass mats, every night after the 
plants make their appearance, must also be attended to, as long as 
the nights are cold; covering up when the sun leaves the frame at 
night, and uncovering when the sun shines on it again in the morn- 
ing. Some days will be dull and cloudy, with no sun-shine ; never- 
theless, the firame must be uncovered at the regular time in the 
morning, as it would be very injurious to the plants to keep them 
shaded over, during the day; for light is indispensably necessary to 
their well doing. When the plants are four or five inches high, they 
should be repotted, into ppts of the fourth size (about seven inches 
in diameter). A similar compost recommended for the eyes will 
answer ; and care must be taken when the plants are turned out of 
thepots, to keep the ball entire. 

Xake off the frame from the bed, and also the soil, and fork it up, 
and level it; then put on the fiame, and alsa the soil on the surface, 
plunge the pots down to the rim, and give them a gende watering. 
The plants should be shaded fix>m the hot rays of the sun, for %, few 
days after repotting, viz. — ^from about ten m the mombg, to two or 
three in the afternoon. In about a week, the plants will, if well 
managed, begm to grow freely ; give a copious supply of air every 
day, or the plants will grow weak, and oi course be much injured ; 
a litde manure water, three or four times a w^k will make them 
grow luxuriantly. If the plants begin to touch the sashes, the firame 
must be raised, to allow them to extend their growth, by propping 
it up with a few blocks of wood. About the second week in June, 
the plants should be repotted again, for the last time, into pots ojf 
the sixth size, and plunged out in the open air, under a south fence 
or wall ; the pots to be mulched over with some old hot-bed manure, 
and a stake placed to each plant, about eight feet high, to secure 
the plants to, as they proceed in their grow&. 

Yours, J. W. RusscLL. 

Mount Auburn^ Cambridge, Dec. 27, 1834. 

(To he ConHnuid,) 
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Akt. IV. Some Remarks on the DiffieuUy of identifying the Vari- 
eties of Fruits. By R. Manning, Esq. 

In examining the different pomological authorities, for the purpose 
of identifymg our fruits, we immediately perceive that their descrip- 
tions are so much at variance, that it is impossible to reconcile the 
different names and synonimes with each other. The writers of 
these descriptions, indeed, have in most cases seen only the fruits, 
sent to them, perhaps from a distance, and by persons unacquainted 
with pomology : whereas, no one should attempt a description, with- 
out having seen the bearing trees, and critically examined the leaf, 
the wood, and the peculiar growth of each tree. 

The French, the German, and the English languages are enriched 
with many books on fruits, some of them of high excellence. For 
deep research, and accuracy, of observation, the old edition of Duha- 
mel is certainly unrivalled among French works on this subject; and 
hj all who have bestowed any attention upon horticulture, has inva- 
riably been acknowledged as the standard authority. But it is sup- 
posed that many of the fruits described by Duhamel, differ from 
those of Germany and of the old English authors. A new edition of 
Duhamel, which should include all the latter acquisitions to this de- 
lightful science, was therefore anticipated with much gratification 
by the lovers of pomology. I fear that their hopes have be*en> b 
some measure, disappointed. The new edition (which is in the 
possession of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society) is certainly a 
superb work in external appearance, and especially superb m price. 
It b elegantly printed, and the figures are executed with great splen- 
dor. But I regret to observe, that in many instances, the editors 
have deviated fix>m the first edition, to which, on the contrary, they 
should have strictly adhered, except in the case of firuits which have 
been brought into notice sbce its publication. The high and long 
established character of the origmal work, should have preserved it 
sacred fix)m all mterpolations, or supposed amendments, however 
specious. The new firuits should have been added separately ; and 
in describing them, as well as the wood, the leaves, be, the editors 
should have emulated the critical accuracy and precision of the great 
author, whose labors they were endeavoring to render more exten- 
sively usefiil to the modem public. But so far is this firom being the 
case, that many of the fruits appear to have been sent firom distant 
departn^ents, and are sometimes described, and the names affixed, by 
those who sent them; and sometimes, being deemed by the editajrs 
other and distinct varieties, have received new names. Thb is the 
more surprising, as no one is ignorant of the bewildering variety pf 
shapes and colors fi'equently assumed by the same fiuit, in different 
soils and expositions. By a little caution, all these errors might have 
been avoided; but caution seems to be no attribute of the French 
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character; and they seldom hestow a thought upon the mere avoid- 
ance of error, when their inventive genius can be gratified with nov- 
elty, though only in a name. 

Compared with the same set of men in England, the French nur- 
serymen and growers of fruit appear but imperfectly acquainted with 
horticulture, as a science ; and they have, besides, been guilty of great 
negligence, in sending trees to this country ; it is not too much to 
say, that three fourths of all we have received, have come to us under 
wrong names, though generally ordered as specimen trees. The 
consequences of these errors have been extremely annoying and vex- 
atious, and are quite sufficient to account for the frequent failure of 
our own nurserymen to afford satisfaction. Innumerable instances of 
this nature have been reported, but 1 will only mention two. Eight 
specimen trees were ordered, each one of which was to be a distinct 
sort, by name ; and in namey it is true, they were distinct ; but the 
fruit of each, when it appeared, proved to be the old and well known 
St. Michael. The writer of this, among many other trees from 
France, has seven of the same worthies pear, all of which were 
marked, when received, as distinct varieties. Propagating from trees 
thus received, without a suspicion of their being other than genuine, 
is it wonderful or censurable that our nurserymen should fall into 
occasional eirors? But let our experience teach us a s^alutary dis- 
trust jof new and high-sounding appellations; embellishments consid- 
ered by our French friends doubly essential to fruits, which have 
nothing else to recommend them. 

The superiority of the English nurserymen, arises in a great meas- 
ure, from the impulse imparted by their horticultural society. This 
society was established many years since, with a view, among other 
important oUects, to correct the nomenclature of their fruits, and to 
test their dirorent qualities. For this purpose, an immense collection 
has been formed, comprismg all the different varieties of fruits, from 
avery part of the world : specimen trees of each sort have been 
planted out, and descriptions given only from an accurate examina- 
tion of the ripe fruit. This society has been greatly instrumental in 
diffiising correct ideas upon this subject, and in giving to pomological 
information a precision and method which it had not hitherto pos- 
sessed. The associated exertions of its members, have naturally 
effected much more than the solitary labors of preceding writers. 
Mr. Robert Thompson, the head gardener of the fruit department, 
in the garden of this society, having studied the French, the German, 
and other languages, in order to make himself acquainted with evenr 
book of merit relating to his profession; and having, besides, the ad- 
vantage of so vast a collection of trees, as a field of comparison and 
research, may reasonably be supposed to have accumulated propor- 
tionate treasures of pomological knowledge ; — ^to surpass, not any^ 
but aU other individuals in these attainments. Now, precisely what 
wa have long wanted, is supplied to us by the Catalogues of the 
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London Horticultural Society : they constitute a standard work for 
reference ; a complete text-book, which, beginning in the only way 
to insure correctness, and continuing with the extension of knowledge, 
may be consulted with perfect confidence by the growers of fruits. 
In this publication (the second edition of which appealed in 1831, 
and of which a volume for 1835 is understood now to be preparing for 
the press), all the varieties of fruits are described in columns, as fast 
as the mil is proved. The first-rate fruits are already numerous 
enough for any nursery catalogue ; and, if we add those of second- 
rate merit, some of which, in our climate, have already proved very 
fine, it will afford a collection adequate to the wants of any part of 
our country. I would, therefore, propose that every nurseryman, 
who has in view the reputation of his garden, and the satisfaction of 
his patrons, should correct his catalogue by that of Mr. Robert 
Thompson. Grafts, of every different variety, are sent by this gen- 
tleman, with the most praiseworthy liberality, to all who apply. Let 
our nurserymen procure these grafts, and establish a specimen tree 
of each sort; by this simple methW, we shall escape all danger of 
mistake. In our exhibitions of fruits, instead of a wearisome enu- 
meration of authorities, — ifl^tead of sajring, this is the apple or the 
pear described by the old or the new Duhamel, by Cox, or any 
other author, it will be sufficient to say, this is the fruit, the grafts of 
which were received fjx)m the London Horticultural Society, and 
which is described m their catalogue, under its proper number : for 
so vexatious are the errors, no doubt unintentionally committed, thati 
it has become absolutely necessary for the purchasers of trees to 
ascertain the source from which the original scion was obtained, — to* 
institute an inquiry into the pedigree of the tree. The new fruits,, 
which have originated in this country, can be obtained at most of tho 
nurseries, true to their names. The mistakes of which we complain 
are in the collections of European fruits; and have arisen, not from 
any neglect of our own, but from that of the European gardeners, 
from whom we have #rocured our specimen trees. If wcishould 
disregard all other authorities, and adopt the catalogues of the Lon- 
don Horticultural Society as our sole standard, any person desirous 
of making a collection of fruits, would do it with perfect confidence 
that his trees would be not only tnie, but precisely the same which 
are known and cultivated in Europe, under the same names by which 
he receives them ; and the same firuit would no longer be distinguished 
by one name in New England, by a second in New York, and by a 
third in Pennsylvania. 

R. Manning. 
Salem, Jan. IQth, 1835. 
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Art. V. Observations on some of the Insects which infest Trus 
and Plants ; with Hints on a Method of their Destruction. Bj 
B. Hale Ives. 

Natural History, and particularly that branch of it relating to 
the iihsect world is so closely allied to horticulture and rural afiairs, 
that your Magazine would be considered incomplete, and not true to 
its title, did it not occasionally treat on the benefits or inconveniences 
we experience from these minute, yet important animals in the econ- 
omy of nature. 

During the three past years, I have paid some little attention to 
the science of entomology, and studied the habits and economy of 
many of these little "pilgrims of summer;" more particularly those 
which are the bane of the fruit and flower garden, and on which man 
places his foot without compunction. 

All must be familiar with the common garden caterpillar, and the 
injury done by it to our fruit tre^s ; yet few are aware that it is in 
their power to annihilate them, and with little labor, even in the 
dreary months of winter. Many plans htfve been suggested and put 
in execution, for the destruction of the worms after they have left the 
egg and commenced their ravages. They are then brought into no- 
tice by a web-like covering, which they spin in a fork ol the trees, 
to protect them from rains, and the dews of night. The most eflicient 
plan yet invented, is that of our late townsman, the Hon. Timothy 
Pickering, which consists of a spiral brush, attached to a pole, by 
which they are dislodged, after they are colonized upon the tree. 

The following, which I extract from my journal of 1832, in rela- 
tion to this pestiferous caterpillar, with a few subsequent observations, 
may possibly prove of use to some reader of your highly useful Mag- 
azine. 

^^Fehruary 26. — In a walk this morning, I found two heavy co- 
coons of the PhaUena gintia, upon the comnoon alder (Alnus glu- 
tinoso), and a fine live specimen of the winter moth {Cheimatobia 

vulgaris). On returning through the apple orchard of U , 

Esq., I perceived nearly all the trees speckled with occasional dead 
leaves, adhering to the branches so firmly as to require considerable 
force to dislodge them. Ekch leaf covered a small patch of from 
one to two hundred eggs, united together, as well as to the leaf, by 
a gummy and silken fibre, peculiar to the moth. I gathered a few 
bunches of these eggs for a more careful examination, and deposited 
them in my cage of cocoons." 

These eggs proved to be those of the moth of the orchard, or gar- 
den caterpillar, so well known to gardeners, and which are hatched 
soon after the leaf buds expand. In March, 1833, I visited the 
above named orchard, and, as an experiment, cleared three trees, 
frcHn which I took ^u^nty-one bunches of eggs, whbh would have 
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Eroduced as many colonies of wonns. The remainder of the trees I 
»ft untouched until the 10th of May, when I found the worms were 
hatched from the egg, and had commenced their slow, but sure rav- 
ages. I watched them, from time to time, until many branches had 
been spoiled of their leaves, and in the autumn were entirely destitute 
of fruit; while the three trees which had been stripped of their eggs, 
were flush with foliage, each limb without exception, ripening its finit. 

My observations and experiments were not confined to the apple ; 
many other trees are attacked by a caterpillar whose habits are 
similar to the one above named. From a small butternut tree in my 
own garden, I took seven bunches of eggs, in the spring, and the 
subsequent season my tree was wholly exempt from the worm which 
had destroyed a great part of the leaves, the two previous summers. 

These observations may not be new, yet I have never seen in- 
structions from the pen of any one, for destroying them in the egg, 
but always after they were hatched, and had commenced their dep- 
redations. 

Now I am sanguine in the belief, that a garden or orchard can be 
cleared of these deposites of eggs, in one tenth part of the time usu- 
ally taken to clear them of the worm, by the brush method ; for it 
must be recollected, that these deposites are always made visible to 
the eye, by the natural covering of a leaf; never in one instance, 
have I found them otherwise. 

Small trees can be kept clean by the hands, while those upon the 
larger trees, out of reach of the hand, can be easily destroyed by a 
little straw or flax, tied on the end of a pole, then set on fire, and 
applied to the eggs, which instantly expand and burst with a consid- 
ersible crackling noise. These eggs are not aflected by a cold of 
forty or fifty degrees below zero, while an application of heat as 
before named instantly destroys them. 

I do not call the attention of your readers to this common worm, 
as being anything new to them, but merely to the fact that the rav- 
ages of this caterpillar can be prevented in the above mentioned 
simple manner, and at a period too, when time can be better spared 
for the purpose, than in the busy month of May. 

There are other noxious insects, whose habits ought to be better 
known by all who have a fruit garden, particularly the peach borer 
{jEgeria exitiosa), and the Curcidio of the apple, green gage, &c., 
which does such incalculable injury to our good firuit. 

Should you consider the few hints given of service, and meet your 

approbation, you may possibly hear from me again on the best 

method of preventing the premature decay of our peach trees by the 

insidious borer. ^ t> tt t 

Yours, B. Hale Ives. 

Salem, Jan. 10, 1835. 

We Bhall be extremely happy to receive a continuation of such very valuable 
xemarka, for we have long been aware that not sufiicient attention has been given 
by borticultaritti, to that Draneb of natural history which relates to those inseots 
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which cause the gardener so much yexstion, trouUe, and disippointment, sea- 
son aller season. Merely destroying the larvoD every summer, so imperfectly as 
is generally done, will never much lessen the innumerable quantities wnich swarm 
on almost every tree and shrub. The manner of picking off the eggs as hinted 
by Mr. Ives, is undoubtedly new to most of our readers, and we hope that the ex- 
periment will be further tried, and the results of the Buccess communicated through 
our Magazine. We should be Had to receive communications on the subject from 
any of our friends. Mr. Ives has paid much attention to entomology, and has a 
large collection of insects ; he has even succeeded in raising some species of in- 
sects for his cabinet, which are rarely to be found in our gardens. — Conds. 



Art. VI Remarks on the Management of the Gladiolus natalensis, 
(called by some psittacinus,) By S. Sweetser. 

Gentlemen, 

You having requested me to give you an account of the manner 
in which I treated the Gladiolus natalensb, which I presented at the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society's grand exhibition last Septem- 
ber, and mentioned particularly in your report in your last number, 
I cheerftidly comply with your solicitation. Although not much of 
an adept in the delightful and agreeable art of horticulture and flori- 
culture, and especially, not much used to communicating the results 
of my experiments to paper, yet, knowing your great desire to pro- 
cure all information possible that may be useful or interesting, I 
willingly contribute my mite towards advancing the pursuit of this 
fiivorite science. 

This species of Gladiolus I think to be one of the most beautiful 
which have been introduced into this country, and it certainly may be 
considered one of the most valuable, because it is decidedly of easy 
and simple cultivation ; — ^It also increases very fast, and it will un- 
doubtedly, before long, not only be one of the chief ornaments of the 
greenhouse and parlor, but will become as conunon in the garden 
parterre, as the rich Georgina. 

The o&ets from the bulb which I flowered last season, large and 
small, amounted to nearly fifty ; and I have no doubt but that they 
may be all grown so strong this year, as to flower vigorously the 
next. The other species of the Gladiolus which are generaUy 
grown, I have not given much attention to, but I have now planted 
from two to three dozen of each ; and should you wish, may com- 
municate to your numerous readers the coming season, some obser- 
vations on the success of my management. 

As I have observed above, the culture is very simple and will 
require but a few words to detail the method. In the month of 
April I purchased two bulbs, and set them in small pots about 
four bches in diameter, filled with a prepared compost, consist- 
ing of about one half peat, and one half loam, with a small por- 
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tion of sand, and placed them in the greenhouse. (I have no doubt 
a warm room, or a hot-bed, in which the heat is nearly exhausted, 
would answer the same purpose.) They remained in this situation, 
making apparently very little progress in their growth, till all danger 
of spring Irosts and chilling winds were over, when one was turned 
out of the pot and plunged in the border ; the other remained in the 
pot, which however, was shifted once or twice during the season. 
The latter did not flower, owing undoubtedly to being confined in 
too small a pot. The former, a few days after its removal grew 
astonishingly fast, and by the first of September it had thrown up 
four flower spikes, to the height of nearly four feet* About the 
twelfth of the month it began to open its gorgeous blossoms, and at 
one time, I counted seven fully expanded, on one spike. The ex- 
hibition of the society being near at hand, and knowing that the com- 
mittee wished to collect every thing beautiful, and more particularly 
every thing new and rare, and fearing that mutilating the plant would 
destroy its elegance, I took it up, placed it in a large pot about ten 
inches in diameter, and set it in a shady situation until the sevenr 
teenth, when it was sent to the exhibition, with a few other varieties 
of plants. Its removal to the pot contrary to my expectations, did 
not injure the blooming in the least, every bud opening in full per- 
fection. The soil, where it was turned out of the pot in the spring, 
was a light sandy loam, without having been enriched ; the exposure 
of the plant to the sun was only until mid-day, it standing partlj^ 
under the shade of a tree ; and on a sandy bottom, I gave it 
large quantities of water every eve succeeding the hot days of the 
season ; and from this circumstance of its situation, I infer that it loves 
a loamy rather than a peat soil, as is generally recommended in the 
English publk^tions. The bulb was set only an inch under the sur- 
face of the soil, and the flower stems as they advanced, were tied to 
to small neat sticks, painted green. After the flower stems had 
withered away, they were turned out of the pots m a warm aspect, 
placed upon their sides (to prevent wet fix)m penetrating the heart) four 
inches under the soil, where they remained till the approach of hard 
firosts ; when they were taken up, cleaned of their old dead leaves 
and fibres, wrapt up in papers, and put away in a dry room. 

Yours, S. SWEETSER. 

Cambridgeporty Jan. 8th, 1835. 

We pla^e much valne upon th? above communication of Mr. Sweetser, as it ii 
the actual result of the practice pursued by him in flowering this snecies, spoke ) 
of in our last. We think the Gladiolus one of the most beautiful ^nus of thf* 
whole natural family of Iridee, and we belieye, that when the cultivation of all 
the species is better understood, they will become equally common with the Tulip, 
the nyacinth, and the Narcissus, to wliich they will not yield in the elegance, 
and diversity of their colors. In E.igland, the Hon. and Rev. William Herbert 
has £iven the whole family of Iridera ffreat attention, and particu arly the genut 
Gladioli ; he has raised many beautiml hybrids, which are now to be found in 
every collection, where choice kinds are desired ; and so much have they been 
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admired, that the old species, from which they were originated, l»ve almost 
ceased to be cultivated. The byzantinus, cardinalis, ana communis, with its 
varieties, are the only kinds we have ever observed in the ^rdens around Boston, 
and we are not aware of the existence of others at present in the country. Next 
season we hope to have the pleasure of showing some of the new varieties raised 
by Mr. Herbert ; we are expecting some before long, and perhaps many will be 

Slad to hear that they are likely to become denizens of our own greenhouses and 
lower gardens. 
The accompany! Dg plate is one we have copied from a painting we executed 
last autumn from the very plant which is the subject of Mr. Sweetser's commupi- 
cation. It represents only the top of a spiae, which numbered seven ex- 
panded flowers. Having seen a description of thik species in the English flori- 
cultural publications, we intended importing some of the bulbs ', but being at Mr. 
Thorburns in New York, last spring, he informed us that he expected a small 
quantity, though very rare ; we engaged one or two dozen of them, and had the 
pleasure of introducing it into this vicinity. We received a few months since 
several dozen bulbs of this species, with others, and expect a large quantity in a 
few weeks. — Conds. 



Art. VII. On the Cultivation of Lobelia cardinalis, fulgens, splen- 
dens, syphilitica, and speciosa. By the Conductors. 

These five varieties of the showy genus Lobelia, we succeeded 
in growing very beautifully last season. Some of the plants were 
five feet in height, and were covered with a profusion of their rich 
and brilliant flowers. They are a great ornament to the garden, as 
they can be placed when grown in pots, in any situation, and in 
some parts where no other species of plants will flourish to any de- 
gree of beauty. Under the shade of shrubs or trees, we have found 
them to preserve the elegance of their blossoms for a much greater 
length of time, than when set in sunny places. And we may sup- 
pose that their natural habitats would be in the shade, as our native 
species are mostly found growing in low, damp, and sheltered sit- 
uations. 

When the fulgens was first introduced into Great Britain, it sold 
at a guinea a plant : it may now be bought for two or three shillings. 
The common cardinalis which flourishes by the sides of little brooks 
and in wet places in our vicinity, throwing up its glittering spikes of 
flowers, was thought by Justice, an old and celebrated florist, as '^a 
flower of most handsome appearance, which should not be wanting 
in curious gardens, as it excels all other flowers I ever knew, in the 
richness of its color." 

The fulgens and splendens are natives of Mexico, and are not yet 
very common, though it seems astonishing that their great beautv 
should not have found them a place m every flower border where it 
is desirable to gather all that is choice and rare. They are tender 
plants, and require the protection of a frame or green-house during 
the wmter, which may be perhaps, one reason that they are not to 
be seen more plentifully in our gardens. The speciosa is a new and 
very late mtroduced variety ; it was found growbg among the other 
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varieties in a flower border in Scotland, and is supposed to be a hy- 
brid between syphilitica, and either tulgens, or cardinalis. It has 
never flowered in this vicinity till last season ; and its rich, purple- 
tinted blossoms form a fine contrast with the bright scarlet ones of 
the other varieties. The syphilitica is a native of Vii^inia, with 
flowers of a vivid sky blue ; and when all five varieties are grown 
strong in pots, and plunged in the border in separate masses, they form 
one of the most magnificent objects to be seen among the whole 
range of herbaceous perennials. 

The manner in which we treated them to flower in pots, was as 
foUows: — ^During February (about the middle of the month) we 
took young plants, that had been potted ofi* in small pots (No. 2, 
about four inches in diameter) the preceding autumn, and had been 
protected in a cool part of the green-house, and placed them where 
they received the influence of the sun and light, in a warmer situa- 
tion. After they had remained there a few days, we removed them 
to a hot-bed, where the temperature was kept to about seventy-five 
degrees during the day, and sixty-five degrees through the night; 
the pots were plunged in the back part of the bed up to the rims, 
and the plants were constantly watered. Air was given in consid- 
erable quantity to prevent their drawing up weakly, which would 
have materially injured them. In this situation they grew very rap- 
idly, and formed strong plants; as soon as the pots were filled with 
the roots, which was in about six w^eeks (the first of April) after 
they had been placed in the hot-bed, they were repotted into pots 
of the third size, about five and a half inches in diameter, and again 
plunged in the soil of the bed, somewhat nearer the glass than 
before, that they might receive the full influence of the air that was 
admitted. They were now watered more freely, with water warmed 
to the temperature of the bed. In four or five weeks (about the 
10th of May), they were again shifted into pots of the fourth size, 
about seven and a half inches in diameter, and replaced in the hot- 
bed. The plants were now very strong, with large, broad, deep 
green, vigorous looking leaves, and with roots thrown out above the 
soil, all round the base of the stem, eager to get nourishment and 
food. The flower stalks also began to appear, and soon reached 
nearly to the glass. As soon as they were thoroughly rooted after 
the last shifting, they were taken from their situation, and removed 
to the warmest part of the green-house. If there is no green-house, 
they should be placed under a south wall during the day, and shel- 
tered during the night. The flower stems advancing rapidly, and 
the pots becoming full of roots, they were shifted for the last time 
into large pots, of about ten inches diameter (sixth size), in which 
they were intended to flower. They now required large quantities 
of water, and when they began to open their blossoms, pans were 
placed under each pot and kept constantly filled. They were also 
removed to a rather shady and cool situation, where they displayed 
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their rich and brilliant blossoms, till the late frosts of autumn checked 
and retarded their growth. The soil we found best suited for them, 
was composed of equal parts of loam and bog earth, or leaf mould, to 
which was added river or pit sand in the proportion of one fourth. 
The pots should be well drained with pieces of old broken pots or 
brick-bats so as to admit of their being more easily repotted. 



Art. VIII. A fete Remarks on the best 3fethod of obtaining double 
Flowers of the Stock and Gilliflower, By J. W. Russell. 

Perhaps there are but very few plants more universally admired 
than the Stock, and Gilliflower; as an annual plant, there is 
scarcely any tJiat is more worthy of a situation in the flower-garden 
than the Ten-week Stock. I suppose there are but very few persons, 
who have not noticed in gardens generally, a plant with double 
flowers set between two single flowering ones. If the observer should 
have had curiosity enough to inquire the reason why the double 
flowering plant was thus set between the single ones, it is very prob- 
able that the answer would be, this is the system I take to procure 
good seed ; what is meant by good seed is, seed that will produce 
plants with double flowers. This idea is an old one, and of course 
will have prejudice in its favor, which is very difficult to eradicate. 
I know of no other way to convince those who have any faith in this 
process, than to show them plainly that there is no foundation for it 
whatsoever. If any person will take the trouble to examine a flower 
of the double stock, they will I think be perfectly satisfied, and 
come to the conclusion, that there is not any part of fructification to 
be found, in a flower of the double stock, that could be of any use in 
the fecundating of the sbgle flower. The fact is, the single flowering 
plant is perfect of itself, and needs not the aid of any other plant to 
produce good seeds. A plant of the single white and red may be 
planted near together, and by so doing, the pollen of each plant will 
very probably get mixed, and the cultivator may reasonably expect 
to have an intermediate variety ; then, by planting the intermediate 
variety with the white, or red, &tc., an endless variety could be ob- 
tained. By following this process five or six years, every interme- 
diate color between black and white could be procured. Those who 
wish to get those varieties of color in the Stock, must not expect to 
succeed without paying great attention to the colors of the flowers 
that are intended to be mixed ; for the greater the contrast in the 
color of the flowers intended to produce seed, the greater is the hope 
of success. 

I should recommend to those who wish to procure good seed, to 
thin out the flower stems when the plants are in flower, not less 
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than one half, being careful to leave the strongest for seed. Where 
it is the practice to sow the Ten- week Stock annually, in beds in 
the open ground, either in drills or at broad-cast, I shall recommend 
a process which is rarely if ever attended to: when the plants are 
two or three inches in height, cut under them with a sharp spade 
about three inches deep, so as to raise them up a little ; this will be 
found to be of great service to the plants. Every one knows that 
the Stock is very deficient of fibrous roots, and a great many plants 
are lost, especially if the season is dry at the time of transplanting. 
By cutting the tap roots, it will remedy the evil ; it being a means 
of making the plants protrude a large quantity of mouths or feeders, 
and consequently grow more stocky and busby. By raising the 
plants carefiilly with a trowel at the time of transplanting, and this 
judiciously done, there is but little fear of success. 

J. W. Russell. 
Jlft. Auburn, CanJnidge, Jan, 13, 1834. 



Art. IX. Cultivation of the Salvia splendens, fulgens and mcxicana. 

By the Conductors. 

These brilliant ornaments of the flower-garden (particularly that 
old inhabitant the splendens), are of the easiest cultivation. The 
fulgens is of late introduction, flowering we believe in the vicinity of 
Boston Sot the first time, last season. The mexicana has been also 
lately introduced. They are equally ornamental in the green-house,, 
as well as the pleasure-ground. The fiilgens is not so fi*ee a bloomer 
as the splendens, it requiring more heat: the mexicana is of very strong 
and tall growth. They should all be propagated as follows: — lake 
oflT the cuttings at a joint, about four inches in length ; trim oflT the 
lower leaves, and insert them in good rich soil, composed of loam 
and leaf mould, equal parts, in pots of about six inches diameter,. 
ten or twelve in a pot. If this is done during the months of Febfu-^ 
ary, March or April, they will require the aid of a hot-bed to make 
them strike freely. After they are rooted, which will in general 
be in about a fortnight, they should be potted off into pots called 
No. 1 (about three inches in diameter), and again plunged into the 
bed till they are well established. When the roots fill tlie pots> 
they should be shifted into the next size ; this should be repeated 
till the weather is warm enough to turn them into the border. They 
should then, as they grow, be tied to a stake, as they are very brittle, 
and liable to be broken by the wind. They will thus treated, bloom 
finely during the autumn ; the splendens with its long spikes of glit-» 
tering scarlet, the fulgens with its dazzling crimson, and the mexi- 
cana with its rich blue flowers. 
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REVIEWS. 

Art. I. Revitioa and Extract* of Worki on Horticulture. 

1. Tltt HorHadttind Rttittrr,and General Magaxine of all taefid and interalmg 
Ditttmeriet etnaucted leiui Jfatwal Hulery and Rural Subjtcte. Ccmducted by 
JosEFH Pi.iTOH, F. L, S. H. S. la monlhlv uumbera, 6to. la. each. London. 
1834. 

On the CuUure of Vinet in Fata. B; Johk Mbarhs, Gardener to hia 
Grace the Duke of Portland, Welbeck, Nona. 

I am pleased to see bo liberal a s|iirit evinced, in imparting to the world the 
results of acteniive observation and long practice, in papera od the culdvation 
of grapes in potx ; by which means, upon a very email scale, and at a trifling 
expense, a succession of fine fruit can be preserved nearly tie year round. 

Any of wlial are termed Dutch pila, with convenience to manage them 
inaide are very suitable, and most economical for forcing the grape in pots. 
For early forcing, I recommend such as Fig. 3 and 4. Such can b«> con- 
■tructed of posts, or bricks if something more aubetanliol be required. Fig. 
3 has a lining of hot dung in front, and under the stage. Fig. 4 has a lining 
alt round the boarding. The grapes are lo be trained to a trellis, either of 
wire, laths or osier rods, tivrlw inehttfimn Vie gUut ; it will answer the pur- 
pose as well as the most expenaiTe piL 



rig. a. Rg- *■ 

Nearly twenty years have elapsed since I fiist witnessed grapes succesg- 
fully cultivated ill pots, by a most enienirisiGg borticuliurtst, Mr. Buck, gar- 
dener to the Hon. GreviUe Uuwonl, Esq., Ilford, near Lilcbfield. They 
were, indeed, very fine, and very young vinea, in small pola. Ever since 
that lime, 1 have more or less practised it, and nevei' found )c difficult [o have 
plenty of fine bunchen and fine grupfs; besides being the best tasted I ever 
met with. 1 hnve annuully produced three dozen fine bunches of grapes, 
and in Ibeir early singe, have jiickcd off four times the number, from White 
Muscadines; and those growing only in fourteen inch pots for eight year*. 
They were sii yeiira old when first putted, and du.-ing the eight years they nei- 
therreceived fresh soil, uorwhnl is calleii manured water. They were watered 
aa required, with soft pond water, such as is supplied from the watering, or 
JUialing of meadows. After it has passed off, il holds, in solution, and in Ut 
most Itmpid *l(de, all the food which most plants require, and is only such 
food as they are capable of taking up by their spongioles, or digesting by the 
■yatem. They are neither Blone nor earth eaten ; they are much more pure 
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Inedera than anirmils. It is obvious that water, in Ha meanderinga along the 
rich surface of meadows, and whilst depositing its grosser sediment, as it is 
filtering through the lierbage, takes up in its progress, all the food that vege- 
iables need. It becomes strongly impregnated with the fertilizing exhala- 
tioDS from the earth, and with the various im|M>rtant gases evolved by the con- 
stant progress of decomposition constantly going on at the sur/^ice, as well as by 
those subtile nutritious particles continually afloat in the atmosphere and which 
are borne down by attraction, gravitation, wind, rains, and by dews; where 
<hey lie upon the sur&ee till dissolved and taken up by the fluids as food for 
vegetation, and are bonie along in abundance by the surfnce waters, where it 
is fitted for our iuqfortant purposet. With such water I supply my vines 
plentifully at a time, but never more than <mce a day, and then, not unless 
they stand in need of it, which is obvious from the plants inclining to flag 
for want of food. I have then a sure criterion that I can give them plenty 
without danger. In the last stage of swelling, they ^ke up much, and if ju<* 
diciously supplied, will swell on to a fine size, provided pknty of air be ju- 
4liciou6ly ailmitted to them, and a due vafior be kept up whilst the pit is closed* 
It 18 very important to give large portions of air to every plant uiuier forcing; 
nearly taking the lights ofl* in fine weather, and closing them early in the 
afternoon ; Uit at bed time, admit a circulation of night ahr, and keep up the re- 
<|uii«d temperature by a little fire, or a stronger lining. Early in tne morning 
^Jose up. leaving only sufficient at the top to allow the condensing vapor to pass 
•oflT; let it thus remain till the glass rises finom seventy to eighty Agrees, before 
more air be given. Then give it at two or three diflerent times, if the da^ 
be fine, till the pit or house is as much exposed to the influence of the atmos" 
pheric air as it conveniently and safely can be. 

I think it novel and of much importance to those who have sweet water 
vines, Miller's Burgundy, Muscadines or ethers which are common upon walls^ 
to know that they can cut ofl^ranches from them, and have a good crop of 
fruit the first year in pots. Take a cutting of any length, from five to twenty 
feet; no matter if at the extremitv, it be ^ve or six years old; drain 
the bottom of the pot well, coil the bninch round and round the inside of it^ 
from two to ^ve or six times, according to the length of the hram^i ; and 
leave abeve the pot a length of stem suitable for the accommodation. Then 
fill up the pot firaily, to within an inch of the top, with a good mellow com- 
post, and place a neat stake to steady the slioot in the direction most suitable ; 
and to jntveni tvaporaiion, and to enc4>urage roots all over Ike atemy wrap it up 
neatly with moss, and keep U constai^y moigt, till the ^apes are safely set. 
Then clear o(f the moss knd roots, and encourage those m the pots by proper 
vrarmth and shifting; and, if it cafi be done, they sliould be placed in a bot- 
tom beat till the grapes are set, at least. 1 have had fine and well perfected 
grapes from a Muscat cutting this season, treated as I have described, and 
those from a cutting ten feet long ; as wcU as from a Black Damascus and 
Black Tripoli, the berries of all being finely swelled, and of fine flavor. 

The vines are now extremely fine, and the wood well prepared for a plen- 
tiful crop next season. The eyes are as fine as 1 could wish them ; the wood 
m from one inch to one inch and a quarter in girth. I have one vine coiled 
into a pot, but not more than eight or nine inches above it, which has got a 
young shoot, twice stopped, eiffht feet long, and is one inch and a quarter in 

S'rth ; if I had not stopped it, I have no doubt of its being from twenty to 
irty feet feng ; but should not so ceitainly have Bccompiished my ol^ect, 
in having it a fine liearing shoot for next season, which it now promises to 
be. 

It is known to %e experienced grape-grower, that his only certainty of 
firuit buds depends upon such shoot springing from an eye of the previous 
year; if that be not attended to, and it spring direct from old wood, whhoui 
a previously prepared eye, however fine the shoot mny be, it is generally 
abortive. Thw can be obviated, and a year may be gamed by cutting tlja 

▼ox*. I. — NO. II. I 
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shoot back, oiler it has made aix or eiglit eyes, to theaecond or third. Pull 
off* the laterals as soon as they appear, and encourage the uppermost main 
eye to break; by such an act, fine bearing wood will be produced for the 
foilowinff season ; but if weak, it must not be permitted to run to too great a 
length till its top is pinched off, so as to strengthen the wood and eyes for 
next year, but not so as to excite such eyes into action, unless desired. For, 
if so, such as the Verdelho and othera of the small and free bearing sorts can 
be made to fruU the same season, when the main eyes are excited, and yet 
Dot affect them for another year's fruiting. I have at this time two crops of 
grapes upon what was this spring an old sickly stump of a Verdelho vine in 
a«mall pot; it had neither roots nor wood younger than three years; and I 
think if I were to excite some more eves to spring, by toping, 1 might have 
a third and even a fourth shew of fruit; and yet ensure a good crop next 
season. — Hort, Reg. for M^v, 1833. 

Propagalum of Vines on the Coiling System. By John Mearns. 

I am anxious that the season for procuring plenty of grope vine branches^ 
for coiling into pots, as 1 recommended in vol. ii. may not be allowed to pasa 
by. It is a most important thing to be able to put in a rootless cutting at this 
time, and so on till March or June ; and to insure a fine crop of gra{)es the 
same season ; even to twenty or thirty bunches on one vine in a pot, as the sorts 
may be. Although the shoots which I have yet put into action are taken from 
veiy weak vines, 1 have some with from ten to twenty bunches upon them; 
and am not in the least apprehensive but they will all set, and swell off to a 
fine size, and ripen very superior to those produced by any other method. 
I do not mean to say that they will ripen better than if upon a previously 
rooted vine, if well prepared ; I only mean so far as the bottom heat is con- 
cerned. The great advantage of the coiled branch, is the extraordinary 
space of time gained over the single eye system}, or the usual cuttings, or even 
tne usual layer. » 

It may suit the nurseryman, who wishes to obtain as many plants as he 
can from a sinffle shoot ; but that is not what the grape-grower desires : his 
object is very different; he aims at producing the greatest quantity of fine 
grapes; and under the most disadvantageous as well as advantageous cir- 
cumstances, in the least possible time. By my method I shall introduce 
vines into any farmer's garden in the kingdom, where none had previously 
been ; and at the expense of little besides ten or twelve lights of glass, will 
insure him from 500 to 1000 fine bunches of good grapes the firet season ! 
If any one can boast the same, the fact has never bSen laid before the public, 
else it is likely I should have seen it. I go thus far, on purpose to raise a 
curiosity, and to excite every degree of emulation, knowing, that if such can 
be excited, the system will very soon discover itself to be most important to 
the country. The successful cultivation of the grape is certainly one of the 
simplest branches of the art, both in pots and in bordere; if a vine be left to 
itself, it will soon become fructiferous, after having been fer yeara under the 
most rigid discipline to little purpose. A vine excited to a high degree of 
luxuriance, is neither the most fruitful, nor produces the finest or best grape& 
I have seen Hamburghs, from three to six and eight pounds weicht each 
bunch ! the vines comparatively weak, and vine U>rder very shallow, and 
by no means rich I 

As curiosity will be created by such a remark, I beg to state, that such 
mpes were repeatedly produced by a Mr. MiBuett, formerly gardener to Mrs. 
Powes, Berwick House, near Shrewsbury. 

I have there seen bunches of Hamburghs, ft-om fifteen* to sixteen inches 
long, and from eight to ten inches across the shouldere; the berries all of a 

Correct black, as close as they could grow together, and the size of a boy's 
rge marbles, 
f have coiled into pots this season upwards of a hundred branches; forty 
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mid more of which I have got into action« I shall continue to introdaoe 
etheratill the middle of June; if I can starve them into dormancy by cold 
hieak exposure, or by burying tiiem in clay-cold murkey graves or caves! or 
by being sunk under a wall cm a north aspect I am begging of all my friends, 
^6 long branches which they cut out in pruning ; and as far as Somerset- 
shire, Worcestershire, Staffordshire; &c. &c., so that I expect, in a short 
time, to have f stock of plants sufficient to produce one thousand bunches 
die first season. 

I should not have sent this account to you at this time, had it not been my 
anxious desire that the public should be in possession of it, ere the season 
for finishing vine pruning is past. It is certain it soon will be, and then one 
yea^s enjoyment is lost; and that I am sure would be a year of vexation to 
many of your amateur readers. That such may not be the case, I most anx- 
iously beg of you not to lose a month ; but, if it can be inserted in no other 
place of next Kegister, let it be inserted as a postscript. 

Postscript. — More about coiling Vines. By Mr. Mearns. 

1 hope to see a postscript ottached to the February number of the Register, 
upon the coiling system of grape vines, as I should indeed be sorry if your read- 
ers were to lose a season so important in the cultivaiion of that desirable ob- 
ject Put in your cuttings of young wood, in ooils of three, four, to five feet, * 
olinding all the eyes except the two uppermost. I choose to leave two eyes 
till the finest gets the lead, and is safe, for fear of accident to one alone ; I then 
slip the weakest off. If placed into a bottom heat, and the eyes be buried about 
an inch or two in the pots, in the course of coiling, by the time the best eye 
appears above the soil, as strong as the bud of a fine asparagus! The whole 
coils beneath will be completely occupied with young active roots ; and by 
the time the shoots are four feet long, the pot will be a perfect mat of those 
eager feeders. Then shifl and top the shoot, and never leave on any laterals ; 
plunge as before into a fine bottom heat ; and encourage the main topmost 
eye alone to push, and lead it on, but without laterals, tilt it is again four feet 
lonff ; when, if the pot is full of roots, shifl, top it as before; and encourage 
^eain the uppermost eye only to start ; and by the time it is another four feet, 
if Rot over-potted be&re, it will require a third shifting. If required, you 
may stop at every four feet, five or six times ; but three sbiftings will be found 
enongh for the season ; and you hiid best not sufier it to reach above from 
twelve to twenty feet of clear bearing wood. At the end of the season, you 
will have shoots one inch and a half diameter, and with fine bold eyes, and 
Hill of fine set bunches for the next season! 

You will readily perceive, that by such an early and abundant accu- 
mulation of young vigorous roots, and by such a top and bottom management, 
it is no extraordinary miracle to have every cutting a fruit bearing shoot at 
one season's growth ; and by a proportional coi! of large older wood, it will 
be equally obvious to you how readily such will produce a fine crop the first 
season! 

I expect to have the pleasure of a visit from you soon, when I fancy you 
will be gratified as well as satisfied with its success, and extraordinary sim- 
plicity. I think you must be well aware of its great importance to the world ; 
and if ever such a method haci been previously adopted, it would have l)een 
noticed long ere this, and its importance would have caused it to be generally 
adopted. As such has not been the case, I think it must be allowed to orig- 
inate from me. 

The exU'aordinary progress of my grapes upon the coiled vines, placed in 
a bottom heat, astonishes every one. In another season, when I have got 
my wood early ripened, I intend to start some in October, and to have plentv 
of fine ripe grapes by the middle of February. I have some at this time half 
' ^rown, the branch bem^ only cut from the vine, and placed in bottom heat 
^Oth of November ! "Can such tilings be?" yes, easily and simply so. I 
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iateod to keep 801116 coileni as late as the middle or eod of July, before tbej* 
are excited^ and then to place' them in a bottom heat The fruit, by doing eo, 
will be perfectly ri|)e before the dull weatlier of autumn aets in, but not 00 
with the wood : by which circumstance they will retain the leaves Tigorouslr 
through the winter, and consequently the fruit will retaio its plumpness tiU 
April or May ! 

You will DOW say this is going too far, but it undoubtedly may be done. 
New ripe S>npes in Februanr, and plenty of old grapes till the end of June 1 
[January]. There is little beyond the power of man, if he will but exert 
those faculties with which God has endowed him. 

It has been stated, by a contemporary author, that it is our own fault if we 
do not make ourselves kings, however low our rank in society. To a certain 
extent, he is right, although at a transient fflance, it may appear a wild ex* 

rression, and a moral impossibility ; but such things have been and still are t 
admire those apparently wild rhapsodies; for I am sure, however extrav- 
agant they may apfiear, a young man cannot read them without reflecung on 
them, and if be does reflect, he cannot help being the better for it. If be 
has energy in him, alt his powers will be aroused into action, while he says 
to bimseli, **are such thino posmble, and am I, drone-like, lying a burden, 
rather than an useful member of society ? I feel that I have common sense ; 
then let roe arouse those inert powers, and if I do not rise to lie a king, I will 
strive to l)e a man, and fill up that blank in creation for which I wasintended, 
by being an useful member of society. 

If we strive to be useful and to please, and this is all that is exacted of us, 
we shall add to the comfort of those around us^ as well as our own. — HorL 
Beg. for March, 1834. 



Art. II. Barrett* t HortieuItUTal Register and Gardener* s Magazine, £dited by 
T. G. Fx88KiiDEii, Esq. In monthly numbers. 8vo. No. I, for January, 1835. 

This is the title of a work we have receiveil, and which appeared about 
the same time of onr Magazine. We mention the contents of this numtier, 
and shall at some future time, notice the work more particularly. 

^ We have commenced, and hope to establish the present work, to serve 
as an aecompanifnent to the New England Farmer, thai the two publications 
might embrace the topics of most interest, as well to field cultivators as to 
thorn wbose tillage is mostly or exclusively limited to gardens.'' — Introdueiion* 

Contents. Introduction. Importance of Cultivating good Fruit — (con- 
sisting of an extract of an article, translated by Gren. Dearkx>m, from the ^n- 
naUs de L^inatihU Rowdt HortkoU dt JVomont, and published in the N. E. 
Farmer, vol. ix. p. 189, and a List of Fruits, by the committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society, also published in the N. E. Farmer, vol. xii. 
p. 250). New Fruits. Culdvation and Protection of Plants. On the Gmpe 
Vine— (this is from our excellent and valuable correspondent Wm. Kenrick, 
Esq^ but the substance of the communication has been published in the N. 
EL Farmer — translated from a French work by the Hon. John Lowell — ^voL 
vL pp. 73, 118, and by Mr. Kenrick, in his useful work, the New American 
Orchardist). Escb8cn6]tzia cali&mica. Hyacinths, and other Flower Rootk 
CUrkia pulch^lla. K^lmia iatifblia. On the Cultivation of Celery. 

£xlrad«— (consisting often articles from Loudon's Gardener^ Magazine^ 



General Notices. — Foreign Notices. 6S 



MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Akt. 1. General Mttiees. 

.Action of Tannin^ and some other SubstaneeSf on the Roots of Plants, By 
M. Pa^en. It has been repeatedly Btated that trees soon die wjien the roots 
come into contact with the remains of the roots of oak trees cut down near 
them. This was supposed to be owing to the action of the tannin in the oak 
roots/ M. Payen, after making a number of experiments on the subject, ar- 
rived at the following conclusions: — Ist, Tannin, even in small quiintity, acts 
deleteriously on the roots of certain plants; 2d]y, Aci<Is, in small pro()ortinn8, 
are hurtful to eermination; 3<Ily, AlKalies, in small quantity, are favorable to 
the progress of vegetation ; 4thly, The neutralization of the acidity developed 
during germination hastens its pn)gre88,and favors the ulterior developement 
of the plant These experiments account for one of the useful effects of 
lime or vegetable ashes, and of calcareous marl ; and also for the unfuvonible 
influence of alkalies used in too great quantity, or unequally distribute^K— 
(Journal de Chimie MtdicaU, April, 1834, as quoted in the Liond, and Edin, 
PhiL Mag. for August, 1834.) 
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ENGLAND. i 

Tke Metropolitan Societu of florists and Amateurs had their grand show of 
gsorginas, roees, flowers, flowering plants, &C., at the Surrey Zoologir^il Gar- 
deiifl^ on August 13 and 14. The assemblage of company wos roost numer- 
ous, not leas than 10,000 or 12,000 persons, it is stated in the newsfmper 
reports, having entered the gardens in the course of the first day. The show 
of floweiB was more than usually magnificent. Silver cups, and volumes on 
the science of horticulture, were the prizes awarded to the successful candi- 
daterty whom the best flowers had been reare<l. The names of the nursery- 
men to whom the cups were adjudged were : — ^Messr^ Chandler, Widnall^ 
Harding and Wilmore, whose georginas were preeminent in magnificeneeand 
splendor of color. Mr. Brown was also the winner of a silver cup ; and^ 
among the amateurs, Messrs. Shepherd, Crowder, Lee, Alexander and Salter 
obtained prizes. The prizes for the best pelargoniums were ipven to Mr. Hill 
and Mr. Gains ; and Mr. Hopwood, Mr. Rivers and Mr. Reading were par- 
ticularly sufx^essful in obtainmg the prizes for collections of cut flowers and 
hot-bouse and green-house plants. There were many other florists and am- 
ateun to whom prizes were distributed, but the above were the principal 
winnen ; and, inoeed, so nearly equal were the merits of many of the com- 
petitors, that the judges had considerable difficulty in making their award. 
The animals in the ^rdens were in the highest condition ; and were, of course, 
second only to the flowers in attracting the curiosity of the company. The 
rhinoceros was surrounded with a crowd of visiters of all ages; and the mon- 
keys, parrots^ elephants, &g., also came in for their share of attention. The 
Teiy greatest praise is dae<to Mr. Cross, the principal proprietor of this estab- 
nshment, who not only gave the use of his grounds, for two days, gratis, but, 
as we we'^ informed, was also at the sole expense of the numerous tents and 
the band of music ; and, besides, subscribed sGl. to the Society. — CkmL Mag. 
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Tke London HorHctdturcd Society held its third show for the year 1834, oa 
the 13th of September lost. The display of georginas was iriost splendid ; 
hut it was greatly injured in effect by the want of classification of the kinds. 
Only two attempts were made at classification ; and though confeRsedly done 
in great haste, yet the result to us was very satisfactory. One of these at- 
tempts was made by Mr. Veitch of Exeter, but the name of the party who 
made the other we could not learn. Had reading gardeners been the princi- 
pal exhibitors of these georginas, we are persuaded that what we haveoeibre 
said on the su^ject of classification would not have been lost on them; but 
practical men, we shall be told, are not to be taught their business by book% 
or bookmakers. So much the worse for them. Among the plants exhi|>ited, 
was a very fine specimen of Anigozanthos iiifa, from the Swan River, from 
seed sent to Robert Mangles, Esq., by Sir James Stirling, sown in August, 
1833. It is a half-hardy hoemodoraceous plant, with leaves like an iris, 
about 2 A. high ; a free grower and flowerer, and likely to ripen abundance 
of seeds. Its tubular corollas are of a deep crimson colorj running at the base 
into a deep velvet-like bluish green, which gives the whole a parrot-like as- 
pect, and harmonises well with the trees and paroquets of Australia. A 
beautiful silver-leaved Qu6rcus /lex was exhibited by Mr. Veitch. A dried 
specimen of a new hardy climber, Physianthus undulAtus, which flowers 
from August to winter, was shown us, and, when plants can be obtained in the 
nurseries, it will probably be found as great an acquisition as Lophosp^rmum 
or Calampelis. Among the fine specimens of old plants were Oncidum pa- 
pilio, (of which we recently received a drawing and dried specimen from Dr. 
Hamilton at Plymouth) a very handsome Brugmansia suav^olens, numerous 
fuschias, &c. Among the fruits were very fine raekins, pine-apples and 
grapes. Among the articles shown incidentally, was an improved orange 
tub of slate, which we shall hercaftei^ figure and describe. The following 
prizes jvere awarded : — 

The ffold Banksian medal : 1. To Mr. C. Dowding^ gardener to Lady 
Clarke, for miscellaneous fruit ; 2. To Mr. Redding, gardener to Mrs. Mar- 
ryat, F. H. S., for miscellaneous plants; 3. To Mr. G. Brown, F. H. S., for 
a collection of 100 georginas ; 4 To Mr. Glcnny, F. H. S., for a collection 
o^ 100 georginas. 

The large silver medal : 1. To Mr. Atlee, gardener to T. Farmer, Esq., 
F. H. S., for grapes; 2. To Mr. R. Buck, of Blackheath, F. H. S., for Mus- 
cat grapes ; 3. To Mr. Fletcher, gardener to George Smith, Esq., for a queen 
pine ; 4. To Mr. Wm. Bridden, gardener to Mrs. Myddleton Biddulph, for 
a New Providence pine ; 5, To Mr. J. Loudon, gardener to Samuel Gumey, 
Esq., F. H. S., for green-fieshed melons; 6. To Mr. Wm. Lindsay, gardener 
to the Duke of Devonshire, F. H. S., for GansePs bergamot pears; 7. To 
Mr. Jams, of Turnham Green, for beurr^e Diel peara; 8. To Mr. Joseph 
Kirke, F. H. S., for a collection of apples ; 9. To Mr. Upright, of Morden, for 
miscellaneous plants; 10. To Mr. George Mills, F. H. S., for miscellaneous 
plants; 11. To Messrs. RolliKon, of Tooting, for Epidendron cuspid^turo; 
12. To Mr. Stephen Hooker, F. H. S., for China and perpetual roses ; 13. To 
Messrs. Rollison, for miscellaneous roses ; 14. To Mr. Widnall, of Cambridge, 
for a collection of 100 georginas; 15. To Mr. Gaines, of Surrey Lane, Bat- 
tcrsea, for a collectian of 100 georginas; 16. To Mr. C. Brown, of Slough, 
F. H. S., for a collection of 25 georginas ; 17. To Mr. Widnall, of Cambridge, 
for a collection of 25 georginas. 

The silver Banksian medal: 1. To Mr. Clews, F. H. S., for black Ham- 
burgh grapes ; 2. To Mr. Spong, gardener to Robert Gordon, Esq., M. P. 
F. H. S., for melons ; 3. To Mr. Jarvis, of Turnham Green, for apples ; 4. 
To Mr. Boone, gardener to S. Warner, Esq., F. H. S., for citrons ; 5. To Mr. 
Cuthill, gardener to Lawrence Sullivan, Esq. F. H. S., for cucutnbers; 6. To 
George Robins, Esq., F. H. S., for Yucca aloifolia ; 7. To Mr. Spebce, 0ir- 
dener to R. Durant, Esq., F. H. S., for Brugm&nsta arb6rea ; 8. To Mr. 
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Mouotjoy of EaKng, for heartsease ; 9. To Mr. C. Brown, of Slough, F. H. S. 
for miscellaDeous heartsease ; 10. To Mr. Rivers, of Sawbridgeworth, for 
China asters ; 11. To Mr. Brewer, of Cambridge, for seedling georgiiias ; 12. 
To Mr. Henderson, gardener to Captain Foster, F. H. S., for seedling geor- 

S'nas ; 13*. To Mr. Wilner, of Sunbury, for 25 varieties of georgina ; 14. To 
r. Moljer, of Fifield, Berks, for 25 varieties of georgina ; 15. To Mr. Catleugh, 
of Hans street, Sloane street, for a collection of 100 georgina pots. — Gard, M. 

INDIA. 

A PUmd-houst for jfxcludwg Heat, and grotoing British Plants, Mr. G. 
Porter, lately returned from Penaug, informs us that the Marchioness of Hast- 
ings, when resident in Calcutta, as the wife of the governor, had an immense 
conservatory built, for the purpose of growing British plants and trees ; the 
ii)tention being to shut out the heat. Mr. Porter mentioned to the marchion- 
ess, that instead of shutting out the heat, it would rather increase it; and, in 
consequence of experiencing this to be the ease, the house, after costing an 
enormous sum, was applied to contain a few common articles that heat could 
Dot injure. AAer similar instances of extravagance and folly, it is not greatly 
to be wondered at that the East India Company have, m a great measure, 
ceased to patronise botanic gardens. — Gard, Mag. 
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Tht Massachusetts Hortictdtxtral Society and Mount Avbum Cemetery ^ which 
was incorporated by Acts additional to an Act of the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture in 1831, has lately agreed by an unanimous vote, to dissolve the con- 
nexion. The proprietors of lots m the Cemetery, in behalf of the Society, 
are to apply to the Legislature for a new Act, '* establishing them and their 
associates or assigns a corporation with all proper powers and authorities, to 
be called the Mount Auburn Cemetery, or by any other appropriate name or 
expressive designation." A petition will be presented to the present Legis- 
lature, by a joint committee of the proprietors of lots in the Cemetery and 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, appointed for the purpose. — Conds, 

The Country Seat of the late Gov. Gore, at Waltham, has recently been 

Surchased by the Hon. Theodore Lyman, Jr., of this city. We believe that 
[r. Lyman contemplates many and important improvements hi the grounds 
and garden, which latterly have not received much attention. We anticipate 
that Mr. Lyman's alterations will make his seat at Waltham one of the most 
beautiful and picturesque in the vicinity. — 16. 

71u Green^hovse of Thomas Brewer, Esq., Roxbury, was consumed by fire 
during one of the severe colc^nights the first part of last month. We under- 
stood Mr. Brewer to say he lost quite a valuable collection of plants ; those 
that were saved from the flames, were only saved to be destroyed by the 
frost, before they could be placed in a warm and proper situation. M r. Brewer 
bad a considerable number of Camellias, which he prized very highly. — lb, 

Thi Plants of the late Dr, Dixtoell, consisting principally of Camellias, were 
lately disposed of at auction. The Camellias were mostly common kinds, 
bat were gfown from cuttings without being inarched, by whidb means the 
plants were much more beautiful in form. Dr. Dixwell was very successful 
in ibis method of cultivation, so rarely if ever pursued by practical garden- 
ers, — lb. 
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Art. IV. CaUs at Gardens emd Mtrseries, 

Agreeably to the remarks mado in our introduction, we now present our 
readers with a few notes, very hastily taken, upon a few of the gardens and 
residences we have visited during the last montn. From pressure of other en- 
gagements, we have not done this so fully as we should have wished, either 
to do justice to some of the beautiful places we have visited— to the many 
new, rare and elegant plants we have unexpectedly observed in bloom — or 
to ffratify ourselves in our own descriptions. We hope however, our next 
visits will he made with less haste, that we may give ftmore detailed account 
ot some of the improvements which have been, and are now making, at 
many places. The greenhouse generally presents less attraction in the 
month of January, than in any other of the winter months, unless we except 
December; and we are not certain that the latter will yield to the former, 
iinlera in such seasons when the early frosts destroy the various plants, 
which the zealous gardener woul<l transfer to the greenhouse, to adorn it, 
while the pleasure ground presents a waste and dreary aspect In the mid- 
dle of December ItMt, wh vinited some of the same places we have the lest, 
month, one or two of which we believe we wentioned. We (bund but few ad- 
ditional plants in bloom ; but in February, we may antici|)ate a rich and 
varied irenL The very severe cold the first part of last month, we are happy 
to learn, has not caused any injury to the various greenhouses. But it was 
fmind necessary to keep up a very strong heat during some of the coldest 
nights.— One thing the severity of the weather has certainty proved, that the 
largest and loftiest greenhouses or conservatories in our vicinity, may be 
kept at a proper temperature — and that too, with less trouble to the garden- 
er, and less expense to the owner, heated upon the hot water system, than by 
the old method of brick fines. We were astonished to find' there was so 
much difference in the «{ua]ity of the heat; the air in the houses heat by hot 
water being mild, bland, and humid, while those heated by brick flues were 
dry and uncongenial. We nhall mention in the course of our remarks, the 
dinerent places which are heat by hot water, and t}ie temperature at which 
the houses were kept during the late severe weather. — 

Bdmont Places WaieHovm^ /. P. Cashing , Esq.^Jantuary ISih, This beau- 
tiful residence was formerly known and termed the ** Preble Place," but 
since it lias passed into the hands of the present liberal owner, it has beea 
known by the name at the head of this paragraph. It is an excellent situa^ 
tion ; the whole grounds contain aL)out one hundretl acres, consisting of a 
lawn, garden, and pleasure grounds. The garden, of late years, had suffered 
from neglect ; and many of the fruit trees, shrubs, &:c. which were planted at 
great expense by Mr. Preble, had bebome old and decayed. They were all 
rooted out by the direction of Mr. Cusliing, and the situation of the garden 
altered from its former position. It has now become one of the finest in the 
country, and will probably before long, vie with the famous English gardens 
of Sion House and White Knights. 

The firift objects which struck us on entering the forcing grounds, was a 
new range of pits, we believe twelve in number,— six of which were built of 
brick, solid, coped with plauk,and sank level whh the surface of the ground; 
these we presume were for late forcing. We observed that they were al- 
ready filled with dry leaves, and probably intended for lettuces, radishes, &a 
The other six were built on the plan (or very similar) recommended bv Mc- 
Phail, in his Gardeners' Remembrancer, and may be found illustrated with 
s, wood cut in Loudon's Encyelopiedia of gardening, p. 303. § 1^1. 

They are built in the most substantial manner, and wHI probably last 
many years; we believe that none were ever erectetl on this plan m the 
country, and we sire glad to know that their value wiU now be easily ascer- 
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tained ; for we are sure no person is more capable of making the most of 
them than Mr. Cusbing^s gardener, Mr. Haggerston ; we found him making 

£ reparations for forcing vines, on the coiling system, as recommended by Mr. 
learns, an account of which will be found at page 60 of the present number. 
Mr. Haggorston has ah'eady coiled a large quantity which we observed in the 
back shed of the green-house, we should sny fifty pots or more. Some of 
the pots are about ten inches in diameter and some fifteen. Mr. Meams re- 
oommends shifting, but Mr. Uaggerston agrees with us in thinking it impossi- 
ble to do so, as a vine that is coiled round a pot six or eight times, must 
be done so with considerable pressure against the sides, and it certainly would 
uncoil when the pots were uiken away, and the ball of earth left unprotected. 
Mr. Haggerston has however, very kindly promised to communicate to us 
any information in relation to his practice. 

• From the forcing ground we now eniere4 the large conservatory, in the 
centre of the extensive range of houses, by passing through a grnjiery — the 
peach house, and then another gnipery, of larger size than the first named. 
All three of the latter are yet unplanied, and of course present nothing wor- 
thy of note. They are now used to protect chrysanthemums, roses, pinks, d&c. 
&c. The first object which rivetted our attention, as we opened the door, 
was a magnificent plant of the Double White Camellia, upwards of eight 
feet in height The fiowers had not yet began to expand ; A few only just 
showing tbeir color. Passing round the buck stage, which forms a semi- 
circle against the wall on our ripht, we next observed a beautiful plant of 
the Acacia lophanta,. ten feet in height, in full bloom ; its graceful and wav- 
ing foliage, together with its clustered hends of straw-colored blossoms, form- 
ing a conspicuous object. In the centre of the stage stood a grand specimen 
of the Pandanus spiralis (screw pine) the finest, we believe, in the country. 
Further on was another splendid plant of the double white camellia, cor- 
responding in its situation, with the one first named on the other end of the 
stage; this plant, Mr. Haggerston informed us, had open at one time 
a few days previous to our visit, sixty full blown flowers; we counted, our- 
selves, twenty-five, and we cannot in language do justice to the delicacy and 
loveliness of its snow-hued blossoms. The Red varieties may dazzle — the 
variegated excite astonishment — the Blush gratify our admiration — but the 
old double White alone will maintain its richness and attraction, when all 
the other varieties now existing shall become extinct The two Camellias, 
the Acacia, and the PandAnus were the principal objects on the back stage ; 
but we observed a Pssonia papaveracea, showing* two large and prominent 
buds which will probably be open in ten or twelve days ; this will be a grand 
sight The Schizanthus mentioned in our last ^ere still blooming in great 
profnaon. A warratah Camellia was just opening a bud ; and a few 
of the double vStriped were just shedding their petals. A number of small 

I)Iants of the Double White were blooming finely. We observe*! an Az4- 
ea ledifolia and A. indica phoenicea, just showing buds: A. indira varie- 
gdtta had opened one or two flowers, but we do not think they are of very 
mot beauty ; they are not to be compared with the white. Mr. Gushing 
has some fine plants of Beauf5rtia decussata and Epacris pa1ud6sa ; lie has 
also, a small, but very healthy plant of the splendid Ribes speci6sum, which 
has lieen so eagerly sought after in the English nurseries. Those invaluable 
ornaments, the White and Purple Primulas, intermixed with the Salvia 
fiilgens, spl^ndens and other plants gave tl e whole stage a gay and sum- 
merlike appearance. Continuing round th*^ house, on our right we found 
the front shelf filled with Mignonette, Myacinths, a number of beautiful Ox- 
alis's, some very pretty plants of the Hoitza coccinea. Primulas, &c. The 
Mignonette and Hyacinths filled the house with their agreeable odors. On 
the two front stages which are separated by a walk, the plants are ranged up 
on either side, and exhibit the same appearance from the centre as from the 
front walk of the house. They were stocked with Salvias, Primulas, and a 
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number of plaDts of the Albnsoa incisifblia, their rich color and singular 
8hn|>ed flowers contrasting very finely with the pale lilac and various shades 
of color of the Schizanthus, no two of which seemed to be alike. Four or 
^ve pots of the Antholyza eethopica, will be in flower in a few weeks.. We 
now passed on through another grapery, — which was filled with HyacinthSi 
Crocuses, Roses, Pink% &c. to be laken into the bouse when wanted to 
bloom, — ^into the two stoves. Here we observed a magnificent plant of the 
senus Eupii6rbia, called in New York E. Poinsettii, in honor of Mr. Poinsett^ 
late minister to Mexico, who, it was said, introduced it into the coun- 
try. It is not, however, a new species, several gentlemen having inform- 
ed us that they had seen it in flower in the London nurseries some years 
since. We looked over Loudon's Hortus Briiannicus, and the Encyclofiedia 
of plants, with Mr. Haggerston, but could not find any species registered^ 
which answered the description of the plant; upon our return, however, 
we again looked into the subject, and find in the first supplement to the Hor' 
tu8 Brifanniciif a species called spl^ndens, figured in the Botanical MagazinOi 
t 2902, which we think answers nearly to the description. Whatever spe- 
cies it may be, it is certainly a splendid plant; the beauty does not consist in 
the flower, but in the large bractes that surround it, which are of a deep 
crimson scarlet, and measure fifteen inches in diameter. We saw a plant 
in New York last spring, but the bractes were not more than half as larjee* 
On the back wall, close by the door, was a fine Passifl6ra quadrangul^ris, luU 
of buds and with one or two of its curious and superbly elegant blossoms, 
expanded. Ru^llia 8peci6sa had been in flower; a species of Justicia was 
beautiful ; Ardisia (crenulata we believe) was beautiful with its umbels of 
fflossy bright red berries; the Salvias had passed the zenith of their splendor. 
That little floral gem the Verbena chamaedrifolia was blooming in all 
the vividness of its summer beauty. Thunb^rgia fr^grans, a delicate plant, 
had been prettily in bloom. There were many other plants, but haste pre- 
vented our noticing them particularly. Returning through the conservatory 
the thermometer caught our eye, which reminded us to inquire of Mr. Hag- 
gerston, the temperature of the house during the severe cold nights the first 
of the month ; he informed us that when the house was shut up at night the 
temperature was 48 deg. — and at seven the next morning 50 deg. The hot 
water pipes are led under the walk the heat ascending through the open 
iron grates, between the marble. Mr. Haggersron preserves the utmost 
order and neatness in the stoves and conservatory. 

Oakley Plaet^ fVm, PraU, Esq. — January l^tk. The two entrance gates 
to Mr. Pratt's grounds are i\parly opposite to those of Mr. Cushing's. The 
situation of the house is a little higher; — and the views from it em- 
brace rather more extent of distance than from Mr. Cushing's. They ars 
both however, eminent in this respect Mr. Pratt resides in the city during 
the winter, and the house remains t:hut up till spring. Mr. McLellan, the 
gardener, is a very industrious and obli^ng man, and kindly offered to com- 
municate to us some of his experience m the cultivation of plants. It being 
very late in the aflemoon when we visited him, we were not enabled to see 
the beauty of many plants that were in full bloom, especially several large 
Ericas, and a specimen of the Polygala grandifl6ra, which Mr. McLellani 
informed us, was splendidly in flower; he however gave us a small branch, 
with three or four expanded flowers, which we took home with us. The 
plant was importe<l four or five years since by Mr. Pratt, but has not 
flowered till tliis year ; the P. speci6ea, about the same size, will be out in a 
few days. Coll6mia grandifldra, a pretty annual, introduced last year, Mr. 
McLellan has finely in flower; he took it up out of the border, upon the 
approach of frost, and set it in a pot in the green-house. We observed two 
very large plants of Azalea ledif^lia, and A. indica phcBnicea, which will be 
in bloom in three or four weeks. We recollect ef seeing the A. ledi^Ua at 
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the Maasachuaetts Horticultural Society's rooms lost spring ia /till bloom ; it 
was completely covered with its saow- white blossoms ; it has now sixhf butU. 
Three or four plants of the Cornea virens were displaying their beauteous 
bell-shaped pendulous flowers. Rhododendron arboreum hybrid um, with 
hix or eight flower buds, will make a fine show during the spring. Mr. Pratt 
has made some accessions to his collection, among which are a number of 
choice varieties of the Camellia japonica, which look in good health. 

Mr. Pratt'ri greenhouse is entirely new, having been erected the last sum- 
mer; it is heat with two brick flues, one only of which is used unless in 
very severe weather. Tlie#tage consists of one range running the whole 
length, with two tiers of shelves ; one running up very steep from the walk, 
which runs parallel with the back wall, and the other from the front walk, 
about the same slope as the surface of the glass. Mr. McLellan keeps his 
Camellias, Rhododendrons, and other plants which do not need much snn, 
on the back stage ; the Camellias remam much longer in bloom than when 

S laced in front ; tlie Cactuses Stapeiias, &c. on shelves at the end of the 
ouse. Every thing denoted cleanliness and attention. 

Roxbwry^ J. Lemist, Esq. — Jan, 15th, It is about two years since we visi- 
ted the garden of Mr. Lemist ; it was then under the management ef our 
valuable correspondent, J. W. Russell, now at Mount Auburn. When Mr. 
Russell left he was succeeded by Mr. Murphy, who had the care for some 
time. It is now kept in its former beauty under the direction of Mr. T. Wil- 
lott. Considering the disadvantages which Mr. Willott luljors under, (a leaky 
and damp house) the plants look in excellent condition, and we think Mr. 
Lemist must feel highly gratified in being so fortunate as to procure his assis- 
tance. Considerable alterations and improvements have been made in the 
disposition of the plants since we were here before ; they were then set out 
in the soil in the back border ; but they grew too luxuriant in this situation, 
and the Camellias and Rhododendrons did not form any flower buds. Last 
season, by the direction of Mr. Lemist, the plants were taken up and a stage 
erected, upon which they are now placed. In the centre of the house, be- 
tween the walk and the front wall, is one of the finest specimens of an or- 
ange tree we have ever seen ; we counted on it upwards of eighhf ripe fruit, 
some of which measured five inches in diameter. Opposite to this, on the 
back stage, is a plant of the Double White Camellia, with twenty expanded 
flowers, nearlv as beautiful as the one we saw at Mr. Cushing's the 13tn ;— on 
one plant of the Double Striped we counted sixteen full blown ; it is singular 
what a difference there is in some plants of this variety ; sometimes they 
«open almost red (which was the case with the one above), and again tliey 
are as perfectly striped every petal, as a carnation ; we have some in bloom 
in our own garden, which almost resemble the York and Lancashire Rose ; 
a Single White and Lady Hume's Blush had one or two flowers just ex- 
panded on each ; how beautiful is the latter ! Among numerous large plants 
IB the Ficus el^ticus ten feet high ; a Rhododendron arb6reiim hybridum 
with nearly twenty-five promising buds ; Strelitzia reginn, and Cycas revo- 
liUta; a fine plant of AcAcia arm^ta, with hundreds of buds, will be soon in 
flower; some Ericas of the common kinds are displaying their delicate 
little pendulous blossoms, and a large quantity of plants of the Daphne od6ra 
are filling the house with their fragrance. 

We now, quitting the greenhouse, passed round to a small house used for 
forcing. In this is a pit, nearly eighty feet in length, filled with lettuces and 
radishes, which will be ready for pulling in a few days; we never observed 
any look more green and healthy ; some of the heads of lettuce being as 
large and solid as a cabbage. They were set out in the pit about the 15th of 
October ; and Mr. Willott has not lost a plant from dampness, which is very 
remarkable at this season. The wood of the vines, which are planted on the 
front border, is very fine, and will produce a good crop. We understood Mr. 
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Willott that they did not gather n hunch from the whole house last year — but 
be hopes this season to make up the loss; he lias had good success in grow- 
ing grapes, having raised some that weighed 2| llis. the bunch, at Mr. Breed's, 
two or three years since. There is a stage at the back of the pit, wliich is filled 
wi:h geraniums, grown exceedingly well. Mr. Wiliott found some plants in 
a very unhealthy state, and in need of immediate renovation, when he took 
charge of the place. 

HaxoUiom Grove, Dor cheater , M, P. WUder^ Esq, — Jaru l^h. This place, 
the residence of Mr. Wilder throughout the y^r, consists of about fifteen 
acres; most of which, with the exception of a large orchard and the garden, 
is now occupied by him as grass land. Tiie house is very pleasantly situ- 
ated, and partly surrounded with evergreens. We hope however Mr. Wilder 
will make some improvements, by cutting away a few of the tallest, as they 
obscure the house from view, esf)ecia]ly in the summer, when the other de- 
ciduous trees intermixed with the spruces, &c. are in full foliage. Mr. Wild- 
er contemplates making alterations and additions, one of which will be, to 
build a new greenhouse or conservatory. The present greenhouse is very 
old, and the situation rather damp, which greatly injures the plants; and a 
collection as choice as he has gathered together, deserves a more healthy at- 
mosphere than they at present enjoy. Nor can their beauty be truly nited 
when placed in such a house; for in those where lightness and elegance of 
structure are predominant, it contributes much to set ofi* the splendor of its 
inhabitants. 

Mr. Wilder may in truth be considered an amateur; his plants are under 
his own management and care, and they will ceitainly not suffer by compari- 
son with those under the eye of experienced gardeners. We have spoken 
before of tlie vigor and health of some of his plants, and it is unnecessary 
to say they ull partake of this character. Among the Camellias that will be 
in flower in the course of a few days are the following, — Camellia jap6nica, 
Rossii, C. Elphinstonia, C. Welbanktt, C. malifl6ra, C. Dors^tttt, C. spe- 
ciosa, C. grnndissima, C. insignis, and C. prwgnans, the five latter of 
which (we believe) have never flowered in the countiy. Mr. Wilder 
shew us a colored plate of Dors^tttt, and we should think if the flower 
will at all resemble the plate, it must indeed be splendid ; elphinstdnia we 
saw last year, it is a little like the double striped, but less beautiful : specidsa 
has a superb leaf; we think we never saw a more bold and promising bud 
than that upon the variety called grandissima; it is indeed grand. Mr. 
Wilder has a seedling coming into bloom which bids fair to be a great beauty ; 
pensdiata, pa^oniflura, double white, single white, and fimbriata are ele- 
gantly in bloom ; the finibri<\ta with its fine fringed snowy petals is just in 
its prime ; we never saw a finer or better shaped flower ; for although an old 
variety, from some cause or other, it is but seldom seen in our greenhouses. 
The large plant of double white has a few expanded flowers. 

Mr. Wilder has a large plant of the Acacia longifulia six or eight feet 
high, which will be one mass of bloom in February or March; A.I0- 
phata is now in flower; Jamb6sa vulg^is is showing its fruit, and if placed 
in a hot-house would prol)ably ripen ; it is a native of the East Indies and ia 
there called the Rose-Jlpple ; it is an eminendy beautiful shrub ; its clusters of 
delicate white tassel-shaped flowers, contrasted with the dark green foliage, 
and cinnamon colored shoots, has a lovely appearance ; its fruit is said to be so 

Powerfully perfumed with rose water, that but one or two ran be eaten, 
'here is here also two plants of the Strelitzea rapidly pushing into bloom. 
Those pretty little plants the double white, purple and pink Primroses are 
beginning to throw out their buds. But among the whole of the plants 
nothing so much gratified us as dne or two varieties of the all-beautiful and 
fragrant tea rose — one in particular called the Anem6ne was delightful ; the 
color is of the richest pink, the flower very double and somewhat resembling 
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in form when fully open, some kinds of tlie province rose (only more nne- 
mone shaped). TJie petals have the af)pearanc;e of the finest crape, and are 
8o thin and delicate that they seem nlmn^t cethereul, the least breath setting 
«ll the petals in motion. The plant is of vigorous grrowth, a chanicter not 
applicable to the Teas in geneml. It was introduced by Mr. Wilder, and is 
now flowering for the fir;>t time. He has a yellow which is also of very strong 
growth, a fuint with the common yellow Tea which makes it at present so 
scarce. A plant or two of the Iris cliinensis vvilL be open in a few days. 
Daphne delphina (supposed to be collina) is flowering beautifully for the 
first time ; it is of a rich lively purple color, and a very desirable plant. 
Some new Azaleas are budded, but we leave them till our next visit. 

Brookline, T. H. Perkins, Esq. — January 20fA. This is an elegant resi- 
dence ; the large specimens of Pinus StrubuR, Abies canad^msis, balsamifera, 
and alba, with others of their speci'^s, give the grounds a gay and lively ap- 
pearance even at this dreary season of the year. There are several large 
clumps of the above which serve to break the view of the garden from 
the mansion ; and the ride to the pleasure grounds winds away from the left 
of the garden through a grove, so dense that you but now and then catch a 
glimpse of its zig-zag direction. The garden has two extensive ranges of 
houses, each three hundred feet in length ; one range is divided into four 
compartments for forcing grafies and peaches ; the other, which has been 
built within a few years, is divided into five com parr men ts of sixty feet each, 
— the centre one of which is the greenhouse, and is considerably more ele- 
vated than the others. Two on the east side are for Peaches, and two on 
the west for grapes. We entered the greenhouse from the garden by passing 
through the back shed ; the other entrance being closed up till open weather 
in the spring, except on some particular occasions when company is expected. 
The entrance into the greenhouse then is by the avenue leading from the 
house under a grove of Pines, Cedars and liemlocks, into and through the 
two peacheries. The peach Itouses are not built for the purposes of early 
forcing ; those in the old range being brought forward first, and these only 
accelerated by the natural heat of the sun, without fire. Mr. Cowan, the 
gardener, was very attentive and obliging, and showed us round, giving us 
all the information we wished in relation to the heating of the houses, &;c. 
And pointing out to us all the new and rare plants containe<l in Col. Perkins* 
very large and choice collection. 

In the greenhouse we found Mr. Cowan rearranging and cleaning up the 
plants, as they often need it during the winter: this did not however prevent 
our obtaining the names of the various species. The first object which 
struck us, as in Mr. Cushing's, Mr. Lemist*s, and Mr. Wilder's green- 
house, was a magnificent plant of the Double White Camellia — with above 
twenty fully expanded flowers ; we did not know till we had made these 
visits, that there were so many large specimens of this beautiful plant in our 
vicinity; but we even find them as plenty as the common China rose. 
This plant was in the centre of the house, and was surrounded with a large 
number of new and valuable varieties, which for vigorous growth and 
healthy appearance we have not seen surpassed. Among those new which 
now show the color of their buds and will open in a few days, are Camel- 
lia jap6nica, imbric^ta, eclipsis, r6sa sinensis and glori66a ; a new variety from 
China without name, has a fine bud and will undoubtedly be a fine flower; 
the foliage is very dark green and has somewhat the appearance of the 
Double Striped ; the ifnbricata will be superb ; r6sa sinensis will be a beau- 
tiful rosy red. Those new and nearly expanded are Egert6nia, and Ane- 
moneflora striata variabilis ; the former is of a very dark velvet red, resem- 
bles the warratah in shape, and has a few faint touches of white ; the latter 
is a charming variety which we believe is in no other collection ; the color is 
a fine rich pink ; RJssii, Pr^ssii and many others have fine buds ', Mr. Cow- 
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an htis upwards of two hHodred seedlings two or three years old. There is 
here a plant of the Eiiikaiithtis qiiiiiqu(.-fljra belonging to the natural order 
EricesB ; it was imported by Col. Perkins three years since from the celebrated 
establishment of the Messrs. Loddiges, and is the only specimen in the country ; 
it cosi six guineas. It is just showing its pink buds which hang in pendu- 
lous umbels, and will be open in few days. A large speci'nen of Strelttzea 
augusta, also very rare, is growing finely. Eriosiemon cuspidatus is throw- 
ing out its spikes of budi». There are tihe platus of Edwardsia grandifl6ra, 
Teleopea speosissima, lieaumontia deccus:<nta, &c Large plants of Azalea 
ledifblia and indica phesnicea are covered with flower buds; Vaitheimia viri- 
diil6ra is coming in flower; three or four varieties of the Acacia are full of 
buds; the finest specimen of Daphne hybrida we have seen is in Col. Per- 
kins' collection. The odor of the flowere, with which every branch was 
covered, is very similar to the Lilac; it is a plant which should be seen in 
every greenhouse. 

We entered the Peachery, and we should do injustice to Mr. Cowan, did 
we not mention his method of training and pruning the Peach. — 

The trees are trained on the back wall, on a wire trellis under the glass, 
and on a trellis niised half way between the ground and glass. Those un- 
der the glass were trained ns if the shoots of the peach were as pliable as 
the vine. One stem whs brought up perpendicularly to the top of the front 
wall ; it here divided off into two shoots and each ran along horizontally, 
being made stationary by fastening with shreds ; from these horizontal 
shoots two or three branches were carried up the trelKs imder each rafter of 
the house, leaving a distance of about two feet between the branches under 
the centre of each light, that the sun may have considerable influence on 
those trained below. The young shoots were full of blossom buds, and we 
did not observe scarcely a speck of gum or canker on either tree. We 
intend at some future titne to give a plate, descriptive of his method of 
training. 

From the Peach house we passed into the grapery, on the other side of 
the greenhouse. This compartment is heat with a hot water apparatus in- 
vented by Mr. Perkins of London, and is the otdy one of the kind we be- 
lieve which has been in operation in the coimtry. Accidents have however 
hap|>ened to it several times, and once the expansion tube has burst ; it prob- 
ably may be owing to not understanding their management ; the pipes are iron 
juid only an inch bore, and run round the house several times. During the 
severe cold nights of the first of the month when the thermometer was 18 
.deff. below zero, the house was kept up to seventy-five deg. during night, 
4iDd all through the cold weather it ranged from 65 to 80 degrees. Mr. Cow- 
jin bad tied his vines up to the trellis, and the eyes had begun to swell, when 
jin unlucky accident happened — one of the pipes burst ; Mr. Cowan had to 
take the vines down immediately and tie them up in straw and mats, where 
they now remain, — the pipes not yet having been repaired. There is no 
dotibt but it is the best method of heating forcing houses yet discovered ; 
but they require much attention and the gardener some knowledge of the 
theory of heat, to manage them free from accidents.. 

From the grapery we visited the forcing ground, where many improve- 
ments and additions have been made since last season. Four new pits have 
1>een erected on a plan similar to those mentioned at Mr. Cushing's; but 
Instead of a double wall they have only a single one ; the pits are not in a 
range, but are front of one another, at the distance of six feet between each ; 
this is to leave room to throw in dung all around, the heat to enter the bed 
through pigeon holes in the wall. They are fourteen feet in length, and are for 
cucumbers and melons, and for grapes on the coiling system. Mr. Cowan has 
'Cacumbem in the seed leaf, which look very healthy. In a small house in the 

garden heat by a brick flue, some vines have now broke ; and will show fruit 
1 a few weeks ; the roots are outside in the border, which js covered eighteen 
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inches with manure. Mr. Cowan will begin to force in the old range of 
houses in a week or two. The greenhouse is heat with hot water on the 
same principio as Mr. Cushing's, and no difficulty occurred in keeping it up 
to 45 deg. the coldest nights. 

Somerset Place^ R. Rogerson^ Esq. — Jaiu I7ih, Mr. Rogerson has a green- 
house very conveniently attached to his dwelling. Jc is heat by hot water, 
and he finds no difficulty in keeping up a proper temperature with very little 
fiiel. Mr. Rogerson has erected a pit in the back part of the house, against 
the wall, in which is plunged vines in pots, upon the coiling system. 
They have already burst some of their buds ; the part of the shoots above the 
soil are wrapt up in moss, and syringed every few days to keep them moist; 
the pit is about 2^ feet in width, 18 inches deep, and runs the whole length of 
the house ; it is filled with common tanner's bark, in which the pots are plung- 
ed; through the tan near the l)ottom of the pit one of the pipes is conducted 
from the boiler at one end of the house to the reservoir at the other. The 
pipes are of copper, about three and a half inches in diameter; along the 
front of the house is another pit, made in a similar manner to the for- 
mer, though much smaller ; another of the pipes runs through this to another 
reservoir at the same end of the house at which the boiler is placed ; in this 
pit Mr. Rogerson raises fine lettuces, radishes, &;c. &.c. The heat imparted 
to the two pits from the hot water circulating through the pipes was about 
70 deg. and very even ; Mr. Rogerson raised some of the pots that were 
plunged, and placing our hand upon the bottom of them, we found the heat 
very moist and genial. We are confident that this method of heating green- 
houses, graperies, &c. will be generally adopted in a few years. Mr. Rog- 
erson has some fine large peach trees m pots, which he intends to take into 
the greenhouse in a few days to force them ; they are full of very prominent 
blossom buds, which would soon expand if placed in a proper temperature ; 
he has also some very fine Cherry and Fig trees in pots, which promise 
finely ; on the stage between the two pits mentioned above, Mr. Rogerson 
has several plants, among which is a fine Orange full of ripe fruit ; several 
Gladioli in a forward state, almost ready for flowering, look stronx and 
healthy. Some variegated Camellias were just shedding the petals oi some 
faded flowers. 

At some future time we hope to have the opportunity to speak further of 
the hot water system as adopted by Mr. Rogerson, which is somewhat difl*er- 
ent from others we have seen. 

In otir garden at Cambridgeport, we have now coming in blooi!n Iris chi- 
n^nsis; it has thrown up a spike fourteen or fifleen inches high, and shows 
seven or eight buds; Camellia japonica speci6sa (Rawe's Striped Warratah) 
ia now open, the first time of its flowering abeut Boston, and we believe in 
the country ; it is a superb flower; the color is of a dark crimson- velvet red, 
with occasional dashes of white on many of the inner petals. We have hik- 
milis, anemonefl6ra 41ba, crassm^rvis, and some other choice varieties with 
fine buds. Primula preenitens, alba, and purpurea, have several weeks dis- 
played, and continue to display their umbellated heads of snowv and purple 
blossoms. Coll6mia grandifldra which we took up from the flower-border 
last autumn is now showing some of its delicate bufl-colored flowers. We 
observed this in flower at Mr. Pratt's; it is an annual, but the seed should be 
sown very early to have the plants bloom before frost. 

Many of our annual plants if sown late in autumn and transplanted into 
small pots, would be highly ornamental in the green-house. Among others 
that we have tried, are Ae^ratum mexicana, and Gilia capit^ta ; tiie latter 
throwing out its heads of sky-blue flowers throughout the whole winter sea- 
son ; the plants are very hardy, and require but little care to preserve theM. 
St^via serrita and purpijirea are also very beautiful ; we saw a plant of the 
purpurea at Mr. Lowell's a few weeks since which bad open a fine epne of 
flowers; it is a valuable hardy perennial. 
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Thoughts on Howers. — "Are not," usks the author of Mherton, "flowet* 
the stare of e«rlh, ami are not^tars the flowere of heaven ? Flowers are the 
teachers of gentle thoughts, promoters of kindly emotion. One cannot look 
closely at the stnicture of a flower without loving it. They are emblems and 
manifestations of God's love to thcj creation, and they are the means and 
ministrations of man's love ro his fellow-creatures ; for they first awaken in 
the mind a sense of the beautiful and the good. Light is beautiful and good j 
but on its undivided beauty, and on the glorious intensity of its full strength^ 
man cannot gaze ; he can couiprehend it best when prismatically separated, 
and dispersed in the many-colored beauty of flowei-s; and thus he reads the 
elements of beauty, the alphabet of visible gracefulness. The very inutility 
of flowers is their excellence and great beauty; lor, by having a delightful- 
ness in their very f<»nn and color, they lead us to thoughts of generosity and 
moral beauty detached from, and superior to, all selfishness; so that they are 
pretty lessons in Namre's book of instruction, teaching man that he liyeth 
not by bread or for bread alone, but that he hnth another thau an animal 
Jife.»» — (A Chapter on Flowers, in the Ainulcl for 1832.) 



Art. V. Queries, Criticisms j fyc. 

I am happy to see that you intend to devote a column or two in your Mag- 
azine to small items, queries, criticisms, &c. Tliis, in my opinion, gives ad- 
ditional interest to a work of this kind, and much enhances its value. 

Yours, truly, B. IIale Ives. 

Salem, Jan. 17th, 1835. 

GEfTTLEMEN, 

I am glad to see that you have started your Magazine with the aid of 
8uch able contributors. The articles are all excellent, and augur well for 
the continuance of a work so much needed by all lovers of lioriiculture and 
floriculture. We hope in your next, or in some future numbers, you will 
give descriptions for erecting small pits for forcing cucumbers, &(;., and for 
buikling green-houses and other useful and ornamental garden structures, 
accompanied with wood cuts, if it can be done without incurring too much 
expense. Such engravings would be far more valuable to the generality 
of your readers than cuts of flowers, which cannot be tolerably well done 
without being at great expense ; and then they are not desirable in a work 
unless exclusively devoted to Botany and flowers. If they are not colored, 
which it is notsupposetl they can be at the low price of your Magazine, they 
are still more objectionable ; as the form of a flower is no better than a de- 
scription. Many gentlemen who^are fond of plants would erect green-houses 
if they could but see plans to guide them in so doing, without leaving the 
business entirely to the builder. 

The accentuations of all botanical terms will add exceedingly to its value, 
as it will serve as a book of reference to those who are in the habit of calling 
names incorrectly. I believe your Magazine, the first of the kind exclusively 
devoted to horticulture in our country, is also the first to attempt the accen- 
tuation of names. At a future time, I have other suggestions to make, and 
you will please excuse tny freedom. 

Yours, L. 

Cambridge, Jan, 2ith, 1835. 
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Art. VI. QMAcy Mnrkti. 



Potatoes: 

f. (per barrel, 

C<«™»' }^rbu.h«i, 

ch,o«.r«..|{r,;!:sr.'i;::::: 
«-«p««. JPS;::::: 

Tttmips : 

Common, } PJJ bo^iiVwiihid) 

French, per bu«hel, 

^per barrel, 

Onioiu, / per bushel, 

Cper bunch, 

BeeU, per bushel, 

Parsnips, per bushel 

CarroU, per bushel, 

Balsifv, per dozen, 

Radisnesj per bunch, 

Horseradish, per pound,. 

Garlic, per pound, 



Cabbttfes, per dozen heads : 

Red, 

Savoy, 

Drumhead, 

Brocoli, per head : 

White, 

Purple, 

Cauliflower, per head, 

Celery, per root, 

I«ettuce, per head, 

Spinach, per pock, 



From 


To 


fets. 


lets. 


1 00 


195 


33 


40 


] 95 


150 


37 


50 


SOO 


995 


60 


80 


1 S5 


150 


40 


50 


76 


1 00 


40 


50 


50 




1 37 


1 60 


70 


80 


4 


5 


70 


80 


70 


80 


40 


50 


95 


37 


95 




10 


19 


15 


90 


75 


80 


40 


50 


69 


75 


95 




90 


95 


37 


50 


6 


10 


19 




33 


37 



Sqiuuku andPmmpkint, 

Canada, per cwt 

Common crook-neck, . . ^^ . 

Lima, 

Pumpkins, each, 



Parsley, 

Marjoram, 

Savory,.. 

Spearmint, 



#V«to. 



Apples : 
Baldwins, 

Pearmains, 



per barrel........ 

per bushel, 

per barrel. 

per bushel, 

«"-«". iSJia:::::: 

N. Y. Pippins, per barrel,..., 
Pears: 
Iron white, for baking, 

per banel. 

per bushel, , 

Sweet baking, per bushel,. . . . , 

Old St. Germain, per dozen,. , 

Quinces, per bushel, 

c«ab.™.}p:jl;srii;:: 

Grapes, foreign, per pound,. 
Pine Apples, each .......... 

Oranges, per hundred,. . . • . . 

Lemons, per hundred, 

Chestnuta, per bushel, 

Wabiuta. fP^'t*^'? 

» \ per bushel,. . . . 

Almonds, per pound,. ...... 

Filberts, p«r pound, 

Castaoa, Iter pound,. •••••. . 



'••••••••4 



From 


ft eta. 
950 


9 00 


9 00 


95 


300 


1 50 


300 


150 


9 75 


150 


300 


400 


175 


150 


none. 


u 


60d 


995 


37 


90 


1 00 


1 00 


300 


450 


1 69 


13 


6 


4 



To 
ft eta. 
3 00 
950 
950 
30 



350 

300 
350 



900 
1 69 



650 
300 

37 
1 50 



3 
4 
1 



95 

69 

75 

15 

8 

6 



Remaries. Since our last, the severe cold weather has frozen large quan- 
tities of Potatoes ; it has also prevented the arrival of supplies from the east- 
ward ; many that have been touched with the frost are thrown into the 
market, and sold low, but prime and choice varieties still remam at our quo- 
tadona Turnips, Onions, Beets, &c., are broufffat in in sufficient quantity ta 
supply the demand, at the same rates as our last Radishes, the first this 
season, were brought in this week ; they were the Scariet Short-top variety, 
handsome growjth and good size. Cauliflowers are still very scarce, and 
command higher prices ; a fe w have been sold as high as fifl^ cents. Some 
fine heads of Lettuce, of the Hardy Green Hammersmith variety, have come 
in this week ; they were quickly taken. Squashes are very scarce, many 
having been frozen ; and although the demand is not large, prices have in- 
creased considerably since our former report. Apples yet remain at high 
prices ; Baldwins have advanced a shade. Pears of common baking kinds 
are yet tolerably plentiful, but of choice varieties for the table there are none 
ftt^ market If the Sc Germains, or any of the new pesffs could be procured, 
th«y' would bring very great prices. No Quinces to-be had. Great quanti- 
ties of Cranberries have been frozen, and the price of^ those of good Quality 
has afiWnced considerably. By the arrivals this week, large quanuties of 
Malaga grapes have been received, which has caused a slight depression. 
Ch«8tntii»and Walnuts are still in good demand. M. T, 

BattoniJkn. fiOtk, 1835. 
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Art. VII. MassachuwUs HorticuUurdl Society. 

Decemher 20ffc. — Exhibited, — Bezi de Chaumontelle {Chaumontel) Newton 
Virgoulouse aod Winter Orange (of Coxe) pears ; the latter a green fruit of 
medium size and eood flavor; the Newton Virgoulouse was considered by 
the Committee hignly deserving of cultivation, it being an enormous bearer; 
it keeps well, is excellent for baJcing, but will be of no use as a dessert fiear. 
These were from R. Manning, Esq. From Mr. C. Weston, Boston, — speci- 
mens of the Holmes apple, from Mansfield ; round fruit, medium size, rich 
yellow color, red on the side next the sun, flavor good. 

December 27t^ — Exhibited. — Conway, Malcarle, (Mela carta of the Pomona 
Baliana) and Wine apples. The Malcarle is a beautiful apple ; the flesh 
white, of a delicate perfume much resembling rose-water. Passe Coltnar 
pears, from R. Manmng, Esq. Russett apples, from Messrs. Hovey ; the or- 
igin of this apple is unknown, it being received from the country ; the flavor 
was very rich and highly perfumed. 

January 5th. — Exhibited. — Hardenpont de printemps pears; they were re- 
ceived by Mr. S. Downer, accompanied by the tollowiug letter : — 

JVew Bedford, Jan. 5ih, 1835. 

Samuel Downer, Esq. Sir, — By your request made last summer, I now 
send you a small sample of Hardenpont de Printemps pears, not now in eat- 
ing ; when they arrive at maturity, you will please to examine the qualities, 
and you wUl oblige yoiirfriend, William Swift. 

Not being at maturity, Mr. Downer retains the pears, and will present them 
again when fit for eating. Isabella grapes, from T. Hastings, East Cambridge ; 
these were excellently preserved, not a beriy being the least decayed on six 
or eight clusters which were presented. We intend to give an article on Mr. 
Hasungs' method of preserving them. 

January 17th. — Exhibited. — By R. Manning, Esq., White Calville, Belle- 
flower, and Michael Henry Pippin apples ; the latter variety was received 
from New Jersey, but its name was considered doubtful by the committee. 
Cork Russett apples, from Mr. Ruggles, of Fall River; a large oblong fruit, 
russetted all over, the flesh spongy, inclined to shrivel, not juicy or high 
flavored, but sweet, considered a valuable fruit for drying. 

A bouquet of flowers from Messrs. Winship, Brighton, containing the fol- 
lowing varieties : — Cam^Uia alba pl^na. Erica mediterrania, Calendilila hybri- 
da, Greraniums, Oxalis, Roses, Stocks, Myrtle, Diosma alba. Erica arb6rea, 
Salvia fiilgens and spl^ndens, Ag^ratum mexic^a, Scbizanthus piun^tus, 
Primula preenitens, purpi!urea and alba, Hoitzia coccinea, &c. 



In our report in our last number, of the plants exhibited at Faneuil Hall in 
September last, we accidentally omitted to mention those presented by John 
Prince, Esq., of Jamaica Plain, Roxbury. The plants were some of the 
finest and most showy that ornamented the Hall, and we cheerfully cor- 
rect the mistake. 

From John Prince, Esq. — Large specimens of Lemon and Orange trees; a 
fine plant of Cycas revoli!ita (Sago Palm) ; a very large Agave an leri&na; two 
plants of Di6sma alba ; Hedychium Gardnerianiim, very fragrant; Hoy a car- 
n60a, Acilba japonica, &c. 



MONTHLY CALENDAR 

OF 

HORTICULTURE AND FLORICULTURE, 

FOB FEBRUARY. 



F^UIT DEPARTMENT. 



Grapes — in forcing houses will now, with light fires, begin to swell their 
buds. Where there are good strong vines in pots, they may be brought into 
the green-hq||8e to forward them. They should be set on the front flue, and 
the shoot trained up under the centre of the sashes. Cuttings and eyes 
should now be put in. 

SirawherrUs, — Where pots of Strawberries were taken up in the fall, they 
may now be put in the green-house or hot-bed. 

Lemons and Oranges, — Where these are wanted for stocks, to graft or in- 
arch, the seed should now be sown in rich mould and placed in a hot-bed. 



VEGETABLE DEPARTMENT. 

Radishes should now be sown in hot-beds and fi'ames, with a gentle bot- 
tom heat 

Caxdijlowtr plants that have been protected in frames during winter, should 
have plenty of air and light. Seed may now be sown in hot-beds for a sum- 
mer crop. 

Cucumbers may now be planted with safety, as the days have become con- 
siderably longer, and consequently more sunshine. Prepare a hot-bed as 
directed in page 46 of the present number, in the communication of Mr. J. 
W. Russell, for propagating grape eyes. The seeds should be sown in pots 
four inches diameter, and when the plants are up, they should have plenty 
of air, to prevent their drawing; when they have thrown out two or three 
rough leaves, they should be huled out ; the soil best for them is loam and 
leaf mould, principally the latter, till the plants get strong. 



FLOWER DEPARTMENT. 

Tender annual flower seeds may now be sown in hot-beds. Use light rich 
soil, and cover the seeds very lightly. Those sown last month should now 
be potted off into small pots. 

Georginas (Dahlias) may be plunged in the hot-bed to forward them, and 
afterwards potted in large pots and placed in the green-house. 

CSUtings of Salvia spl^ndens, fulgens and mexic^a should now be put in, 
six or eight cuttings in each pot, and plunged in a bottom heat, or in a veiy 
warm part of the green-bouse. 



dD Mmtkbf Calendar. 

J^acintki, Mrm»M» )&ttd other bulbs in glasMS, mu0t have the water 
thifted every week ; soft rain water ia the best ; if the points of the rpots have 
any dirt attached to them, take them out of the glass, and brush them Tery 
gently with a feather. The glasses should be thoroughly washed every two 
or three weeks. 

Ranunculus roots may be safely planted about the 20th of this months 
Select a spot of sround of the size wanted for the number of roots, and if the 
frost is not yet aH out, procure an old hot-bed frame, and place it over the sit-* 
nation selected ; bank up all round the frame with leaves, hay, or common 
garden soil, put on the sashes, and keep them shut every cold day, only 
opening them when the sun shines and the air is very mild. Cover up the 
frame every night with matd or bay. When the frost is all out and tlie soil 
tolerably dry, commence planting the roots, at the depth of one and a half 
inches from the crown, and four inches apart in the rows, and the rows five 
inches from each other. 

Tuberoses and TSfer-Jlowers, Those who wish to flower these very early, 
should, about the middle of this month, plant them in small pots and place 
them in a hot-bed. 

Camellias and other green-house plants will now begin to grow more rap- 
idly ; they will require more air and water as the days become jwarroer. 

CcHceokarias in small pots, should now be potted into a lai^ger size filled 
with a compost of rotten leaves and light loam. 

Cultivaiion of Penstemons, It was asserted in the Botanical Register^ t 
1309, that seeds of the rare penstemons cannot be raised in heat. Part of the 
remark is in these words: — *^ It is indispensable that the seeds shou1d.be sown 
in a cold frame, or all endeavor to raise them will prove fhiitless." Mr. Maund 
in figuring P. pulch^llus, remarks that to prove or disprove this assertion, he 
sowed seeds in a pot and placed them ** in a rather warm hot-bed," where 
many seeds vegetated freely ; and the plants so raised flowered well in the 
autumn. [Sowing them in a cold frame is, notwithstanding, doubdess pre- 
ferable, as being more congenial to the natural mode. In natural dissemina- 
tion, seeds are sown as soon as ripe ; in gardening, they are often kept out of 
the soil until their vital energy is considerably weakened, and then artificial 
stimuli may be necessary to rouse it into action.] — GanL Mag, 



PLANTS IN BLOOM THIS MONTH. 



Camellia iaponica, C. alba pl^na, C. rikhn pl^na, C. anemonefl6ra, C. ane- 
moncfiora alba, C. atrorCibens, C. rubricai!ilia, C. fimbri^ta, C. speci6sa, C. 
ma]ifi(!)ra, C. imbricaui, C. eclipsis, C. rbsa sinensis, C. £gert6nia, C. glori^sa, 
C. Rawsi^na, C. varieg^ta, C. pensillAta, C. incam^ta, and other new kinds. 
Erica mediterr^ia and arb6rea, Didsma 41ba, Polygala speci6sa and grandi- 
fl6ra, Daphne hybrida and odora, Enkianthus quinquefl6ia, P8B6nia papaver- 
^cea. Iris cbin^nsis. Acacia lophanta, Str^litzia regina, Hoitzia coccinea, Cor- 
nea idridis, Ciner^ia cru^nta, Magn6lia conspicua, Vibiimum lauristtnus, 
and many others. 



Errata in our last. 

Page 9, line 34— -for " indirect influences of southerly windsi'' read ** nmikr- 
triyumdsJ* 
Same page, 2d line Gcom bottom— for ''nearly" read '^equaffjf/' 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 



Art. I. Notices of several of the most kighltf^esteemed Flemish and 
other European Pears which have produced Fruit in this Vicinity^ 
together with the History and Description of those Varieties which 
have originated in this Country ; accompanied with Observations 
on their Cultivation, By S. Downer, Esq. 

For the information of our horticultural firiends, and for the pur- 
pose of aiding you in your endeavors to render your Magazbe inter- 
esting to your numerous readers, I ofier a few observations and facts, 
on the cultivation and developement of several of the new Flemish 
and other European pears, that have been received iu this country 
within a few years, from dijSerent sources, and from various eminent 
fruit-growers and nurserymen, in England, and on the Continent. 

Many of these varieties have been, with praiseworthy liberality, 
sent to the Hon. John Lowell, by the highly distinguished President 
of the London Horticultural Society, Thomas Andrew Knight, Esq. ; 
and by Mr. Lowell they have been distributed through the country ; 
several have been received from Dr. Van Mons of Brussells, one of 
the most successful cultivators of new pears on the Continent. 

The London Horticultural Society have collected together all the 
new fruits, amounting to over twelve hundred varieties, for the purpose 
fi[ correcting the synonymous names with which every catalogue 
abounds. Mr. Robert Thompson is at the head of the fruit depart- 
ment in their garden at Chiswick, and is the person who gave the 
descriptions of those fruits, figured in the London Pomdogical Mag- 
azine : fit)m him R. Mannmg, Esq., of Salem, has lately received a 
great number of scions, of some of the most superior kinds in the 
above extensive collection, and we may anticipate that in a few 
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83 Notices of several of the most highly^esteemed 

-years, our nurseries and gardens will be stocked with fruits fiur excel* 
ling our present varieties, of which we have but a limited number. 

Urbaniste. Hort. Soc. Trans. Vol. v. p. 411, and of Mr. Knight's 
present. Beurri de Rot of France. 

The former is the true Flemish name. This pear stands deser- 
vedly high, and is of great excellence in quality, besides other good 
points. It grows well, and retains its foliage till the very last of the 
season. Not even one of the smallest shoots have been winter killed 
on my trees. They are full and constant bearers, but they did not 
fruit early ; it being six or seven years from the time of grafting ; 
they have made good wood every season. This pear ranks with 
those of large size. 

It ripens in October. 

Raised by the Count de Coloma, of Malines, and specimens of the 
fruit presented to the London Horticultural Society from him, in 1823. 

Beurre Knox. Hort. Soc, Cat, No. 104, and of Mr. Knight's 
present. 

This pear may be placed with those large and fair ; I have seldom 
seen spots on any of them ; quality good, not first rate ; many of 
them this year showed some signs of early decay at the core. The 
trees grow well, reta'm their foliage to the last of the season ; none of 
the branches have been winter killed. My trees produced fruit the 
fourth year after grafting, and they are constant bearers. The color 
of the fruit is a pale green, russetty on the sunny side. 

Ripens in October, and is one of the new Flemish pears. 

FoRELLE. HoH. Soc. Trons. Vol. v. p. 408. Pomological Mag' 
azine, t. 112, and of Mr. Knight's present. 

This pear, which appears so beautifully 6gured in the London 
Horticultural Transactions, and in the Pomological Magazine, does 
not succeed in our climate. The trees growing in my garden have 
been in bearing for the three last seasons, and not a single pear has 
matured sufficiently to perfect its color or flavor ; they have shriv- 
elled and then decayed. Part of the trees grow well, and the other 
part blight and decay, the fruit full of black spots, and showmg 
strong marks of a run-out variety. 

Supposed by Dr. Diel to have originated in Northern Saxony. 

Passe Colmar. Pom. Mag. t. 64. Hort. Soc. Trans. Vol. v. p. 
410, and of Mr. Knight's present. 

This proves a very valuable variety, and worthy of general culti- 
vation. The specimens exhibited at the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society the two last seasons were exceedingly fine. It is said to be 
a great bearer. In perfection fix)m December to February. 

Raised by Counsellor Hardenpont of Flanders. 
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HardenpoDt de Printemps of Mr. Knight's present 
Bburre Range. Hort Trans. Vol. ▼. p. 130. Pom, Mag. t. 88. 

The trees in my garden have not shown even blossoms, although 
the scions were put in good stocks eight years since. For the few 
first years after grafting, the wood got winter killed more or less ; 
but the last two, the branches have stood the cold exceedingly well. 
I saw last summer, at the garden of William Swift, Esq. New Bed" 
ford, a very healthy tree full of fine fruit, some of which he has sent 
to me, to be presented to the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
when in a fit state for eating. 

In eating from January till March or April. 

Raised by the late Counsellor Hardenpont at Mons; the firuit first 
exhibited at the London Horticultural Society in 18520. 

Beurre Diel. Pom. Mag. t. 19. and t. 131. 

This most noble pear may be placed among the very best, if not 
at the head of our late varieties. My tree, with only five scions 
on it, produced twelve pears the fourth year after grafting (1833) ; 
eight of those averaged twelve and a half ounces each. After keep- 
ing them in the house a short time, they matured — without shrivel- 
ling in* the least — ^and turned of a deep yellow or rather orarige color. 
Flesh buttery, melting, full of juice, flavor aromatic and deliciously 
excellent, between the Brown fieurre and Crasanne, if I may be al- 
lowed the comparison ; it has none of the acid of the former, and is 
firee from the astringency of the latter. Last year the same tree pro- 
duced eighteen pears ; but the season being short and cold, with early 
£no6ts and high winds, they were all blown off before they arrived at 
maturity. They consequently shrivelled and decayed. The tree is 
DOW fulLof prominent blossom buds. It is a free-growing variety, 
and not a single shoot has been winter killed or blighted. My pears 
did not partake of the form of the first figure in the Pomological 
Magaziney (which was taken from a fruit ripened on a wall,) but all 
were like the second, from a standard tree. In proof of the unfavor- 
ableness of the last season towards ripening our fixiits, I would mention, 
that several vines of the Isabella grape, which I have placed in dif- 
ferent situations and aspects, did not, with but one exception, ripen 
or even color their fruit. This vine, growing under a south wall in 
a very sheltered place, ripened a few bunches.' The others were 
unfit for the table. 

It is in eating from November tUl January. 

Raised by Dr. Van Mons of Louraine, and named in honor of Dr. 
Augustus Frederick Adrian Diel, one of the most distinguished Ger- 
man pomologists. 

Capiaumont. Hort. Trans. Vol. v. p. 406. Pom, Mag. t. 69. 

This beautifijl and fine pear has been in bearing, in my garden, 
for the last three years. The tree is a free grower, comes into bear- 
ing very early from the time of grafting ; the third year mj scioas 
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bore a few fruity and the finirth produced abundantly. The pears 
the first and second year were large and small on the same branch ; 
but last seascMi they were all of equal size, which is over medium. 
The tr^ stands our climate exceedingly well ; not any of the 
branches have been winter killed or blighted. The color of the fruit 
18 of a deep yeUow or cinnamon color, and acquiring a bright red 
on the side in the sun. Flesh melting, rich, and high flav(»ed. 

Ripe the ktter part of September, and wiU keep till the middle or 
end of October. 

Supposed to have been raised in Flanders by M. Capiauiiiont of 
Mons. 

Bartlett. Will probably prove to be Williams^s Boncuretien 
figured in the London Hort. Trans. Vol. ii. p. 250. t. 16. 

This very valuable variety, so extensively cultivated in the vicin- 
ity of Boston, is a great favorite with the public. The farmer, as 
well as the gardener, has too often reaped the value which has arisen 
fix>m having their old trees grafted with this variety ; it is almost 
sure to give certain returns, and is more eagerly sought after in our 
market than any other autumn pear. Very often those of large size, 
and fully ripe, have commanded the high price of one dollar per 
dozen. The tree is a free grower, a constant and great bearer, and 
the firuit ranks with those of large size, often weighing ten and twelve 
ounces each. Skin yellow, litde russeted occasionally, with a 
tmge of red on the sunny side .when ripe. Flesh melting, full of 

i'uice, and much resembling in taste the St. Micliael ; but will not 
[eep near so long when mature; it ripens, however, fifteen or twenty 
days sooner. The two trees growing in the garden of E. Bartlett, 
Esq., Roxbury, fix>m which have originated all the trees in this vicin- 
ity, were selected in England , in 1799, by Mr, James Carter, of 
Boston, for Thomas Brewer, Esq., who then owned and made his 
residence on the estate now occupied by Mr. Bartlett. I have visited 
the trees every season for ten years past, and have always found 
them in full bearing except once. It is very singular that no other 
person (to my knowledge) has imported and fruited tliis variety in 
the country. 

The Williams Bonchretien originated in the garden of Mr. Wil- 
liams, a schoolmaster in Aldermaston, in Berkshire, England, about 
forty years since. 

[The annexed Engraving of this valaable pear ia one we have copied (with Uie 
permission of the library committee) from a beautiful and very correct painting 
in the possession of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. — CondsJ] 

Marie Louise. Hort. Trans. Vol. v. p. 519. Pom. Mag. 1. 122. 

This excellent variety has been exhibited at the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, and has been highly approved of by their 
committee. But I believe they iivere raised on quince stocks ; 
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I have a number of scions of this kind grafted into good, 
healthy stocks, for standard trees, seven years since ; but they have 
not yeC produced fruit. The growth of the wood is not strong, and 
only a few blossom buds appeared last season ; no fruit was matured, 
but we must remember that the season was unfavorable, as I hftve 
before stated. This variety, according to Mr. Thompson of the 
London Horticultural Society's garden, produces exceedingly well 
on standard trees, and he remarks that no garden should be with- 
out it. 

Ripens in October. 

It was raised by the Abbe Duquesne, and sent by Dr. Van Mons 
to the London Horticultural Society in 1816. 

Duchess of Angouleme. Pom. Mag. t. 76. Hort. Trans. Vol. 
vii. p. 176. ' 

This pear, the most superior of all late autumn varieties, has been 
raised with us on the quince stock. The specimens exhibited at the 
Horticultural Society's room, were very large in size, and of excellent 
flavor. S. G. Perkins, Elsq. has raised some of the fruit, weighing 
sixteen ounces each. It is certainly the most splendid pear I ever 
beheld. It comes into bearing very early from the gndt, and is a 
constant producer. The growth of the tree is remarkably strong and 
luxuriant. I have grafted several scions on some old standard trees, 
and the first year's growth was very strong ; the wood resembles the 
Bartlett. Mr. Thompson, before named, thinks it will not succeed 
as a standard tree in the climate of England. 

It ripens in November. 

This variety was called by the above name *^ because it was found 
in 1615, when the reigning family of France returned for the second 
time to the head of government. It was discovered by chance in 
the hedges of a forest of Armaille, near Amiers, in the department 
of Maine and Loire. The proprietor of that forest, struck with the 
size of the fruit and its excellent qualities, removed to his garden all 
the plants of that variety which his wood contained ; and, at the end 
of five years, this pear was common in the neighborhood." (JBul. 
Agr., Juil 1827, p. 113.) 

TiLLiNGTON. Hort. Trons. Vol. iv. p. 521, and of Mr. Knight's 
present. 

The firuit of this variety, exhibited by the Hon. John Lowell at 
the MassaclHisetts Horticultural Society's room, was considered by 
the committee as deserving to be placed among our best autumn pears. 
Fruit medium size. Flesh melting, full of rich and brisk juice : color 
of the skin yellowish green, with streaks of red on the sunny side. 
The scions on my trees have not yet come into bearing ; the wood 
has grown rather slow, but the foliage remains on the branches un- 
til hard fi'osts. They stand our coldest winters exceedingly well, 
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and I have no doubt but this variety vrill be extensively cultivated 
when its good qualities are better known. 

It ripens from the latter end of October, and keeps well. 

This variety was raised m the village of Tillington, near Hereford, 
England, from seed produced from an autumn Bergamot pear, 
that had been impregnated with the Jargonelle. Specimens of the 
fruit were first presented to the London Horticultural Society by T. 
A. Knight, Esq. in* 1820. 

Bezy Vaet. Hort Trans. Vol. v. p. 407. 

This excellent autumn pear came into bearing with me the last 
season. Owing to the early hard frosts, I think they did not mature 
sufficiently to arrive at their full flavor, though part of them were con- 
sidered fine. Nearly all the leaves fell off before the proper time of 
ripening, which also prevented the fruit from being fair specimens. 
The tree is a very vigorous grower, upright branches, and produced 
fruit the fourth year from the graft. AH the pears were uncommonly 
perfect. The tree is now full of prominent blossom buds. Fruit 
medium size. Flesh buttery, melting, juicy and perfumed : color of 
the skin pale green, little russeted. 

Ripens in November, and will keep several weeks. 

Rabed by M . Parmentier at Engheim. 

NATIVE PEARS. 

In giving you a description of our good native pears, I cannot here 
omit to own the very strong partiality I have in their favor. They 
have origiiiated in, and are inhabitants of our own gardens ; and they 
seem doubly valuable to us fibm the circumstance that they have no 
rigors of climate to contend with, but bear our most severe cold 
weather without the least injury. They are, also, in general, con- 
stant bearers, and although the flavor of some of the varieties may 
not be as rich and highly perfumed as those of Flemish origin, still, 
they are so far superior to many foreign kinds, yet old inhabitants of 
our gardens, that they will be in a few years, as they deserve to be, 
generally and extensively cultivated. 

Secrle. Coze, Pr. Pom. Manual, p. 139. Pom. Mag, t 72. 
Hort. Trans. Vol. iii. p. 256. t 9. 

This superior pear is still growing on the farm of the late Stephen 
Gerard, Esq., near Philadelphia. When I visited this place, a few 
years since, in company with Joshua Longstreth, Esq., I notk^ 
that the tree was in excellent health, although the top of it was much 
broken by high winds. It grows in a strong ricii soil, on the border 
of a fine tract of land near the Delaware river. Probably the tree 
IS about fifty or sixty years old. It will be unnecessary to say it has 
no superior in flavor, and very few equak. It is greatly to be re-^ 
gretted that it does not belong to the large class of pears. 
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Ripe in October. 

The Massachusetts Horticultural Society have a beautiful drawing 
of this variety in their possession. 

Dix. Pr. Pom, Man, p. 142. N. E, Farmer ^ Vol. viii. p. 
161. 

The original tree I have visited two or three times each season, 
for the last three yeare. It has produced fruit annually uncom- 
monly fair and of large size, several weighing from six to ten ounces. 
It is now full of blossom buds for this year. When we take into 
consideration all the excellent qualities of this variety, its large size, 
fine flavor, and beautiful appearance, we must own that it is a choice 
gift of nature. The fruit somewhat resembles the St- Germain. 
Flesh melting, and full of juice ; flavor between the St. Germain and 
Bonchretien — ^more like the former, but a little saccharine like the 
latter. Skin, when mature, of a deep yellow or gold color, with a 
bright tinge of red on the sunny side. The scions on the trees in my 
garden were cut from the original, and were grafted in the year 1831. 
They are of free growth, and this year they are full of blossom buds. 

Ripe from the middle to the end of October. 

This pear originated in the garden attaclred to Madam Dix's 
mansion house, situated in the south part of Boston, and has, in con- 
sequence, been named in compliment to this lady. It sprung from 
the seed about twenty years since, and first produced fiiiit in 1826. 

A correct painting of this pear is also in the possession of the Mas- 
sachusetts Horticultural Society. 

Heathcot. N. E. Farmer, Vpl. Fii. p. 82. 

Gore's Heathcot. Princess Pomological Manual^ p. 143. 

This excellent variety is a constant bearer ; the trees make fine, 
healthy wood every season. They retain their foliage until late in 
autumn. Not a branch or twig, as I have yet observed, has been 
winter killed. The scions on my trees I took from the original ; 
they were put in good, healthy stocks, growing in a rich mould, on 
a clayey subsoil ; they have grown luxuriantly, and came into bear- 
ing in 1833. Last season they were full of fine pears, which matured 
well ; the tree is now very full of blossom buds for this year. Fruit 
fair, and over medium size. Flesh melting, full of sprightly juice, 
flavor somewhat similar to the St. Germain. Skin, when mature, of 
a pale yellowish green, tinged with red on the sunny side, occasion- 
ally with small black spots. 

It ripens in October. 

This variety originated in the garden of the late Hon. Christopher 
Gore, at Waltham. It came into bearing in 1824, and is now about 
twenty years old. The fruit was first exhibited at the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society in 1828, from which their committee had a 
fine painting executed, which now decorates their room. 
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Pulton. N. E. Farmer, Vol. vii. p. 386. 

Thb pear will only rank second rate ; one of its good qualities is, 
however, great and constant bearing. The tree is a free grower, not 
subject to be blighted, and comes into bearing the fourth year after 
grafting. The fruit must, however, be picked and matured in the 
house. The flesh then becomes buttery, melting, and full of rich juice* 
If suffered to remain on the tree, it becomes breaking, dry, and 
without flavor. Skin dull yellow, and covered all over ^ith russety 
spots. 

Ripe early in October, 

This variety originated on a farm formerly owned and occupied 
by a gentleman of the name of Fulton, in Brunswick, in the state of 
Maine. The seed firom which it sprung were carried from this state 
by his wife, when on a visit to her friends — named in compliment to 
Mr. Fulton by John Abbott, Esq. of Brunswick. Specimens of this 
pear were first exhibited by this gendeman before the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, at their annual festival, September 19th, 
1829. 

Andrews. N, E, Farmer, Vol. viii. p. 266. 
p.. ^ ^' > of some collections. 

This most valuable pear continues in high favor with the public, 
and is often sought after by the market-man. The tree is a freei 
grower, and very hardy. I have never seen a branch winter killed 
or blighted. It is a constant and certain bearer. Fruit medium size, 
fair, and free from dark spots. Flesh buttery, melting, perfumed, and 
very full of agreeable juice. Skin pale yellowish green, with a very 
faint tmge of red on the sunny side. 

Ripe from the middle of September to the middle of October. 

It will be perceived that I have placed this variety under the head 
of native pears. The evidence is not positive, I acknowledge ; but 
the circumstances connected with its origin are strong, and in its &vor. 
They are as follow : — Mr. Andrews, of Boston, was llie gentleman 
who introduced this variety to the public ; he had a fine garden 
in Court street, where he cultivated other kinds. The tree was 
removed from Dorchester about fifty years since, and I draw the con* 
elusion that it is one of our native pears, cultivated by our farmers at 
that time. There were then no nurseries in this vicinity ; the pas- 
tures and woods were full of wild varieties, some of which I have 
known to bear fruit worthy of cultivation in our gardens ; and, were 
it not for the high-sounding names attached to many of the foreign 
kinds winch are annually introduced, I am confident they would be 
cultivated and ameliorated, so as to be classed with some of our ex* 
isting fine varieties. 
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Harvaedc N. E. Farmer, Vol. viii. p. 82. Pr. Pom. Man. p. 145. 

Sugar Pear, > ^f some'coUections. 

Boston Epargne, ) *' 

This variety is highly deserving of cultivation as a market pear. 
The tree grows strong and upright, but does not come into early fruit- 
ing. Fruit above medium size. Skin dull green and russety. 
Flesh mehing, full of Juice, and considerably perfumed. 

Ripe by the first oi September. 

Originated in Cambridge, Mass., and named after the founder of 
the Harvard University m that place. 

Wilkinson. N, E, Farmer, Vol. viii. p. 126. 

, This variety the committee of our Horticultural Society decided 
to be a *^reat acquisition to our gardens." I certainly think it to 
be so. The tree is a free grower, with strong and upright shoots, 
and comes into bearing early. My trees produced a few fruit in 
1833, (the third year from grafting,) and last season they bore abun- 
dantly. Very few ripened, however, they having been blown off by 
a violent wind in Ai^ust. The scions are now full of blossom buds. 
Fruit medium size. Skin dark green, becoming yellow when fully 
mature, with a shade of dull red on the side next the sun. Flesh 
melting, and full of highly-perfumed juice. 

Ripens in October, and keeps till the end of November. 

This variety originated in Cumberland, R. I., on the farm of Jer- 
emiah Wilkinson, and specimens of the fruit were first presented to 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society in 1829, by Stephen H. 
Smith, Esq., Providence. The committee named it the Wilkinson 
pear, in compliment to the owner. 

Gushing. N. E. Farmer, Vol. viii. p. 1 13. Pr, Pom. Man. p. 144- 

This superior native, one of the very best of autumn pears, con- 
tinues to increase in public estimation. The scions on my trees came 
into bearing the fourth year after grafting, and are now full of blossom 
buds. It is a firee growing variety, not subject to blight, and the 
branches never get winter killed. The old original tree, from which 
the scions were cut, grows on a light soil, and has borne fiiiit every 
season — some seasons more than others. I have visited this tree 
twice within the last three years, and have annually received a basket 
of the fruit, which was always fair. Fruit medium size. Skin light 
green, turning to yellow when it remains on the tree, with a brown- 
ish blush on the sunny side. Flesh buttery, melting, fine flavor, 
juice sprightly and abundant. 

Ripe in September. 

This variety originated on the farm of Washington Cushing, Esq. 
of Hingham, about forty-six years ago, after whom it was named. 
Specimens of the fiiiit were first presented to the Massachusetts 
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Horticultural Societj, at their annual festival, b September, 1829, 
hj Benjamin Thomas, Esq. of Hingham. 

Washington. Kenricks New Am. Orchcardist, p. 187. 
nS^ Creek. } "-f"^ coOections. 

This beautiful variety I have never seen growing on the tree, but 
have tasted of those which have been exhibited at the Horticultural 
Society : they were delicately beautiful. The tree is a good bearer. 
Fruit medium size. Skin pale yellowish green. Flesh melting, juice 
abundant, sprightly, with an agreeable perfume. 

Ripe the latter part of September. 

When I was on a visit to Philadelphia a few years since, Joshua 
Longstreth, Esq. stated to me that it originated on the farm of Gen- 
eral Robertson, at Namen's Creek, in the state of Delaware, about 
twenty miles from Philadelphia, on the road to Baltimore. Speci- 
mens of the fruit were 6rst exhibited at the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society last season, by the Hon. John Lowell, Roxbury, and 
R. Manning, Esq., Salem. 

Lewis. N. E. Farmer, Vol. vii. p. 266. Prince's Pom* Mag. 
p. 140. 

This good variety comes to maturity very late, and, in unfavorable 
seasons, the cultivator is occasionally disappointed with its produce, 
as I have frequently beard. But my opinion is still in its favor ; I 
have seen too many good crops to give it up. Last season some 
matured so as to acquire their flavor, but the greater part were infe- 
rior. . All our late pears will be uncertain in bearing, and subject to 
many contingencies, from late springs, cold summers, early frosts, 
high winds, &&c. Fruit medium size, somewhat like the Crasanne 
in appearance. Skin dark green, with cloudy spots. Flesh whitish, 
very melting, buttery, juicy, with an agreeable flavor. 

Ripe in November, and keeps weU till the middle of Februaiy^ 
This pear originated in the garden of John Lewis, Esq. of Rox* 
bury, after whom it has been named. The tree is supposed to be 
about forty years old. A fine painting of this variety, taken from a 
pear from the original tree, is in the possession oi the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society. 

Bleeker's Meadow. Pr, Pom, Man. p. 215. 

This variety has been spoken of in high terms, and said to com- 
pare in all respects with the Seckle, and the size twice as large. It 
has been very much overrated in quality and size. It is, however, 
a beautiful small pear. I had five scions on one tree, which bote 
last year ^the fourth firom grafting) four dozen fruit. The branches 
are now nill of blossom buds. Fruit considerable under medium 
size, of the Bergamot form. Skin deep yellow. Flesh buttery and 
juicy, with a pleasant perfume, ratlier musky, flavor resembling thtf 
eld Minot pean 
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' Ripe in November. 

Said to have originated near New York. Specimens of the fruit 
first presented to the Massachusetts Horticultural Society last season. 

Clapp. N. E. Farmer, Vol. viii. p. 51. Prince's Pom, Man, 
p. 143. 

The original tree of this variety continues to grow finely, and 
seldom fails to produce a good crop of fruit annually. The tree 
continues to drop its foliage about the first of September. Fruit 
under medium size. Skin yellowish, with faint touches of red. Flesh 
whitish, melting, juicy, the flavor piuch resembling the old Cathe- 
rine or " Kattem " pear. 

Ripe the middle of August. 

This variety was raised by William Clapp, Esq. of Dorchester 
about twenty-five years since. It has been named in compliment to 
him. Specimens of the fruit were first presented to the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society in 1S29 by Mr. Clapp. 

In the cultivation of pears, I have committed two great mistakes — 
one was, continuing to hold on to the old varieties for so great a length 
of time. Thirty years since, they produced fruit annually, and, by 
their constant and sure crops, I became much attached to them. 
Now, however, only three remain, viz. — ^the Crasanne, Chaumon- 
telle, and the Jargonelle. I shall engraft the two fornier the coming 
spring, and if the latter continues to deteriorate as it has for the last 
three or four years, I shall engraft that also. Several of my trees 
are mossy, and the branches show strong marks of old age. The 
other was, — ^and one which every cultivator should avoid, — cultivating 
too many new varieties (one hundred and twenty-eight), without a 
better knowledge of their quality, than that acquired from general 
information. I am fully sensible I shall be obliged to cut out more 
than half of my varieties, and it is very injurious to always be en- 
grafting and cutting trees. The time has now arrived that a selec- 
tion may be made with great certainty. 

Yours, Samuel Downeb. 

Dorchester, January 24<A, 1835. 



Art. II. Some Remarks on the Disadvantages which Gardeners labor 
under; with Hints on the Importance of giving more Attention to the 
Preparation of Fruit Borders, ^'c. By Mr. T. Willott. 

Sirs, 

I TRUST the following remarks will not be misconstrued, as they pro- 
ceed not fix)m theory alone, but from actual practice and observation. 
In England and America it is generally known, as well as by many 
practical gardeners and borticulturalists in this vicinity, that the rea- 
son so few good fruits and flowers are produced for exhibition and for 
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the table, proceeds not from a deficiency of skill, but from the want of 
time, so necessary for tlie production of fine and perfect specimens ; in 
consequence of which the practical gardener is unable to compete with 
those who have every convenience to enable them to raise a variety 
of rich and rare productions. It is well known to every cultivator, 
that his ground ought to be well prepared, or he cannot expect to 
reap a good crop. In order to accomplish this, it requires a longer 
period to execute the work than most gardeners are allowed ; and for 
the want of proper time and materials, he fails in some of the most 
important branches of his business. After having prepared his land, 
the seed is sown, or the tree planted; next comes the attention 
necessary to perfect the crop, and this part of the work often proves 
the most troublesome, and frequently fails by some unforeseen acci- 
dent, or from a multitude of visitors that too often intrude upon his 
time : I know of no class of men that are more troubled with 
too many guests than the gardener. Some seasons are very unfa- 
vorable for delicate crops, but tliisj of course, the gardener is not an- 
ewerable for: there are other reasons why some fail in producing 
good crops ; one of which is allowing them to remain too thick ; and ' 
for thb reason they do not succeed in producmg what are considered 
by horticulturalists good specimens. This is a point that every ex- 
perienced gardener endeavors to guaid against, but he is sometimes 
overpowered with the pressure of work, in consequence of which he 
cannot do as he otherwise would. There are many who plant fruit 
trees, shrubs, &c., without making any preparation suitable for their 
growth and prolific bearing ; this proves an unprofitable way of plant- 
ing; but to procure good specimens of fruit, it is necessary to begin 
the work judiciously, by laying a good foundation before the tree is 
planted ; and here it may be proper to point out such kinds as re- 
■quire the most particular attention. 

The grape in this climate, I consider, requires the greatest skill to 
ripen it to perfection ; but of its culture I shall for the present pass 
over. * The peach in England requires the gardener's most particular 
attention to enable him to grow large and fine-flavored fruit ; and its 
culture is, every year j becoming more difficult in this climate. In the 
former, it is grown against high brick walls, where it arrives to great 
perfection, and is deservedly admired ; and it is one of the young 
gardener's greatest achievements in horticulture, to train it in a beau- 
tiful style to the wall ; the peach is planted generally on a south and 
6outh-west aspect, and as much trouble is taken to prepare the bor- 
der, as is taken in this country to make a border for the grape vine ; 
it also requires as much attention to select and ripen the fruit bear- 
ing wood for the ensuing year, as it does to encourage the fine clear 
cane of the vine, for a good crop of grapes. Those who have not 
seen or read of the attention that is necessary to be given to the 
peach in England, would hardly credit it ; the summer season is the 
time that care is requisite, to keep the young fiuitful wood thin, 
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and close to the wall, in order to ripen it well. I am confident 
that the peach will not thrive long in this climate, without similar at- 
tention is paid to its cultivation. The apricot is also grown in the 
same way on a westeriy aspect, and all other choice fruits for the 
table are planted in such situations as to come in at different seasons. 
I have seen the grape grown to perfection about London, where 
the roots have been planted ten feet below the side-walks, and the vines 
trained against the houses, and where little or no preparation has been 
made for them but the waste of bricks from the building ; the kinds were 
the old Sweet-water, and Miller's black cluster. I have also seen the 
grape in the west of England, one hundred and sixty miles from London, 
do equally as well as those near the city ; they sometimes make a 
trestle, on the south roof of their houses, to trsun them on, and pro- 
cure most excellent fruit ; the reflection from the heated slate roof 
ripens them in good season. It is necessary, in order to produce 
good specimens of the apple, to pay better attention than is coni- 
monly done. In Europe they prune the trees every spring, clean 
off the rough bark, keep the trees free from suckers round the 
roots, and manure and dig round them once or twice a year ; by so 
doing they have fine clear fruit ; it is a very good plan, and one that 
is frequently adopted, to plant potatoes in beds or rows, between the 
trees ; this I consider, for two reasons, to bie a good system ; you get 
two crops off the same ground ; and, by keeping it loose round the 
trees, the roots get the benefit of the sun and rain. You will see 
by observation, that where trees are not dug round in ^rass fields, they 
soon get covered over with moss ; in consequence of which the fruit 
is small, and of a bad quality. There are many persons \vho have 
followed gardening for a few years, and have been very successful in 
what they have undertaken ; but we are not always to expect from 
them general information ; they do not view, probably, the garden- 
er's work in all its different branches. Let the gardener's work be 
looked at by the practical man, who has followed it for years, and 
he will be the best judge to decide between good and bad manage- 
ment. 

Yours, T. WiLLOTT. 

Roxhurr/y Feb, 6th, 1835. 



Art. III. On the Propctgation of the Grape Vine; mth Ohserva* 
tions 0n its Managements Pruning, S^c, in the GreeU'house and 
Grapery f and the Formation of Vine Borders. By J. W. Russbli.. 

[Continaed from page 48.] 
GcNTLCtfEK, 

I WITH pleasure continue my remarks on the culture of the grape. 
It will, perhaps, better accord with my plan, to give some practicid 
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detuls on the ibnnation of vine borders, as I suppose the plants to be 
in readiness, and certainly the preparation of the borders should pre- 
cede the planting of the vines. But before I proceed to give my 
ideas on this head, I beg leave to make a few remarks. In perusing 
the second number of your Magazine, I was struck with an extract 
(page 62) entitled, '^ Propagation of Vines on the Coiling System, 
by John Meams." — In this Mr. Mearns asserts that the great advan- 
tage of the coiled branch is, the extraordinary space of time gained 
over the single eye system, or by cuttings, or even by the usual 
mode of layers. It is rather astouishing, especially as we must sup- 
pose Mr. Meams to be a practical gardener, that he should have for- 
gotten that this extraordinary advantage is only for one season (over 
the single eye) ; it is well known that a vine can be grown from a 
single eye under glass, the first year, from fifteen to twenty feet in 
length, and proportionably strong, aod can be fruited the second. I 
believe I do not exaggerate in saying this much, that as many 
bunches of grapes could be thus obtained, and of as good a quality as 
from tlie coiling system. It will be perceived by this that the ad- 
vantage is not either so very extraordinary, or so great as might be 
supposed. The second year of fruiting the vines from eyes would 
make up for the time lost the first season, by producing twice the 
quantity of grapes or more ; and it strikes me very forcibly, of a bet- 
ter and finer flavor than can be obtained from vines grown in pots. 
I wish it to be understood, that the vines I speak of are supposed to 
be growing in a well prepared border. Mr. Meams further adds,—-* 
'^ a vine excited to a high degree of luxuriance, is neither the most 
fruitful nor produces the finest or best grapes ; I have seen Ham- 
burghs, from three to six and eight pounds weight each bunch, the 
vines comparatively weak, and the* vine botder very shallow, and by 
no means rich. As curiosity will be created by such a remark, i 
beg leave to state, that such grapes were repeatedly produced by a 
Mr. Minnett, formerly gardener to Mrs. Powes, Berwick House,, 
near Shrewsbury." 

It Is more than probable, that after Mr. Minnett left this situation^ 
no more six and eight pound bunches of grapes were produced ; it 
may be asked for what reason, as he could not do any injury to the 
vines, without running the hazard of his successor's detecting it. I 
do not suppose that the vines would be mutilated in any way what*- 
ever, but simply that the excitement was gone. I confess that I am 
of this opinion, that very few fine grapes could be grown, espe- 
cially to the enormous weight of six or eight pounds each bunch, 
either in England or America, without the aid of some powerfiil 
stimulus. 

I have been acquainted with the management of grape vines up- 
wards of twenty-five years, the major part of this time m England, 
and have never seen large bunches of grapes produced finom vbes 
that had the least appearance of weakness; but have invariably no- 
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ticed the largest and finest clusters, on strong, luxuriant wood. If I 
could have my choice of wood for producing large bunches, I should 
choose the largest growths, with this provision, — ^the wood should 
be round, plump, short jointed, and weil ripened. 

This b a point that ought never to be lost sight of; the ripening 
of the wood is one of the principal iageuts in producing fine grapes ; 
for it must be considered that strong, luxuriant wood is generally a 
much longer time in ripening the fruit than weak ; and I have no 
doubt that the reason many persons have failed in fruiting strong 
wood, was on account of its being soft and pithy, and of course could 
not be expected to give a good crop of fruit. 

The remarks made by Mr. Meams on the grape vine, which I 
have quoted, may be the means of deluding hundreds, if we are to 
believe it to be a fact, that there is no necessity of preparing a rich 
compost for the vine ; but simply to plant them in a shallow border, 
by no means rich, with the expectation of having bunches of fruit 
that will weigh from three to six and eiglit pounds each ; it would be 
nothing short of folly to attempt to beat this system ; but there is a 
doubt in my mind attending the practice, for if even what has been 
stated is correct, it is one instance in a thousand, and should by no 
means be followed with any Jiopes of reward. 

In the formation of a vine border, I shall first recommend to those 
who wish to make a good one, to procure, if possible, the top sod of 
an old pasture field, where cattle and sheep have been pastured for 
years ; this should be preferred to any other, as it would pretty 
near make the compost of itself. However, this kind oi sod, 
which is certainly the most desirable, cannot always be obtained ; but 
the nearer we approximate to it the better ; the sods should be dug 
up with about four inches of the soil adhering to them, the whole to 
be taken as near to the spot where the border is to be made, as prac- 
fiicable. By so doing it will save considerable labor in wheeling, &c.y 
remembering to throw the sods up into a round heap, or to to make 
a ridge of them ; either method will answer the purpose. In about 
two months, or a greater lc?ngth of time, the compost should be turn- 
ed over, breaking it up quite small and fine, with a spade or shovel, 
and mixing the whole well together ; this thoroughly done, make it 
up into a snug heap ; and it is all that is necessary, until wanted 
for the border. 

In tha next place prepare for some old rich manure, either from 
horses or cows, or a mixture of each ; such as has laid in a heap for 
one or two years, until it has become more in appearance like a rich 
heap of mould, than manure^ is much better than that rank, and 
strong ; such as can be obtained at slaughter-houses, &lc. should not 
by any means be used for this purpose, unless it has laid for two or 
three years, and become as just mentioned. If such can be procur- 
ed I should recommend it to be mixed with the sods in the ibllowing 
manner: — ^to three wheel-barrows full of the sods add one of the 
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maaure, and so continue on until the whole is finished ; if the com- 
, post appears to be of a stiff, bbding nature, a few cart-loads of coarse 
sand (and bontSy if they can be had) will be found to be of great ser- 
vice in keeping it open. The largest and finest grapes I ever saw 
in England, were produced from vines growing in a compost similar 
to what is here recommended. 

Those who wish to make such a provision for the grape vme, as 
above stated, ought to begin to collect the materials six or eight 
months before they will be wanted for use. 

Yours, J. W. Russell. 

MxmniAubumy Cambridge^ Feb. lOth, 1835. 

(To be Continued,) 



Art. IV. Detail of a Method adopted in Planting out an Orchard 
of six Acres mth Apple and Pear Trees, in 1830 and 1831 ; Deep 
Planting dispensed with. By B. V. F. 

All the varieties of fruits known to the writer, that were deemed 
important to the wants, or embellishments of the garden or orchard, 
had been procured previous to the organization of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society. By the formation of this excellent society, 
however, and the exertions of several of its members, a great num- 
ber of new and valuable fruits were brought into notice, by its exten- 
sive correspondence with other similar societies in Europe, and on the 
continent. Such as had been tasted, or highly recommended by the 
committee, were deemed of sufficient value and importance to be 
added to the selection, which embraced a large number of varieties. 
A piece of land was decided upon, which was thought the best suited 
for the growth and future health of the trees, the embellishment of 
the place, and least liable to be encroached upon by future alterations 
of improvements upon the farm. 

Agreeing with Dr. Johnson, that '^ with method, almost any thing 
may be done, and without method, nothing well done," the follow- 
ing system was adopted : — ^A plan of the land was procured ; the 
distances from which each tree was to be placed from the other, each 
way, was decided upon, which averaged about thirty-three feet ; a 
reference book in connection with the plan of the land was next pro- 
cured, and on it was designated each variety of tree, in its relative 
position. The land was then prepared, by taking from its sur&ce 
all the stones, stumps, trees, shrubs, bushes, be, all holes or uneven 

IJaces were filled up, and the ground made as level as possible ; the 
and was then ploughed deep, with the sod smoothly inverted ; it 
was also harrowed five times lengthwise of the fumowSi previous tp 
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planting, which caused the soil to be broken up fine, without distuib* 
mg the sods. , 

The trees were selected from the various nurseries around Boston, 
Salem, New York, Albany and Philadelphia, amounting to one hun* 
dred and eight varieties of apples, and forty-two of pears, — ^in all two 
hundred and twenty trees. The trees were all forwarded to me 
in tlie fall of 1830, and placed in a trench dug sufficiently deep to 
cover the roots, and secure them from the frosts and cold of winter, 
to be ready for planting out in the ensuing spring. Each variety 
had been noted and labelled while in the trench, in such a manner, 
as to guard against the loss of their names. Previous to setting out 
the trees in the spring of 1831, in their intended places, th^ land had 
been well manured, and harrowed m. Placing the plan on a board 
with the reference book, the respective place of each tree with their 
proper distances was easily found with the aid of a surveyor's chain ; 
nom one to two inches only of the soil was taken from the sod, and 
the trees carefiilly planted, — previously to which, however, th^ 
were properly and Judiciously pruned, and the roots trimmed of all 
broken or bruised fragments, il m some instances it could be said 
they had roots. In this manner the whole number were placed out, 
and covered with a little free rich mould, not over two inches, pud- 
dled with river water and gently trod. This was done in the last week 
in April, and serious doubts were apprehended whether they would in 
this manner stand alone. The land was planted between the trees 
with com and potatoes, without further ploughing, and an excellent 
crop was obtained ; but two trees died, and only four more required 
additional soil on their roots ; and so far, I have never had trees do 
better, during twenty years' experience, in the management of an or- 
chard of twenty acres. I have no doubt, had the land been deeply 
trenched to the depth of one or two feet, and from six to twelve teeC 
in diameter, where each tree was set, they would have done much 
better ; but this b too forbidding to most persons. 

I have only aimed in this communication to give you what I 
consider practicable. In all cases I would impress upon the garden- 
er, orchardist, or farmer, to avoid deep planting, as it is not necessa- 
ry to preserve trees from high winds, and is absolutely deleterious to 
dieir future progress and hedth. Yours, B. Y. F. 

Boston, Feb. lOth, 1835. 



Art. V. On the Cultivation of the Purple Variety of Egg Plant 
(Soldnum ovigerum.) By the Conductors. 

The White Egg Plant is an annual, a native of Africa. It was 
introduced into England in the year 1597, and has ever since been- 
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bultiTated as an ornamental green-house plant. It grows about two 
feet high, with somewhat pendent branches ; the flowers are of a 
pale violet color, and are followed by a large berry, or fruit, of an 
oval shape and clear white color, very much resembling, when not 
overgrown, a hen's egg. 

The original species, the white, is seldom made use of, but the 
purple variety is, by the French and Italian cooks, generally used in 
stews and soups ; and dressed in different methods, it forms a very 
delicate dish. In the East and West Indies it is used in like man- 
ner, and is also cultivated for the general purposes of the love-apple. 

We have raised specimens of the purple, which have weighed be- 
tween three and four pounds. We observed at the Horticultural 
Society's exhibition last fall, some plants m. pots bearing one or two 
fruits of very large size ; and we have occasionally seen them in our 
markets, of fair quality ; they seem to have been almost wholly un^ 
known as a culinary vegetable, and have generally been sold at a 
' price, which would not pay the marketer for his trouble in bringing 
them to the city. From this cause, their cultivation has been neg- 
lected, and they are now seldom to be found. Within the two past 
years, however, we have known some, in the early part of the season, 
to command a good price, and we doubt not but in a few years, they 
will be as eagerly sought after as the Tomato. 

Our New England summers are not of sufficient length to bring to 
perfection this vegetable, unless the seeds are planted in a hot-bed 
Jn the month of March, and the plants transplanted to the open gar- 
den in May or June. Those persons, therefore, who have not a hol- 
bed, cannot expect to raise them, unless they piocure the plants 
£rom some place where plenty of seedings are grown. 

Our method of cultivation was as follows: — ^In the month of 
March, we sowed the seeds in a pot filled with light rich soil, and 
placed it in a hot-bed, the minimum temperature of which was about 
seventy-five degrees ; as soon as the plants were up, we placed them 
where they would receive the influence of the air aidmitted into the 
bed, to prevent their drawing up weakly ; for if this is not attended 
to, the young seedings are mvariably destroyed. As soon as they 
threw out two rough leaves, we potted them off singly into pots, 
{No. 2,) in the same soil as the seeds were planted. Water was 
given rather sparingly at first to prevent dampness; but as soon as 
the plants showed signs of growing, it was given more fi'eely. The 
heat of the bed was not sufl[ered to decline, as this would check them 
at ODce. In four or five weeks they were again repotted, using pots 
of the 4th siie. In these they remained till May, when they were 
turned out in the garden. The plants should be set about two and 
a half feet apart each way, if planted in a bed ; but we have grown 
them on the edges of waUcs and flower borders, where we not only 
toand them to grow luxuriantly, but were quite an ornament; three 
or four of their large dark purple fiuit, on each plant, having a vfirj 
^howy appearance. 
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Prepare the soil where each plant is to be set, by first taking out 
two or three spades full ; then fill the hole partly up with old rotten 
manure, composed of decayed leaves, or dung from an old hot-bed ; 
mix the soil first taken out with this, place in the plant and level off, 
finishing with a very light watering, if dry weather. If the plants 
are well rooted in the pots, and the transplanting judiciously done^ 
they will not require shading from the sun. When they show flow- 
er, they should have a stake put down to each, to which they 
should be tied, as the weight of the fruit, as it grows,- will be liable to 
break the branches. No other particular care is requisite throughout 
the summer. 



Art. VI. Observations on the Cultivation of the early Variety of 
Potato called Perkinses Seedling, By Samuel Pond. 

Geittlemen, 

Having repeatedly been requested by you to give an account of 
my success in raising early potatoes, I send you the following brief 
remarks : — ^The early potatoes that have been exhibited by me for 
several years in succession at the Hall of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society, and so fi'equently the first in the market, were raised 
fix>m the variety generally called Perkins's seedling. I first receiv- 
ed a small quantity from my firiend, Solomon Perkins, Esq., of South 
Bridgewater. They were the produce of a kind which he raised 
fix>m the potato balls, a year or two previous. Whether or not 
be adopted the method pursued in England by many of the most 
scientific cultivators, of cross impregnation in the parents of this va- 
riety, I am not aware ; but that this kind is much earlier in com- 
ing to maturity, than any other raised about Boston, is too well 
known to need repetition. 

The manner in which I have planted the potato is somewhat dif- 
ferent from that generally pursued by most gardeners ; the soil where 
they were grown was deep, and rich. Early in the spring I usually 
gave the ground a deep ploughing, after which it lay exposed till the 
time of planUng ; — ^this was done according to the earliness or late- 
ness of the season — sometimes early in March, and again not till the 
latter part of the month. When ready for sowing, drills were made 
three and a half feet apart. The manure that I generally made use 
of, was very strawy and coarse ; I have had good success by using 
the covering of leaves, sea-weed, &c. taken from strawberry beds in 
the spring ; — spreadmg it in the furrows. The potatoes that I have 
generally selected for seed were fair, and about the middle size ; I 

E refer such, to those that are large and overgrown. The small ones, 
owever, I invariably refiise, as they do not come forward so early, 
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and never grow vigorously. It is too frequently the practice with 
many persons, to sell all those large and fair, and plant the small 
ones remaining on hand. Nothing can be more prejudicial than this, 
for it soon causes a deterioration in size and quality, which by some 
is supposed to be a mixture with some other variety. The pota- 
toes were cut in half, and planted about six inches apart. I omitted 
covering them for three or four days, unless frosty weather, as I 
found that they were apt to rot; but by leaving them to shrivel 'for 
a short time, and then covering them at once, they started much 
sooner and made stronger shoots, though it is characteristic of this 
variety never to make strong vines. When they were hoed, I was 
careful they were hilled up very sparingly, for when covered too 
deep I observed their flavor was inferior to those grown where the soil 
was more shallow. I have tried a number of varieties which were 
reputed to be very early, and also of excellent flavor ; but I have 
never found any of them so early as the Perkins seedling, or any that 
would so well repay all the trouble bestowed on their cultivation. 
The size of this variety is large, some that I dug on the 13^A of June, 
1830, measuring nine and a half inches in circumference, and per- 
fectly ripe. The potatoes ar? of excellent quality ; where this variety 
has been raised in the country, some distance from the city, it has 
been preferred to almost every other, exclusive of its earliness, for 
yielding large and abundant crops. 

I have now mostly given up the raising of potatoes, having my 
ground chiefly occupied with grape vines, &c. Among other varie- 
ties, is one I have raised from seed, the fruit of which I have once or 
twice exhibited to the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. In some 
future number 1 hope to give you an account of its origin, together 
with some observations I have made, in raising severd vines from 
seed of the Isabella, fee. yours, Samuel Pond. 

Cambridgeport, Feb. 6th, 1 835. 



Art. VII. Observations on the Cultivation of Annuals; with an 
Account of those choice and beautiful of late Introduction ; and 
Remarks an the Varieties most suitable for planting in Masses, 
By the Conductors. 

The cultivation of annual plants is so common, by every individ- 
ual possessing a garden, that it may seem unnecessary to have re- 
course to a Magazine for further information. It is true, that many 
of the old inhabitants of the flower border need no care to produce 
their beautiful flowers, and some are almost as troublesome to the 
gvdener as weeds. It is not to these, however, that our remarks are 
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intended to apply. A few only, of those wliich have been long cal<* 
tivated, we shall consider as deserving of any particular noUce. . 

Since the first introduction into our gardens of that beautifijl and 
showy plant, the Calliopsis bicolor, (formerly Coreopsisj discovered 
by that excellent botanist, Thomas Nuttail, Esq., in Arkansas Terri- 
tory,) our gardens have annually received new and elegant acces* 
^ons. These accessions have been generally plants of our own 
country, although they have come to us through the English gardens 
and nurseries. A few of the most choice and delicate are Chilean 
species, but the greater part are natives of that region near the Colum- 
bia river, on the North-west coast. Through the exertions of the 
London Horticultural Society they have been introduced. At great 
expense they have kept out Mr. David Douglas, a most indefatigable 
botanbt, from whom they have received nearly all their new additions. 
Many of them have been recently introduced into our gardens, and 
-will probably in a few years take the place of many of the old vari- 
eties, which scarcely deserve to be cultivated. 

It is to this class of plants, that our flower gardens and pleasure 
grounds are indebted, for the greater part of their splendor, during the 
warm and summer months of July, August and September. 

Annuals are divided into three classes, viz : — hardy, half-hardy, 
and tender. The first may be sown in the fall, or early in the spring, 
without receiving any damage from frost : the second may be sown in 
the open garden, when all spring frosts are over: the third require 
the protection of a hot-bed or green-house to forward them, till ready 
for planting out in June or July. We shall commence with the 
latter. 

Tender Annuals. The seed of these should be sown in p6ts 
and placed in a hot-bed, in February or March. When they have 
made four or five leaves they should be potted into small pots, which 
should be repeated till the warm weather admits of their being planted 
out in the garden. 

Oomphrena globosa ^Globe amaranthus). This showy annual, 
though for years known m our gardens, does not seem to have been 
generally cultivated. This, we believe, has arisen firom many persons 
not being able to make the seed vegetate. We have heard many 
such complaints, and the &ult is frequently laid to the seedsman. 
—-One instance we have had related to us, where the seed &iled ten 
years in succession. We cannot but commend the patience one 
must possess, to persevere after such frequent disappointments. In- 
quiring in what manner the seed was planted, we immediately discov- 
ered the cause. The seed is enveloped with a light down or pappus, 
which should be removed before planting, or else all eflbrts to make 
it vegetate will prove unavailing. Nor is removing this covering 
alone necessary ; the seed should be soaked in milk, or milk and 
water, ten or twelve hours previous to planting. They should be 
aoiwn in a pot, rather thin, and placed in a hot-bed ; when they have 
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tax or eight leaves they should be potted into pots of the first size 
(three inches in diameter), and again placed in the bed, plunging the. 
pots if convenient ; in a few days they will need repotting, which 
should be performed as often as required. The soil should be light 
and rich, composed mostly of leaves and perfectly decayed manure, 
with very little loam. They should have plenty of water after the 
second potting, and placed where they can have the influence of the 
air, to make them grow stocky. In the month of June they should 
be turned out of the pots into the garden, where they need no further 
care. Propagated in this manner, the plants will in autumn be three 
feet high, and covered with heads of their showy flowers. There are 
three varieties : Gomphrena globosa, G. globosa alba, and G. glo- 
bosa striata (the latter very rare.) 

Br^atiens bdUamina (Double balsamine). It is seldom that this 
beautiful annual is seen growing in its greatest perfection. Generally, 
the plants in our gardens are small and weak, with only a few spikes of 
single, or semi-double flowers. Great care is requisite in saving the 
seed, so as to produce full double blossoms. The seed should be 
sown in pots in the hot-bed, and the plants treated similar to the 
Globe amaranthus, as just mentioned. The spotted and variegated 
varieties are the most beautiful. 

Celosia crisiata (Cock's-comb) . This is a showy annual, and when 
cultivated with care, its large cock's^omb heads make a magnificent 
show. The seeds should be sown in a hot-bed, and the plants potted 
into the second size pots, (four inches in diameter.) As they pro-^ 
ceed b growth, all lateral shoots should be taken ofiT; and ther 
should not be repotted, till the flowers are somewhat developed. 
They should then be put into large pots, in a very rich soil, and water- 
ed with liquid manure. Treated in this manner the blossoms attaia* 
a large size. Two varieties: C. cristata, and C. cristata flav^scens. 

Salpigldssis siraminea var, picta. This exquisitely beautiful an*^ 
nual we flowered last season, for the first time in the country. The 
atropurpitrea, Barclay ana, and hybrida, were also flowered in this 
vicinity : neither of them, we think, are to be compared with the 
picta, in splendor. The Salpiglossises are very delicate plants, and 
suffer very much by our heavy rains, and high winds. We are in-^ 
dined to the opinion that they will never be cultivated to any extent 
in the open border. We had only two plants of the picta, one of 
which we placed in the green-house, where it flowered much more 
elegantly than the other in the garden. The seeds were sown in the 
hot-bed, and when the plants had made four or five leaves, they 
were potted into small pots, and again placed in the hot-bed, where 
they remained until removed to the green-house and garden. The 
varieties do not seed freely. The soil for the plants in pots, should 
be composed of loam and leaf mould, with a little sand ; too rich a soil 
causes them to die oflT, when just showing bloom. The varieties are 
Salpiglbssis straminea, straminea picta, hybrida, Baiclayana, linearis^ 
and atropurpurea. 
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Schizanthits pinnatus. This lovely species of plants should be cul-* 
tivated in every garden. We do not know of any annual, that com- 
bines so much delicacy with splendor. They are, however, rather 
difficult of cultivation, often dying oflf at the base of the stem, after 
they have begun to open their blossoms. The first signs of decay 
are drooping of the foliage ; and water is generally administered as a 
remedy ; — ^this, however, only serves to hasten decay. The roots 
are very fine and delicate, and it is a superabundance of water that 
causes the above efifects ; we have often thought it too rich a soil. 
The pots should be well drained, and the plants elevated a little in the 
centre of the pots, to allow the water to pass off freely from the stem, 
which is the part liable to be affected. The soil best suited for them 
is leaf mould, rotten dung and loam. We think the Schizanthus, like 
the Salpiglossis, will not be generally grown in the open garden, from 
the same reasons there mentioned. The varieties are Schizknthus 
pinnatus, p&rrigens, retusus, Hookerii, Priestii, pinnatus humilis and 
Grahamii. We hope to favor our readers with a communication on 
their cultivation, by Mr. Haggerston, gardener to J. P. Gushing, 
Esq., who has been very successful in his practice. 

(To bt Conlinuf.d,) , 



Art. VIII. Remarks on Rural Scenery ^ the Cottage Garden, S^c. 
I By Junius. 

Tn reference to the many branches connected with horticulture, 
" The Cottage Garden " is, perhaps, one of the most rustic features 
of Rural Economy. However neglected this department may seem 
to be at present, the additional impulse given to horticulture, will, evi- ' 
dently, at some future period, bring into notice this interesting branch 
of rural scenery. The subject does not appear at the first view to 
invite our attention to the very important consideration of the public 
welfare, and additional value to property ; but on a close investiga* 
tion, it not only proves inviting, but also of common interest to all 
classes of people. 

The attentive traveller will most generally find the cottage of con- 
tentment, where the approaches and appendages are converted into 
a flower garden ; and generally, good morals and industry are the 
leading characters of its inmates. — ^The flower garden in such cases 
is cultivated by a joint attention of the family, from the parents to 
the younger branches, and the time devoted to its culture is the leis- 
ure hours that would, perhaps, be spent to a greater disadvantage. 
Hence a unison of social industry is combined with innocent and nat- 
ural pleasure ! And often I have seen the younger members of such 
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babitatbns strolling from their '^ cot," in quest of wild flowers to dec- 
orate their little parterre, with rosy cbeeksj in infantile ecstasy. Such 
rustic decorations always enliven native scenery, and impart to the 
traveller a theme of moral rectitude. 

The additional value to property has another bearing on this spe- 
cies of horticulture ; this accrues from the comforts arising from a 
well-stocked fruit garden, from which the cottager receives the fruit 
from the trees, as the season ripens the different varieties in their 
successive progressions. To him the flavor of the fruit is generally 
agreeable, and being of his own produce, adds to its value* The 
generous vine too spreads its rustk; arbor, and at once fotras a cool 
retreat, while it presents its pendulous clusters of luscious fruit, as an 
inviting and refreshing repast to its humble pruDer. The well regu- 
lated vegetable garden also adds to his comforts such esculent food as 
is not only agreeable to the taste, but in every way conducive to 
health ; and the whole seems to form a pleasing congruity of the 
contented cottage. And surely, gentle reader, such comforts as these 
are of too binding a nature to cause that changeable disposition of 
migrating from one dwelling to another, too often seen and experi- 
enced in many places, to the disadvantage of the landlord and tenant* 
In the above situation every tree and plant appears to the cottager 
a welcome dweller, and is cherished as such, and a connected coa»- 
ibrt arising therefrom endears him to home, whilst the good condition 
of the property, proves to be a pleasing and satis&ctory compendiiua 
to the estate of the most affluent landholder. 

When the intelligent traveller passes through a country where the 
well-cultivated cottage garden presents itself in general, he at once 
discovers an enterprising and intelligent community. The valleys 
to him appear more fertile, the hills more cheerful, the streams mean- 
der among the rustic cots in perfect harmony with the scene, and at 
some future day he discloses to his friends the happy condition of the 
contented cottager. Jmnus. 

JVett; York, Feb. 4th, 1835. 

We shall be hiffhlv pleased to receive a continuation of such remaiks on ronl 
improyement. We intend to devote considerable attention to that part of our 
Magrazine, which relates to rural affairs : — Impressed with the belief that it is a spe- 
cies of improvement nearly allied to horticulture , and in a degree, the first step 
to its more general adoption. The love of flowers and plants must precede a tMfce 
for hiffher and more important objects ; and in the proportion that*tfais loTe is in- 
stilled into the mind of the young farmer or cottager, an interest is excited to 
cultivate and mature the earth's more choice and rich productions. Men who 
have never made their home the "rustic cot," or in their youthful days wandered 
throaffh the fields and pastures in ouest of the first vernal snowdrop, or the ira^ 
grant l>Iossoms of the hawthorn, seldom imbibe a real taste for rural soenery, or 
feel a desire to improve the appearance of a country as formed by nature. But 
the lands of the fiirmer, with taste and care, may be made to add picturesque beauty 
to the scenery of the country, and to produce fruits and vegetables more conducive 
to his comfort, if his attention can be turned to nml and domeetie improteoient. 
It is a subject of deep interest, and one to which we wish to call the attention of 
car readers and coireapoBdenta.— >C0fi<i«. 

VOL. I. — ^NO, III. P 
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REVIEWS. 

Art. I. The Gardener's Magazine^ and Regi^er of Rural and Do- 
mestic Improvement. Conducted by J. C. Loudon, Esq., F. L. S. 
H. S. &c. In Monthly Numbers, 8vo. Is. 6d. each. Nos. LVI. 
LVII. for November and December. 

In our future Reviews of this excellent Magazine, we shall endeavor 
to give an account of every original article, extracting such useful 
information from each, as will be likely to prove valuable and interest- 
ing to our readers. In this manner our pages will contain the es- 
sence of all that appears each month, and which, from the extensive^ 
ness of its correspoiiflents, contains all the improvements in horti- 
culture, floriculture, &:c. 

Art. 1. Observations made during a Horticultural Tour through 
the Eastern Part of the County of Fife. By Wm. Smffh. 

This article contains an account of several residences in the 
County of Fife. Mr. Ingram, gardener to Lord Pitmally, is stated 
as very successful in raising the Primula praenitens from seed, 
'^ which he attributes to his method of distributing the pollen, and 
effecting the proper impregnation of the flowers, which is merely to 
blow occasionally on the flowers of the plants while they remain, ex- 
panded." 

On the seat of the Hon. W. Keith Douglas are a page of remarks. ^ Here 
we observed," says the writer, in speaking of the grape, " as well as at other 
places, that incurable disease, called the damping or shrivelling of the foot- 
stalks of the berries and bunches, notwithstanding what has lately been written 
in this Magazine. Mr. J. D. P. says that the cause is cold damp air, and the 
cure plenty of fire heat. We are also strong advocates for plenty of heat, air, 
and water: our opinion, however, is, that the evil is not contained in the atmos- 
phere of the house at all ; but is a defect of the roots of the vine, and a waut of 
proper nourishment ; for every gardener knows that the disease fii*st shows 
Itself when the greatest demand is made upon the roots by the crop; and if it 
be a heavy one, the greater is the disease. In our opinion, the best way to 
cure the disease, or at least, to lessen the evil, is to keep the vine border well 
mulched until the fruit is fully swelled, and then lightly to fork up the surface 
of the bonier. We would also thin well the bunches; give plenty of heat^ 
air and water ; and not allow the vine to bear too large u crop." 

.Art. 2. A Description of the Moss House in the Flower-Garden at 
Bagshot Park. Designed and executed by Mr. Andrew Toward, 
Gardener to Her Royal Highness, the Duchess of Gloucester. Com- 
municated by Mr. Toward. 

This article contains an apcount of building a house of moss, ac- 
companied with several wood cuts, descriptive of the method and 
style of building. 

"The ceiling of the portico is inlaid with moss of various colors, repre- 
senting a star and diamonds, with a cornice of pinaster cones. The floor 
under the portico is a copy of the ceiling in different colored elliptical-shape^ 
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Btones of a small size.' On each side of the door- way are panels formed in 
the rustic style with different colored woods. The entrance into the bouse 
is Gothic ; opposite to which are two Gothic windows with stained glass of 
various colors ; under these are four square panels with a large diamond in 
the centre of each, all formed with moss. Along the sides, between the 
iloor-way and the windows, are seats made of stained cherrry tree : above 
these is a skirting of rustic wood 18 inches deep, the surbase of which pro* 
jects about three eighths of an inch beyond the moss, to prevent the back 
from brushing against it. f^ch side above the skirting is divided into four 
square panels, and these into a succession of squares. On the right and left 
or the Gothic entrance is an oblong panel, with between twenty and thirty 
of the most common species of moss arranged in horizontal stripes. In the 
spangles over the doorway, are upwards of sixty species of moss and lichens, 
such are too diminutive in growth to be incorporated into the body of the 
work. The whole of the al)ove have been collected in and about this neigh- 
borhood. Over the seats and windows are three horizontal pieces on a level 
with the ceiling of the portico, with various devices. ^ These pieces serve as 
a kind of plancier to the inner roof) which is a common span, with a gable 
end over the entrance, on which is represented the elevation of the building. 
The opposite end is hipped in, and has the figure of the English crown. 
The whole of this design is executed in party-colored moss. The ceiling of 
the span part of the roof is inlaid with light-colored mosses in the form of 
diamonds.'' 

Art. 3. Is a Description toith a Design for laying out Kitchen Gat^ 

dens. 

Art. 4. On Pruning Forest Trees ^ and Planting and Managing Belts 

of Trees. 

An interesting article, and if our limits would allow, we should be 
glad to copy the whole, which extends to five pages. The raising 
of trees for timber is carried to a considerable degree of extent in 
England, and much has been written on the subject. The article 
concludes thus : — 

''The subject of thinning forests and plantations has also been ably des- 
canted upon, and I have no doubt that all the communications thereon have 
their merits according to local circumstances, the objects of all being to ob- 
tain good and useful dmber. Waving this subject, therefore, I beg to dra^w 
the attention of your readers to that of the thinning of belts. Now, these are 
generally planted either for the sake of shelter or ornament ; the longer, 
therefore, they can be made to sustain their office, the better ; and to accom- 
plish this, not only is a iudicious thinning necessary, but a proper choice 
should also be made in planting such sorts of trees as are disposed to feather 
themselves down to the ground. The great secret, in the planting of belts 
and the management of trees afterwards, is to obtain and preserve a mass of 
fbliage through the whole plantation. The idea of getting up a belt thickly 

flanted with fast growing trees, without ever thinning them, is preposterous, 
have seen most deplonmle instances of this, even to the destruction of the 
whole ; and at the present day, in some parts of the country, you can scarcely 
take a morning's nde without witnessing and lamenting faults of this kind 
committed by either the planter or the proprietor. Belts being narrow, a 
good breastwork should always be provided ; particularly on the sides upon 
which the winds are most injurious : when this is not done, and the trees are 
left to themselves, their under branches will soon decay, and the winds, thus 
having full scope, will do serious injury. The case is widely different nvith 
single trees which stand exposed, as they get inured to the vicissitudes of the 
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weather; and besides that, they have the advantage of a wider range for their 
rootSi without anv competitors to dispute with them, which might draw 
more nutriment ut>m the soil. Single trees, consequently, soon hecome 
more robost than trees in plantations, and are of greater smbility. 1 think 
the fir tribe is too often, even almost exclusively, made use of in the planting 
of belts ; in cases where these trees are left to themselves, their lower branches 
flOOD decay, and, in consequence, admit light to be seen through the interval 
thus occasioned. This should be always prevented, if possible ; and, to this 
•nd, the wider the belt is the better: narrow stripes of a few yards in width 
effect but little, when compai-ed to a belt of considerable breadth; and al- 
thou^ the planting,* &c., in respect to the former, may be attended with less 
expense, the result in a few years will be much less satisfactory in point both 
of beauty and utility." 

Art. 5. On the Rot in Larch, S^c, 

The laich tree in England is very subject to rot ; and sometimes 
whole plantations die off. This article is in elucidation of the cause 
of this disease. 

Art. 6. A Diary of the Course of Culture applied to the Orape Vine. 

A valuable article, the Diary containing the progress of the vine, 
ftom the buds first starting to the ripening of the firuit. The forcing, 
it will be seen, commenced the 8th November. — ^The varieties of 
the vine cultivated, are the Black Hamburgh, Dutch Sweet-water, 
and old St. Peter's. We extract the whole of the Diary : — 



The vinery open. The wood ripe: not pruned. 
We have had two slight frosts. 

The vines pruned. The vinery shut up. No arti- 
ficial heat applied. 

Vines pared ; the loose and rough bark only taken 
off. 

Tan pit filled with new tan (twelve loads). Soil, 
pathway, &c. kept wet 

Vines washed with soap-suds by means of a paint- 
er's sash-brush, the suds being in a tepid state. 

Vines anointed with a mixture of soft soap and 
black and white sulphur dissolved in warm soap* 
suds ; the mixture applied to the vines at about 
100^ of beat Vines laid down on the tan, and 
moistened with a fine syringe twice a day. The 
tan forked every other day. 

Forked the border about 3 in. deep ; laid on turfy 
loam and old lime mortar, about 2 in. deep ; then 
old hot-bed dung, well rotted,, 2 in. ; the roots 
being near the surface, having been planted as 
shallow as possible. 

Walls whitewashed with lime and sulphur. 

Laid leaves on vine border 1 ft. thick, and firesh hot 
dung 1 ft. : protected the above firom rains, &c. 
by vied covers used at other times for pine pits. 

The floor dressed with a coat of road-dri^ for the 
sakeof iprinklmg. 
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Fire heat applied ; and all the steam that can be 

raised produced. 
Sprinkling of pipes and pathways performed at all 

times, for the sake of steam and moistm^. The 

heat of dung on border, 70°. 
Weather favorable: the nights often 5CP or 53°; 

seldom under 40°. We have had only four frosts ; 

the most intense ns low as 26°. 
Buds perceived to be swelling. Heat of dupg on 

border, 90°. 
Ceased to syringe vines. The sprinkling of soil, 

pipes and patli continued. 

Buds breaking generally. Heat of dung on border, 

96°. 
Weather wet and windy : nights 45° to 50°. 
Shoots 3 in. long. 

Heat of dung on border, 65°. 

Largest spurs 1 ft. lonff : flower-buds as big as mus- 
tiud seeds (white): bunches, 1 in. 

Shoots topped at one joint above ftuit If a lateral 
is produced, it is topfied beyond one leaf: if it 
break again, top it again beyond one leaf. 

In dull days, when the weather is cold, and there is 
not sunshine, give a litde air, keeping the temper- 
ature at 74°. 

Dung on the border nearly cold. 

The flowers of one bunch (near the hot pipes) ex- 
panded : the flrst that have been. 

The vines in flower ffenerally. 

Began to thin a bunch or two. 

Was thinning all day (at the top of the housed 

The berries of all set now : those of the Hamourgh 
as laige as hazel nuts ; those of the Old Sl Pe- 
ter's the size of peas of the early finme kind. 
For the sake of the Dutch Sweet-water, main- 
tained 76°, instead of 74°, the proper temperature 
for the Hamburgh. After shutting up at nisht 
the tan pit is forked sometimes, and sprinkled 
every night The pipes are sprinkled at least 
eight times in twenty-four hours. 

Begin to give air always when the temperature is 
4° above that of the night heat. 

Dung, leaves, &c, cleared off the border, to admit 
sun heat &c. : the border forked over. 

Finished shouldering the Hamburg, and thinning 
the Sweet-water and St Peter's (neither of the 
two latter wants shouldering much). All spurs 
tied to wires; laterals cut clean out; bunches 
supported. 

Sweet-waten disooyered to be changing cok>r for 
ripenin|f. 
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Review of Loudon^M Gardener^ s Magazine. 



1834. 
April 12. 



18. 



22. 



Maxim, 
by day. 

€3 



Minim, 
at nieht. 



24. 
May 1. 



6. 

7. 
10. 



16. 



81 



70 



30. 
June. 7. 



9. 
20. 



July 1. 
10. 



80 



First berry of the Hamburgh beginning to change 
color. Moisture withdrawn ; plenty of air ad- 
tnitted; border watered with dung water (dry 
weather). 

About halt* of the berries of the Hamburgh red- 
dened ; about one third of those of the Sweet- 
water perfectly ripe ; the berries generally, each 
3| in. round. 

All watering of the soil for the vine roots, and 
spriniding of the house to prevent dust, &c., per- 
formed when plenty of air is given, that shanking 
(shrivelling) may not be induced in the berries. 
The border watered with dung water. Fruit 
swelling rapidly. 

Cut fruit of the Sweet- water. 

Three days past have been cloudy and rainy. To 
color the fruit of the Hamburgh, we keep firing 
to 77® by day (with front air, if rainy), und 7S? 
by night ; allowing ingress to a little air all night, 
the laps of glass being puttied. 

The fruit of the Hamburgh in high perfection; 
many of the berries each 3i in., and in some few 
4 in. round. 

The fruit of the St Peter's changing color: a few 
berries in a bunch a little brown. 

Grapes exhibited at the gardens of the London Hor- 
ticultural Society, for which tlie lurge gold medal 
W9S awarded. 

A little air left all night, when thermometer stands 
above 50"^ out of doors; otherwise shut from ten 
till four. 

The soil well watered, to prevent the leaves decay- 
ing, and consequently unnatural hardening of 
the wood, which ought to be ripened in a de- 
liberate manner, aided by the shade and surface 
of the leaves, according to the order of nature. 

The leaves are now of amazing size, men and vigor- 
ous, measuring, independently of the footstalk, 18i 
in. by 15 in. ; and this not in a solitary instance. 

Soil inside the house, and border outside, watered. 

Grapes again exhibited at the gardens of the Lon- 
don Horticultural Society, along with six pines. 
Both were accounted the best production ex- 
hibited, and prizes were awarded as such. 

Ceased to make fires. With a supply of air left as 
above, the temperature stands usually altove 65P. 

The fruit of the Hamburgh fine; that of the St. 
Peter's ripe ; the leaves still green and vigorous. 
All possible air admitted by day, when fine. Pro- 
tected from rain for the sake of the fruit only. 
Shut up close from dusk till dawn. 

Fruit all cut. Lefl open with lights on. 

Lights off. 

The lights being off, no culture of any kind is given, 
except occasional waterings in very dry weather, 
to prevent a sudden and unnatural termination or 
the processes which actuate growth. 
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Art. 7. Is on the Culture of Persian MeUms, 
Art. 8. On Protecting and Preserving Fruit Trees, 

Art. 9. On the Cultivation of the Mushroom. 

The December number is chiefly filled with notices of the various 
Amateur, Botanical, Floricultural and Horticultural Societies through- 
out Elngland, Scotland and Ireland. 



Art. II. Pirst annual Report of the Proceedings of the Rensselaer 
Agricultural Society, being for the Year 1834. Also, the Address 
of S. Blydenhurgh, Esq, Delivered at the first annual Meeting, 
Pamphlet 8vo. 16 pp. New York, 1835. 

This report contains an account of the organization of the Rens- 
selaer Agricultural Society ; the constitution adopted by the mem- 
bers ; the address of a committee, appointed for the purpose, to the 
farmers in the said county, and the address of S. Blydenburgh, E^q. 
at the annual meeting, October 17th, 1834. 

The first meeting, for the formation of the society, was held on 
the 14th of January, 1834, at Troy, and committees appointed to 
nominate the officers, obtain members, and draft a constitution. The 
committee reported one similar to those of other Agricultural Soci- 
eties. The address to the farmers of Rensselaer county is replete 
with sound sense and excellent advice, and will be productive of 
great benefit to every farmer, desirous of improving his lands or his 
stock. The usefulness of Agricultural Societies is distinctly stated, 
and the importance that the farmer should firequently " meet with his 
companions in toil, who have had experience and who have grown 
gray in the study of the best means to make the earth yield her 
treasures to the support of man," is especially urged. " Such meet- 
ings," say the committee, " will teach, and such suggestions * iell^ 
of the produce of your farms, and the cash in your pockets." 

The address by Mr. Blydenburgh is full of information to the 
former, and cannot but prove highly interesting to every individual who 
duly estimates the importance which, agriculture will have upon the 
iuture happy condition and prosperity of our country. We have not 
room to make many extracts, but we cannot refrain fit)m giving our 
readers a few paragraphs, which have struck us as exceedingly 
appropriate to the present state of farming. 

Mr. Blydenburgh commences with a few remarks upon the prac- 
tice, in European and other countries, of the produce of the earth's 
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cultivation being monopolized by the haughty- owner 6c landholder, 
and proceeds as follows : — 

"But, tlmnk Heaven and the invincilile spirit of our fathers! we inherit a 
land where no such al)borrent state of things exists ; but where every one m 
bom to inherit and to feci the dignity of human nature. Here, the honest 
farmer, as he wipes the sweat from his sunburnt brow, instead of cringing 
and humbling l)efore the insolent lord of the manor, fears no intermediate 
lieing between himself and the God who made him. The fruits of his labor 
are all his own — he has no dread of the rapacity of an unfeeling tax-gath* 
erer — no privileged clergy to demand the tenth of all his hard earnings. If 
he labors to fertilize his grounds, to beautify his dwelling, or to enrich and 
embellish it with fruits and flowers of every Icind, he does it for the benefit 
of himself and his posterity." 

The improvement of agriculture, Mr. BIydenburgh thinks, likely to be 
retarded by early prejudices in education, ** especially when confirmed by 
habit, and still more so when that habit is strengthened by custom all around 
us, that not only in this country, but in every other, and as well among all 
other classes as agriculturists, in spite of the most brilliant examples set by a 
few enterprising individuals, to entice them on the road to improvement, 
mankind will still prefer to continue, age after age, in the footsteps of their 
fathers. There are even some who are professed enemies to every improve- 
ment, and who not only ridicule, but utterly condemn as a dangerous inno- 
vation, the slightest deviation from tliat precise track which has been trodden 
^ since tinu whtrtoftht memory of man runneth not to the contrary^ — as it is 
beautifully described by Cowi)er: 

* Such dupes arc men to custom, and bo prone 
To reverence what is ancient and can plead 
A course of long observance for its use, 
That even slavery, though worst of ills, 
Because transmitted down from sire to son, 
Is kept and guarded as a sacred thing.' 

To such people, to exhibit examples and state facts is time thrown away. 

Mr. BIydenburgh, in complimenting the exertions of several of our 
most distinguished cultivators, speaks thus : — 

''But the clouds of superstition and prejudice, which have rendered our 
night of ignorance still more gloomy, are fast breaking away, and bright con- 
stellations are ushering in the perfect day of improvement. A Buel, a Col- 
man, and many others, may be considered, not only as stars adorning our 
yet benighted hemisphere, but as harbingers of the glorious morning of sci* 
ence which is soon to follow." 

The very prevalent idea with many farmers, that books are not 
necessary to the improvement and practice of agriculture, and the 
importance of agricultural schools, are thus alluded to : — 

''But let me entreat the friends of agricultural improvement still to perse- 
vere, notwithstanding all these discouraging circumstances. Let the disciples 
of the old school ridicule hook farming, and laugh at the idea of an agricultu- 
ral college, or of schools to teach the farmer how to hoe his corn. As I have 
already stated, the spirit of improvement is awake ! Our State legislature 
already has the subject before it, and the Agricultural Society of the State 
will doubtless pursue it with pereevering attention. It is true, we cannot 
have the credit of setting the example ond leading the way. Such instita- 
tions are already established, and are producing most happy results In several 
parts of Europe ; and young men are attending them even from this connby. 
Let US then have the praise of setdng the example in our own country, and 
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let this State take the lead of all the others. Where is the man of so much 
apathy as not to be cheered by the anticipation of beholding such an institu- 
tion : ou extensivo and handsome edifice, whei« our young men shall be 
taught, in theory and in practice, those immutable principles of nature which 
form the only infaliible guide to all the substantial comforts of life ? Where, 
liy mingling the useful with the sweet, they will become inured to habits of 
industry : where science and art shall combine to inspire them with laudable 
cMnulation to excel each other! If we are charmed with viewing a garden, 
upon a small scale, the work perhaps of a single, but skilful individual, how 
infinitely more charming must be the view of three or four hundred acres, 
planned and laid out with all the accumulated skill of ages, aided by all the 
lights which science bos thrown on the subject, with all the beauties of the 
vegetable world, and all that is useful of the animol ! Could any earthly 
prospect l)e more delightful? I answer, yes; that of two hundred young 
men, vieing with each other in skill and industry, not only in improving and 
beautifying the establishment, but in improving their minds by study, and 
their bodies by manly labor, infinitely more pleasing and more to their credit 
than the mountebank feats of a gymnosium ; thus fitting themselvefl as bril- 
liant lights to guide, instruct, and adorn the succeeding generation." 

The remainder of the address relates to the fencing of farms^ ma- 
nuring of land, &c. 



Art. III. Literary Notices, 

The Arboretum Britannicum, or the hxirdy Trees of Britain^ native and 
foreign, Pictorially and Botanically Illustrated , and ScientificaUy 
and Popularly Described; with their History, Culture, Uses, and 
Effects in Landscape Scenery, Conducted by J. C. Loudon, F. L. S. 
H. S., &c., was to appear in London, on January 1st. 1835. To be 
be published in monthly 8vo. numbers. Pi;ice 2s. 6d. each. 

ChaptoTs Agrizultural Chemistry, translated from the last French Edi* 
tion, will be published in a few days, by Hilliard, Gray, d& Co. 
and HovEY &l Co. One volume 12mo. 



MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Art. I. General Notices* 

Mbrus muUicctuUs. It appears from the deliberations of the French Roval 
Society of Agriculture, which we find noted in the Farmer's Register, that 
the Chinese mulberry is not a distinct species ; that its seed will not pro- 
duce its like, and as a valuable variety, cannot be preserved except by mul- 
tiplying it by cuttings, grafts, or layers ; and that it is exclusively by these 
means the Chinese cultivators have reared this tree from time immemorial. 
Seeds sown near Venice have produced varieties, but none like the true 
Moms multicaulis.—- Cufttvo^or. 

VOL. I. NO. III. a * 
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Art. II. Foreign Notices. 

ENGLAND. 

Gromng Plants in Moss, Your correspondent, Mr. Thomas Parkins, in- 
forms us tliat he utes moss as a draining for plants in pots, and appears to 
think the practice new. I beg leave to say that I used the same thing, for 
the same purpose, as long ago as the spring of 1824 ; and found it to answer, 
in every respect, better than the common way of draining |)ota Since that 
time, I have struck pelargoniums in moss ; and have grown them in ii with- 
out any mould at all, and found the plants stronger atid better than such as 
were grown in the regular compost for pelargoniums. As the moss decays 
at the bottoms of the pots, I press it down, and fill up the pots with fresh 
moss. It does not signify whether the moss be live or dry, as both will 
answer equally weW.-^ohn SttuHxrtj Gcardener to JUtxander Barings Esq., 
Addiscombe Plactj Croydon, Surrey, Aug. 20, 1834. — Gard. Mdfc, 

Effects of the prolonged Summer. A second crop of whortleberries (Fac- 
cinium Myrtillus) has ripened at Edgworth Moor in Ltmcushire. Fine ripe 
figs were grown in the open air against a wall in Aberdeen. Pear trees, in 
the gardens of Sir T. G. CuUum at Hardwicke House, in Suffolk, have pro- 
duced fruit on the young spring shoots of the present year, which flowered 
at Michaelmas : the pears are of the Passe-Colmar and Marie Louise kinds. 
A fig tree on the same property has its second crop perfectly ripe. At Elms- 
well, in the same county, one tree, which has already produced two crops of 
apples, is in bloom for the third. In York, white currants, fully ripe, were 
gathered in a garden opposite the Pavement ; and at Scarborough Parade, 
hrge strawberries have fully ripened, notwithstanding the exposure of the 
situation to the sea breeze. The gaidens and fields near Sheffield present 
all the appearance of spring ; flowen and plants having blown and borne 
fruit a second time. The Inverness woods have yet scarcely lost a leaf; and 
are only here and there beginning to assume their autumnal livery. A pear 
tree in a garden near Huddersfield, which had lost nearly all its leaves, has 
budded forth again in freshness and full blossom. At Coleridge, in Devon- 
shire, the apple ti^ees have ripe fruit and full flower blossoms at the same 
time. (Mom, Chron, Oct. 17, 1834) About London the weather was so 
fine during the last fortnight of September and the first fortnight of October, 
that the six and sometimes eight artists whom we hnd employed, during the 
whole of that period, in the Horticultural Society's garden, Messrs. Loddiges^ 
arboretum, and in various nurseries, making drawings of trees and shrubs for 
our Arboretum Britannicum, did not meet with a single dsy's interruption 
till the 15th of October, when portraits of all the deciduous trees and shrubs 
were completed. The evergreens will probably occupy them a month or 
two lonffer, as the weather can hardly be expected to continue such as to 
allow of drawing every day in the open air. — Gard. Mag, 

Restoration of the old name Dahlia. At the exhibition of the Beverley 
Floral and Horticultural Society, H. Reynard, Esq., the president, made 
some observations on the georgina, which, he said, ought to be still called 
dahlia. ** The genus was named Dahlia in honor of Professor Dahl, a 
Swedish botanist. Some objections were at firat made to this name, under 
an erroneous impression that it had already been appropriated to another 
genus ; and a farther objection was taken to it fi^m the similarity of its sound 
to DMea, a genus of leguminous plants, so named after our countryman, Dr. 
Dale. The first of these objections induced Professor Willdenow, in his 
Specks Plantarum, to apply to these plants a new name ; that of Georgina,. 
after Georgi, an eminent Russian traveller and botanist. In this he was fol- 
lowed by M. Decandolle : but the original name seems to be fully establish- 
ed ; and is retained in the new edition of the Uorlus Kewensis, as well as by 
the botanists [gardeners] of France." It is certainly much to be regretted 
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tint a plant in sucb general cultivation as that alluded to should pass under 
two different names ; but there is no other mode of avoiding cases of this 
kind than by adhering to the principles and rules laid down by botanists. 
The objections made to the name Dalilia were made under a supposed dis- 
covery of the fact, ttiat the name Georgina had been previously applied to 
the same family of plants: see VII. 716.; and because the laws of botanical 
nomenclature enjoin the employment of any name first applied, to the ex- 
clusion of all others, except where new genera are formed out of old ones. 
Our authority (or adopting the name Georgina was Mr. Sweet ; but, since 
the above was in ty[)e, Mr. David Don has proved to us that the name Dahlta 
was applied one year before that of Georgina, and that, therefore, although 
the latter name has been adopted in the DicHonncnre d^Hxstoirt JStaiurtUty 
the former oiiglit to be retained. The name D4hlia, therefore, shall in fu- 
ture be used by us, instead of that of Georgina ; and we thank Mr. Reynard 
lor leading us to re-examine the subject. — GariL Mag, 

[We have adopted the name Georgina ourselves, and were in hopes that 
the name would have been retained ; though from the tardiness with which 
some of the liotanists accepted of it, we were in doubt if it became estab- 
lished. It seems now settled, as above stated, that the old name Dahlia must 
take precedence, especially when so able a botanist has looked into the sub- 
ject, and satisftictorily ascertained its correctness. From the variety of 
English periodicals which w*e have lately received, we have made up the 
following list of such Dahlias as have received the greatest number of 
prizes at the various Floricultural and Horticultural meetings. We are glad 
to perceive that many of the varieties which rank among those superior, and 
with true Dahlia properties, are the same as have been exhibited at the Mas- 
sachusetts Horticultural Society's room the past season. The Queen of the 
Whites among the whites, and Countess of Liverpool among the scarlets, 
were exhibited by several amateurs. Lord Liverpool, the finest purple, and 
which will be seen has carried off the most prizes in its class, we dowered 
last season to great perfection. Many of the varieties below, which rank first 
in their chtss, are in several collections in this vicinity, and will probably 
flower the coming summer. — Conds.'] 

ffhUe, — Queen of the Whites 27 prizes: Blush. — Blush Lilac 11 do.: 
EdgtdL^QMeen of Dahlias 24 do. : Spotted. — Priestley's Enchantress 12 do.: 
Lilac. — Royal Lilac 12 do. : Rose. — Widnall's Perfection 25 do. : Shaded, — 
Belladonna 11 do.: Buffi — Maid of St Leonard 10 do. : Strwed, — Levick's 
Commander in Chief 15 do. : Yellow. — Widnall's Jason 16 do. : Orangt. — 
Widnall's Prince of Orange 20 do. : Ruby. — Beautv of Camden 9 do. : i'ur^ 
pU. — ^Lord Liverpool 15 do. : jSSE;ar/ef.---Counteff8 of Liverpool 21 do. : CWnU 
son. — Springfield Rival 15 do. : Dark. — ^Lord Derby 11 do. The following 
varieties, several of which we have seen, have also gained first prizes : — 
Levick's Incomparable, Brewer's Fairy Queen, Picta formoeissima, Linn's 
fine Stri|)e, Squibb'8:f)ure Yellow, Widnall's Aint>ra, Dennisii, Plant's Pur- 
purea Perfecta, Lass of Richmond Hill, Prince George of Cumberland, Lady 
Firzharris, Cicoro, Hall's Mogul, Brewer's Paragon of Perfection. 

Fanny KerMt Tulip. In the Floricultural Cabinet, an excellent little 
work, devoted exclusively to the cultivation of flowers, we find the following 
account and description (taken from Mr. Hogg's supplementary treatise) of 
the above Tulip, accompanied with a painting of the same. 

** Among the new Tulips raised from seed by our own florists, which have 
been recently broken into color, there are a few, beyond all doubt, of ster- 
ling merit, and worthy of every encomium ; but I consider it the extreme of 
folly to endeavor to create and inspire a longing for ai^ flower, which, m 
all probability, will not be gratified for five or six years to come ; thereforei, 
every florist must not expect to find in me a willkg herald, ready to sound 
the praises of any such new flower. A really good flower wants no bla- 
aonry ; it best bespeaks its own praise, and the fame of it.soon ^ts ahpoad; 
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if this fail, let those immediately interested undertcke the ofiiee at the time 
they have luiy bulbs to dispose of. Yet out of respect for the well-kno\vt» 
veteran florist, Mr. Davey, of Chelsea, now in his seventy-filth year, and in 
whose breast the fancy lor Tulips is as predominant as ever, who gave last 
autumn one hundred sovereigns to the executors of the late Mr. Clnrk, to 
entitle hitn to the possession of that loveliest of all Tidi|)s, *Miss Fanny 
Kemble,' I feel bound to attempt a short description of this flower, which 
was the pride and boast of its late owner, and which excited the envy and 
admiration of all the amateurs who went to view it. This * precious g»;m,' h 
Byblomeu Tulip, was raised from one of Mr. Clark's seedling breedei-s, and 
broke into color three years ago; it has produced two off>tets since, and i^ 
adapted to the second or third row in the bed ; the stem is firm and elastic ; 
the foliage full and broad, of a lively green ; the cup large, and of the finest 
form; the white pure, and wholly free from stain; the penciUing, on the 
petals, is beautifully marked with black or dark purple, and the featheriiig 
uniform and elegant; it preserves its shape to the last, the outer leaves not 
sinking from the inner ; in a word, it is considered the first flower of its 
class, and the best that has ever baen produced in England ; being now in 
the possession of Mr. Davey, it may be viewed when in bloom at his garden, 
in the King's Road, Chelsea." 

[At the sale of Mr. Thomas Davey 's eflfects, about a year since, it was pur- 
chased, having two oflTsets, by John Goldbam, Esq. of Pentonville, London, 
for £72 10s. (about $322.)— Co?m&J 

Camdl'm japonica var, Fordii. This is a variety l)etween Lady Hume's 
Blush and the myrde-leaved. We have just (Oct. 26), seen a plant sent to 
London for exhibitio]i, by Messrs. Lucombe, Pince, and Co., and consider it 
very beautiful, and very distinct. We understand from Mr. Townsend, the 
foreman of the plant de)>nilment in the Lucombe Nursery, who has shown 
the specimens to many of the amateurs about London, that it is universally 
admired. — Gard. Mag. 

Splendid Dahlia ExhibUions. — Cambridgeshire Horticidiural Sodeiy. The 
grand show and dinner attracted a very numerous company ; to whom the 
beauty and excellence of the articles exhibited, and the elegant decorations 
of the room, seemed to give general satisfaction. The decorations ^ com- 
prised a collection of lofty arches, arranged as a hexagon around a pillar, on 
the top of which was placed a splendid fuchsia. From a point on the sides 
of the hexagon sprang three triumphal arches, occupying the remainder of 
the tables. The shaft of eacli arch was surmounted by a Coiinthian capital 
formed of georginas, the colors of which were elegantly varied. The fiTime- 
work of the whole was tastefully decorated with laurels and georginas inter- 
mixed. Not less than six or eight thousand blooms were em])loyed in the 
ornamental parts of this exquisitely beautiful show. 

Hereford Horlictdiural Society, On the centre of the large stage appeared 
a representation of a single striped georgina, composed of nearly 300 georgina 
blossoms, yellow and dark red ; it was 6 fl. across, and had a splendid eflect. 
The top petal supported a flond crown formed of georgino, hollyhock, and 
convolvulus wreaths, the georgina being styled " King of Flowers." At the 
foot of his majesty's throne were two cornucopia;, pouring out the choice 
treasures of Flora and Pomona. 

Warwickshire Floral and Hortictdtural Society. The exhibition of geor- 
ginas was very splendid ; Mr. Bourne of Ashted sent a beautiful collection, 
but it was too late for exhibition. J. Woolley, Esq., Mr. Rushton, and Mr. 
Cowdry, were among the successful competitor. The unwearied friend of 
the Society, Mr. Kendall, exhibited a design which formed the segment of a 
circle, with its base line, on which was inscribed *' Warwickshire Floral So- 
ciety," all in georginas ; the whole being surmounted by a crown and W. R. 
More than 1000 blooms were used for this design, which were placed on the 
front of the orchestra, and nearly occupied tlie whole width, adding much to 
the beauty of thearrangements. — Gard. Mag. 
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[It will be long, unless our Dahlias bloom more profusely than they have 
for the last two yeai-s, liefore our exhibitious will present such a display of 
this " King of Flo were." — CondsJ] 



Art. III. Qiieriesy CriUcisms^ tfc, 

GcNTLF.MEiN, 

Iw the last number of your valuable IVIapazine (N«. 2, for February], at 
page 64, and in a Review of the ** Ilorticuliurul Register and Gardener's Mag- 
azine," for January, 1835, 1 obsserve a notice of an article "On the GrajMi 
Vine," in which, in tlit; parenthesis, which includes your Review, you have 
a remark as follows: — "But the substance of the communication has l)een 
published in the New £n<rlan(l Fanner — translate<l from a French work by 
the Hon. John Lowell — vol. vi. pp. 73, 118, and by Mr. Kenrick,in his useful 
work, the "^^vr American Orchurdii<t." Although there appears to be some 
little ambiguity in the mode of expression, yet the more obvious meaning 
would appear ro he, thot the sul)stance of this aitir.ie had been twice before 
published : — 1st, by the Hon. John Lowell, in the New England Farmer, as 
before stated ; and 2d, in the New American Orchard ist. 

With respect to original matter, a little reHection will serve to convince ns, 
that some of those new and improved modes of prnctico or inventions, which 
may have already been successfully adopted by other nations, and in other 
countries, deserve a prior claim to any new or untried invention or commu- 
nication, however original. And all impoitant inventions or improvements, 
whether physical or moral, which require time and pei'severance, and ex- 
pense in their application to the test, — and all that is new, being regarded as 
innovation, and having to contend with all that is ancient and long-establish- 
641, they require to be presented often to the public view, and in every new 
shape and original form, until they are enabled to surmount ever}' obstacle 
which the ingenuity of men is so prone to devise, and until their iiual and 
successful adoption in practice. ' 

The communications of Mr. Lowell, to which yon have referred, are con- 
fined exclusively to tioo systems, or modes of managing the vine. 1st, the 
system as prar.tised at Thomery, a village in the forest of Fontainbleau, near 
Paris. And 2d, as comiected with the first. — On the system of close plant- 
ing, and short pnming. I might have spoken of the system practised at 
Thomery, as serving to illustrate laws of nature, which are alike ap|)licahle 
to other trees and plants, and other systems too; this being the combined 
system of other most perfect systems, whose principles may all here be found, 
disclosed. The first introduction of this system to the notice of the Ameri- 
can public, is justly due to Mr. Lowell, [which we stated. — Conds.] His ac- 
count, which was inserted in the volume and pages of the New England Far- 
mer above referred to, was a translation by him from the Bon Jardinier, for 
1827, a work of 1000 pages, edited M. M. Poiteau and Vilmorin, which has 
been published annually, at Paris, for 70 years. In that work this system, 
and this system alone, is described by the respectable editors, this being con- 
sidered by them, as the combined essence of all and of ever}' perfect sys- 
tem. This system has since been introduced to notice in England, with 
more important particulars, by Mr. Robertson ; and his account m the Lon- 
don Hort. Trans., is from the Bon Jardinier, and the Pomone Franfoise of the 
Comtft Lelieur, and from other sources. My account in the New American 
Orchardist, to which you have referred, is from all these sources combined, 
which were accessible, and had come to hand ; to all whom, individually and 
by name, full credit has been there assigned. Yours, William Kkrrick. 

J^Taotorij February 10th, 1835. 
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Quincy Market. 



Art. IV. Q^ttincy Market. 



RooU, Tubtrs, ^c. 

Potatoea : 

^ (per barrel, 

Common, J^^b^.tel, 

Chenangoe., P^;J-''Ji;::;:: 

^^^ irerSi;:;::: 
Novascoiia,sp;jlS-»i;::::: 

Turnips : 
Common, j JJJ bS7bi| (•^Mi;;^^ 

French, per bushel, 

r per barrel, 

Onions, } per bushel, 

( per bunch, 

BeotSj per bushel, 

Parsnips, per bushel, 

Carrots, per bushel, 

BaJsifv, per dozen, * 

Radishes, per bunch,. 

Horseradish, per pound, 

■Garlic, per pound,. 

Cabiagea^ Saladtj Ife, 

(Cabbages, per dozen heads : 

Red, 

Savoy, 

Drumhead. 

Brocoli, per head: 

While, 

Purple , 

Cauliflower, per bead, 

Celery, per root, 

Lettuce, per head, 

;6pinach, per peck, 



From 


To 


$cto. 


$cts. 


1 00 


1 87) 


40 


50 


] S5 


1 50 


50 


60 


I 75 


200 


75 


1 00 


1 35 


1 50 


40 


50 


75 


1 00 


40 


50 


50 




1 75 


200 


75 


1 00 


4 


6 


70 


80 


70 


80 


40 


50 


25 


37 


124 


25 


10 


12 


15 


90 


75 


80 


.•iO 


75 


75 


1 00 


S5 




25 


50 


SO 


25 


37 


50 


10 


25 


6 


12 


33 


37 



Sqwukea andPrtrnfUni. 

Canada, per cwt 

Common crook-neck 

Lima, 

Pumpkins, each, 



PiA and Stoeet Herbs. 

Parsley, per half pock 

Sage, per lb 

Marjoram, 

Savory,.. 

Spearmint, * . . 



FruUs. 



Apples : 
Baldwins, 

Pearmains, 



Bussctts, 



per barrel, 

per bushel, 

per barrel, 

per bushel, 

per barrel, 

per bushel, 

N. Y. Pippins, per barrel,.., 
Pears: 
Iron white, for baking, 

per barrel, 

per bushel, 

Sweet bakini;, per bushel,.. . . 

Old St. Germain, per dozen,. 

Q.uinces, per bushel, 

cra„bcai..,jp:;;;;'Xe'!;::::: 

Grapes, foreign, per pound,. . . . 

Pine Apples, each, 

Oranges, per hundred, 

Lemons, per hundred,. 

Chestnuts, per bushel,. 

Walnuts, 



iper barrel,.. 
per bu.<ih(!J,, 



Almonds, per pound,. 
Filberts, per pound,. , 
Castana, iter pound,. . 



From 


tcto. 


none. 


3 00 


3 00 


25 


SO 


90 


50 


25 


80 


300 


1 50 


350 


1 50 


3 00 


1 50 


325 


5 00 


2 Of) 


none. 


none. 


It 


7 00 


2 50 


,37 


25 


1 00 


75 


350 


4 Oil 


1 75 


13 


6 


4 



To 
$cto. 

4 00 

4 00 

30 



30 
37 

400 



4 

2 
3 
I 
3 



00 
00 
50 
75 
75 



925 



7 
3 



50 
00 

.50 
50 
00 
00 
50 
00 
15 
8 
6 



RcMARKs. The market coDtinues to be well supplied with its various ar- 
ticles, considering the fu'evalcnce of the cold woaihcr. A slight increase in 
prices on most of the market productions, will naturally take place as the 
season advances, and the winter stores become exhausted. Good Potatoes re- 
main scarce and nearly the same as in our last. Common kinds are tolerably 
plenty ; prime Eastport are much wanted, and command a slight advance from 
our last ; there are many stored about in different places, but they have mostly 
t)een frozen. Turnips are sufficiently plenty. Onions are in great demand and 
very few to be bad ; the prices have advanced considerabl}*, us will be seen by 
our quotations. This was not expected from the great supplies in the fall, 
and the very depressed rates at which they sold. Beets, Parsnips, &c. are 
plenty. Radishes come to hand more abundantly and of finer qualify. 
CablNiges are not so plenty as they have been ; and fine Drumheads com- 
mand high prices. Broccoli and Cauliflowers are much sought atler, but 
there are very ft;w to be had, especially those of fine quality. Celery has 
advanced a shade ; mueh of that stored for spring use has been frozen, and 
4;on8equently injured in flavor. Lettuce now comes in much more plentifully, 
and prices have decreased. Squashes continue in great demand, and the 
winter supplies having become nearly exhausted, prices have advanced ; none 
of the true Canada are to be found in the market. Pot and Sweet Herbs are 
not generally in great demand ; Parsley, however, is much sought after. Ap- 
ples are scarce and much wanted, particularly for shipping, and prices have 
continued to increase since our last Very few Pears of any kind are to be 
jfbund io the market A few of the old Iron Pears for baking, commaDd the 
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prices in our quotations. Cranberries are searce and high. Foreign Grapes 
are ail out of the market. Lemons are plenty and sell at low prices. Chest- 
Duti have advanced a shade. Walnuts are more abundant. M. T. 

Boston, Fdf. mh, 1835. 



Art. v. Massachusetts Horticultural Societi/. 

Saturdmh January SlsL-^ExhUnted.—FTom John Heard, Esq., specimens 
of an Apple supposed to be a native variety ; the scions were mken from a 
tree growing in Ipswich, which produced fruit more than sixty years since. 
Mr. Heard has named it the Ipswich apple. Size large, skin fine red and 
yellow, striped with a still darker red. Flesh very tender, juicy and rich ; — 
an excellent fruit. Cork Russet apples from Mr. Micah H. Ruggles, of Fall 
River; the same variety was exhibited the 17th, and mentioned in our report 
(p. 78.) Mr. Ruggles stated that they had beeir touched by frost, and could 
not be considered a^ fair specimens. 

February Hth,— Exhibited. — A bouquet of flowers from Messrs.. Winship— 
consiKtiiig of Geraniums, Roses, Schiz&nthus, Hoitzia, A16nsoa incisifblia, 
Calendi]ila hybrida, Erica, Diosmn, &c. &c. 



Art. VI. Meteorological J^oiices. 

FOR JANUARY. 



THERHOMETER.-^Mcan temperature 22^ 11. Highest 51^— Lowest 14^ 
below Zero. 

Winds.— N. seven days — E. two— S. E. one — 8. three— S. W. six — W* 
five — ^N. W. seven. 

Character of the WeaOicr. Fink sixteen days— Fair six days— Cjloudt 
nine days. 



MONTHLY CALENDAR 

OF 

HORTICULTURE AND FLORICULTURE, 

FOR MARCH. 



FRUIT DEPARTMENT. 



Qrapt wnes in sreen-houses and craperies will begin early in the mouthy 
to swell their buds ; plenty of air should be given to prevent their being 
forced out prematurely, as it would tend to weaken the fruit bearing shoots. 
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If the vines have Ion;; shoots, nnd appear not to break well, benrl the tops 
lengthwise of the house, to prevent the full flow of sap. When they show 
fruit they should be tied up to the trellis wi(h strong bass matting. Grape 
vines in pots should be treated similarly to those on the rafters; care should 
be taken that they have pltMiiy of water, and as they show fruit, occasionally 
liquid manure. Grape eyes put in the first of the last month in the hot-bed, 
will by this time, if properly treated, have made shoots two or three inches 
high : the heat of the mould in the bed should be kept up to 75^ Eyes put 
in the first of this niondi, will make wood sufiiciently strong to bear next 
year. 

FLOWER DEPARTMENT. 

Ten-week stocks. Continue to sow the seed to bloom early in a moderate 
hot-bed, in the flower borders. 

Tender •Annuals of ail kinds should be sown this month in pots, in light 
rich soil, and placed in the hot-bed. 

Dahlias should now be plunged in the hot-bed, to forward them ; separate 
the roots as soon as the eyes are discernible, and plant them in small pots 
in the green-house. Seeds now sown, the plant;? will come into flower in 
i\u^ust. ~ 

Camellias may be inarched the latter part of tiiis month. 

Rose ciUlin^s of all the tender kinds now put in, will grow much more 
freely than at almost any other season ; fill the pots half full of old brokon 
pots-herds, and the remaining half with flne sand ; |)lace in the cuttings, 
letting the bottor|i of them touch the broken pieces of pots. 

Calceolarias in small pots, should be shifted into a larger size. 

PolydnthiiSf Auricula^ and Ranunculus seeds should now be planted. 

Ranunculus roots should l)e planted in beds, if prepared ; later will be in- 
jurious to their blooming well. 

Tigridia pavonia. The bulbs and seeds of this splendid plant should be 
planted in the hot-bed ; the former in small pots, the latter in rather large 
pots, filled with light sandy soil. 



VEGETABLE DEPARTMENT. 

Cucumber beds. Where beds were made for forcing cucombei's the latter 
part of January or the first of February, and tfie seeds sown, the plants will 
now be ready to be hilled out. Raise the mould under the centre of each light 
to within about six inches of the glass, and turn the plants out of the pots into 
the middle of the hill ; earth up to within half an inch of the seed leaves, and 
give the plants a gentle watering, wiUi water warmed to the temperature of 
the bed. This should be done in the afternoon, selecting a cloudy day for 
the operation: if the sun shines very warm the day or two following, a bass 
mat should be thrown over the frame from ten until two o'clock. As tho 
plants progress in growth, more soil shouhl be added to the hills, of the same 
kind as that which they were made of. Give air and water as the weather 
will permit. 

Broccoli and Cauliflower seeds should be sown when wanted for early use. 

Celery seed should be sown for a sunrimer crop. 

T\)mato and Egg Plant seeds should be planted. Tho latter will not per- 
fect its fruit unless the seed is sown this month. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 



Art. I. On the Professional Education of Gardeners* By Grant 

Thorburn, Esq., New York. 

Rt education is generally understood that portion of knowledge 
which is obtained at schools ; but we shall here use the term in a 
somewhat more extended sense, and consider it as the means which 
may be employed, to render men competent for performing the part 
which they undertake to perform in life, with increased satisfaction 
to themselves, and to their employers. Education may thus be con- 
sidered, as extending to every thing which operates on the body or 
mind, from the earliest period of our existence, to the final extinc- 
tion of life. With this object in view, we shall consider, in succes- 
sion, the professional, intellectual, religious, physical, and economi- 
cal education of gardeners, — previously submitting some general 
remarks. 

The knowledge of languages, history, geography, arts, sciences, 
and literature, which a gardener, daily occupied with his profession, 
may acquire, provided he begins at the commencement of his ap- 
prenticeship, and continues to employ his leisure hours in reading, 
till he is twenty-one, or twenty-six years of age, is, by no means in- 
considerable ; not that he can or needs to become learned ; but^ if 
desirous, he may become generally intelligent, render himself fit, as 
far as conversation is concerned, for good society ; prove instructive 
and entertaining to others by his conversation, and provide a reserve 
fund of enjoyment for himself, by laying up a store of ideas for re- 
flection in misfortune, disease, or old age. 

The grand drawback to every kind of improvement is the com- 
mon and degrading idea, that certain things are beyond our reach ; 
whereas, every thing is attainable by the employment of means, and 

VOL. I. — NO. IT. a 
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nothing, not even the knowledge of a common laborer, without it* 
There are many things which it is not desirable to wish for, and 
which are only desired by men of extraordinary minds ; but let no 
man fancy that any thing is impossible for him. I speak frpm eocpe- 
rience ; I commenced a seed^store with fifteen dollars ; finding it 
thrive, 1 resolved it should be the first. And now j think it is,* for ' 
while in Britain, last winter, I saw nothing to equal it. 1 say again, 
let no man think that any thing is impossible, for this is the banc of 
all improvement. Let no young gardener, therefore, who reads this^ 
even if he can but barely read, imagine that he may not become 
eminent in any of the pursuits of life, or departments of knowledge ; 
much less in that of his own profession. Let him never lose sight 
of this principle — that to desire and apply is to obtain; and that 
the attainment will be in proportion to the application. 

It may be, my dear sirs, that I am paiiial to my own countrymen : 
but I do think that the Scotch are the most intelligent and persevering 
gardeners in the world. This proceeds from their thirst after know- 
ledge ; they are anxious to be pro6cients in their calling ; — hence 
when their work is done, instead of going to the pol-house, as is too 
often the practice with many gardeners, you will find them with the 
midnight lamp, poring over Curtis's Botany, or Loudon's Gardener's 
Magazine. Their motto is — second to none. Let every gardener's 
apprentice go and do likewise ; it is only when young that this habit 
can be formed. How great is the satisfaction of the gardener, and how 
great is the pleasure of his employer, when he walks for amusement , 
in his garden, to find that his man can talk like a proficient in his 
science, and converse like a gendleman on general topics. I knew 
a gardener in Scotland, whose fortune was laid, in consequence of an 
hour's conversation with his noble employer. 

Yours, Grant Thorburn. 

Halktfs Cove, Long Island, February 11 th, 1835. 

(To be Continued.) 



Art. II. On the Physiology of the Vine ; with Hints on a new Meth' 
od of forming a Vine Border, By Francis Hay, Esq. 

Gentlemen, 

Having tasted the pleasure to be derived from horticultural pur- 
suits, and realized its advantages, I am desirous of promoting a more 
lively interest in your useful Magazine ; socializing in its influence, 
and instructive in its tendency, correcting our former or present er- 
rors, and opening a broad field for usefulness, improvement and 
pleasure. 
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It will be luy object, in this article^ to excite more attention to 
Vegetable Physiology. This science teaches, in the first place, the 
necessity of providing a neat and comfortable department for the 
root, whether in the flower bed, the grapery, or the flower pot. 
Nature's means c^ neatness are, washing with rain water ; if plants 
that derive their aliment from the earth, cannot enjoy this act of 
kindness, they are sickly and unfruitful. If we would enjoy the 
friendship of plants, whether exotic or indigenous, we must know 
their history, habitudes and wants, and treat them accordingly. 

The vine being my present subject of remark, will now be con- 
sidered. The physiology of the vine, as well as other plants, shows 
that a striking analogy exists, between the vegetable and animal 
world. Alimentation is performed both at the root of the vine, and 
above the surface of the ground ; it has its sexual organs, arteries 
and veins, absorbing and perspiring pores, above, and below the 
earth ; it has joints, if not muscles ; it labors with its leaves to catch 
all the direct rays of light, which is one of the most powerful agents 
in elaborating its fluids ; the tendrils are its hands to support itself; 
it partakes largely of vegetable instinct ; the leaves have something 
answering to eyes ; and while they are looking for the light, the ten- 
drils are feeling for the trellis ; as soon as they touch the trellis wire 
they commence winding around it ; the fluids imbibed by the roots 
pass up the main canals to the extremities of the leaves and claspers, 
and while it remains in the transparent parts, the light performs its 
office; as it returns to the root it deposits the albumen. The fluids 
move up by expansion fix>m heat, wad capillary attraction. If this 
delineation of the vine be not satisfactory, I am able to produce the 
iiigh authority of Burgamans and De Candolle, who have, by many 
experiments, accounted for the necessity of a rotation of crops, now 
practised by most of our agriculturalists. (See the American Jour^ 
fial of Science and Art, by James Silliman, M. D., L. L. D., Vol* 
zxiii. page 138.) 

The radical habits of indigenous vines of this country, difler ma«> 
terially lix)m exotics ; the roots of the former keep near the surface 
of the earth ; the latter, from necessity, striking deep for moisture, in 
a dry, hot soil. My soil is cold, adhesive and clayey, without good 
natural means of draining ; the consequence to foreign vines is, they 
are weakly, and the fruit imperfect. However, neither national con- 
siderations or cost, have been able to overcome my preference to the 
more splendid appearance and superior delicacy of the foreign grape^ 
in comparison of which, all our domestic kinds, as desserts, are 
very inferior ; but for wine, I agree with Mr. Kenrick, whose re-- 
marks I consider invaluable ; I hope this gentleman will contribute 
to your pages often. The best situation a vine can have, is upon a 
gentle slope to the south, the roots running south, and the top north, 
on an inclined plane or roof, and raised twelve or fourteen inches, 
Jby a trellis above the roof. I have an Isabella vine, about four yean 
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old, running on a roof, which produced, last year, three buslield of 
grapes, and all well matured ; the roots running south-west and the 
top north-east ; my cellar drains the roots well. 

I purpose the ensuing spring, to take the border of my vinery off, 
to the depth of two feet, leaving an inclined plane descending from 
the vinery, — ^to lay a drain from the lower side of it, and pave the 
bottom of the border with bricks ; then to lay a continuous flue in a 
serpentine form ; then to cover this, flue wilh one thickness of brick, 
the joints of the covering to be filled with lime mortar ; next, to 
cover the bricks with four inches of sand, to drain the border ; then 
to fill up the border with a compost of manure, well decomposed, or 
rotten, with soil and sand thoroughly mixed : this b what I call a 
comfortable bed for the roots to lodge m ; the lower end of the flue 
to be opened when the temperature is high in the forenoon, and like- 
wise the upper end, to which a funnel is to be attached ; the funnel 
being made of copper or lead, will be a good conductor of heat, and ris- 
ing three or four feet above the surface of the border, will, when the 
sun strikes it, force a brisk circulation of air ; the same principle ap- 
plies to this funnel as to the vine stem before mentioned. 

The greatest objection to this mode of warming and draining the 
border, is its tendency to dry the bed too much ; but I am more 
afraid of too much humidity than dryness. But why all this prepar- 
ation about neatness, washing, and draining the roots? De Candolle 
has proved that plants will absorb any soluble matter, even their own 
excrements — ^which is very baneful to them, but which is of advan- 
tage to other plants — ^by many experiments. Here the analogy be- 
tween animals and vegetables holds good. We cannot violate the 
laws of nature with impunity ; all we have to do is, to study her 
economy, and imitate by art her provisions, where they are deficient. 

For years past, I have made observations on vines in this vicinity 
in open culture, and have found those vines only that were fruitful 
year after year, to have grown on silicious or gravelly sub-strata, or 
an assemblage of small stones beneath the surface of the earth, that 
were pervious to air and water. 

Having thus far considered the radical circumstances of the vine, 
it remains to say but little upon the external parts in relation to 
the agency of light and air ; all those branches that have their leaves 
much shaded, will be deficient in the vital principle, and of course 
weakly and unprofitaWe. There is one difliculty in carrying a vine 
upon a high roof; it is liable to be broken by the wind where there 
is nothing to break it off. 1 shall be under the necessity of putting 
up a break-wind or turret, to defend the vine that runs on my roof 

I consider it unsafe to prune the Isabella vine in the fall of the 
year ; if the vessels are thus left open, and it be a hard winter, the 
vine suffers very materially. My course is, to wait until the vine 
has put out its shoots four inches, in the spring, and then to take off 
tranches or shoots, as space or the strength of the vine requires. 
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Nature's mode of feeding the roots of her vegetable offipring, is by 
her own deciduous foliage, from the surface of the ground, where 
she prepares her aliment by combustion, concoction and filtration ; 
in cold latitudes concoction assists decomposition. In preparing a 
border, I would recommend equal proportions of soil, manure, and 
sand ; all subsequent manure must be from the top, according to na- 
ture's rule. Stirring the earth often in warm weather is of great ser- 
vice* Yours, Francis Hat. 

Charlestovmj March 6thy 1835. 



Art. III. On the Propagation of the Grape Vine; wiih Ohserva' 
tions on its Management, Pruning, S^c., in the Green-house and 
Crrapery, and the Formation of Vine Borders, By J. W. Russell. 

[Continued from page 97.] 

In preparing the vme border for the compost, it will be necessary 
to remove the whole of the soil, to the depth of three feet ; but if the 
sub soil is found to be of a strong clayey nature, two and a half would 
be deep enough, rather preferring to increase the border in width, 
than to go too deep, especially, when the bottom of the border is cold 
and wet. Supposing the sub soil to be as just mentioned, I should 
recommend the earth to be dug out, two and a half feet deep, by 
fifteen feet in width, and also the building of a drain with rough stone, 
the whole length of the border, to be taken through the centre, or 
near to the front walk, remembering to give the bottom of the drain, 
a gradual inclmation to that end of it, where the superabundance of 
water will be carried away. As to the dimensions of the drain, nine 
inches or a foot in width, by the same in heighth, will be found to 
answer very well ; but this can be regulated according to the mate- 
rials intended to be used. There will be no necessity when building 
the drains, to be particular in making close joints, as I should advise 
it to be covered over with fir shavings about six inches thick ; they 
will be the means of stopping the soil from getting into the drain, 
and at the same time allow the water to pass ofif freely. The bot- 
tom of the border should be covered over six or eight inches thk^k, 
with large and small stones ; the refuse of old walls and other build- 
ings, or any other kind of course rubbish, will answer the purpose, 
finishing off with gravel, and leaving the surface as level as possible. 
This ought to be done in a thorough manner, because it is not one 
of those operations that can be done over again, without great loss 
of time, and considerable expense. There is frequently more pains 
taken with the house to fruit th^ vine in, than with the border for the 
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roots, although its success depends, in a greater measure, on the 
compost it grows in, and in keeping it in such regular order, that 
the roots will not suffer, either with too much wet, or drought. I 
shall now consider the foundation laid, and ready for the compost. 
In order to have the border two and a half feet deep, we must con- 
sider that it will be necessary to allow something for the border set- 
tling ; if it is taken up to the heighth of three feet, it will be found 
to be none too high; the longer it has been completed before 
the vines are planted the better ; if these items are not particularly 
noticed, and the vines planted as soon as the border is finished, it 
would be found, when too late, to be a very great error ; for the soil 
is sure to settle, more or less, according to the nature of the compost ; 
and then by making the ground up again to the original level, the 
roots of the vines are deeper than they were at first intended to be, 
which will be very injurious. It will soon be seen that the holes in 
the firont wall through which the vines are introduced into the house, 
must be cut out lower down, to free the stems of the vines. I have 
not the least doubt that the grape vine, generally, where it is intro- 
duced through the fix>nt wall into the bouse, will be found, on exam- 
ination, to be somewhat injured by being pressed up too tight ; when 
this is the case, they ought to be loosened immediately. This can 
be remedied in some measure at the time of planting ; for instance, if 
it is supposed the ground will settle six or eight inches below what 
is uitended to be the /eve/, and it so happens that the planting o£the 
vines cannot be delayed any longer, there is no alternative but to 
plant them on the surface of the border, just covering the roots. This 
would bring them about right, by allowing eight inches or a foot for 
settling. Where the sub soil is gravel or stone, there will be no 
necessity of forming a drain, because it is probable there would be a 
want of moisture, in such a situation ; the border might, however, 
be made three and a half feet deep, by twelve in width. I am of 
the opinion that the roots of vines suiter more for the want of mois- 
ture in this climate, than wMth too much, taking the seasons upon 
an average. 

Jn the months of April and May, we frequently have cme or two 
days of heavy rains, and cloudy weather succeeding, with scarcely 
any sunshine for some days, when the vines under glass are in full 
leaf, showing fruit and growing freely. At times like this, I have 
known the leaves, wood, and fruit, to be more or less injured ; some- 
times the young wood is affected, that has attained considerable 
strength, with a disease that I have compared to the rot, that sheep, 
in some parts of the world are affected with. At first a small speck 
on the wood is discernible, but it is frequently not taken notice of 
before it has spread considerably. The rot, as I shall now denomi- 
nate it, increases so rapidly round the young shoot, that it is soon 
destroyed. The petiole, or footstalk of the leaf is often affected in 
the same manner, and it not unfrequently makes its appearance on 
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the peduncles or stems of the bunches, and a great many of the 
most promising are irrecoverably lost. I believe there is no practical 
gardener, however careless an observer he may be, but has repeat- 
edly noticed, after pinching of the tendril or claspcr, (which every 
bunch of grapes is provided with, no doubt by a wise law of nature, 
for its protection ; when the vine is trained to trellises under glass, 
the tendril is of no use, so that it is, if I mistake not, universally 
pinched off with the finger and thumb,) the disease to strike the wound- 
ed part, and soon consume the remainder of the tendril ; finally, the 
stem of the bunch is smitten, and the cultivator has the mortification 
of being an eye witness of the whole cluster of fruit gradually going 
to decay. Sometimes the tendrils upon healthy vines become fruc- 
tiferous, and bear a few berries at their extremities. Nevertheless, I 
should prefer to take them off, as generally, the bunch is large enough 
without them, and always much handsomer in shape. 

The ideas of cultivators are at variance, as to the nature of this 
disease that affects the vine ; some say that it arises from the roots 
being planted in a soil, that is not congenial to their growth ; but 
when we know that the border is well drained, and the compost is 
allowed by scientific practitioners to be (^without one instance of feil- 
ure) an excellent one for the growth oi the vine, we must look for 
the remedy elsewhere. I will briefly state my opinion on this subject. 
It is a fact beyond a doubt, that it either arises fix)m a foul atmos- 
phere in the house, or a sudden check of the vital principle in the 
vine ; in a word, a regular course of treatment should be pursued, 
from the vines first swelling their buds in the spring, to the ripening 
of the fruit ; all stagnant air must be eradicated, and a free circulation 
of fresh air given daily. Even in rainy, damp weather, the vinery ought 
to be ventilated, at the same time keeping up a good brisk heat, to 
counteract the dampness. The house should be kept perfectly sweet 
and clean, taking away all the prunings of vines and other vegetable 
substatices, immediately aiter the work is done. This is the preven- 
tive I should recommend, and I have no doubt that if it is strictly 
attended to, the disease will rarely or ever make its appearance. 

The vines that have been raised from the eyes, can now be planted 
in the border. However, as they are growing in pots, they could 
be placed in the vinery, and by good treatment will continue to grow 
fireely ; it is also to be remembered that the whole growth of the vine, 
so far, is from artificial treatment, so that we should be careful in not 
giving the roots a severe check, by removing them from the pots into 
the border too soon. The middle or latter part of June will be 
early enough, waiting until the soil becomes naturally warm, and 
there is some prospect of a continuance of fine weather. When 
planting the vines, it will be necessary to be very careful in turning 
them out of the pots, to keep the ball of earth entire. For a grapery, 
I should recommend the vines to be introduced into the house every 
two and a half feet, tbfough holes made in the front wall, to be left 
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in a sloping position upwards, and the top of the hole to be about 
eighteen inches below the front 5tZ/, so that the stem of the vine will 
be covered six inches, and of course no part of it will be seen from 
the oufside. This, in ray opinion, is much better than leaving the 
.stem of the vine naked, which is frequently the practice, for it leaves 
sufficient room under the sill, for the mulching of the border. The 
sudden changes of freezing and thawing in the spring of the year, 
has a bad effect on their stems when uncovered, and the sap in 
full action ; and the hot rays of the sun in the summer months 
often checks the circulation of sap, by its influence on that part of 
the stem where it is introduced into the house. I have frequently 
seen vines, the extremities of their shoots wilted down, and even the 
whole of a strong healthy one to be aflfected; but when the stems are 
covered over five or six inches, neither freezing, nor the hot rays of 
the sun will aflect them. The young vines should be looked over 
every two or three days, taking off all the lateral growths as they 
make their appearance ; also shortening the tendrils, encouraging only 
one shoot, keeping it tied up as it advances in growth. When the 
weather is hot and dry, syringe them over with water that has 
been in the house some time, so that the chill is taken off. The 
roots, also, should be watered occasionally, when there is a continu- 
ance of dry weather. The best time to syringe the vines is in the 
evening, when the rays of the sun begin to leavef the house, being 
mindful to give air every morning before the house gets very hot. It 
is a good plan to give a little air, say at seven o'clock in the morning, 
and again at eight or nine. Airing the house is a very important 
point, and if neglected, the vines will immediately show it. Where- 
ever long jointed wood is seen in a grapery, it is fix>m allowing too 
much wood on the vines, so that one shoot is laid over another, and 
weakness must be the consequence ; the rays of the sun cannot act 
upon the wood, and the house perhaps at the same time well aired 
every day. In order to have good short jointed wood, theshoots 
ought to be arraigned in such order that the sun and air may have 
free access to every part of the branch. 

Yours, J. W, Russell. 

Mount Auburn, Cambridge, March lltA, 1835. 

(To he Coniinwd.) 



Art. IV. On raising New Varidies of Grapes from seed; with an 
Account of the Variety called Pond*s Seedling. By Mr. S. Pond. 

Gentlemen, 

I OFFER you a few remarks for your useful Magazine, on the suc- 
cess I have had in raismg new varieties of our native grapes from 
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seed. I several years since, first commenced sowing seeds of the. 
Isabella, Catawba, and of the common wild grape, and have annually 
sown a few seeds, with the hope of procuring some new and im* 
proved kinds. The soil in which I sowed the seed on my first trial, 
was light and rich. They were planted about three quarters of an 
inch deep. They nearly all came up, and grew vigorously — attain-* 
ing the height of twelve or eighteen inches the first season, and the 
shoots proportionably strong. In the fall I pruned the vines down 
to witliin about four inches of the ground, leaving three eyes or 
buds. They were not protected during winter. In the spring I 
removed them from the seed bed, to a border on the East side of my 
garden, where they were trained against the fence. They there 
grew rapidly, and some of them made fine shoots ; in the autumn 
these shoots were shortened according to the strength of the vines. 
The next spring the vines started early, and I perceived that one 
out of the whole number showed signs of fruiting. I took particular 
care to enrich the soil, and to do every thing to facilitate the produc- 
tion of a fine cluster of fi'uit. During summer the vine was regularly 
made fast to the fence, and a fine straight shoot encouraged, trimming 
of all laterals. As the berries arrived at their full size, I perceived 
they were very different from the Isabella, Catawba, or any other 
native kind I was acquainted with. I therefore concluded that it must 
be a new original variety, and waited patiently for the fruit to ripen. 

About the first of September the fruit began to color, and unex- 
pectedly, at the latter part of the month it was nearly ripe. The 
cluster was gathered the first of October, and found to be of equal 
or superior flavor, to any of our native grapes. The fruit was first 
presented to the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, in Ck^tober, 
1829, and pronounced by the committee to be a very superior variety. 

The skin thin, pulp soft, berries round and purple, bunches fair 
sized, rather long ; the wood grows short jointed, and strong ; leaves 
shaped somewhat like the Hamburgh, and are destitute of the downi- 
ness on the under side, so common to other native grapes. 

Ripens the latter part of September. 

It is perfectly hardy, and stands our winters without the least 
protection. It will not, however, bear our hot summers and preserve 
that healthy appearance of other vines. Before I became acquain- 
ted with this fact, I was anxious to remove the vine, with the ex- 
pectation of procuring a larger crop, firom its cool aspect, to a wanner 
part of the garden. I then had built a high fence, facing the south, 
and removed it to its new situation. That season I procured 
two layers from the plant, and set them out a short distance fit>m 
the old one, on an easterly aspect ; they produced firuit much more 
abundantly than the old plant. This led me to suppose, that the 
situation of the old vme was altogether too warm, and after letting 
it remain another year, and finding it still to be shy in producing 
bvity I removed it back to the place where it stood, upon its first 
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bearing fruit from the seed. It is now growing finely, and makes 
luxuriant wood every season. Seedlings raised from this variety will 
undoubtedly be still better, and I have no doubt but that, if care is 
taken to raise plants from every progeny, varieties approximating 
very nearly to the foreign, will be the result. I have planted seeds 
of the Isabella, Catawba, and of this seedling, and have a number of 
vines of a large size, and a few of them have come into bearing. But 
none of them are very good, the foxy taste being predominant in 
most all. I i^all continue, however, to sow the seeds of most of our 
native grapes, with the expectation of procuring superior kinds. 

In a future paper I hope to give you some remarks on the propa- 
gation of asparagus, and abo on the propagatbn and growth of the 
Plum tree. 

Yours, Samuejl Pond. 

Cambridgeporty Feb, 22ndy 1835. 



Art. V. On the Cultivation of the Dahlia, By Mr. E. Putham. 

The culture of this superb flower, which far surpasses all others^ 
that our gardens in the autumnal months can produce, is very simple ; 
and if the proper varieties are selected, but little care will be neces- 
sary, except in very unfavorable seasons, to ensure a full bloom from 
the beginning or middle of August, until the plants are destroyed 
by frost. 

It is in airy situations, and in extremely rich and moist soils, that 
Dahlias produce their flowers most abundantly ; but they will suc- 
ceed perfectly well in gardens, however naturally dry, provided 
care be taken to manure tlie soil well, and to supply the plants with 
water, whenever they appear to require it. 

The tubers should be planted four feet apart, each way, and about 
four inches deep, and whatever may be the number of eyes that 
vegetate, one only should be allowed to grow, as each plant should 
have but one leading stalk, which must always be securely tied to 
the trellis or stake, that is intended for its support. If the main 
stalk is properly secured, the side branches can be easily kept from 
breaking, by connecting them with each other, at about half their 
length, and at the same time encircling the whole plant with a small 
string in such a way, that all the branches can rest upon it. If these 
branches are numerous, a part of them must be cut off, as very 
iushy plants, in general, produce but few flowers. 

The questkxi is frequently asked, if Dahlias should be forced \n 
their growth by artificial heat ? I think not. If the soil in which 
tbey are to be planted is moist, it may be well to start the tubers' 
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under a warm fence, and not to ^transplant them until they have 
made shoots three or four inches long ; — ^but if they are intended for 
a warm and dry soil, I should far prefer to retard their growth, even 
two or three weeks, as when planted early, they are apt to form 
their flower buds at a period when the weather is both so hot and 
dry, as to cause these buds to perish as fast as they are formed. 

The best mode of propagating Dahlias, is by a division of the tu- 
bers, which should be effected in such a way as to give to each tuber 
an eye, as without it, the tuber would be good for nothing. Dahlias 
are also, sometimes propagated by cuttings and grafting — but tbe latter 
method is quite useless, as it is at best, but an inconvenient substi- 
tute for the former. Cuttings too, it is sddom worth while to resort 
to, unless it is wished to increase rapidly some choice variety, for if 
they are struck late in the open ground they neither produce good 
flowers, the first season, nor ripen their tubers well. When struck, 
however, in February or March, in a green-house, cuttings make as 
food j)lants, in every respect, as tubers, and by many are supposed 
to blossom even more freely. . 

New varieties are of course procured from seed, and if this be sown 
€arly in a hot-bed, one half of the plants will blossom the first year. 
But a person must have the best of seed, and great good luck, who 
from a hundred varieties obtained in this way, should find one, that 
would be really worth keeping. 

The following rules have been established at the English Amateur 
shows, for the comparison of Dahlias with each other. 

The flowers must form as near a hemisphere as possible. 

They must be rose leaved, that is, must have their petals round 
and entire, not jagged nor fringed. If sel&, (that is, of one color,) 
then the color must be bright and clear. 

If variegated, they must be regularly so, with each fet$i marked 
like its neighbor, and not irregularly spotted. 

The flowers, too, must be supported on stems which hold them 
out beyond the foliage, and render them distinct to the eye. 

Now a Dahlia possessing all of these qualities, would undoubtedly 
be very handsome, yet the rules, which require them, are so artificial 
and restricted in their application, that even in England thejr are not 
always submitted to, as the prize varieties which have been miported 
into this country cleariy prove. It is, however, universally admit- 
ted, that, whatever may be the peculiar form of a Dahlia, its ptab 
should be regular in their shape, and their color bright and distmct. 

In the preceding remarks, I have mtended to give merely the re- 
sult of my own Experience. In some points, it may hereafter appear 
that I have been mistaken, but it may be proper for me to add, that, 
whenever I have planted my Dahlias in such a soil and situation, and 
cultivated them in such a manner as I have now recommended, I 
have always been successful — ^but have never succeeded when I de- 
viated from it 
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A few hints in regard to taking up the tubers, and their preserva* 
tion through the winter, I will communicate hereafter. 

Yours, E. Putnam. 

Salem, March lOih, 1835. 



Art. VI. Observations on the Cultivation of Annuals; with an 
Account of those choice and beautiful of late Introduction ; and 
Remarks on the Varieties most suitable for planting in Masses. 
By the Conductors. 

Mimosa aensitiva (Sensitive plant). This delicate and very cu- 
rious plant is easily cultivated. The seeds should be sown in pots 
of light, rich soil, and placed in the hot-bed. When the young 
plants have made three or four leaves, they should be potted sepa- 
rately into small pots, and replaced in the hot-bed, or green-house, 
until May, when they may be turned out in the open ground in the 
flower border, or retained in the pots. We prefer keeping the 
plants in pots, as the heavy rains, whbh we often have during 
summer, injure them, and prevent their showing that sensibility 
for which they are so much admired. Their graceful foliage appears 
to much better advantage in pots than in the border. 

Verbena AvbUtia. This beautiful annual is at present rather 
rare, and in few gardens. It ripens very litde seed when grown as 
an annual, and will consequently not become so common as some 
varieties. We had several fine plants last season, which flowered 
in profusion until checked by firost. The seeds were sown in the 
hot-bed, and the plants removed while in the seed leaf, into small 
pots, filled with a compost of equal parts loam and leaf mould, with 
a litrie sand. They were shifted into larger pots when required, 
and some of the plants we turned into the border about the first of 
June, where they flowered abundantly. 

Petunia nyctaginiflora (White flowered Petunia). This elegant 
annual has not yet become very common ; but its great beauty en- 
titles it to a place in every flower garden. We have seen plants 
completely covered with its snow-white and fragrant flowers. It is 
sometimes called Sweet scented Tobucco. It was formerly arranged 
under the genus Nicotiana, from which, probably, the name arose. 
The seeds should be sown in a pot, and placed in the hot-bed, and 
shaded for several days. They should be slightly covered with soil, 
as they are very small, and would be apt to rot if they were planted 
deep. When the young seedlings have made three or four leaves, 
plant them singly in small pots, and place them in the hot-bed, until 
warm weather. The plants should then, except such as are intend- 
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ed to be kept in pots, be turned out into the flower border. The 
shoots may either be allowed to trail on the ground, or trained up 
to a trellis or stake. The latter method we prefer, as we think 
the flowers show to much better advantage, and are not liable to be 
soiled. When they are not trained up, the heavy rains dash the 
soil over their delicate white flowers, and destroy their beauty. The 
plants will flower until killed by frost. If one or two arc preserved 
in pots, they will bloom well in the parlor or green-house until mid- 
winter, and if protected till spring, will resume their growth, and 
continue to display their flowers all summer. 

There are now three varieties. Petunia nyctaginiflora, phoenicea 
and Willmoreana. The phoenicea is very beautiful, being of a deep 
rich purple. Botanists have been divided as to the proper genus to 
which it belongs, and the following names have been given to it by 
Dr. Hooker and others : — Salpiglossis integrifolia. Petunia violacea, 
and Nierembergia phoenicea. Mr. David Don has, however, satis- 
fied botanists, that it belongs to the genus Petunia, and it is now 
known under the specific name phoenicea. 

Canna indica (Indian shot). The plants of this showy genus 
are principally natives of the tropics. The indica and lutea are, 
however, easily cultivated in our gardens. We had them in fiill 
bloom last season, during the months of August and September. 
The seeds were sown in pots in the hot-bed, and the young plants 
removed singly into smdl pots in rich soil, and placed in the hot- 
bed until June. They were then turned out into the ground, where 
they flowered finely — ^throwing up their scarlet and yellow spikes of 
flowers, to the length of fifteen or twenty inches. 

Mesembryanthenmm cordifolium (Ice plant). The seeds of this 
singular plant should be planted in pots m light sandy soil, and the 

C}ts placed in a hot-bed. When the young seedlings are sufliciently 
rge, they should be potted into small pots, in the same kind of soil 
in which the seeds were sown. As soon as the roots 611 the pots, 
they should be removed to a larger size. This should be performed 
as often as required. The plants look much better in pots than in 
the flower border ; and although we have grown them both ways, 
we prefer the former. They are highly ornamental, and contrast 
very prettily with other annuals. 

tponuBa quamoclit (Cypress vine). This exquisitely beautiful an-' 
nual climber we consider as one of the most ornamental plants, which 
decorate the flower garden. Its elegant crimson, star-shaped flowers, 
intenninded with its fine, delicate, and deep green foliage, presents 
a mass oi beauty not to be found in any other plant among the whole 
list of climbers. There is a white variety much valued, and which 
is not so common as the scarlet. We have cultivated both varieties, 
and growing and twining together, they have a fine eflect ; but we 
prefer, when planted singly, the crimson, to the white. The seeds 
are rather difllcult of vegetation, and often fail, from witnt of prepit*- 
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ration previous to planting. If the seeds are planted in a pot and 
placed in a hot-bed, with a very strong heat, they will sometimes 
vegetate, but they start much more freely, if previously to sowing 
they are soaked in warm water several hours, pouring it upon them 
when scalding hot. This is the method generally adopted — but 
we have tried several experiments, and have scarcely ever found 
the seed to fail when managed as follows ; — take the seeds, and with 
a sharp penknife, cut off the hull at the small end. This will allow 
the germen to swell, and burst the remaining part of the hull. We 
have had them come up in three or four days after sowing, when 
treated thus, and we have not the least hesitation in recommending 
this method. Only one thing is necessary, to be careful in cutting 
off the hull, not to injure the germen. When the young plants be- 
gin to show their pinnated leaves, and all danger of frost is over, 
turn them into the flower garden, where wanted to ornament any 
particular place. They will not twine round a stick if it is perfectly 
smooth. We have formed pyramids of the cypress vine by driving 
down a tall stake in the centre of several plants, which were placed 
about six inches from the base. Strong pieces of twine were made 
fast at the ground near the plants by means of pegs, and tied at the 
top of the stake. When the plants cover the whole space, they form 
a compact mass of leaves and flowers in a pyramidal shape. We. 
prefer this style of training to any other, not only as beautiful in itself^ 
but as displaying the flowers to the greatest advantage. 

(To ht Continued.) 



Art. VII. Observations on the CamiUiay and its Varieties, loith some 
Account of its Introduction into Chreat Britain and this Country. 
By M. P. Wilder, Esq. 

In continuation of my remarks on the cultivation and treatment 
of the Camellia, I would observe, that to secure a full and healthy 
development of their flowers, the plants must be strong and well 
grown. Under the influence of improper or indifferent management, 
no correct idea can be formed of their size and beauty. 

To grow the Camellia to perfection, care should be taken that the 
plants have the essential pre-requisites of proper oompost and per- 
fect drainage, and at all seasons of the year a regular supply oi air 
and water ; due regard being had to time and temperature. 

When not in a growing or flowering state, they need only be mod- 
erately watered, but on no account should they be suffered to become 
dry, under the false but prevalent notion, that starving them for wa- 
ter, will produce a ])lentiful supply of flower buds. — ^It has been my 
constant practice to keep the soil in the pots moist, and to give water 
as soon as the surface began to be dry. 
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Tbe Camellia, during the winter, should be kept in rather a low 
temperature, (say 40 to 45 deg. of Fahrenheit,) until the buds com- 
mence swelling, when to ensure a splendid bloom, the heat should 
be raised to 50 or 60 degrees. At the time of flowering and mak- 
ing new wood, the plants should be abundantly supplied with water, 
and when the young shoots are changing color and becoming hard, 
if the heat be increased to 70 or 80 degrees, it will cause them to 
form their blossom-buds in greater profusion. 

While in the green-house, the plants should have a situation as- 
signed them, so as to receive as much light and air as practicable, of 
which tliey should he the daily recipients, whenever tlie weather will 
permit; but they should not be exposed to the full rays of the sun 
from May to September. When moved out to their summer resi- 
dence, which will be about the first of June, or as soon as the flow- 
er buds are formed, they should be placed under a shade, or in a 
shady situation, to protect them from its scorching rays at noon, and to 
give them its influence for a few hours, morning and evening of each 
day. If it be necessary, however, to expose them to the suH, they 
should be arranged compactly together in a circular form, with the 
tallest m the centre, in regular gradation, according to their height,, 
thus protecting their roots from the intensity of its mid-day heat. 

During the hot season, the plants should be watered at evening,, 
leaving them to imbibe the moisture through the night, and in dry 
weather frequently be syringed over their tops, with clear cold water, 
which will much increase the health of the plants, and beauty of 
their foliage. 

In this latitude it is not uncommon in the early fall months to have 
cold nights, succeeded by hot days, producing a variableness in tho 
temperature, of many degrees. It is well, therefore, to remove the 
Camellia to the green-house as early as the middle of September, 
and although it is said it will bear several degrees of frost without 
injury, I am confident if the plants are exposed to a temperature where 
they become chilled, and of course the sap suddenly checked in its 
circulation, it will either cause the flower-buds to languish, and finally 
&11 oflf, or prove a serious detriment to their firee and perifect expan- 
sion. 

The flowering of the CameUia may be forwarded, or retarded, by 
being subjected to a higher or lower temperature ; and though its 
natural season for blooming is in the winter, and early spring months,, 
by this treatment a succession of flowers may be kept up throughout 
the year. An example of the effect of this management may be 
seen in a large plant of the Double White, belonging to the Hon. 
John Lowell, Roxbury, and which, he informs me, t^s so changed 
its natural disposition, that it now comes into blossom, in August. 

If wanted to flower early, it must be excited by an increase of 
heat, to make its spring growth earlier than usual, and be returned 
to the green-house in the month of August ; but as tl^ weather will 
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then, occasionally, be warm, it will be necessary to place tbe plants 
near the front sashes, and to expose them, except on frosty nights, 
to the external air, and thus by degrees gradually accustom them to 
the atmosphere and temperature of their residence ; or if we wbh to 
retard their flowering, it is only requ'isite to keep them in a tempera* 
ture so low, that the buds will not commence swelling, until the time 
when the flowers are desired. 

Having, Gentlemen, detailed my experience in the cultivation of 
this elegant exotic, I shall, as proposed, annex a descriptive list of 
those valuable varieties, of which I have a knowledge, and for which 
I shall be indebted, in many instances, to the following standard 
works, viz. — ^Illustrations of the Camellia, Chandler & Booth, folio, 
London, 1829 ; Les Canielles de Bollwiller, par Charles A. et N. 
Baumann, folio, France ; Loudon's Gardener's Magazine ; Transac- 
tions of the Horticultural Societies of London and Berlin, be. &c. 

The following species compose the natural order Camelleae, accord- 
ing to Loudon's Hortus Briiannicus : — 

1. Thea yiridis. Asiatic Researches. 

Camellia viridis. 
Green Tea. 

This is the shrub that prcJuces our green tea. " A large, strong 
growing, almost hardy plant,* its leaves, three to five inches long, 
very broadly lanceolate, pale green, singularly waved, with the mar- 
gin reflexed ; the flowers large, white, solitary, mostly confijied to 
the upper axil." — {Dr. Hooker^s Bot. Magazine.) 

2. Thea bohea. Asiatic Researches. 

Camellia Bohea. 
Bohea Tea. 

From this species is derived the Black Tea^ under whatever name 
it is sold from our shops. It is a plant of more feeble growth, and 
not so hardy as the former. The flowers are white, small, fragrant, 
and are borne in clusters in the axils of the leaves. 

3. Camellia euroyides. Botanical Register. 

Euryorlike Camellia. 

This species, as I have before stated, Ls considered the connecting 
link between the two genera, Thea and Camellia ; but little is known 
of it at present, except, that its flowers are white, and resemble, in 
many respects, the Eurya chinensis. 

4. Camellia oleifera. Abel's Journal in China. 

Oil Seed CamUlia. 

Messrs. Chandler & Booth, in describing this species remark, 
^^ that it is the famous oil seed tree of the Chinese, and called by 

* A green teaplant has liTcd for many years in the open air, at tbe nursery of 
the Messrs. LodligeS; near London. 
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them Teha-Teoa^ wbicli may be interpreted the ^oU bearing Tea 
Plant;' a very expressive name, as the plant in appearance closely 
resembles the Tea. It is sometimes formed of the magnitude of a 
moderately sized cherry-tree, and bearing a profusion of single white 
blossoms ; that the fields which it covers, in tlie distance, look as if 
lightly clothed with snow, but on a nearer approach, exhibit one im- 
mense garden." 

5. Camellia Kissi. Dr. Wallich ; Asiatic Researches. 

This species is of recent introduction, it is from Nepal, and in its 
growth and appearance bears a strong resemblance to the Theas. 
The flower is said to be white, but I have no knowledge that it has 
ever flowered in Europe or this country. ' 

6. Cahfxlta Sasanqua. Thunberg. 

Lady Banks Camellia. 
Chaw Wliaw of the Chinese, 

This shrub is of slender growth, the ibliage small ; the flowers are 
white, semi-double, and smaller than those of Camellia oleifera. 

1. Camellia Sasanqua, var. plena alba. 

Double White Sasanqua, 

This plant is like the former in almost every respect, except that 
Its flowers are double and very much resemble a small white Rose. 

2. Camellia Sasanqua, var. rubra plena. Botanical Register. 

Camillia maUfldra. Lindley. 
Appk blossomed Camillia. 

This is a beautiful variety. The flowers are of a clear rose color, 
seldom exceeding two inches in diameter ; very fiiU and regular in 
formation, resembling strongly the apple blossom, from which cir- 
cumstance it derives its nSime. 

7. Camellia reticulata. Botanical Register. 

Reticulated Camellia. 

"This is by far the most splendid of the genus that has yet been 
introduced. The flowers are remarkably handsome, and have a 
great resemblance to the Paeonia montan rosea; and when ex- 
panded, measure no less than five inches and a half in diameter. It 
is more difiicult to propagate than any of the other Camellias, and 
the only safe way is by inarching on the single Red Camellia. We 
are of opinion, that when it becomes so plentiful as to admit of a 
trial being made, it will be found to be hardier than the Camellia 
japonica, and at no distant period, perhaps, may ornament our shrub- 
beries." — {Chandler and Booth's lustrations of the Camellia.) 

S. Camellia japonica. L. 
rubra simplici. 
Single Red Camillia, 

This was the first Camellia iotroduced into Great Botab, and was 

vol I. — ^NO. IV. T 
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known at that time (1739), by the different names of Thea Chi'- 
nensis and Rosa Chinensis. It is of free growth, and arrives, in its 
native country, to the size of our plum trees. There is a fine 
plant of this species at the Cambridge Botanic Garden, which is more 
than twelve feet in heighth. The flowers are of a bright rose 
color, and freely produced ; it seeds readily when impregnated, and 
from this species have been derived most of the varieties now extant. 

{To he Continued.) 



Art. VIll. On the Cidtivation of the Chinese Chysanthemums (Chrys- 
dnthemum sin6nse.) By the Conductors. ' To toliich is added ^ a 
new Arrangement of the varieties, by the late Adrian Hardy Ha- 
WORTH, Esq., F. L. S. &.C., author of the Narcissinearum Mono- 
graphia, d&c. Extracted from Loudon's Gardener's Magazine. 

The first descriptive account of this most beautiful group of plants, 
was given in the London Horticultural Society's transactions. Vol. 
V. p. 232, &^c., by the secretary, Mr. Sabine. In the previous vol- 
umes of thb work, he particularly described several varieties, as 
they were introduced into the Society's garden at Chiswick. Since 
then nothing has been published respecting them, until a new ar- 
rangement appeared in Loudon's Magazine, by Mr. Haworth, in 
January, 1833. 

It is almost wholly to the Horticultural Society of London, that praise 
is due, for their exertions in introducing the different varieties of this 
elegant autumnal flower. The Chinese are supposed still to possess 
a large number of kinds not yet known to English collectors ; and 
as they are one of their greatest favorites in the decoration- of their gar- 
dens, it was with considerable difficulty that the kinds already intro* 
duced were procured. The credit of their first introduction into 
Europe, is said, by Mr. Sabine, to be due to " M. Blancard, a mer- 
chant of Marseilles, who, in 1789, imported three different plants 
from China, one with purple, one with white, and one with violet 
flowers. He lost the two last ; the first lived and was sent to the 
Jardin du Roi at Paris, in 1791." This is the variety called the 
old purple — ^by Mr. Haworth, Tassalled purple. From 1798 to 
1808, Sir Abraham Hume imported seven new kinds, whk^h are 
now among our oldest varieties. Much praise, however, is due 
to him for his exertions in procuring them. Between 1808 and 
1818, only two kinds were introduced. By this time the taste for 
chysanthemums had become much extended, and the Horticultural 
Society directed their attention to the importation of new varieties. 
In 1819-20 fifteen kinds were received, and subsequently all the 
▼arieties wh^ are now known. The London Horticulture Society 
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jpossessed, several years since, forty original drawings made from 
growbg plants in China, and but ^ few of them were then referable 
to the plants imported. 

At what time the first Chysanthemums were introduced into this 
country we have no accurate account, but we may suppose it to have 
been about the years 1805-6. Nearly all the varieties have been sub- 
sequently imported, and above fifty lands are said to exist in our garr 
dens. We have never, however, seen more than thirty, having 
cultivated that number for the two last seasons. In the fall of 1831 
a plant was presented at the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, by 
Mr. J. M. Ives of Salem, which he received fi-om Japan. Professor 
J. L. Russell, then residing at Salem, supposed the plant to be a 
variety of the C. indicum, and so communicated it in a paper to the 
N. £. Farmer, (Vol. xii. p. 147.) But upon a subsequent consid- 
eration, and at a suggestion of ours in relation to the plant not being 
a variety of C, indicum, he corrected the error. This variety possesses 
little beauty when growing with the other kinds ; but when blooming 
profusely by itself, it forms a very pretty object. It has been named 
by Mr. Russell, bellideflorum, on account of the resemblance of the 
flower to the Daisy. 

Several attempts have^ been made by English amateurs and culti- 
vators, to seed the Cbysanthemum, and consequently procure new 
varieties. But we believe the efforts of those who have made the 
trial, have never been successful till the season of 1833. In the fall 
of that year Mr. Wheeler, a nurseryman near London, presented, 
at the Horticultural Society twelve seedling varieties, six of which 
were said to be exceedingly beautiful, and to form a great addition 
to the Chinese kinds. Mr. Wheeler was awarded a medal by the 
Society for his success. We may therdbre anticipate as many vari- 
eties of the Cbysanthemum as of the Camellia. It was a long time 
after the Introduction of the latter flower, before seedling varieties 
were procured, but they now number above two hundred. We 
may expect, in a few years, additions to our Chysanthemums full as 
numerous, and of as distinct a character. 

The Cbysanthemum will never be of ^^at ornament to our gar- 
dens, if planted out in the open border. The early frosts of Septem- 
ber and October, (with the exception of one or two seasons in sev- 
eral,) destroy the plants just as they show their blossom buds; thus 
preventmg the display of their flowers. We have never known in our 
garden, a good bloom when planted in the bonier, although in some gar- 
dens in warm situations against a wall, or ii^the city, they often bloom 
until vegetation in other places has been destroyed, scarcely leaving 
a vestige of summer. We would therefore recommend planting 
them in pots, and transferring them, in the season of their flowering, 
to the parlor or green-bouse. Their splendid appearance in these 
situations, during the months of November and December, is not 
surpassed by any other herbaceous flower. And m our estimation^ 
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they vie in richDess and magnificence, with the Tulip and Dahlia, 
The season at which they bloom is when all the other productions 
of the flower garden and pleasure ground, are destroyed by the cold 
frosts, and chilling blasts of autumn ; their various forms and bril- 
liant colors, also, excite our admiration ; some are expanded, some 
Suilled, others tasselled, curled and recurved ; the colors of the 
owers are of almost every shade, from the purest white to a deep 
purple. It is only from a prejudice, that the flowers are common^ 
that they are not more highly valued. If a fine collection of twenty 
or thirty varieties is s^en in full beauty, we are confident that noth- 
ing further need be urged, to recommend them, as amply repaying 
in their splendor, all the care that may be bestowed on their culti- 
vation. 

The chysanthemum is perfectly hardy, and will stand our coldest 
winters when planted in the open garden, without any covering. 
But as we cultivate our varieties in pots, we prefer to winter them^ 
by placing the pots in a cold frame, or dry cellar, where they are not 
watered until April ; a warm, mobt cellar, will be injurious to the 
plants ; as it would cause them to draw up weak, from want of light 
and air ; in April we set the pots out in the garden in a warm place, 
on a south border, and give the plants water as they require. They 
soon begin to grow, and make fine vigorous shoots for propagation. 

If large plants are wanted, the method of growing them is, to take 
the old ones out of the pots, and shake ofifthe soil ; pull off all the 
suckers but one or two, and re-pot the plants in the fourth size pots, 
(supposing them to have been in the third,) m a suitable compost, 
giving water every day after they are well rooted. This was for- 
merly the method pursued by most gardeners, and was practised for 
many years with the English growers, until the Chinese method be- 
came known. This, so superior in all respects, not only saving time 
in the propagation, but as forming much more beautiful plants, has 
completely superseded the common modes. 

As soon as the plants have made shoots six or eight inches long, 
cuttings should be taken off (the latter part of April) about four 
inches in length, cutting smoothly across at a joint. Strip ofi* the 
lower leaves, and insert them in pots of the third size, (six in each,) 
in a soil composed of loam, peat or leaf mould, and sand — place the 
pots in a shady situation for a few days, until rooted, when they 
should have the sun a few hours in the momfng. About the middle 
of May they should be potted singly into small pots, in the same 
soil. The' latter part of June they should be again potted into the 
fourth size pots, using a compost of loam and well decomposed ma- 
nure, in the proportion of one-third of the latter to two-thirds of the 
former, adding a small quantity of sand. The plants should be 
topped in the first part of July, and well watered, . (using liquid 
manure occasionally,) every day, throughout the season. This 
yvjll add greatly to the luxuriance of the plants, which will soon be 
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Crceived in the strong appearance of the foliage. They should be 
pt in a situation where they will be shaded from the beat of the 
mid-day sun, until September or October ; placing the pots on boards, 
so that the worms will not enter them. Upon the approach of 
cold weather, they should be removed to the green-house, or wher- 
ever they are intended, to be kept. They should not be allowed 
to be touched with frost, when they are forming their flower buds, as 
it injures them very materially. The plants should be trained with 
three or four branches, and tied to sticks as they proceed in growth. 
In this manner they form stout, bushy, compact plants, and produce 
flowers, of the large kinds, five or six inches in diameter. 

The suckers may be used instead of cuttings, if desired, or to save 
time ; but cuttings make by far the best plants, throwing up but few 
suckers and growing more bushy. The pots may also be plunged 
during summer, but they are apt to make strong roots through the 
holes in the pots, into the ground, and when taken up, they are 
apt to be injured in their blooming. 

This is the result of our practice, and we have never failed in 
procuring as fine a bloom of flowers as could be desired. They will 
flower in any soil, provided it is rich, but the compost we have men- 
tioned, we have found to give the plants a more vigorous and strong 
growth. The following arrangement of this elegant genus, we have 
copied from a communication in Loudon's Gardener's Magazine, 
communicated by the late A. H. Haworth, Esq. This gentleman was 
enthusiastic m his devotion to Botany and Entomology, and his loss 
will be severely felt by those who take an interest in these sciences. 
We have adopted this arrangement in our collection of plants, and 
we would suggest to nurserymen, as well as amateurs and gardeners, 
who have good collections, the importance of arranging them accord- 
ing to this method. 

Considerable confusion exists in the names of Chysanthemums; some 
varieties are mere synonyms of others, and several are incorrectly 
named. We have in contemplation the cultivation of every kind now 
existing in the various gardens, for the purpose of comparing them, 
and correcting their names. They are a favorite flower with us, and 
we hope to be able to gather such information, as will enable us to 
offer our readers a correct list of the sorts, agreeing with the names 
and descriptions given by Mr. Sabine and Mr. Haworth, in the Lon- 
don Horticultural Society's Transactions, and Gardener's Magazine. 

A new Arrangement of DovHe-flowered Chinese Chrysanthemums. 

• Ranunculus-flowered. 

1. YdUno Indian, Hon. Trans, v. 4. p. 330. tab. 12. nnd v. 6. p. 346. Of short 

Ftature (in its group), with very late and double, but small, flowers; and 
forms, with the next, a distinct species. 

2. While Indian, Hort. Trans, v. 6. p. 347. Shorter than the preceding, with 

very late and shnilar, but white, flowers. 
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9. WarraUh YeUmo, Hon. Trar.8. v. 6. p. 344. Flowers very late, with the 

{ireceding, and of similar size, but has much more eutire leavec^ and 
arger flowers, which make it a distinct species. 

4. Spanish Brown, Hort. Trans, v. 4. p. 486. and v. 5. p. 430. Of short firm 

staturp, and rather early and beautiful flowers, the size of the preceding, 
and with smaili:>fa leaves a little more pinnatifid, and probably a distinct 
species. 

5. Blush Ranunadus'Jlotoeredy Hort. Trans, v. 6. p. 328. Of short firm stat- 

ure, and fine-fomied early flower, of a blush color, and peculiar neatness 
of form. I think I have two variations ofit 

6. Smail Deep Ydlow ; Park's Small Yellow, Hort. Trans, v. 6. p. 327. Tall- 

er and weaker than the last, early and small flowered, with small and 
. blunt pinnatedly-lobate leaves. Perhaps it may be a distinct species, 
from its small leaves and flowers. 

7. Small PaU Yellow ; Small fVindsor Yellow, Hort. Trans, v. 5. p. 415. and 

V. 6. p. 335. Also called Alton's Yellow. Of short stiflf growth, and 
early flowering, and but little merit. 

8. Small Flat Yellow ; SmaU YeUgw, Hort. Trans, v. 5. tab. 17. and v. 5. p. 

422. Of shortish growth, and with pure yellow and expanded early 
flowers, the shape and size of the three subsequent varieties, of which it 
is presumed to he the origin, as yellow is the most predominant color in 
these |)lants. Their forms aro very neat and regular. 

9. The Buff, or Copper, Hort. Trans, v. 5. p. 420. Also called the Orange, 

or Buff. Resembles the preceding in every thing but color. 

10. The Rostj or Pink, Hortl Trans, v. 4. p. 344. Also called the Lilac. 
Resembles the last in all things but color, and is now the most comnion 
kind in cultivation, although introduced after the old purple hereunder 
Anuinerated 

11. The Pale Pink, Hort. Trans, v. 6. p. 336. Raised in Mr.^Colvil's nur- 
sery, being a s|)ortive branch from the last, and differing in nothing but 
color. This and the three preceding doubtless sport mutually into each 
other, and are perpetuated by cuttings of their respective sports in the 
first instance, and offsets as well as cuttings afterwards ; but are all lia- 
ble to sport again, from pale pink through deeper pink, and cop(>er or 
light orange to bright yellow : but their shoots and leaves are immutable. 

12. Expanded Light Purple, Hort. Trans, v. 5. p. 153. and v. 5. p. 421. ; and 
Bot. Mag. tab. 2256. Of middling size, and with flowers in the middle 
season (of its group|, but nearly twice as large as the last, though resem- 
bling it in form, and far more handsome. 

13. QuUled Light Purple, Hort. Trans, v. 5. p. 155. and v. 5. p. 421. A sport 
only from the last, but now made permanent. 

• • IircuRViNO Ranunculus-flowered. 

14. Incurving Lilac, Sweet, Brit. Fl. Gard. tab. 7. ; Curled Lilac, Hort, Trans. 
V. 5. p. 155. and p. 421. Also called the Quilled Lilac. Grows tall, and 
flowers early, and is an elegant pbnt, allied to the preceding, and has 
produced the following one from a sportive branch. 

15. Curled Blush^ Hort Trans, v. 6. p. 326. Has been called the Double 
Blush, and Double White. The flowers, which are rather early, large, 
and showy, dying off" nearly of that color. It is of middling stature in 
its group; and, although a sport only of the preceding, is now an estab- 
lished and more beautiful variety than it. 

16. The quilled Pink, Hon Trans, v. 4. p. 350. and v. 5. p. 351. 420. 421. ; 
• and Bot. Reg. v. 8. tab. 616. Of tall stature, and one of the very latest 

in blooming; but very handsome, and repaying by its beauty every care 
bestowed upon it by the gardener. It has been called the most beauti- 
ful of all; but with me it yields to the Gol4-bordered Red. 

17. Large quiUed Orange, Hort. Trans, v. 5. p. 152. tab. 3. (upper figure), 
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and y. 5. p. 421. A tall and large latish-flowering variety, of considera- 
ble beauty, and at present uncommon. 
18. Gold-bordtred Red ; the Tioo-colored Incurved of Hort. Trans, v. 6. p. :{32. 
333. Of tull stature, very late, with tlie most perfect and beautiful flow- 
er of all its genus, nIthou|(h only of the middle size. The red peudsare 
strified with gold beneath, and golden-tipped there; wliicb tips, incurv- 
ing strongly and gracefully, show the gold in a front view of the flower, 
which is golden likewise at its base within. I consider it tiie most com- 

§lete of all. 
'Ae Suntrb ffhite, Hort.Trans. v. 4. p. 338. and v. 5. p. 420. A late, veVy 
tall, and splendid plant, with large, incurving, very double, pure white 
flowers. 

* * * China- AsTKR-FLOWERED ; oftrn showing a disk, and then much resem- 
bling China Asters. 

20. The Suiphur Yellow, Hort. Trans, v. 4. p. 341. and v. 5. p. 420. A beau- 
tiful variety, of tall stature, and free and early blooming, with middle- 
sized aster-like flowers. 

21. The Two'colortd Red, Hort. Trans, v. 6. tab. 4. and v. 6. p. 342. 343. A 
very fine and showy variety, of the middle size in stem and flowers, but 
rather late, which sometimes shows a disk, and is then vtTy aster-like. 
The bipinnatifid leaves are fur more laciniated than any other kind ; and 
I think they constitute it a distinct species. 

22. Hie Early Crime<m, Hort. Trans, v. 5. tab. 3. (inferior figure) p. 151. and 
p. 421. Of light small stature, delicate, and apt to lose its leaves before 
its bloom is finished. The flowers are middle-sized, early, and very 
beautiful; they show a disk, and, when well managed, have ripened 
perfect seeds in England. 

23. Tke Clustered Pink, Hort. Trans, v. 6. p. 336. Also known by the name 
of the Changeable Blush. One of the tallest of its tribe: flowers in the 
middle season very abundantly ; and, although the flowers are but mid- 
dle-sized, and little better than half-double, showing a considerable disk, 
and greatly resemble China Asters, they make a very fine and durable 
appearance, standing the weather well, and becoming much darker by 
age, though less delicate. This is a very likely variety to produce seed 
in this country. 

24. The Early BIumH, Hort. Trans, v. & p. 326. This tall and almost une- 

aualled variety is also called the Double Blush, and Double White. It 
owers very early, beautifully, and freely, and its flowers are large, and 
soarcely show any disk ; and their color without is light blush, but with- 
in they are exactly of that peculiar tint well known by the name of 
French white ; and, like many other varieties, they are very durable. 
They have ri|>ened seeds in England. 

25. The Paper White, Hort. Trans, v. 5. p. 417. 422. This exauisitely white- 
flowering and noble variety is of tall stature, and early blooming, and 
makes a splendid appearance in a general collection. Its flowers are of 
the middle size. 

«••• Marigold-flowered; with well-formed double flowers, resembling 

Double Cape Marigolds in shape and size. 

2a GMen Bronze-back ; Golden Yellow, H'^rt. Trans, v. 6. p. 342. and Bot. 
Reg. tab. 4. (superior figure). Also called the Large Yellow and the 
King's Yellow. A very tall, handsome, and free-flowering variety. The 
flowers are early, and of a high rich yellow color, but bronzed or orange 
in the buils and on their outsides. This is one of the best to grow as a 
standard ; and if parted at the root and annually transplanted, succeeds 
very well as an herbaceous plant, especially if in a warm or B|ieltered 
aituatiofi, duly supported by a stick. 
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27. The Superb Clustered Yellow^ Hort. Trans, v. 5. p. 156. and v. 5. p. 421. 
and Sweet's Brir. Fl. Gurd. tub. 14. One of the finest and tallest of the 
group, being higher than the preceding, and with more clustered and 
more neatly funned, pure yellow flowers, but they are later in opening. 

28. The Golden Loius-floxoertdy Hort. Trans, v. 6. p. 340. A very splendid 
and large long-leaved variety, and nearly or quite the tallest of this genus 
of plants; having late, pure, and de<*p yellow flowers, above the niiddle 
size, and larger than those of any other yellow kind of the marigold 
form, and which partially endure until the heavier frosts of winter de- 
stroy them. 

29. The Changeable Pale Buff, Hon. Trans, v. 6. p. 380. and tab. 3. Also 
called the Pale Cluster. This plant, when flowering as perfectly as it 
is represented on the above cited-table, is one of the most showy and 
splendid in the group ; but this has not been the case during the autumn 
of 1832 ; all the flowers, and in various gardens which met the writer's 
eye, bein^, as it were, degenerated into almost buff-colored and spuri- 
ously quilled flowers, of more u|iright appearance than the large, expand- 
ed, flat petaled, and variegated purple whitish and yellow-bufiy ones, 
so charmingly depicted in the figure cited. They are of the middle 
season. 

30. Starry Changeable Purple ; The Starry Purple, Hort Trans, v. 6. p. 339. 
This beautiful plant is one of the most variable-flowered in the |enus; 
its very late flowers first openinir of a purple color, with the extenor pe- 
tals at first few in number, starry and )>aler, especially at their expanded 
spoon-shaped tips, soon, however, becoming still more pale until the 
whole well expanded and very vdouble blossom becomes regularly more 
blush-colored and white, than purple, and is a very fine, well-formed, 
variegated flower. The stature of the plant is of the middle size, but its 
remarkable leaves are much more laciniated than usual, and often broad- 
er in their outline than long, which is not the case with any other in the 
group, and of very considerable size. Wherefore I conceive it may be 
a distinct species from all the others. 

31. The LaU Purple ; The Late Pale Purple, Hort. Trans, v. 5. p. 413. and 
v. 5. p. 432. and v. 6. p. 353. Also called Large Pale Purple. This is 
a very late flowering and rather* tall variety, whose middling-sized and 
well expanded blossoms are very neat, and resemble in shape those of 
the preceding, but are much smaller. 

^ The Brown Purple, Hort. Trans, v. 6. p. 341-2. A tall and slender-twig- 
ged very late-flowering variety, whose middle-sized flowers resemble 
the last in shape, but aro not quite so flat and neat in expansion, and 
their color in the group is very remarkable, being of a very dull brown- 
ish or reddish purple. The leaves are so small and so bluntly lobed, 
and on sUch slender shoots, terminating in such long and graceful pe- 
duncles, that the plant is probably a distinct species from Chrysanthe- 
mum sin^nse, and diflers not so much in leaf as in flower from our No. 
6., the Small Deep Yellow ; abovei 

• •••• Tassel-flowered; being tall or very tall plants in their geaufli 
with very large double, and more or less conspicuously drooping flowers, 
whose petals are usually elongated and quilled, and often greatly resemble 
the form of a tassel. 

33. The Tasaded Flame Yellow ; The quilkd Flame Yellow, Hort Trans. 
V. 4. tabi 14. p. 349. and v. 5. p. 421. The magnificent flowers of this 
tall plant appear rather late, and often measure above five inches in ex- 
pansion ; and make, perhaps, if not a more neat, at le^t a more showy 
appearance than any other of the group, being double, and composed of 
innumerable chiefly quilled incurving petals, hanging more or less down- 
wards, and when at their best resernbling a flame-colored taasel. 
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34. The ToMtltd Salmon ; The QtttZM Sahnon, Hort Trans, v. 5. tab. 17.* 
(inferior fi;;urc) p. 414. and p. 422. This is a late-flowering, slender, and 
graceful plant, with large tassel-like, and balf-expaoded drooping quilled 
palmon-colored flowers, and is very uncommon. 

35. The Tasseled YtUow, Hort. Trans, v. 6. p. 329. A very tall and strong- 
growing large-leaved variety, with numerous tassel-formed flowers of 
the largest and most showy kind, oflen measuring more than ^ye inches 
over, and appearing rather early. It is one of the most desirable and 
free- growing of the whole collection. 

36. The quilied YtUoWy Hort. Tnms. v. 4. p. 341. and ▼. 5. p. 420. This is 
a tall variety, with rather large flowers, of the middle season, or later, 
producing its blossoms in clusters at the top of the strong upright shoots. 
It is aldo known hy the name of the Quilled Straw. 

37. The Late quUUd Yellow, Hort Trans, v. 6. p. 343. This has been call- 
ed a very lute and not very desirable variety in collections. Jt appears 
to l>e of the middle size, but it has not yet opened its blossom-buds with 
me, not having long possessed it. 

38. Tlut Large Lilac, Hort. Trans, v. 4. p. 343. and v. 5. p. 420. Also called 
the Late JLilac, the New Lilac, and the Semidouble Purple. A very tall 
upright plant, bearing but few double large and clustered flowers at the 
summits of the branches, and those so late in appearance, that in cold 
seasons they cannot expand well, and are consequently in but little re- 
pute. I have only seen one plant in blossom, and that in my own gar- 
den. 

39. 7!^ Tasseled IMac, Hort. Trans, v. 6. p. 332. A middle-sized or rath- 
er toll plant, of very great beauty, and one of the most desirable of the 
whole group, having very showy tassel-ibrmed flowers, Ave inches or 
more in expanse, very numerous, early, and elegantly drooping from 
their weight, but they oflen show a disk. It is a likely variety to pro* 
duce seeds of the most promising kind, but 1 have not hitherto heard of 
its ripening any in England. 

40. The Tasseled Purple ; The Purple, Hort Trans, v. 4. p. 334. Has also 
been called the Old Purple, the Old Red, and the Quilled Purple, and 
is iigurod in the BoL Mag. tab. 327. This is a very beautiful and 
rather early-flowering plant, of almost the middle size. The flowen 
are very numerous, gracefully drooping, and of middling size, and are 
at first of a reddish purple color, but become paler by age, and in mild 
seasons will continue in succession from the end of October to tbe se- 
cond week in January. It acquires the name of Old from being tbe 
first China chrysanthemum that came to England in Modem times, and 
bloome<l at Mr. Colvill's nursery, in Nov. 1795, but was said to be at 
Kew in 1790. Tbe great horticulturalist Miller certainly had one, or 
more likely two, of these Chinese or Indian chrysanthemums, in culti- 
vation Qt Chelsea long before ; but it is not yet quite satisfactorily ex- 
plained what sorts they were. See Hort, Trans, v. 4. tab. 12. p. 326. 
and following. 

41. The Changeable Tasseled White ; The Changeable ffhite, Hort. Trans. 
V. 4. p. 336. and v. 5. p. 419., and Bot. Mag. tab. 2042. It lias also been 
called the Old White, being the first white-flowered variety known in 
our gardens. It is recorded in the Hort. Trans, to have been raised 
from a sporting branch of the preceding, and indeed, resembles it in 
every thing but color. It is a very graceful and elegant plant, and in 
warm situations its flowen are often more or less tinged or dotted with 
purple or blush color. 

42. The Mxrrow QuiUed fFhiie ; The quilled fVhUe, Hort Trans, v. 4. p. 
dS7. and v. 5. p. 419. This rather slender variety is almost of the mid- 
dle size, and has the slenderest and most completely quilled florets, and 
the earliest flowen, of tbe whole group, which faaogin gracefbUy dnx>p- 
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ing tassels, and form a strong contrast to the next in almost eTery re* 
BDect 

43. The Great ToMStUd WhiU ; The Tassded Whiie, Hort. Trans, v. 4. p. 
339. and v. 5. p. 420. Has also been called the expamted White. This 
large, strong and broad, dee()-grecn, shining- leaved variety is one of the 
latest of all in blooming; but its lovely flowera are larger and more 
showy than those of any white-flowered variety, anri endured to the end 
of January, 1833, the date of the present paper. No flower in this chil- 
ly clin^ate stands the cold so well, or so long continues to beguile the 
iancy of a florist by its protracted opening, by its hardihood in expan- 
sion, and by the soft hue of its snowy blossoms; carrying on, as it were, 
the flowery beauty of lingering autumn into the very bosom of winter, 
whose ice at length closes the temple of Flora for a time, until the her- 
ald flowers of spring appear amidst the melting snow, as if impatient of 
dehiy. 

• ••••• Half-double Tassxl-flowered ; with only half-double flow- 
ers, and narrow elongated quilled petals ; often drooping and somewhat 
resembling a tassel. 

44. Hal/'douhU quiUed WhiU ; SemidoMe QmUed While, HorL Tmne. v. 

5. p. 158. A very tall robust variety. The flowersare among the latest 
varieties, and more inclining to be single than usual, yet of too late oc- 
currence to ri|)cn seeds with us. They are very large, and the narrow- 
quilled (Mstals are very singularly waved, and as if pursuing each other 
from right to left, making a pleasing and almost animated appearance. 

45. Hatf'douhU i^uUledPu^; SemidoubU quiUedPink; Hort. Trans, v. 5. 
tab. 17.* (inferior figure) p. 157. and v. 5. y, 423. and v. 6. p. 351. This 
variety grows rather tall, and flowers latish, but its flowers, although 
but half^louble, and only of the middle size, possess a degree of grace- 
ful elegance and lovely hues peculiarly their own. It is at present a 
rare variety. 

46. Hatf-double Bronze Buff; Pale Buff, Hort Trans, v. 6. p. 334. Also 
called the Semidouhle Pale Bufl^, and Reeve's Pale BuflT, and Quilled 
BuflT, and the Buff. It is a very tall and free-going variety, and its half- 
double bufl^ large flowers, which in their early stages are much bronzed, 
though of coarse hues make a showy appearance, and stand thd weather 
better than all others, opening rather early, and continuing late until all 
the bronze m gone, having faded to a dull bufll 

47. Holf-doubU QuiUed Orange ; Semidovble QuiUed Orange, Hort Trans* 
v. 5. p. 412. and p. 422., and v. 5. tub. 17.* * (left-hand figure), and v. 

6. p. 352. A tallish plant with but few large and almost (Single, and also 
some nearly hnlf double, flowers, of good size, hut making a poor show. 

48. Half-double Pale Quilled Orange; Semidouble quiUed Pale Orange, 
Horu Trans, v. 6. p. 337. Also ralle<l Semidouble Deep Yellow. Of 
the middle stature, with few and late flowers, of good size, but compar- 
atively poor Hp|)earance, on loosjely dropping foo. stalks. 

Obs. The author has rejected the hybrid word fefni-double throughout 
the paper 
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REVIEWS. 

Art. I. The Gardener's Magazine^ and Register of Rtaral and Do- 
mestic Improvement. Conducted by J. C. Loudon, Esq., F. L. S. 
H. S. &c. In Monthly Numbers, 8fo. Is. 6d. each. No. LVIII. 
for January. 

The number for January, 1835, of this excellent Magazine, ap- 
pears with several improvements. Under the head of Poraological, 
Abhorticultural, Floricultural and Olitorial Notices, the indefatigable 
conductor intends to furnish his readers with an account of all new 
and choice fruits, rare shrubs and trees, new flowers and new vege- 
tables, worthy of cultivation in the fruit garden, pleasure ground, 
flower border, or kitchen garden. The conductor has made such 
arrangements with Mr. Thompson, of the London Horticultural So- 
ciety's Garden, and Mr. Bamet, of the Horticultural Society of Ed- 
inburgh, as will enable him to give all the information possible oa 
these subjects. 

The first article is a " brief account of Mr. CoUey's Botanical Re- 
searches in Guiana," by James Bateman, Elsq., who sent Mr. Col- 
ley out to collect Orchideous plants. To those o( our readers who 
are interested in reading some of the peculiarities of plants, we ex- 
tract the following, as showing the habits of that singular trilje gener- 
ally termed Epiphytes : — 

« I shall now attempt," says the writer, «* to convey some idea of the aspect 
of vegetation on the banks of the Demarara; jvhich, though not so 1"W & 
stream as the Easeqiiibo, Massaroni, Corgooni, Berbice, and other rivers which 
were afterwards visited, partakes more or less of the characters of them all. 
The forest (or, as it is there called, •* the hush ") usually hangs over, or ap- 
proaches near to, the stream ; and, to a Earojjean eye, weara a nch but rather 
monotonous aspect; relieved only by the "crowned heads" of the majesiio 
palms, or the broad-spreading foliage of the banana. If we except the •« silk 
cotton tree," the trunk of which is found of prodigious diameter, the trees 
are not usually of very large growth: indeed the redundance of vegetation, 
while it contributes to the denseness of the forest, must naturally have a ten- 
dency to diminisli the size of the individuals of which it is formed. The 
«bush rope," and many splendid climbers hang in Sight and elegant drapery 
round the higher parts of the trees; while their trunks and lower brancbea 
actually bristle with the various species of Tillandswe, Orchide®, •tfroidew, 
and ferns, among which the right of "tree room" is divided, the TilWiidsuB 
having the largest share. Epiphyllum sfwcidsiim is also found growing as 
an epiphyte, but has never a vigorous appearance. , , 

"Flourishing as the various epiphytes appear, and securely seated as they 
seem to be out of the reach of harm, there is, nevertheless, a war of exter- 
mination continually going on among themselves, as violent m that of iha 
wild beasts which rove beneath their feet. The seed of an orchideous plant 
vegetates on some naked portion of a tree ; pseudo-bulb after ps^do-bulb 
18 formed, and the plant in time arrives at maturity, and begins to bloom ; 
fff«0ently, a rapidly spreading fern advances up the branch, and fixing its un- 
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relenting stolones among the clutJtered psftudo-hullis of the orchideous [)?arit, 
literally tramples it beuHith its feet. Next cuines the sceil of some hii^e TiU 
jandsio, which, genniiiating among wiiut you nuiy nhtiost term the **fur" of 
the fronds and ba$*e of the tern, thrusts its wiro-lilce roots into its very vitals, 
and soon raises over its head a pymniid of prickly leaves. Perhaps, too, 
whife in the height of its glory, the tyrant Tilluidsia may itself feel the 
strangling grasp of a **bush rope ;" ami thii;', in its turn, tie driven froi^i ils 
station. Such is the kind of vegetable ruirihution which is nUvays going nn, 
in damp, tropical forests, among a trilte of plants, which, indeed, form noble 
substitutes for the mosses and lichens vvhicli assume their places in our own 
woods. It might be expected that, where such numerous epiphytes floimtch, 
moss would also be found lu abundance. The reverae, however, is the case : 
scarcely a handful could be collected in a day; and, when observed at uli, it 
is generally found extending, io a narrow strip, from the trunk to the bmnches* 
This scanuty of moss is severely felt by the botanical collector; for it forms, 
in a dry state, by far the best substance in which Orchideae and many other 
plants can be packed. I would, therefore, recommend any future collector, 
who may visit these countries, to carry out with him a quantity of dry moss ; 
of which a large supply may be pressed into a very small compass ; so small, 
indeed, that the room it would occupy, in the passage out, need not at all be 
taken into consideration. 

** Orchideee being, as I have already mentioned, the principal object of Mr. 
CoUey's expedition, I will here bring forward a few particulars which I have 
jpitbered res[)ecting their habits, &c. &c. They are by no means scattered 
m every direction, or on every tree ; but appear very capricious in their 
choice of situation. A river may be ascended for twenty miles without an 
orc;hideous plant being seen ; while, on a sudden turn of the stream, every 
tree becomes covered with them : yet they do not appear to have a favorite 
aspect ; for on some of the rivers Which Mr. Col ley visited, he found them 
exclusively on the northern exposure, while, on others, they occupied tlie 
southern. The situations in which they are most usually found, are those 
parts of k forest where old and broken wood occurs, or on the skirts of the 
savannas. These savannas are large open breaks in the woods, covered with 
fine white sand, which has, at night, the appearance of snow. They con- 
tain, also, many low and stunted bushes. The Orchidrae seem to like an 
airy and exposed dwelling-place ; being found on the more prominent parts 
of a tree, and not in the shade, as is generallv supfmsed. Mr. Colley only 
found in one instance an orchideous plant in tne heart of a forest ; and this 
was growing on the prostrate trunk of a tree, so rotten as to fall to pieces 
when pressed with the foot. This plant is expected to prove of an entirely 
new genus. In the large river Berbice, the Orchideee were seen seateil on the 
summits of such high trees that it was necessary, in order to get possession 
of them, to cut down the trees on which they grew. What would be thought, 
in tliis island, if a person were to cut down a tree to bring him within reach 
of a weed ? for in no other light are these glorious plants regarded abroad, 
which hare actually sell for five, ten, or even fifteen guineas ajiiece. It may 
be asked, ** Why not climb the trees ? " This is quite out of the question ; 
for they swarm to such a de^e, with the great black ants, scorpions, and 
snakes, that nothing would induce even an Indian to venture to oscend 
Xhem. The plants themselves, when torn from the tree, require very dainty 
fingering, being frequently made the lurking-place of some scorpion, or 
of a nest of these fiery ants. The best way is to plunge )hem instantly into 
wtt er, which either drowns or ejects all these dangerous lodgers. 

'^For the benefit of future cpllectors," Mr. Bateman says, *<I must warn 
them against the use of an Indian-rubber cloak in a tropical country ; for 
Ihe heat of the sun soon melts the preparation, which, of course, not only 
peases to exclude the wet, but glues itself to the skin. 
. >*It now pqly rennuPfl for me to add of Mr. Colley, that though often ex* 
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posed to the drenching dews of night, in a hammock slung l)etween two trees, 
and 'though harrassed by privations in every form, still such was his iron 
constitution, that during the whole ^ve months of his stay, he enjoyed 
the most perfect health.^ 

In Article XV. under the head of Pomological Notices, we find 
the following account of a new Peach, by Mr. Thompson : — 

*^ The Piche dt Semctck is the nnme of this fruit ; and it was received, by 
the Horticultural Society, from M. Audibert, nurserymnn at Tnraseon (d6- 
partement des Bouches du Rh6ne.) It fruited for the first time, last season ; 
and is a very fine large melting late sort. In the gsirden of the Society there 
are many hundreds of new sorts of fruit that are now coming into a bearing 
state ; and, among them, some tens may probably be found excellent. These 
the public will have an early opportunity of knowing and procuring, asso<m 
as their merits are ascertained, iti consequence of the arrangements you have 
made with a view to that end." 

As new fruits, deserving of trial in England, Mr. Thompson recom* 
mends the following American varieties. Apples: — Benoni, Early 
Bough, (^Coxe)^ St. Lawrence, {Corse), Corse's Indian Prince, 
(Corse\ Killam Hill, Hubbardston Nonsuch, Rawle's Janett, and 
Stripecl June apple. Pears : — Dearborn's Seedling, Gushing, (S. 
Downer, Esq,), Dix, (S. D,, Esq.), Gore's Heathcot, Wilkinson, 
(S. D., Esq.), and Lewis, (S. t)., Esq.) Plums: — Bleeker's 
Gage, Hufing's Superb, Blue November Gage, and several of Mr. 
Corse's varieties. All these are described from Mr. Kenrick's 
American Orchardist. Their excellence will be proved in the 
London Horticultural Society's Garden, at Chiswick, and their 
merits made known through the Gardener's Magazine. 

For a collection of Pears, where the space is limited, Mr. Thomp- 
son recommends the following : — 

"Jargonelle, Maria Louise, Beurn'i de Capiaumont, Beurr^ Diel, Glout 
morceau, Easter heurr^, Benrr6 ranee. These are all of first-rate excellence, 
deserving the protection of walls, where such can he ufr;)nled ; but, with the 
exception of the jargonelle, they are all liaicly enough for standurdf*, in any 
dimnto tolerably good as regards the growth of this class of fruits. It would 
be; difficult to select fewer sorts than tne above ; because some might prefer 
a sort which would come fit for use in autumn, others in winter or spring. 
Several sorts may, however, be worked on the snme tree, where the spare 
will not admit of one of each being planted. For instance, the Beurr^ de 
Capiaumont is such a great and constant bearer (nothing to the contrar}' has 
been observed of it since it first began to bear in this country), that a whole 
tree would be more than sufficient for a small demand ; it might, therefore, 
be partly worked with Glout morceau or Easter beurr^. It may be farther 
remarked, tnat the Beurre Diel requires to have the branches kept rather 
thin, as otherwise, its large and abundant foliage becomes too dense for the 
admisBion of the sun and air to the fruit" 

Under the head of " Olitorial Notices," some new vegetables are 
mentioned. A new Pea, called the D^Auvergne Pea, is said to be 
excellent. It was sent to the London Horticultural Society, by M. 
Vilmorin, of Paris. Seeds of vegetables and flowers ripened exr 
ceedingly well m England, last season. 
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Art. II. 77ie Floricultural Cabinet and Florists Magazine, Con- 
ducted by Joseph Harrison. In monthly numbers, 8fo. London, 
No. XXIII. ; January, 1835. 

This is a very interesting little work, and contains much infor- 
mation for the florist. The work has already reached two vol- 
umes, and this number is the commencement of the third. We shall 
occasionally review the work, extracting such matter as we think 
wilbadd value to our Magazine. 

The first article is, ^' on the impregnation and raising of the Carna- 
tion and Pink from seed." In this the correspondent gives the fol- 
lowing as his mode of proceeding : — 

*^ I select such flowers as are perfectly double, and I know of none better 
than the following: — Roi de Capuchins, s. b.; Wood's William the Fourth, 
c. b. ; Adden brokers Lydia, s. f ; Lancnohire Lass, r. f. ; Turner's Princess 
Charlotte, p. f. In Picotees— UuAon's Will Stukely, r. p. ; Anneslev's Achil- 
les, r. p.; Hufton's Miss Willoughby, p. p.; and Jeeve's Moonraker, p. pi 
That such flowers as these rnay produce seed, it will be necessary to let every 
bud remain to bloom. When tliey are fully expanded, and the pistils assume 
a glittering icy appearance, take any one half-expanded bloom, and tear it 
open, when will be seen the apices, or pods, conuiiuing the pollen, or dust: 
take one of these, and, if not already burst, open it, and draw it along the pis- 
tils, till you see some of the powder adhering to them. If this has beew pro* 
perly done, the bloom will close in two or three hours; and if no alteration 
takes place, repeat it till it does. In two or three days after impregnation 
liAS taken place, cut off all the other buds, and remove the plant to a sitiia- 
Cion where it will get plenty of sun ; keep it well supplied with water, and 
protect the capsule from rain, by placing a square piece of thin board U|>on 
the stick, just above it ; gather the seed when ripe, and keep it in the pod 
in a well-corked vinl. Ii wilt be also necessary to protect the pod from ear- 
wigs, which is best done by winding a little fresh sheep's wool round the 
«tick and stem ; they will not attempt to pass over it, as it entangles them. 

^ Thetie directions apply equally as well to Pinks, with the exception that 
the bloom from which the pollen is to be taken must be opened liefore it be- 
gins to expand, or the apices will all be burst, and the pollen gone." 

Article 3 is <<on the Blooming of Double Stocks in Pots." ''It is com- 
monly known," says the writer, **that innumerable quantities of plants of 
the Srarlet and White Stock are annually bloomed in pots \ but the difficul- 
ty which occurs in procuring strong blooming plants in pots, without the aid 
of a green -house, has rendered the system somewhat unpopular with many 
Amateur florists, who naturally dislike to see a degenerate growth, and an in- 
different bloom in pots, after witnessing the handsome appearance which 
tliey present in their flowerbeds and borders." 

In order to cause vigorous plants to bloom, the writer directs ''the seed 
should be sown in a fnimo late in autumn, giving the advantage of all mild 
weather, but closing the lights at night, and affording sufficient protection 
of matting during the severity of winter. Some are sown as late as Christ- 
mas, weather permitting. The seed sown in spring will never produce 
plants so early, if so 6ne, as the autumnal sown plants. 

"The soil best suited to the Stock appears to be a rich, light, sandy loam, 
moderately manured with old frame-dung, well incorporated together; or if 
a heavy strong loam is used, a good portion of sharp grey sand should be 
united with it, manuring it with old frame-dung, as above. 
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** As eoon as the plants appear sufficiently advanced in growth to be drawn 
from the fraroe, which is when about an inch aud a half in height, and be- 
fore they run at all weakly, 1 prick them out on a bed of compost prepared 
as above, observing, in dibbling the plants in, to let the roots be tolcruhy firm- 
fixed in the ground, leaving the little hollow on one side of each plant caus- 
ed by the action of the dibble, which allows the young plants to receive and 
retain n greater degree of moisture, a desideratum at this precise time most 
important to their existence, and which is always mainly instrumental in 
their success. Should the weather be dry, occasional waterings between the 
rows with a fine rose pot must be given. It is an additional advantage to 
afiford night covering with mats, by means of hoop-bends, at this early sea- 
son, until the plants are re-rooted and established ; for, notwithstanding the 
Ten- week Stock partakes of the character of a hardy annual, we must avoid 
exposing them to unseasonable severity ; or, as in the case of infancy in our- 
selves, we may crush that life which might otherwise have matured, and 
adorned society. 

"I let the plants remain thus until they are set for bloom, and the young 
buds are sufficiently developed to enable me to distinguish the ** double " from 
the '* single *' plants, which is easily done, the double presenting a round, 
knobbed, full appearance, altogether different from the single. The distinc- 
tion in the first or early show of the bloom will readily spggest itself 
to the most uninformed on the subject I then select such of the double 
plants as 1 require for pouing, and carefully remove each with a strong round- 
ed garden trowel, which I do without in the least disturbing the root, taking 
up each with a good ball of earth attached. I place one strong looking 

1>lant in the centre of a 48-sized pot, filling up the fiot with a compost simi- 
ar to that above described ; or 1 place three plants triangularly in a 36 or 
24-sized pot, and settle the plants moderately firm. 1 then place them in a 
shady situation until well re-established. 

<* From this transplanting I keep the pots supplied with a reguFar mois- 
ture, preferring evening watering, which revives the plants after the ex- 
haustion occasioned by the efiect of the sun. They succeed best when the 
season is moderately rainy. If the plants are at any time suffered to droof> 
for want of moisture, they will never succeed, and the hopes of the cultivator 
will be blighted. 

** By the foregoing method, which I have adopted with the utmost success 
for several seasons, I have bloomed the scarlet and white varieties in pots, in 
a degree of perfection and beauty which J really have not been in the habit 
of ouMsrving elsewhere, and which 1 feel confident can never be acquired by 
the simple methods resorted to by persons generally, without the assistance 
of the green-house; and the Stocks which are sent out for sale in bloom 
early in the season, having just emerged from the tender care and skill of 
the most eminent nurserymen in the suburbs of London, will be sure to con- 
tain many single flowers ; and when purchased, and their situation conse- 
quently changed, they ai« doomed but to a transient existence. 

** I have transplanted many hundreds in this manner, and rarely or ever 
bad one die ; they seldom flag at all perceptibly, and even then but for a few 
hours only. As such I respectfully beg to recommend the adoption of the 
plan, of course at the same time strongly urging the necessity of a similar 
care and attention to what I have here described. 

''I have had them in bloom in May, and with their lateral shoots through- 
out the summer." 
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MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Aet. I. General Nbiiees, 

The extreme Fihrils of the Roots of Plants, it has been asserted by Duha- 
mel and others, die annually in the winter season, and are renovated in the 
spring in the same manner as leaves. Mr. Knight admits the position to be 
true in regard to the fibrils of bulb roots, but denies it in regard to the fibrils 
of the roots of trees. To ascertain the point, the Rev. P. Keith took up por- 
tions of the roots of different plants, chiefly trees, at different seasons of^the 
winter, and, as a result, he concludes that *' the root is never whollv denuded 
of its fibrils or spongioles, as the branches are denuded of their leaves. A 
partial decay, with a partial renovation, of these organs, seems to be occur- 
ring at all seasons ; but a total denudation of the root occurs at no season. 
If, with Mr. Knight, we admit of a total denudation of bulbous roots, I 
thuik it will not go beyond such as are taken up out of the soil for the win- 
ter; for, if the bulb is allowed to remain in the earth, it is to be believed that 
new fibrils will have begun to be protruded before the old ones have finally 
decayed.*'— (PA^ii. Mag,, third series, v. 211.) Mr. Keith appears to have 
been the first to discover that vegetating roots do not receive their increments 
of length solely by the extreme points. Professor Lindly has since confirmed 
the ex(>oriments of Mr. Keith, which were made so long ago as 1819. — (Ibid, 
page 208.) 
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New Potatoes, Convolvidus bathias, L. Pnubell, Esq., of New Jersey, has 
Gomninnirated the following letter to Messrs. Wm. Prince & Sons, of tlie 
Liuufean Botanic Garden, Flushing, L. I. : 

Gentlemen: — I have this day sent to Messrs. Swords, Stanford & Co. 
with H request to forward it as soon iis possible, a small box, containing four 
rooto, receivi'd from Martinico, hy Mr. L. du Bereau, a gentleman of this 
place, as a sppcif's of the Convolvulus Batatas, the (specific name of which I 
am ignnnuit. Tlioy were recommended to him as superior to the common 
sWHet potato^; when boiled, they are hitnlerthnn the Carolina kind; le gout 
tient un peu de celui de rigname. The root, it is ^M, will keep sound a whole 
year in the We^ft Indies ; ihot^e sent have liecn dug these four montlts. They 
do not require u longi^r time to come to niaturity thnn is necessary for the 
mHturity of the kind ctiltivated widi success in the lower part of this State. 
The ioliage is a very good fodder, and is used us such in Murtiuico and Gua- 
daloupe. 

I think the i':troduc:ion of this variety of potatoe in the United States, 
where it in, I believe, entirely unknown, may be a very great advantage ; and 
shotild the heat in this latitude not be great enough to bring it to perfection, 
there is no doubt but that its culture in the southeni States will be attended 
with the success it has had in the West Indies. 

Tlie possibility of introducing, through your means, a new vegetable into 
this country, is the only apolofry 1 can offer for the lilwrty 1 take of request- 
ing you to give a trial to its culture, in hopes that you will be successful in 
the attempt.— i/V. F. Farmer. 
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Roots, Tabersy ^e. 
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Cauliflower, per head, 

Celery, per root, 

Lettuce, per head, 

Spinach, per peck, 



From 


To 


f eta. 


9cts. 


1 00 


1 87i 


40 


50 


] S5 


150 


50 


GQ 


1 75 


SOO 


75 


1 00 


1S5 


150 


40 


50 


75 


1 00 


40 


50 


50 




S50 


3 00 


1 UO 


125 


4 


6 


70 


80 


70 


80 


40 


50 


95 


37 


8 


12 


10 


20 


15 


90 


75 


1 00 


50 


75 


75 


1 00 


none. 




none. 




none. 




none. 




none* 




6 


12 


33 


37 



Squashes and Pumpkino. 

Canada, per cwt 

Coimnoo crook-nock, 

Lima,.... 

Pumpkina, each, 

Pot and Smeet Herbs. 

Pariley, per half pock 

Sage, per lb 

Marjoram, 

Savory, > 

Spearmint, 

Fruits. 
Apples : 
n ij • (per barrel, 

'•—•'".ilSia;:::::: 
K—'-. is;a:::::: 

N. Y. Pippins, per barrel,.... 
Pears : 
Iron white, for baking;, 

per barrel, 

per bushel, 

Sweet baking, perbuahel, 

Old St. Germain, per docen, . . 
Quinces, per bushel, 

Grapes, foreign, per pound, 

Pine Apples, each, 

Oranges, per hundred, 

Lomona, per hundred, 

Chestnuts, per bushel, 

«'«'°--. !?:;&:::::::: 

Almonds, per pound, 

Filberts, pier pound, 

Caatana, per pound,. 



From 


To 


Sets. 


$cU 


none. 




6 00 


600 


300 


4 00 


none. 




50 




90 


30 


50 




95 


37 


80 




300 


400 


1 50 




350 


400 


1 50 


2 00 


300 


3 50 


1 50 


1 75 


3 25 


3 75 


5 00 




2 00 


999 


none. 




none. 




11 




10 00 




3 00 


400 


none. 




25 


50 


100 


1 .'jO 


75 


1 00 


3 50 


4 00 


400 


450 


1 75 


900 


12 


14 


4 


6 


4 


6 



Remarks. Since our last report, there has been but little variation in the 
prices of the principal artides. Potatoes have advanced a little, but not enough 
to make any alterations in our quotations. The continuance of the cold 
weather, so uncommon in the month of March, has prevented the arrival of 
the usual spring supplies from the eastward. Onions continue scarce, and 
are in much demand, and prices have increased considerably. Radishes are 
more abundant and of much better quality tlian those brought in last month. 
Cabbages continue scarce, and very few of good quality are to be had — fine 
heads of the Red Dutch, command high prices. Of Broccoli and Cauliflow- 
er there are none in the market. Celery is nearly gone. What little remains 
on hand is of inferior quality. Lettuces are plenty, especially of the Early 
Curied Silesia. Spinach now comes in fine. Dandelions we have not named 
in our quotations, although a few small lots have been brought in ; they sold 
very readily. Crook^neck Squashes are about done for the season. A 
few very fine ooes, reroaining in a few hands, command a high price* West 
India Squashes have been received the last week or two in considerable 
quantities, and sell at moderate rates. Apples have advanced a shade ; Bakl- 
wins are nearly all gone. A few of very superior quality are held at prices 
much higher than our quotations. Cranberries are very scarce, and the 

3uantity m the market very smalL But few Chesnuts remain on band, and 
lose net very fair. M. T. 

Badan^Mareh 20tA, 1835. 

▼OL. 1.— -HO. IT. V 
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Art. IV. Maaaaekusettf HorHcuUural Society, 

Saturday^ Febnuary 2l8L — ExMbiied, — Eppes sweet, or Danvers Winter 
Sweet Apples, from R. Manning, Esq., Salem. Mr. Manning has exhibited 
the same variety before. It is a fine kind, and may be placed at the bead of 
sweet apples. 

From Thomas Mason, Charlestown — ^A fine bouquet of flowers, among 
which were P(e6nia moutan, Banksii, Azalea Smithii and indica purpikraa, 
Camellia pomp6nia, Correea 4lba, Cyclamen p^rsicum and o6nm. Verbena 
chamiBdri&lia, Salvia fdlgens, Ciner^ia cru^nta. Tea Roses, Primulas, 
Stocks, Geraniums, Polyanthus, Rosemary, &c. &c. 

February 28tL — EMbited. — A fine Hyacinth of the variety called Bouquet 
Tendre, or Waterloo. It had two spikes of flowers. 

March yth.—ExMbiied, — A fine specimen of the Beurr6 de Aremberg Pear^ 
fi^m Mr. Cheever Newhall. It was very excellently preserved. Pigernett 
Apples, from R. Manning, Esq., Salem. 

A bouquet of flowers from T. Mason, Charlestown; consisting of Rhod- 
odendron arb6reum hybridum. Azalea purpi!irea and phoBnicea, Primula 
pnenitens, Salvia fiilgens, Roses, Geraniums, Hoitzia coccinea. Stocks, Pol- 
yanthus, &c. By S. Walker, Roxbury — A pot of Anem6ne hepatica risbnk 

Sl^na, (very beautiful). Anem6ne Tea Rose and Due de Gramont, firom 
[essrs. Winship, Brighton. 

Mcarch 14f&. — EiMbUed. — A splendid bouquet of flowers from Mr. S. 
Sweetser, Cambridgeport—Composed of Poe6nia moutan Banksii (a fine 
flower), Cyclamen p^rsicum, Verbena Aubl^tia, Alonsoa incisifblia, Eupat6- 
rium odoratum, Phlomis fructicosa. Hyacinths, Gferaniums, Iris cliin^n9is,'&.c. 
Pelarg6nium Wasbingt6nian, from Messrs. Winship. 

lUisa Banksia var. 41ba and ]i!itea, from the conservatory of J. P. Gushing, 
Esq., Watertown. 

From T. Mnson — A fine bouquet ; consisting of Camellia myrtiiblia, atn>- 
ri^bens, and r6sea pl^na; AzMea indica phoenicea, ledi folia and purpi!irea; 
Corrssa alba, Illicium florid^num. Cyclamen p^rsicum, Polyanthus, Gerani- 
ums, and the following varieties of China Roses ; — ^Vanilla Tea, common 
Tea, undulata and Sanguinea. 

From R. Manning, Esq., Salem — Conway Apples. This variety origina- 
ted in Hamilton— considered very fine. 



Art. V. Notices of the Exhibitions of the Columbian and New 
York Horticultural Societies. 

The first Annud ExhihiHon of the Columbian Horticultural Society wa» 
beld in the City Hull of Washington, on the 5th and 6th of June. A large 
and splendid collection of green-house plants, and a great variety of ganlen 
flowers, vegetables, and fruits, were brought from the different parts of the 
district to the hall of exhibition. The season having been very unfavorable,. 
It was apprehended that the exhibition would disappoint public expectBtion ; 
but such were the zeal and entbusiasm of the hoiticutturists, floristS) and 
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vthen of the district, that it presented, even on the first day, a spectacle of 
beauty and splendor that surprised all who saw it, and that was said to be 
unsurpassed, in variety and profusion, by any thing of the kind ever before 
seen in this country. The committee, to whom its superintendeDce was as- 
aigned, displayed great taste in its arrangement by the admirable grouping 
and disposition of the plants, and, assisted by several ladies of the city and 
its vicinity, who kindly lent their aid on the occasion, succeeded in render- 
ing it a scene of enchantment. The green-house plants and the numerous 
garden flowers were arranged on pyramids, in different parts of the spacious 
ball and along the walls of the apartment, leaving alleys, through which the 
visitor piissed to gaze on the beauties and inhale the fragrance that breathed 
around him. Two small floral pyramids were constructed and arranged in 
Che most tasteful manner,.by several ladies of the district, consisting of at least 
four hundred varieties of the choicest and most beautiful garden flowers, 
chiefly from the parterres of Mrs. Bomford and Mr. J. Peirce. and supporting 
a magnificent silver vase crowned with flowers. Glass ^looes, surmounted 
with bouquets of roses, lilies, pinks, &c., and containmg goldfish, were 
placed in different parts of the hall. At night the spectacle was, if possible, 
still more Sfilendid and enchanting ; as lights, interspersed among the shrubs, 
tropical fruit trees, and groups of flowers, gave additional brilliancy to the 
scene. During the exhibition, on both days, the hall was crowded by visi- 
tors, and all seemed delighted at the first effort of the Society, which so far 
flurpassed their expectations, and gave so fair a promise of future excellence 
and utility. The committee of arrangements are entitled to high praise for 
their assiduity, and for the taste and untiringzeal the^ displayed in making 
the exhibition so attractive and beautiful. The exhibition was closed on 
Friday evening, the 6th, by an address from George Watterston, Esq., Con 
Secretary. Aner recapitulating the heads of Mr. Watterston's discourse, the 
names of the principal contributors are given, and afi;erwards lists of eleven 
persons who received premiums for flowers of fitim three to ten dollars 
each ; of six persons who received premiums for fruits, viz., strawberries, 
gooseberries, cherries, almonds, limes, oranges, lemons, and citrons, from two 
to ten dollars each ; and of twenty-two persons who received premiums for 
esculent vegetables of from three to five dollars each. Among the exhibitors 
only four gentlemen's gardeners are mentioned. A number of ladies and 
some gentlemen exhibited flowers and fruits without any view to premiums. 
The committee regret that it is not in their power ^ to name all who contri- 
buted their share to that splendid profusion of garden and green-house flow- 
ers in the bowls and vases, and on the pyramids, with which the upper end 
of the hall of exhibition was so richly decorated ; they can only add, to the 
list of the names already given, those of Mrs. Seaton, Mrs. Ck)I. Towson, Mra. 
Dr. Gunnell, Mrs. A. Suter, Miss C. B. Smith, Miss Watterston, Miss Wood, 
Miss Jones, and the Misses Barnard, among the ladies ; and among the gen- 
tlemen, the Rev. Dr. Laurie, D. Munding, and especially Mr. T. Bates, who 
eent a prolusion of very fine moss roses, and Mr. Bastian of Baltimore, and 
Mr. Gamp, who sent some fine flowers, and for the purpose of ornament 
and varie^, several globes of goldfish. The collection of lemon, orange, 
and other trees of the citrus family,'^ the committee state, '^ was very large, 
and some of the specimens were very choice.'* Some of these trees were 
remarkable for their extraordinary size, fine form, and abundance of fruit. 
** The collection of geraniums was very extensive ; it comprised nearly aM 
the old and many of the new varieties, and was remarkable for size of flower 
and brilliancy of color." Among the more rare exotics were^ne and veiy 
large specimens of Strelitzia regime, Cy cas revolilita, Ziai^rus Cdmphorti^ 
Ficus elastics, Thia viridis, T. BohtUy JStandina dom^sdca, ^loe, arborte- 
cens. A, lingua, A. sapon^a, A. varieg^ta, &c. Epipbyllum Phvllinthus, E. 
flpeci6(Bum, C^reus triangularis, C. multanguldri^ &c., Calceolaria Mlvie^ 
La I numerous large qpeeimens of Agivo ameridtna^ of both varieties, and 
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of Yucca glori6sa. There were also plants of the pine-apple and aniseeff, 
some very perfect specimens of the Mon6tropa unifl6ra, of fine double- 
flowering white unemones from the neighboring woods, a musk plant io 
bloom, probably the first that every flowered in the district, and "• from vari- 
ous private collections numerous splendid specimens of Epiphylhim specie- 
sum, in full flower.'' The committee speak in high terms of praise of tho 
floral specimens, from the beautiful and extensive collections of Dr. M ^Wil- 
liams; Dr. J. S. Gunnell, the Society's botanical lecturer ; Wm. Rich, Esq. ; 
Mr. J. Peirce; Mr. Wm. Yates of Alexandria; Mr. A. Suter, and Mr. John 
Douglass. — MUional hUdligencer, 

The following report of the Dahlia Exhibition, held by the New 
York Horticultural Society in October last, has just been published 
in the New York Farmer. Our New York Horticultural friends 
should not have waited till this late hour to publish the results of 
such a splendid and interesting display, as we infer it must have 
been, firom reading the report. We have made such arrangements 
as, we hope, will enable us to give them in detail, as soon as possible 
after their occurrence : — 

Agreeably to a resoludon of the Society, passed at a former meeting, the 
Annual Exhibition of Dahlias was held at Niblo's Garden, on the 14th of Oc- 
tober last, and w«8 also continued for the two following days, viz. 15th and 
16th. 

The display of flowers was very great, considering the unfavorableness of 
the aeason, and that several persons residing but a short distance from the 
city had their plants destroyed, or the flowers^so much injured by tlie frost 
that they could not exhibit them. ^ 

The following is the report of the committee: — 

BEPORT. 

The Inspecthig Committee of the New York Horticuhural Society bejg^ 
leave to report : — 

That in accordance with the rules and regulations adopted at a meeting 
of the Society, held at its rooms, on the 11th day of September last, to be 
observed at the Exhibition of Dahlias to be given at Niblo's Garden, on the 
14th, 15th, and 16th current, your committee proceeded to discharge the 
duty assigned it, of awarding the diflerent premiums for Dahlias to the com- 
petitors for prizes ; and after a strict, careful, and impartial examination, 
unanimously decided on the following distribution of4he prizes : 

The flrst premium, for the best six self-colored Seedling Dahlias, is award- 
ed to Mr. Thomas Dunlap, and was designated by the Committee of Ar- 
rangements as No. 8. 

No second premium is awarded — as no person has presented three varie- 
gated Seedlings, as prescribed by the rules and regulations above refer- 
red to. 

The third premium, for the greatest and best variety of Seedling Dahlias, 
is awarded to Mr. John Popayan, of Bloomiugdale, and was designated by 
the Committee of Arrangements as No. 9. 

The fourth premium, for the best twelve self-colored imported Dahlias, is 
awarded to Mr. Thomas Dunlap, and was designated by die Committee of 
Arrangements by the letter E. 

The fifth premium, for the best six variegated imported Dahlias, is award- 
ed to Mr. Thomas Dunlap, and was designated by the Committee of Ar- 
/angements by the letter E. 

The sixth premium, for the greatest and best variety of imported Dahlias^ 
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is awarded to Meflsrs. Sbaw and Thorburn, and was designated hy the Com- 
mittee of Airani^uients by the letter F. 

Your Committee feels itself bomid to award a discretionary premium to 
Mr. Wro. Reed, for the presentation of six beautiful 8e)f-col(>red Seedling 
Dahlias ; which, but for non>conformiry. to the rules regulating the exhibi- 
tion, would have been entitled to the first premium. 

Many beautiful specimens for competition were exhibited, which were 
unavoidably passed over by your committee, in consequence of the non- 
observance of the rules by. the gentlemen presenting them. 

Liberal presentations of this magnificent flower were made by cnltivators 
and amateurs, among which stood most conspicuous those ofiered by Messrs. 
Thomas Hogg, Michael Floy & Son, William Reed, William Neal, William 
Rushton, and Arnold & ilyslop ; and your committee take leave to add, that 
a more splendid display of Floral beauty, in form, tint, and variety, never 
(in its opinion) greeted the eyes of an admiring audience in tliis, or perhaps 
m any other country. 

The most extensive collection of beautiful new varieties was sent for exhi- 
bition, and not for competition, by Mr. George C. Tborburn, in which the 
Queen of the Dahlias stands unrivalled. 

J. K. Hahiltoiv, Chairman. 
W. R. CooxE. 
Benjamin McVickar, 

JOUN J. PALMEa. 

JVeti^ York, Oct, 16, 1834. 

The names of the flowers which obtained the premiums are as follows : 

For the first premium awarded to Mr. Thomas Dunlap — Beauty of Bloom- 
ingdale, Bulow, Dunlap's King of the Yellows, Dunlap's Ranunculifora, 
Dunlap's Dwarf Yellow, and one not named. 

Those for the third premium, awarded to Mr. John Popayan, were not 
named. 

For the fourth premium, awarded to Mr. Tliomas Dunfap— Widnall's 
Paragon of Perfection, Dennisii, Coronation, Widnall*s Salamander, Hairs 
Palmyra, King of the Yellows, Queen of the Whites, Mountain of Snow, 
King of the Whites, Miss Pelharo, Coccinea Speciosissimo, and Surpasse 
Triumphe Roy ale. 

For the fiflh premium, awarded to Mr. Thomas Dunlap^Agrippina, Rus- 
sell's Maculatum, Pygmea, Anna Boleyn, Levick's Incomparable, and 
Douglass' Augusta. 

For the sixth premium, awarded to Messrs. Shaw & Thorbum — Lilac 
Anemone, Daniel O'Connell, King of the Whites, Levick's Commander-in- 
Chief, Ghilanthui^ Pavonia, Scarlet Coronation, Lonl Liverpool, Bona Dea, 
New Scarlet Turban, Achatus, Lady Fitzharris, Richardson^s Blush White, 
Crimson Shaded, Doughty's Blush, Fulgida Perfecta, Barrett's Susanna, 
Agrippina, WidnalPs Aurora, Penelope, Rose Vesta, Levick's Incomparable, 
Inwood's Dwarf Yellow, In wood's Rival, Miller's Invincible, Striata, Doctor 
Franklin, Foster's Seedling, Douglass' Ricci, Anna Maria, Tricolor, Cocci- 
nea Muhiflora, Queen of Wirtemburg, Rosea Alba, L'Amitie, Coiispicua, 
Bemanliae, Russell's Maculatum, Golden Lotus, Columbine, Widnall's 
Chancellor, Picta, Neptune, Amanda, Anthonia, Colvill's Perfects, Pulla, 
Landgravine, Lady Farnborough, Helene Striata, Miss Pelham, )>ougIass' 
Augusta, Widnall's Salamander, Melancthon, Richardson's Alicia, Queen of 
the Whites, Chef d' Ouvre, Purpurea Perfecta, Foster's Constantia, Queen 
of the Yellows, Scarlet Ranunculus, and Countess of Liverpool. 

The flowers presented by Mr. Wm. Reed, for which a discretionary pre- 
mium was awarded, were not named. 

A large number of flowers were presented by the following perwns, and 
among them were some most beautiful specimens : 
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Mefsn. M. Fioy k> Son — ^Forty-two impoited yarieties, many of whieh 
were quite new, very fine and beautiful. Messrs. Floy would have exhibited 
a greater number of varieties, but unfortunately the Dahlias at their nursery, 
in HarlflBm, were dertroyed by the frost. 

Mr. A. Arnold — Fifty-four imported varieties, many of which were new, 
and very beautiful ; also, sevfen fine Seedling varieties, two of which were 
first rate flowers. 

Mr. Thomas Hogg — Fifty-nine imported varieties, many of them new, 
and all of them very fine specimens ; also, thirteen Seedling varieties, some 
of them remarkably fine and good. 

Mr. William Rush ton — ^Thirty-three imported varieties, all of them very 
beautiful Epecimcns. 

Dr. B. McVickar — Seventeen imported varieties, the greatest part of them 
new, very fine and beautiful specimens. 

Mr. G. Davis — Eleven imported varieties, all of them very good speci- 
mens. 

Mr. Wm. Neale— Twelve imported varieties, very fine specimens. These 
would have been entitled to the fourth premium, but for non-conformity to 
the rules. 

Mr. A. A. Leffgett — Seven fine Seedlings, and ^ve fine imported varieties. 

Mr. William Reed — ^Twelve imported varieties, all of them very fine 
specimens. 

Mrs. Bostwick — Eleven imported varieties, all very good specimens. 

Mr. A. Hyslop — ^Twelve imported varieties, all of them fine specimens, 
and three good Seedling varieties. 

Mr. J. Johnson — ^Eleven imported varieties, veiy good specimens^ and 
two good Seedlings. 

Mr. H. W. Havens — Eight imported varieties, all very good specimens. 

Mr. E. H. Warner — A number of very fine imported varieties. 

Mr. G. C. Thorburn — imported varieties, many of them new, and 

all of them very fine specimens, especially the Queen of the Dahlias, which 
is unrivalled as a variegated flower. Those would have obtained a premium, 
but they were not entered for competition. 

The above comprises all the flowera pi^esented for competition or exhi- 
bition ; but Messrs. Hogg, Reed, Floy, and Neale, also furnish several hun- 
dred flowers for filling up the table, and the greatest part of these flowers 
were equally as good specimens as those presented for competition. 

As it may be interesting to amateurs and growers to know the names of 
all the varieties presented, I will new subjoin the names of those not enu- 
merated above, viz. — Tincta, Marchioness of Bath, Sulphurea Superba, 
Duchess of Kent, French White, Miller's Defiance, Splendida, Blood-Red 
Globe, Miss Wood, Widnall's Diana, Kentish Hero, Nova Rose Lilac, Blan- 
da, Ne Plus Ultra, Grandeur Superbe, Precellentissimo, Lord Byron, Auran- 
tia, Goliah, Maid of Bellevue, La Brilliante, Brown's Rose, Lass of Richmond 
Hill, Rising Sun, Imperiosa, Hall's Fiery Meteor, Guttata Major, King of 
Roses, Atro Purpurea, Involute Purpurea, Fulgida Nana, Prince George, 
Kubilum, Romulus, Groombridge's Matchless, Crimson Globe, Fairy Queen, 
Squibb's Pure Yellow, Metropolitan, Maria Louisa, Barrett's William the 
Fourth, Magnet, Superb ChaMeable, Theodore, Stephania, Foster's Incom- 
Darable, Alexandrina Victoria, Rudhall's Venus, Hen^ the Eighth, Widnall's 
Nonpereil, Veitch's Queen Adelaide, Fair Ellen, Dutchess of Richmond, 
Dawson's Victory, Parroquet, Star of Sussex, Royal Dwarf Orange, Queen 
of Belgium, Turner's Shaded, Lord John Russell, Golden Yellow, Douglass' 
Decora, Miss Dickson, Scarlet Turban, Queen of Roses, Royal Lilac, Hall's 
Mogul, Juno, Achilles, Helas, Miller's Lord Brougham, Miller's King Alfred, 
Fair Devonian, Juliet, Justinia, Albina, Miller's Mark Anthony, Nymphae- 
flora, S<niibb's Elecans, Zelinda, Sir John Copley, Navarino, Miller's Eloise, 
Miller's Heroine, Man of Kent, Maid of St. Leonard's, Adeliza, Lady Seiton, 
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Fulffjda Superbft, PhoBnix, Grantchester Nonpareil, Salphurea Alata, Wind- 
■or Castle^ Hero Fraocaise, Painted Lady, and Gloriosa Rosea. 

James Hoee, Sec. of Inspection Committee. 



Art. VI. MeUorohgical Notices, 

FOR FEBRUARY. 



Thk weather during the month of February was cold and disagreeable ; 
and much more variable than in seasons in general. A few days towards the 
latter part of the month were exceedingly pleasant The Thermometer fell 
below zero twice. The mean temperature was nearly a degree lower thau 
January. 

Thermometer. — Mean temperature 21° 18. Highest 50^ — Lowest 2^ 
below Zero. 

WiffD8.^N. eight days— S. E. one— 8. six— S. W. four— W. five— N. 
W. four. 

Character of the Weather, Fine four days — Fair eleven days— Cloudy 
thirteen days. 



MONTHLY CALENDAR 

OF 

HORTICULTURE AND FLORICULTURE, 

FOR APRIL. 



FRUIT DEPARTMENT. 



Grape vines that burst their buds the first of last month, will show their 
fruit clustera in a few days; air should be given plentifully, in all fine 
weather, and the vines syringed once a week towards the latter part of the 
month. Grape cuttings in pots, which were put in last month, will have 
made shoots five or six inches long. The beat of the bed should be kept 
up, that they may not receive any check in their growth. Tie each plant te 
a stick to prevent their being broken. 

Strauherry bedSfihtLt were protected with leaves, &c., through the winter^ 
should have the covering taken off, and the beds top dressed. 

Gr(qf€ tnne9i of foreign kinds, that were covered up during winter, ahould 
now M taken up and tied to the trellis or stake. 

Peach trees. If it is desired to have peach trees in pots, young dwarf 
vigorous trees, free from the borer, should be procurewl, and set in large pots 
fifteen inches wide, and thirteen deep. Head in the tops, and they will make 
fine bearing wood for next season. 
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GrqfHng should be performed this month. 

Trees planted this month should be mulched with rotten dung, to keep 
the BUD firom injuring their roots. 



* FLOWER DEPARTMENT. 

Tulip and Hyacinth beds that were protected during winter, should have 
their covering removed. If severe frosts should happen after, a little hay 
or straw thrown over the bed, will be sufficient to protect them. The soil 
should be loosened with a trowel between the rows, and as the hyacinths 
proceed in growth, the spikes of bu<ls should be tied to small sticks, to pre- 
vent their being broken by the wind. 

Ranuncidxu roots may still be planted ; but they will flower later, and not 
ao fino as tliose planted the last month. 

Annual seeds should still be sown in hot beds, and also in the open garden, 
if the weather is favorable, p. 101. 

Dahlia roots should be separated, and each root, when wanted to flower 
early, planted in a small pot. p. 130. 

Cviiings of green-house plants should now be put in, as they will strike 
more freely than during summer. 

TSf^er-JlotDers, Amaryllis^ TiAeroseSj and Gladiolus nalalensis should be 
potted to flower early. 

Pdargoniunus (Geraniums) should now be propagated ; put several cut- 
tings in each pot, and place them where they will receive but little sun 
until rooted. 

Brompton and Queen stocks should be sown this month, where wanted to 
flower strong next season. 

VEGETABLE DEPARTMENT. 

^ Cucumber plants, that were hilled out in the frame last month, wUl now be 
in flower ; they will require more mould to the hills and the heat to be kept 
up by additional linings. Give plenty of air, as the fruit swells, to give it 
a good flavor and color, and cut away all decayed leaves. 

Broccoli and Caulijlowers may still be sown. 

Celery seed may also be sown. Plant in a shady situation. 

Carrots, Onions, Beets, Parsnips, ^c, should be sown this month, if pos- 
sible. The new Scarlet Studley Carrot is a fine variety, and should be cul- 
tivated exclusively for the table. 

Cabbage, Catdiflower, and Broccoli plants, that were raised in the frame 
last month, should be transplanted the latter part of this, into the open ground, 
aelecting a warm situation for the early crops. 

Sweet Marjoram should be sown the latter part of the month, as it vege- 
tates much more freely than later, when the sun strikes more intensely upon 
the ground. 

Radishes, where wanted in succession, should be planted every fortnight. 

Peas, Lettuces, fyc, may be sown, and the kitchen garden woijk in general 
of planting, &c.,done this month, if favorable weather. 
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Art. I. Notices of some of the Gardens and Nurseries in tlie neigh- 
borhood of Neto York and Philadelphia ; taken from Memoranda 
made in the Month of March last. By C. M. H. 

The remarks which we now make, will be principally confined to 
the appearance of the Hot-houses, Green-houses, and forcing de- 
partments in the various private and public gardens and nurseries, 
which we had the pleasure of visiting. The unfavorableness of the 
season, together with the short space of time which it was in our 
power to devote to the purpose, prevented us from calling at many 
fine residences and nurseries, which we should be exceedingly happy 
to include among those, which we now have the opportunity to 
lay before our readers. Our remarks will not, probably, be as 
interesting to many of our readers, as if made at any time dur- 
ing the summer season, or when the general appearance of the 
country scenery, together with that of the flower garden and pleas- 
ure grounds, kitchen garden, &c., would present so much worthy 
of particular note. 

The present state of gardening around New York and Philadel- 
phia, is highly gratifying to every lover of Horticulture ; but that 
Boston and its vicinity excel in a somewhat advanced degree, |s too 
generally admitted to need farther mention at this time. In floricul- 
ture, however, if we are not before our friends in New York, we are 
behind those in Philadelphia. This of course would be naturally 
expected, as the latter place was the residence of many of the great 
Botanists, who have explored the vast tracts of our country, to collect 
together the rich and beautiful treasures of Flora. The garden now 
owned by Mr. Carr, was established in the early part of the last 
century, when no other then existed, except one in Virginia. Here was 
collected together, by the celebrated naturalist, John Bartram (the 
elder), nearly all the indigenous plants and trees of North America, 
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the superb specimens of which, at this day, stand unrivalled in any 
part of the country. 

The second green-house erected, was that by Professor Barton, 
and is now owned and occupied by George Pepper, Esq. It was in 
Philadelphia that Pursh made his collection of the American Flora. 
Other botanists have made this place their residence, and have thus 
collected together plants from all quarters of the globe. The specie 
mens of tropical plants are extremely rich, and embrace some of the 
largest and finest in the country. 

The flourishing state of floriculture will be quickly perceived on 
visiting the various establishments in the city and neighborhood. If a 
great zeal for plants is not so much apparent among their amateurs, 
as with em's, the desire for plants and flowers appears to be more 
general, and especially for' more choice and rare kinds. The exhi- 
bitions of the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, have been of the 
highest character, and have also been attended with great success* 
In their premium list for the coming season, they offer eighty^eight 
prizes. 

One great obstruction to a richer collection of plants in our green- 
houses, and to a greater advancement in floriculture in our vicinity, 
is the general cultivation of a large number of plants, by many in(U- 
viduab, who are not strictly nurserymen or gardeners. These every 
year, are sold in quantities, at low prices, which materially injures 
the busmess of the nurseryman, who makes it his sole purpose to 
propagate and grow plants, as his stock is often left on hand, being 
unable to compete with gentlemen who only wish to dispose of their 
plants, to pay the expenses of their green-house through the winter. 
This evil our friends at the south are free from, and their fine collec- 
tions and ready sales, give full proof that it is one, which is not only 
very injurious to the nurseryman and florist, but exceedingly preju- 
dicial to the progress of Floriculture. 

We cannot refrain from here returning our thanks to the proprie- 
tors of the various gardens which we visited ; they having, with great 
kindness, permitted us to make any remarks we might deem proper 
in relation to them. This we mention more particulai'ly, as we believe 
some dissatisfaction was found with our remarks on the gardens and 
nurseries in our vicinity. We shall ever endeavor to pursue one 
course, and if permitted to mention any place, we shall do it in such a 
manner, as in our humble judgment we think the appearance of things 
demands. 

We commence with the gardens, fee, in Philadelpliia and neigh- 
borhood. 

Lemon HiU, country residence of Henry Pratt, Esq. — This fine 
place is situated on the Schuylkill river, a short distance from the 
celebrated Fairmount water works. The range of hot-houses and 
graen-houses, is about two hundred and twelve feet in length, and 
b divided into six compartments ; or rather, they are additional houses, 
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huilt on since the erection of the first. It has been said in a report of 
the gardens in the vicinity of Philadelphia, that this was the best kept 
garden in Pennsylvania ; and that the green-house and hot-house 
department was unrivalled in the Union. We cannot attest to the 
former, as we have not had the pleasure of visiting it during the 
summer season ; but of the latter we can, without exaggeration, say, 
it is the finest we have ever seen. We found Mr. Pratt's gardener, 
Mr. Mackenzie, a very intelligent young man, and from the appear- 
ance of things, well skilled in his profession. He very kindly prom- 
ised to give us any information in his power, and we have no doubt 
our readers will be gratified with bis remarks. 

The range of houses has not a very favorable appearance upon 
approaching them. The largest one is built in the old style, with 
upright sashes or large windows in front, and with a dark roof. The 
others have been built up on each side of this, without much regard 
to proportion or beauty, and they consequently present an uneven 
and broken front. 

We do not know how long these houses have been erected, but 
we have no doubt if Mr. Pratt shall ever have cause to rebuild them, 
he will do so with as much splendor as any thing of the kind in the 
country. There is no place -where such an ornament would add 
more beauty, and no collection of plants more deserving of such a 
habitation, than Mr. Pratt's. . The large upright house is filled 
principally with /the different species and varieties of oranges and 
lemons — among which, are some of the very largest species. These 
we have understood Mr. Pratt disposes around his grounds in such 
a manner, in the summer season, as to make a complete grove of this 
grand tribe of plants ; the highly odoriferous fragrance of their flowers 
while in bloom, is delightfiilly agreeable. 

On entering the first compartment of the range of houses, tbe 
object which particularly struck us, was a large plant of the Viburnum 
tinus, with hundreds of cymes, of its beautiful white flowers, just 
expanding; this is a common green-house plant, and in England is 
extensively used for hedges ; but it is deserving of a place in every 
collection. Passing through the orangery which we have just meoi* 
tioned, we entered ilnother compartment, which is used as a green- 
house ; in this we saw several fine Camellias, though of the more con^ 
mon kinds. Mr. Pratt's collection of Camellias is, however, quite 
small, compared with his other plants. We here observed some of 
the finest flowers of the old red, or Grevell's red, we have ever seen ; 
this variety, when flowered strong, still holds its quality as a showy 
kind. We here also saw the shaddock, some of the fruit measuring 
seven inches in diameter ; a fine specimen of the mandarin orange ; 
the Birch611acap6nsis, and other plants, but too numerous to mention 
particularly. In the next compartment, whrcb is the entrance to the 
houses in front, and which is quite small, we noticed fine plants of the 
Minulas Smithii and variegatus in bloom ; both grown from cuttings 
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\¥hich had been struck only seven weeks previous to the time wd 
saw them ; the former was a foot high. Mr. Mackenzie informed U9 
that they were potted in a soil almost similar to the one recommended 
by us, (p. 21) ; and thinks that if our observations are followed, the 
plants will bloom very strong. He placed the pots in a small cistern 
of water, where a few gold fish are kept, and to this circumstance 
he accounts for the strength of the plants. In the garden of the 
London Horticultural Society at Chiswick, where the roseus and 
some other species were first introduced, they are grown around the 
edge of a small pond, and their singular shaped flowers and brilliant 
colors, continue to be produced throu&;hout the season. We would 
suggest the keeping of a pan full of water under the pots of these 
plants, where they cannot be treated as just mentioned. 

We now p^sed into the fifth house, which is used as a dry stove 
or hot-house. We here saw very large plants of the coffee tree 
(Cofl^a arabica), fiill of fruit ; several Justicias had been finely in 
flower; six or eight varieties of the Chinese Hibiscus (Hibiscus 
rosa sinensis), had been profiisely blooming during all the winter* 
H. mutabilis (^?), with flowers very similar to the vesicarius, was 
full of blossoms. There were here five or six plants of the Euphor- 
bia Poinsettii (?), as it has been called ; all of which were displaying 
their large, magnificent scarlet bractes. Our readers probably recol- 
lect the notice we made (p. 70 ) of a plant of the same species which 
flowered in the hot-house oi J. P. Gushing, Esq., at Watertown. 
We believe Mr. Pratt has more plants of this Euphorbia than are to 
be found in any other collection ; a gigantic plant of the E. hexag* 
onus, growing in the border, reached nearly to the top of the house ; 
it has been planted nineteen years ; one of the Cytisuses was 
flowering beautifully. The next and last house of the range, was 
also filled with tropical plants ; the Musa paradisica (Banana tree), 
we here saw, with both flowers and fruit ; on which we counted up- 
wards of fifty, some of which were nearly ripe. Here was also the 
Gauva, Cherimoya, Plantain, &c. A very large plant of Ficus 
bengalensis, was loaded with fruit ; Maranta zebrina was flowering 
elegantly. We might fill pages with the many fine plants that we 
observed, but we hope, at some future opportunity, to be able to de- 
scribe them at greater length. 

On leaving the hot and green-houses, we walked through the forc- 
ing ground. Mr. Mackenzie had cut asparagus previous to our visit; 
he had potatoes just breaking the ground in the frames ; hb cucum- 
ber plants were just showing blossoms, and looked uncommonly heal- 
thy , considering the extremely unfavorable weather of the past winter; 
the lettuces in the frames were heading finely. We were highly 

E leased with the neatness and appearance of every thing about the 
ouses and forcing grounds ; neatness in 4he latter is too little at- 
tended to at many places, and oftener presents more the appearance 
of a manure yard, than the forcing department. We bad not time 
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to look at way part of the pleasure grounds, and we left highly de* 
lighted with our visit. 

City residence of George Pepper, Esq. — ^We are indebted to the 
kindness of Mr. D. Landreth, jr., for the. pleasure of an acquaintance 
with Mr. Pepper. It is gratifying to see such a beautiful place as Mr. 
Pepper's in the very heart of the city. His garden fronts o|i Ches- 
Dut street, and is laid out with much taste. The green-house was 
the first one erected in Pi)iladelp}iia, (as we have before stated,) and 
is combined with a hot-house. Mr. Pepper's collection is quite 
unique, and the number of plants which he grows in his green-house 
is, we believe, upwards of twenty-five hundred. They were very 
much crowded together, presenting one mass of foliage and bloom. 
He intends enlarging it this season to nearly twice its present 
size. 

Mr. Pepper's collection of Camellias is very excellent. He cul- 
tivates above twenty-five varieties, among which are three or four 
large double whites, which were covered with their lovely flowers. 
We here saw a fine specimen of the Bletia Tankervilleae. It had 
three spikes, with eight or ten of its splendid flowers in full bloom. 
In the centre of the house, towering above the other plants, stood a 
magnificent plant of the Magnolia conspicua, profusely covered with 
its exquisite flowers ; it was, we believe, the first ever brought 
into the vicinity of Philadelphia. Here was also a fine Mandarin 
orange, a large Yucca arborea, and a large plant of the Magnolia 
pumila. In the hot-house department, which is raised on a stage at 
the upper part of the green-house, running the whole length, but 
separated from ir by a partition, we noticed some fine specimens of 
tropical plants ; among others was the P?per nigrum, (common Pep- 
per,) the Ficus bengalensis, elastica and religiosa ; a fine plant of 
the Latania borbonica, (Bourbon plum,) and the Pandanus spira- 
lis. Mr. Pepper is quite an amateur, and his green-house displays 
much taste in the arrangement of the plants. 

Residence of J. B. Smith, Esq, — ^We were much disappointed, 
in not finding Mr. Smith at home. We walked through his houses, 
however, with his gardenera, and were astonished to see his very 
numerous collections of Camellias, and in particular his tropical plants.' 
We should have been glad to have paid Mr. Smith's place another 
visit, with the expectation that we should find him at home, but we 
were unfortunately deprived of the opportunity. At the suggestion 
of Mr. Landreth, that Mr. Smith would have no objection to our 
making any remarks in regard to his plants, we hastily noted down 
such things as appeared interesting. 

We do not hesitate to say, that Mr. Smith has one of the largest 
and most choice collections of Camellias. We observed numerous 
new varieties, and a large number quite choice and rare, which we 
had never before seen in bloom. Among these were the following 
kinds: — C. connata, coUa, Carolus, venosa, Goussonia, and two or 
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three new seedlings, which were yery fine : venosa is an elegant 
variety ; we have since had it in flower in our garden ; but they were 
not so good specimens. A fine striped one, which Mr. Smith raised 
from seed, will prove an excellent plant for producing seed, and con- 
sequently new varieties ; there was also in bloom, speciosa, fulgens, 
conchiflora, althaeflora, punctata, &c. &c. Mr. Smith's Camellias are 
well grown, and taken care of by his own hands, as are also all his 
plants. He is, we understand, a very enthusiastic and zealous ama- 
teur of Horticulture and Botany, and spends much of his time in his 
garden. Having the means of purchasing every thing new and 
beautiful, his hot and green-houses, display a splendid collection of 
rare specimens. 

Mr. Smith's hot-house is built upon one side of his mansion, and 
the green-house upon the other, with lean-to roofs. They are about 
thirty feet each, and are both stocked with plants. He has also 
other small pits and frames, in which he grows the more common 
plants. In the green-house we saw Acacia verticiUata, laxiiblia, 
longiflora, and heterophylla in full bloom ; several fine specimens 
of Azalea were in full beauty ; Rhododendron arboreum hybridum, 
with four or five heads of magnificent flowers, was just in the zenith 
of its splendor. A very large double white Camellia, was also here 
covered with flowers. Mr. Smith keeps his Camellias in the coolest 
and most shady part of his house. 

In the hot-house are large specimens of Laurus camphora (cinna- 
mon tree), several varieties of Palms, And the celebrated Bread 
fruit troe (Artocarpos incisa),of the South Sea Islands. It grows in 
its native climate to about the size of our oaks. It was first intro- 
duced into England in 1793, and it is now cultivated in most of the 
nurseries around London ; we are not awaro of many other plants 
in the country. One of the largest Zebra plants is in Mr. Smith's 
collection ; the gigantic screw Pine, (Pandanus spiralis,) which 
not long since ornamented his house, now decorates the conservatory 
of its wealthy owner, in our vicinity. Mr. Smith has plants of Bona- 
partea juncea. Cineraria platiniolia, &c. He has also large species 
of the Crinum amabile. The hot-house plants were in a very heal- 
thy state, and showed that they were managed by a skillful hand. 

We believe that in Mr. Smith's garden the Greville rose flowered 
for the first time in Philadelphia, a year or t^o since. His garden 
contains about an acre, and is laid out in a very beautiful style. He 
has erected a steam engine to raise water into a large cistern, for the 
purpose of watering every part of the garden. Nothing seems left 
undone, that will add beauty or usefulness to his place. 

{To he ConHnued.) 
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Art. II. On the Professional Education ef Gardeners. By Grant 

Thorburn, Esq., New York. 

[Continued from page 122.} 

In order that a professional man should excel as such, every other 
acquirement must be kept subservient to that of his profession. No 
branch of knowledge should be pursued to any extent, that, either 
of itself, or by the habits of thinkmg to which it gives rise, tends to 
divert the mind from the main object of pursuit. Something, it is 
true^ b due to relaxation in every species of acquirement ; but judi- 
cious relaxation only serves to whet the appetite for the vigorous 
pursuit of the main object. By the professional education of garden- 
ers, we mean, that direction of their faculties by which they will best 
acquire the science and manual operations of gardening ; and we 
shall suppose the young man to be instructed, to have had no other 
scholastic education than some knowledge of arithmetic, and the first 
problems of geometry and land surveying. The sort of garden 
which ought to be the scene of the days of apprenticeship should, if 
it can be so foreseen and arranged, be tliat which the learner is ulu- 
mately intended to possess or manage. As tlie great majority of 
young men who learn this art, are intended for serving as gardeners to 
private families, a private garden, where every department is respec- 
tably conducted, is the best to begin with. Here, or in any other 
garden in which he may be placed, he will have to learn the names 
of things, their use in gardening, how to use them in the best man- 
ner singly, and how to combine their use in performing the different 
operations of gardening. 

The grand foundation of every kind of acquirement, is the culti- 
vation of the faculties of attention and memory ; unless we pay at- 
tention to what is addressed to us, whether by the eye or the ear, it 
is impossible we can remember, because the sight or sound has made 
no impression on the memory, and without memory there can be no 
knowledge. 

Many pass through life without seeing or hearing any thing but 
what immediately concerns their avocations ; it is a common thing ibr 
a person to walk out and return, without being able to describe, or 
even mention anything he has seen, or to read a newspaper without 
being able to tell what he has read, further than to give some vague 
idea of the subject; all this is the result of neglecting to rouse and 
exert the faculty of attention, or of limiting our attention to one sin- 
gle object, or class of objects. One of the first things, therefore, that 
a young man should do, is, to cultivate the faculty of attentk>n, which 
he may every hour of the day, by first looking at an object, and then 
shutting his eyes, and trying whether he recollects its magnitude, 
fonn, color, &c. ; whether he would know it when he saw it again, 
and by what mark or marks be would know or describe it. When 
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he goes from one part of the garden to another, or is on a walk or 
journey, let him pay that degree of attention to every thing he sees 
and hears, which will enable him to give some account of them when 
returned from his walk or journey ; and let him .try the next day, or 
some days afterwards, if he can recollect what he had seen then, or 
at any particular time and place. 

The attention must be exercised systematically, in order not only 
to impress the memory, and enable the observer or hearer to recol- 
lect objects, but to describe them. A thing, or a discourse must be 
attended to, not only as a whole, but as a composition of parts ; and 
these parts must be considered not only as to their qualities of dimen- 
sion, color, consistency, &^c.; but as to their relative situation and 
position. Every faculty of the mind may be improved by use ; for 
instance, take a child of ten years, set him down to try how many- 
lines he will commit to memory in one hour, perhaps it may be six ; 
but let him continue the practice for one month, and in one hour, at 
the end of this time, he will commit sixteen to memory with more 
ease. Industry and perseverance will accomplish almost any thing 
in this country, where a poor man has only to mind his work, and 
preserve steady habits, to make himself rich. 

Yours, Grant Thorburn. 

HalleiCs Cove, Long Island, March 12rA, 1835. 



Art. hi. On the Cultivation of Seedling Grapes ; with an Account 
0f the Variety called Shurtleff's Seedling. By Pemberton. 

Gentlemen, 

In the spring of the year of 1822, there came up, in my garden, 
a great number of young grape vines, which sprung from seeds ac- 
cidentally thrown out of the house. They were supposed to be 
from foreign grapes. As the young seedlings made some progress 
in their growth, and had acquired greater strength, I immediately per- 
ceived that there was several kinds of foliage among them ; some 
were of the parsley-leaved shape, (Ciotat), others of a dark green, 
with a smooth leaf, and one with a pecuHar appearance ; the leaf being 
of a remarkable Ught, glossy green, very smooth, and unhke any 
other that I ever saw. In the fall of the year, most of them having 
made very good growths, I pruned all the different kinds, (as they 
appeared,) and determined to try and fruit them. Upon the ap- 
proach of frost the vines were carefully protected from the cold, by 
a covering of leaves, fee, as usual with other foreign grape vines. 
The next season, as well as the two succeeding years, the vines 
were treated like those raised from cuttings. The fourth year^ how- 
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ever^ I let them make as much wood as possible, only confining it to 
one straight cane. Some of the vines grew to the length of thirty 
feet, and very strong, while others only made very weak shoots, not 
more than lour feet ; the wood of these was suffered to remain 
during winter, so as to obtain a larger vine the next season. The 
fifth year I expected to have considerable fruit, but was disappointed, 
having only a few clusters. Two of the vmes proved to be male ; 
one a small grape good for nothing, and another vine, with dark glossy 
leaves, was stolen in the night. 

I had consequently only two vines left, and the sixth year 
these both produced fruit. One proved to be similar to the com- 
mon Sweet Water, or Chasselas of the gardens ; the other bore 
only two or three small sized clusters. The grapes were oblong, of 
a purple color, with a grey or spotted appearance, on rubbing off 
the bloom, and almost white in the centre of the bunch ; the berries 
were close, but not having the appearance of being the least pressed 
together. The flesh was nearly as solid as the plum, with a little 
of the Gage flavor, and deliciously rich. In eating, it had more con- 
sistency than any other I had ever tasted. The size of the berry 
was nearly that of the Black Hamburgh ; and the color very differ- 
ent fiom any other variety. It was called by Gen. Dearborn, the 
Lilac ; it is a great bearer, the bunches weighing from one to two 

Sounds, with shoulders. The following year it produced thirty 
unches of fine size; some of them were exhibited at the meeting of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, Twhich had then just been 
formed,) and were highly recommended by the committee, who 
named it Shurtleff's Seedling. It has borne fruit plentifully every 
season, tiU the last ; which cause I suppose to be from overbearing 
the year previous ; as a large number of clusters were permitted to 
ripen, which, at the time, I was afraid would cause the vine to suffer. 
This last winter I left a vine exposed to the weather, without the 
least protection, in order to try its habit as a native vine ; I cannot 
yet tell the result of the experiment. I was induced to try its hardi- 
ness at this time, as I have a number of vines large enough to bear 
fruit the coming season. The fruit begins to color in August, and 
ripens well in the open air. I have had it in eating in August, but 
I should think in common exposures, that September or October 
would be the average time. 

Yours truly, Pemberton. 

BostoHy April 8th, 1835. 
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Art. IV. On the Propagation of the Grape Vine ; with ObservO' 
tions on its Mcuiagement, Pruning^ 4*^-> •'* ^^ Green^house and 
Grapery, and the formation tf Vine Borders, By J. W. Russell. 

Gentlebten, 

I SHALL conclude my remarks with a few practical instructions oo 
the training, fruiting, and pruning of the vine. In the first place, I 
intend briefly to state my reasons for recommending the vines to be 
introduced into the grapery, every two and a half feet. The inten- 
tion is to make sure of a good crop of fruit every year ; not only 'm 
having an abundance, with scarcely a chance of failure, but so as to 
be able to produce grapes perfectly ripe, and of exquisite flavor. I 
th'ink I shall not be thought to exaggerate much, when I say, that 
well ripened grapes are always a very scarce article in the Boston 
market. I am aware that it will be said by some cultivators, that it 
is by no means uncommon, to see plenty in full perfection every year 
in the market. That the tastes of individuals differ very much, is 
well known to every body, for what is admired by some, is not at all 
pleasant to otliers. I have known some persons to prefer the Isa- 
bella grape, well known in this country, to any of the European 
sorts. I cannot account for this in any other way, than from the 
quantity of foreign grapes sold every year not half matured. But 
present to any person who has a relish for good fruit, a bunch of the 
IBlack Hamburgh grapes, well grown and thoroughly ripened, with a 
fine bloom upon the berries, and a bunch of any of the sorts indi- 
genous to America, equally well matured in every respect, and after 
eating of each, the native &mt should be pronounced the best, 1 cer- 
tainly should conclude the taste was decidedly bad. 

The system of fruiting I shall recommend, has not, to my knowl- 
edge, been much in practice in this vicinity. It will be perceived, 
at once, that the vines are planted too close together to be fruited 
in the ordinary way. The intention is to fruit them alternately 
every year ; this appears to be a very natural process, giving those 
that have produced large crops this year, the next to recover, by 
planting, as before staled ; and following this system, there will be a 
vine every five feet throughout the house, in full bearing eveiy year. 
Supposing the vines were planted in the month of June in the bor- 
der, from the pots, and introduced into the grapery ; with judicious 
treatment, they will have made a growth of eighteen or twenty feet 
by the first of November, and they should be pruned the first or 
second week in January ; but if no artificial heat b kept up in the 
house through the winter months, they must be pruned iminediately 
on the approach of severe frosts ; and well protected from the sudden 
changes of the weather. The wood should be left four or five feet 
in length, according to its strength, but in this the operator roust be 
his own judge, as I do not think that any invariable rule can be laid 
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down, as a standard to go by. Since what appears reasonable to one 
person, is not equally so to another, so that in order to prosper in the 
4irt of grape growing, as well as in any other kind of business, the 
gardener must have a mind of his own, and learn to judge for him- 
self on every occasion ; to endeavor to see clearly and distinctly, right 
fiom wrong, as far as lies in his power ; remembering that continual 
practice is worth volumes of theory, no matter however flowery it 
may appear. 

Each vine the second year might be allowed to bear five or six 
pounds of grapes. No doubt but they will show twice the weight 
of fruit that 1 have recommended to be left : however, I should take 
off the superfluity, preferring six pounds of ripe grapes, to twelve or 
fifteen pounds not fit for the table. The leading shoot, or the next 
to it, should be taken up to the top of the house, and carried along 
horizontally. Jive or six feet^ before it is stopped. A shoot should 
also be taken up from the bottom of the vine, to the top of the house, 
and there stopped. The same treatment should be pursued, as just 
stated, with every vine through the house ; it is probable they will 
grow the second year very luxuriantly. The lateral shoots should be 
left on, bearing in mind to stop the growth, at the first joint, looking 
over them every time you enter the house, to see if all is going on 
right. It is absurd to have set days, for diflTerent sorts of work in a 
grapery or green-house ; every day and every hour is the time — there 
b no time like time present — to remove any thing that should be re* 
moved, because if left until another opportunity, the injury done 
might be irreparable. After the laterals are stopped, they will soon 
put forth another growth ; they should be stopped again at the 
joint above the one that was stopped the first time, and kept at this 
joint, by frequently looking over them the remainder part of the 
season. The reason for leaving the laterals, is to prevent the fruit 
bearing buds from prematurely starting to grow, which is firequently 
the case if they are taken from a luxuriant growing vine. The shoots 
ihat have the fruit on, should be treated in the same manner as recom- 
mended for the laterals, with this exception, to stop them one joint 
above the fruit. When the grapes are coming into flower, a regular 
temperature should be kept night and day, to bring the whole into 
bloom as nearly at one time as possible ; when this is not attended to, 
the berries set irregular. I have frequently seen two or three differ* 
ent sizes in the berries, in one bunch, and I have no doubt but it 
generally arises from a want of a proper temperature at the time of 
flowering. Thinning out the bunches is also necessary, when the 
grapes are about as large as a pea ; this should be done with sci^ 
sors made for this purpose ; taking out at least one half of the berries, 
and always the smallest, leaving the bunches as regular as possible. 

The second year of fruiting the vines, will be the time to put the 
system I have recommended into practice. Having decided which end 
of the house you will commence at, (it will be seen that there will 
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be no choice after the first year, as they must come in regular rota- 
tion,) the laterals should be carefully cut off the fruiting cane, so as 
not to injure the buds, also those tliat bore the fruit; cut close off to 
the old wood, being mindful to rub off all the shoots that make 
their appearance, as they are not wanted, and of course, if left on, 
would not only make confusion, but would take away from the other 
part of the vine, the support it ought to receive. The cane that 
was taken up from the bottom, should be shortened about a foot be- 
low where the top one starts from ; the upper one to be cut about 
two or three feet from the top of the house — thus fruiting from canes 
every year. The cultivator may have three or four shoots from the 
main stem, to bear the crop of fruit, which would perhaps be prefera* 
ble to two — ^but the whole should have the appearance, when in 
fruit, of one continued cane from the bottom to the top of the 
house. The next vine, of course, will be headed down, leaving 
four or five buds to each cane, for the purpose of havmg six or eight 
bunches of excellent fruit. The lowest bud of each cane must be 
carefully taken up as before observed. 

IVhatever method is adopted in training the vine, if not the one I 
have described, it should be always borne in mind, not to leave too 
much Wood on a vine, as nothing is more prejudicial ; and I would 
also advise that the spurring in method, though pursued by some 
cultivators, be particularly avoided. Much more might be written 
upon this subject, and various and minute things mentioned for the 
successful cultivation of the vine ; but if, in my humble efforts, I 
have given a general outline, and laid the foundation for future ad- 
vancement, it is all I have aimed to perform. 

Yours, J. W. Russell. 

Mount Auhurn, Cambridge^ April Ith, 1835. 



Abt. V. On the CSiUivation of the Dahlia, By Mr. Peter Mac- 
kenzie, Gardener to Henry Pratt, Esq., Lemon Hill, Philadelphia. 

Gentlemen, 

According to your request, I send you a few remarks on the 
cultivation and propagation of the Dahlia, wholly dispensing with the 
planting out of old roots. I perceive in the April number of your 
Magazine, page 130, an article on the cultivation of the Dahlia, by 
Mr. E. Putnam. He informs us that the best mode of propagaUng 
Dahlias is, by a division of the tubers. I will in the course of my 
remarks, call Mr. Putnam's very particular attention, informing him, 
at the same time, that more flowers, and the finest formed ones, and 
these in greater profusion, are to be found on plants raised from 
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cuttings. Supposing Mr. Putnam to be fortunate enough to have 
a fine variety, that no other person possessed ; and as it frequently 
happens with the finest of roots, that only one eye will make its ap- 
pearance ; I ask Mr. Putman how he would manage in dividing the 
roots of this. The answer might be, having no more eyes, it must 
grow. If this, however, was treated in the manner above, it might 

Erevent others for years from gmwing the variety, and it would only 
e seen at Salem. I would therefore advise heading down this first 
shoot, if it was only to throw it away, as a Dahlia, when checked hi 
this manner, will in nine cases out often, throw up eyes from where 
none would have come, had the first shoot been allowed to grow. 

For myself, I would as soon have the first cutting as the whole root ; 
being strong, 1 could very soon have plenty from it. I will now 
call Mr. Putnam's attention to the following mode of propagating 
this " king of flowers." About the middle of January I pot my 
roots, according to their respective sizes, placing them in the hot- 
bouse, as near to the light as possible ; giving gentle waterings until 
the eyes make their appearance, when they require a more copious 
supply. About the same time I procure irom the stable yard a 
quantity of fresh hot manure, making it up in a hot-bed for a one, 
two, or three light frame, according to the number required, making the 
bed upon level ground, and about two feet in height. After the bed 
is made, the frame should be placed immediately upon k, and about 
three or four inches of sand or ashes on the surface of the manure ; 
sand, or ashes, being warmer than common soil — ^and also preventing 
slugs or worms from committing any destruction. The sashes should 
be put on, and kept close, until the heat rises, which will be in the 
course of two or three days. By this time the Dahlias in the hot- 
house will have made shoots three or four inches in length, with the 
ibliage a little expanded ; I cut them ofif as close to the crown of 
the root as possible. They will be found to strike more freely when 
cut close, and just below a joint, than when cut in the pithy part of 
the stem, being careful to leave an eye below where you cut, as from 
this you may have two more shoots in the course of a few days. In 
this manner you may go on increasing the number of plants, looking 
over them every evening, and taking off such as are expanded in the 
foliage. Having, previous to this, mixed a compost of two parts leaf 
mould and one of sand, I fill as many of No. 60, or three inch pots, 
[No. 2,] as may be wanted for the first evening, (preferring the even- 
ing for this operation ;) and with my finger, I go over the whole, 
and make a hole in the centre of each pot; this hole I fill up with 
pure sand, placing my cuttings one in each pot, and with both thumbs 
pressing them as tight as possible, writing the name of each correctly 
on a label, and placing the same in the pot to which it belongs. 
When done, I sprinkle them all over with a fine rose, and carry them 
immediately to the hot-bed, keeping the frame shut close, day and 
night, and sprinkling them every morning and evening, and shading 
with mats iix>m the hot sun. 
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Dahlias, treated in this manner, will be found to make finer plants, 
not growing so much to wood, flowering much earlier, having larger 
flowers and a greater abundance ; and making finer roots for keeping 
over another winter. As the heat declines in the propagating bed, 
it must be kept up with linings. 

Mr. Putnam says, " when struck in February or March in a green- 
house, they make as good plants," &c. This, in my opnion, is the 
last place they ought to go to, previous to their being planted in the 
open ground. Attempting to strike Dahlias in a green-house, (in 
Mr. Russell's words,) " they would soon wilt down to rise no 
more ;" it being as easy to have a hot-bed as a green-house ; and 
in want of a hot-house to start them in, I would recommend a hot- 
bed similar to that which I recommended for the cuttings ; I would 
prefer potting them, to planting in the bed, as there is less danger of 
burning the roots. When the Dahlias that were first put in from cut- 
tings appear to be growing in the hot-bed, by turning them out of 
the pots, they will be found to have filled them with roots ; they 
should then be carried to the green-house on a cold frame, till such 
time as the frost is over, and the weather favorable for planting out 
IB the garden. As an instance of this method, 1 propagated, in 
the spring of 1834, from a collection of one hundred roots, with the 
same number of varieties, upwards of two thousand flowering plants, 
with scarcely a failure. 

The brilliancy of tliis flower is already too well known to need 
any farther praise fi:om me, other than that our flower borders in the 
autumnal months, present a very m6agre appearance without a large 
number of this Royal Family reigning amongst them. Grafting 
Dahlias is done more for the gratification of the curious, than for any 
profits that may arise from the practice. I have flowered as many 
as four varieties upon one root ; the lateral shoots of the plants re- 
quire to be cut off, leaving none but the leaders, choosing those that 
grow about the same height. I prefer leaving the roots as long in 
the ground as possible, as they will ripen as well after the tops are 
cut ofif as before ; cutting them off close above a joint, to prevent 
nun from lodging in the stem. After the roots are taken up, place 
them upon sparred shelves in a dry cellar, where there is no danger 
of frost. 

The foregoing remarks, being the results of practical experience 
for years, I can with confidence recommend them to any that may 
Jiave the convenience, and more especially to cultivators and propa- 
gators. Should you deem them worthy of a place in your most 
valuable Magazine, you are at liberty to insert them when you may 
think proper. 

Yours, Peter Mackenzie. 

Philadelphia^ April llM, 1835. 
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Art. VI. Proliferous Character of the fiower'Stalk of the " Lilium 
Candidum" By John Lewis Russell, Professor of Botany and 
Vegetable Physiology to the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 

Perhaps it b not familiarly known to many of your readers, that 
the flower-stalk of the White Lily (Lilium Caiididum), cut immedi- 
ately after the sepals have fallen, and kept in an upright position i^ 
a cool and shady situation, will evolve from the axis of its bracteal 
leaves distinct bulbs, capable of producing perfect plants* My at- 
tention was first attracted to this curious fact by the kindness of a 
friend, some three or four years since, and I have uniformly been 
successful in the result, whenever I have renewed the experiment. 
But the vital energy is not only continued and developed in the pro- 
duction of these hitherto adventitious bulbs, several of the capsules 
even, ripened sound and vigorous seed. Of course the usual im- 
pregnation is presupposed ; but it is by no means a general^ though 
not uncommon event, that the seeds of this plant should ripen when 
the stem continues in its usual functions, attached to the parent 
bulb. 

Now this apparent phenom'enon is a beautiful illustration of the 
true character of bulbs, erroneously heretofore, and for many reasons, 
stiU called bulbous-roots. It is well known to every practical gar- 
dener, that when any accident occurs to tunicated bulbs, such, for 
instance, as injuring their scales or living coats, by wounding with the 
knife, or by any forcible rupture, the bases of the scales immediately 
protrude sound and minute bulbs. By such means ; although des- 
tructive to the parent bulb, he is enabled to increase his stock of rare 
plants of this family to almost any extent. Strictly and properly 
speaking, there is no such thing in nature as a bulbous-root. The bulbs 
of the Hyacinth, an Amaryllis, or a White Lily, are true and perfect 

Ijlants, for they individually possess a root, stem and leaf-bud, the 
atter of which is fully capable of evolving leaves, flower-buds, and 
fruit or seed, all the essentials of the vegetable. The base of the bulb 
is its stem or trunk, technically called the collet or neck ; the fbres 
are the true roots, and the tunicated or scale-like substances situated 
on the neck, constitute the leaf-bud. Like every other plant, when 
arrived to that maturity which calls forth the production of the flower, 
the flower bud is formed within, destined to rise the next season and 
expand its organs of reproduction. The functions of the expanded 
leaves make two annual increments to the plant ; first, a new layer 
on the stem or collet ; and second by producing fibres. As each of 
these leaves decay at the end of the season, the elaborated sap de- 
scends into its base, forming another scale or tunic to the bulb or 
leaf-bud. The leaves and flower-stalk both arising from the interior, 
it happens that in process of time, the exterior scales or tunics be- 
come useless, and lose their vital power. The flower-bud expands 
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upwards simultaneously with, or shortly after the appearance of the 
leaves. In the white lily the latter is the case. This expansion 
produces a tall stalk covered with imperfect foliage, called bractes. 
These leaf-like organs accompany the inflorescence of most plants. 
When the purposes of this expanded stalk of the flower-bud are ac- 
complished, it becomes desiccated, and the elaborated sap descend- 
ing, assists in forming at its base a new flower-bud for the next 
season. 

Although we may invariably look for the leaf-bud in the axis of 
every leaf, as there it mtisi exist either in a dormant or sentient state, 
yet these same vital germs are to be found even in the axils of stipules, 
bractes, sepals, petals, stamens, and carpels : but in these latter situa- 
tions they are commonly undeveloped. 

Suppose we now cut away the flower-stalk, as directed in the be- 
ginning of this essay. 'I'he vital energy is still continued in the 
stalk, a fact by no means uncommon in many plants. The infant germ 
or capsule therefore continues to swell and increase : the descending 
and elaborated sap calls into existence these dormant and hitherto 
undeveloped leaf-buds which exist in the axils of the bractes : and 
once awakened into life, they immediately appropriate to their in- 
crease the remaining juices of their parent stock ; deriving from it, 
and the humid atmosphere, their necessary food. Presently radicles 
shoot forth from their bases, as if the young plants were desirous of 
answering the great and important end of their adventitious existence. 
When the flower-stalk has ceased to give support to any one of them, 
it falls to the earth, to be received into its genial bosom, and destined 
for future increase. 

Buds, it has been truly said, are individual vegetable existences. 
A tree is therefore a vast congeries of living beings, each individual 
capable of perfect development. By this great law, we take ad- 
vantage of Nature in many of the branches of Horticulture. The 
dormant leaf-bud in the bracteal axil in this instance, has been called 
into life, and has become without the aid of Horticultural knowledge 
and experience, a separate and perfect plant, similar in every respect 
to its parent. 

I trust, Messrs. Editors, that some of your readers will repeat this 
experiment, for their own satisfaction : it being, as I conceive, a cu- 
rious fact in vegetable economy. Perhaps it may not be new to some ; 
but finding a place in your columns, it may prove interesting to others, 
who are fond of tracing the mysterious laws of Physiological Botany. 

Yours, John Lewis Russell. 

Pittsburg, Pa,y April bth, 1835. 
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Art. VII. On the CuUivaHan of the 8ehixdnihus. By Mr. D. Hao- 
OER8TON, Oardeoer to J. P. Cashing, Esq., Belmont Place, Water- 

tlOWB. 
SiBS, 

Your frequent solicitations, and the great admiration the plants of 
the Scbizanthus pinnaius under my care have received, induces me 
to communicate to you my mode of treating this beautiful annual, 
which, if you think will increase or perfect its cultivation by inser- 
tion in your useful Magazine, it is at your service. 

I sow the seed in pots, (if in the winter or early in the spring, 
plunged in moderate heat,) on a mixture of sand and leaf mould, 
rather coarse, covering it lightly with fine sifted earth. When the 
young seedlings show four or six pinnate leaves, I pot them off into 
small sized, or what we call No. 1 pots, using plenty of broken pots- 
herds for drainage. I find sowing the seed on coarse leaf mould 
is very beneficial at this shifting, as the small roo)s, penetrating the 
lumps of earth, they can be potted off without receiving the least 
check in their growth. The soil I grow them in, is composed of two 

Carts good rich loam, one part leaf mould, and one part sand, well 
roken and mixed together, but not sifted ; care must be taken to 
shift them into larger pots before the roots get too much matted. I 
have always found that when they have grown in the same pot until 
they become matted round the sides, after shifting, the plants will 
turn yellow, and have a sickly appearance, and it is with difficulty 
they regain their proper color and health. I continue to shift them 
once a fortnight or three weeks, until they come into flower. 

Some of our plants are over six feet high, and have been covered 
will) flower? ever since the first of December, in such profusion, that 
tliey are the fii-st object whicli strikes the eye on entering the green- 
house. The watering requires particular attention, for on this de- 
pends their success altogether. I never give \vater until the plants 
shou they want it ; and many times when they are growing luxuri- 
anily, I lot them Rai, an hour or two ; but in this state they must 
not be exposed to ifie hot sun ; I then give a sufficient quantity of 
water to penetrate to every part of the soil in the pet. Foialong 
time I was much troubled by the plants to appearance, damping off at 
the surface of the soil, and thought it was caused by too much 
water. By turning out several plants, however, as soon as they 
showed symptoms of sickness, I found the abundance of their fibrous 
roots prevented the water from penetrating more than two or three 
inches into the soil, and so far the fibres were perfectly healthy, but 
beneath thb the mould was dry and the roots decayed. I was con- 
vinced the disease began in the decayed fibres, and affected the 
extremity of the main root ; which continued to damp until it arrived 
at the surface of the pot, when all coinmunicatkn with what few 
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fibres were alive, being prevented, tbe plant, of course, dies at once ; 
aii4 a commoD observer, pulling it up, would suppose the disease 
had just commenced, when in fact it had terminated. 

Since adopting the mode of watering as recommended above, I do 
not recollect losing a single plant. I wish particularly to be understood,. 
that at every shifting or repotting of the pkmts, I use a quantity of 
broken pots for drainage, increasing this quantity with the size of 
the pots, from one to three indies. If you would allow me to sug- 
gest to you to copy from that excellent wojrk, Robert Sweet's Hot- 
house and Green-house Manual, his concluding paragraph on the 
cultivation of the genus Amaryllis, on draining pots, I think it would 
be of great benefit to many of your readers, particularly those wha 
are fond of growing plants in rooms ; I am convinced, with him, that 
there are more plants killed or badly grown, by this simple process 
not being properly attended to, than from any other cause. 

The seed of the Schizanthus pinnatus may be sown at any season 
of the year ; it will flower in about four months, from the seed,, 
equally well in winter as in the summer. To cultivate it out of doors, 
the seed should be sown about this time in a gentle heat, the plants 

Jotted once to give them strength, and the first or second week in 
une, turned into the flower borders in a well sheltered situation; 
but from the delicate habit of the plant, it being very easily broken 
by wind or heavy rains, I am doubtful if it will ever be grown in such 
perfection out of doors, as in tbe green-house, or a good airy room. 
The sportive character of this plant adds very much to its beauty. 
We have flowered about forty plants this winter, scarcely two of 
which were alike in the color of their flowers, and many of then^ 
very distinct, as much so, as many florlst^s flowers. 

Tours, David Haggerston. 

Watertoumy Aprily 1835. 



Art. VIII. On the Culture of ** Epigcea repens" By R. 

Having lately met with some fine plants of ^ Epigaa repens^ 
growing in an unusual situation, viz. on a moist, rocky, hill-side^ 
among moss, I was led to think that this beautiful vernal plant might 
be successfully cultivated on rock-works, by imitating the same situa- 
tion. Completely imbedded in the long, velvety carpet of " Foly- 
trichum commUne^^^ (Hair itioss,) they formed a pleasing contrast 
with it, by their delicate white flowers. 

The excellence of moss, in preserving many plants in perfect 
health, which are otherwise impatient of cultivation, is well known, 
and I see no reason why this desirable plant, could not become an 
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kunible but interesting occupant of a shady border, or rock-wariCy 
with the ^^ lAnnaa borealis^^ and ^^ Mitcheua ripens" which it re- 
sembles so much in general habits. It is one oi the earliest floral 
harbingers of spring, and would find a welcome in any good ooUec* 
tioR of native plants. I could wish that some one might improve 
this hint. R, 

Pittshurgj Pa.y Aprils 1835. 



Art. IX, Observations on the Culiivation of Annuals; toitk an 
Account of those choice and beautiful of late Introduction ; and 
Remarks on the Varieties most suitable for fUxniing in Masses* 
By the Conductors. 

In our last we detailed the method of cultivating several of the 
most beautiiiil tender annuals ; but as the season has now so far 
advanced, we omit the particular mention of any more varieties in 
that class. We were particular to select such as were the most dif- 
ficult of cultivation, and if our directions were attended to, we are 
confident there will not have been a failure. Most tender annuals 
wttl succeed very well if planted in May, when the weather is fine, 
but their bloom will not be either so beautiful, or of so long durationi 
as if (rianted earlier in the hot-bed. We proceed now to enumerate 
some of those of the second and third class. It would be impossible, 
in the short space we are allowed in this article, to particularize but 
a few ; we shall consequendy select the newest and most showy. 
Some of the varieties have never been grown in this country, and 
we have had recourse to some of die English periodicals fx general 
infimnation. 

HALr-HARDT AND Hardy Annuals. Theso should be sown in 
the open border ; the former not until the middle of this month, un- 
less the weather is very fine and favorable. The latter may be 
sown immediately, and will generally vegetate without much care. 

Eschsdidlizia caKfomica. This brilliant annual, (and peren- 
nial,) is a native of California, on the North-West Coast, and was 
introduced into England by Mr. David Douglass, the London Horti- 
cultural Society's Botanist, in 1826. Its native habitat is on light 
iiry, sandy soil, where it flowers in the greatest beauty all the year. 
The seeds should be sown, if possible, the latter part of April ; but 
«arly in May will answer. A warm dry spot, on a light sandy soil, 
should be selected, and the seeds sown where the plants are intend- 
ed to remain ; as all the Papaverace® family are very impatient ot 
transplanting ; their spindle, carrot shaped roots, without any smaH 
- fibres, preventing their safe removal ; we have known plants so much 
iigured as not to attain to a flomsring state, until die weather was too 
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on the North-West Coast. The plants will flower rather stronger 
and more profusely, if the seed is planted in April ; but they will 
have abundance of flowers, if not planted until the middle of this 
month. Select a situation where the soil is not enriched in the least, 
as such is extremely injurious to their health ; they will flourish 
finely in a light turfy loam, or loam and decayed leaves. We have 
often had several plants die off at once ; and could not account for it 
irom any other cause, than from too rich a soil ; there is a white 
variety. When both of them are grown in large masses, they 
are the greatest ornaments of the flower border. 

Calhmpelis ^ca^er (Rough-podded Calampelis). This exquisitely 
beautiful climber, formerly known under the name of Ecremocarpus 
scaber, is of late introduction : it is a perennial, but flowers the first 
season. It is a valuable addition to our limited list of climbing plants, 
and should find a place in every garden ; the flowers are produced 
in panicles or racemes, and are of a bright orange color ; it flowers 
profusely in the latter part of summer, and should be protected 
through the winter in a warm cellar or green-house. We do not 
know but what it may stand our winters, if protected with leaves, &c. 
We have not, however, yet made the trial. The seeds should be 
sown at this time, in a warm situation, and if the weather should be 
dry, they should be watered, as they require to be kept rather damp 
while vegetating ; the seeds, very often, lie six months in the 
ground before they come up. When the young seedlings have 
made five or six leaves, they should be transplanted into the open 
ground, or into pots. If placed in the green-house, the plants wOl 
continue to flower until December. 



Art. X. Short Communication, 



Culture of the Tigridia pavonia. This beautiful bulbous root is 
cultivated in the easiest manner. If it b desirous to have them flower 
early, the bulbs should be potted in small (No. 2) pots, filled with a 
compost of loam, leaf-mould, and sand, in equal parts, and placed in 
a hot-bed ; when they have made leaves two or three inches in 
length, they should be repotted into the third size, adding a little 
more loam to the soil. Place the pots in a warm situation, until they 
begin to flower, when they should be set in a shady place, or carried 
to the parlor, as their flowers remain open much longer than when 
exposed to the sun. If planted in the border, they should be set in 
a warm place, in a light, sandy soil. Protect the bulbs from frcfit 
upon the approach of cold weather. 

.YourS^ S. SWEETSEIU 

Cafohridg^rt, April, 1835. 
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REVIEWS. 

Art. I. An Address delivered before the Columbian Horticultural 
Society, at the first annual exhibition, June Qth, 1834. By Georob 
Watterston, Esq. Pamphlet, 8vo. pp. 33. Washington, 1834. 

Bt the kindness of the author we have received a copy of this 
very interesting and eloquent address. It is with great pleasure that 
we read the addresses which are delivered before the various Agri- 
cultural and Horticultural Societies throughout the country. Thev 
not only afford gratiGcation and delight to every lover of Horticul- 
ture, but they are greatly instrumental in promoting the spread of a 
taste ibr its agreeable and innocent pursuit ; creating a more lively 
interest in its advancement and future progress, and exciting a greater 
desire for the possession of the beautiful, as well as the useful pro- 
ductions of the vegetable kingdom. 

The address by Mr. Watterston was the first delivered before the 
Columbian Horticultural Society, of which he is Corresponding Sec- 
retary. We have been highly entertained with a perusal of it, and 
we have made a few extracts which will, we think, be exceedingly 
interesting to our readers. Mr. Watterston commences by passing 
a just encomium on the pleasure, as well as the benefit to be derived 
from a love of Hoiticultural pursuits. Its salutaiy and good effects 
upon the young — the agreeableness and pleasure it affords in man- 
hood — and the charms and attractions it presents to old age-^-are 
described by him in a very felicitous manner. 

Mr. Watterston proceeds : — 

^ To none, however, is the garden a source of higher and purer enjoy- 
ment than to the female sex. Their senvihilitjes being more acute, thev 
relish, with greater intensity the beauty which surrounus ihem, and which 
they • cannot fail to behold in every border, and Aower-woven arbor — in 
every plant and shrub and tree over whiph the eye glances as it roams 
amidst the voried lK>auties of a well cultivated g:irden. To them the floral 
department Ss an object of especial attraction. The cxqiiiHite coloring, and 
the delicate and graceful forms of the productions of Flora, are nicely 
adapted to the fine perception of beauty which exists in the female mind. 
In what region of the world, in what condition of life, does not the love of 
flowers prevail among females? ]n the lowly coltoge, as well as the mag- 
nificent palace, it displays itself in the floral wreath, and the woodbine, and 
jessamine, and rose, that diffuse their fragrance and decorate the latticed 
window of the humble dwelling of innocence and poverty. In the popu- 
lous city, where the want of ground prevents the indulgence of their favor- 
ite pro()enr<ity in its full extent, the windows and parlors of their habitationa 
aro often found ornamented with the rose, the miyrnionette, and the gerani- 
um. * But who,' says Boursault, * does not love flowers ? They emiiellish 
our gardens ; they give a more brilliant lustre to our festivals ; they are the 
interpreten of ovr affisetiono; they are the teetunoniab of oar gratitude. 
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We present them to those to wliom we are tinder obligations ; they are ofteo 
necessary to fbe pomp of our religious ceremonies, and they seem to asso- 
ciate and mingle their perfumes with the purity of our prayers, and the 
homage which we address to the Almighty. Happy are those who love and 
cultivate them/ There is, moreover, in the well cultivated garden, a placid 
beauty and a stillnera and repose suited to the tranquillity of domestic life, 
and which, in the bustle and excitements of the world, make us hope, like 
the poet Cowley, that we may be able *one day to retire to a small house 
and a large garden.' There is much truth in the observation of Mrs. Uof- 
land, * our firat most endearinff and sacred associations are connected with 

gardens ; our most simple and most refined perceptions of beauty are com- 
ined with them, and the very condition of our being, compels us to the 
cares, and rewards us with the pleasures attached to them.' The Greeks 
appropriated their celestial gardens to the gods ; and the Mahometans, says 
Phillips, reserve their flowery lawns and umbrageous bowers for scenes pf 
future bliss. To the fair sex may be attributed many of the improvements 
and beauties which are now 60 conspicuous in the ornamental or landscape 
garden. The wonderful hanging gardens of Babylon are said to owe their 
origin to the Queen of Nebuchadnezzar, who to pacify her regrets at leav- 
ing the country in which she was born, ond which appeared so beautiful by 
coiitrast, erected the famous terraces, covered with trees, and supporting 
rural seats, fountains, and banqueting halls, which formed one of the won- 
ders of the world. But, whatever may have been the influence exercised 
by woman in the formation and improvement of the gardens of antiquity, it 
is certain that there is no deftartment of nature so appropriate to the female 
hand as the cultivation of flowers. ' F*:)wers seem intended for ifie embel- 
lishment of the fnir and for the ornament of the s|K>t where they ti-ead. 
Their s went perfumes have such influence over nil our sensations, that in 
the midst of flowering shnibs the most acute grief generally gives way to 
the sweetest melancholy. When our home or domestic companions are en- 
compassed by the shrubbery, our situation then approaches nearest to a ter- 
restrial paradise.' There is, perhaps, no object in nature more pleasing 
than a young and iH^autiful womnii, blooming in innocenre and loveliiie&x, 
se»»ii amidst a finrtcMTw of flow(.TJ>, herself the fhircst. siistaiinrig tfie dnopiiig 
lily, or mliniiiisfeiiiig to ili(* iiomisliinciii of the f.xiiniKiiii';: lifaiitics ot the 
rose." 

Mr. Watterston continues witli an arcmir.t of tliP pioirn^-s of Hor- 
ticukure, Botany, Landscape Gn'ltnnu. ^vr. 

In speaking of the iinprov.iliil'fy oi vt'j:n:i')ie irat'Kv, hv re- 
marks : — 

"But tn render ouhivjiiion ^ff-M tual, TlorlM'tiltiire .is a sci« in-' rfqiiircs, in 
addition to Botany, i lie nii I and ro-o|H*rM!inn oI'iiiIk r liraiiclus ofkiiuvvl.Ml^*', 
among wliirh iho most itniiortaiit an* Chemistry, MiiuTalo^y, Rural An-lii- 
terture, and Entomolo|?y. The m:Wn ilic ganleiicr should be arqiiaitiied 
with the various materials, or substances, of which the earth that he tills is 
composed, that he may, with grea*t:r certaiiuy ami l>eiicfir, know how to 
adapt the plant to its most con^^enial soil, and the soil t<» the plant. A ktMiw- 
ledge of the properties of compost, the manner in which lands are enriched, 
tbe causes of their fertility, the peculiar character of each soil, the effect 
and operation of different manures on vegetation, &c., are indiH^iensable to 
the skil ul horticulturist. Ruml Architecture, Hydraulics, and Mechanics 
form no inctmsiderable portion of tlie necessary information of the land- 
scape gardener. Indeed 

* Ce noble emploi demande un artiste qui pense 
Frodigtte de geniei mais non pas de depense.'— Dslille. 
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^ But to tbe practical horticulturist no bnincfa of physical science is more 
Useful and im|>ortant than Entomology. Small os the objects may be ot 
which it treats, and insignificant as it may seem to the generality of man<> 
kindy it is, nevenheless, highly interesting in itself^ and of great and obvious 
utility to the gardener. The matchless wisdom and perfection of God are 
not less strikingly manifested in the formation of this class of animated be* 
iBg^ than in the other portions of his animal kingdom. The lairy and gor- 
geous butterfly, and the brilliant beetle, are as exquisitely imagined and a4 
elaborately executed as the most splendid floral production of his band. To 
these * valued miniatures, nature has given the most delicate touch and high« 
est finish of her pencil. Numbers are armed with a glittering mail like Inir- 
Dlshed gold ; in others is the dazzling radiance of iiolished gems ; some are 
decked with what looks fike liquid drops, or plates of gold and silver ; some 
vie with flowers in the delicacy and variety of their colors ; others in tho 
texture of their wings ; and others in the rich cottony down that clothed 
them.' Their instinct and magical transformations excite our admiration 
and astonishment. In the wonderful meuimorphosis of the insect tribe, 
paMtng from the inert mass, the efg,^. to the perfect animal, through all thaif 
diflerent stages of existence, we cannot fail to recognize an analogy between 
these physical changes and that w^nch our immoruil spirits are destined to 
undergo ; and I cordially concur, with an able writer on this subject, in the 
belief ** that one of the great purposes of the Deity in creating his insect 
kingdom was to excite this sentiment (a belief in the resurrection) in the 
human heart, and to raise by it the contemplative mind to look forward to a 
poenble revival from the tomb, as the butterfly flrom its sepulchral chrysalis.* 

The value of Horticultural societies are particularly mentioned) 
and the Cemeteries of Pere la Chaise at Paris, and of Mount Au 
bum in omr vicinity, are spoken of in terms of the highest praise* 



Art. IL The Southern Agriculturist and Register of Rural Jlf^ 
fairs, £dited by A. E. Miller, Esq. In Monthly numbers, 8vo» 
$5 per annum. No. IV. for April. 

We have received tire numbers from the commencement of the 
present volume, (the Vlllth of the work) of this very excellent 
Agricultural periodical. We should have before taken notice of it) 
as also several other valuable and highly usejfiil publications on the 
subject of Agriculture ; but we have been so far compelled, for want 
of room, to defer them until a more favorable opportunity ofllers, fat 
us to speak of them more particularly. The former editor of the 
Southern Agriculturist, J. D. Legare, retired from his arduous duties 
with the close of the last year, and the successorship has been taken 
by Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Legare was a very able and courteous editor^ and the success 
of his work was ample proof that he did not labor in vain, to advance 
the science of Agricuhure in the southern States. We have no feaf 
but his successor will sustain the high character of the work. 

VOL. I.— NO. V. M 
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In the April number we find the conclusion of an article on the 
cuhivation of the Peach Tree, by a correspondent. We extract the 
following, on the prevention of the Aphides and Curculio from 
infecting the trees ; the method recommended for the latter insect is 
new to us, and probably to most of our readers. We have never 
heard of this insect's infecting peach trees, in this region : our plum 
trees, however, have of late yeai's lost nearly all their fruit firom theiv 
ravages : — 

**The next enemy calculated very much to injure the tree, and prevent ite 
bearing, are very small brown insects called •Aphides ; these commence their 
depredations by collecting in great clusters, upon the eaily shoots, occaiioii- 
ing the young and tender leaves to curl up, and finally to die, de|iriviDg the 
tree of that portion of nourishment, which it derives from the atmosphere 
through its leaves ; they prefer young to old trees, and the ends of the 
branches of the new wood, to those of more maturity. I have known a 
moderate sized tree in the course of a few days literally covered with tbem^ 
and all its foliage and blossoms entirely destroyed ; the tree survived^ but 
bore no fruit even the succeeding year. To counteract the depredations of 
this insect, vinegar is said to be a very powerful application. I have gen^ 
rally succeeded before the evil progressed too far, by saturating a commoo 
bottle of lime-water with corrosive sublimate, and with a small painteHe 
brush, applied tlie mixture to their several groups, which instantly destroyed 
them. Nay, so delicate are they, that the slightest pressure of the bnisb upon 
them, would destroy them, although during the late severe weather, I saw 
them upon the body of a small tree entirely encrusted in ice fur days with- 
out sustaining any injury. 

^* The insects I have described, injure the fruit by their attacks upon the 
tree. There is one class, however, that depredate immediately upon the 
fruit, called the Curculio, a species of weevil of the order CoUopiera—of 
this genus from 800 to 1000 species have been enumerated, and it is believed 
that many have escaped observation. Among these are to be found tbe va- 
rious insects that infest granaries, eating their way into grains of corn, leav- 
ing nothing but the husk ; they are to be found in other seeds, in the inside 
of artichokes, thistles, and other plants ; also in various kinds of nuts, as 
chestnuts, hnzlonuts, &.c. Tlie Curcti/to, perhaps the most destructive of all 
insects to fruit, muy be described in common parlance as a very small 
winged beetle that emerges from its chr3'i«alis state, about the time of the 
early formation of the fruit in Fprin^r ; they crawl up the tree, being rather 
awkward on the wing; when in sufficient numbers, they de(K)sit an egg in 
each fruit, preferring, in all cases, the smooth skin to the rough. This egg 
soon hatches, and tlje larva, feeding on the fruit, in process of time occa- 
sions it to drop ; the worm immediately descends into the earth, and be- 
comes a chrysalis ; remniniiig in that state din'ing the whole winter, it be- 
comes converted into a Curculio, ready prepared for fresh depredations. So 
reluctant arc they to use their wing8, that Dr. Tilton states, that two treee 
standing so near to each other as to touch, the fruit of one was destroyed 
whilst that of the other escaped. 1 can vouch for a similar circumstance in 
relation to my own trees. 

♦* Amongst the many remedies proposed for this evil, the most important, 
are those which are calculated to prevent the larv<B from passing into the 
chrysalis state. In large orchards, hogs are invaluable, for as soon us a fruit 
falls, it is eaten up by them, thus preventing the worms from passing in the 
earth. In small orchards, a peach that has fallen should immediately be 
picked up, and the worm contained in it destroyed ; in these, fioultry nhoiild 
ne freely admitterl, as they wo: kl invariably seek fur the hidden worm in tbe 
fallen fruit. The moat eflfectual method, however, to guard against tbe evil 
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I am epeakinfT o^» '^ to paye the ground ; I do not mean as some do, lay a 
few bncks without mortnr around a tree; this is useless. The yard or 
ground, must be substantially paved with brick and mortar, or rammed with 
dead oyster shells, so as to present a hard surface. The utility of this expe- 
dient IS very apparent ; for when the fruit fills, and the worm leaves its hab- 
itation in search of winter quarters in the earth, its progre^ss will be arrested 
by the impervious nature of ihe surface, and its destruction rendered certain. 
This could not be effected unless the pavement extended beyond the outer 
blanches of the tree ; for it is evident, the pavement could not protect the 
tree against those worms that should full beyond its range. In paving, the 
ground should be previously well manured. Dr. Tilotson remarks, that in 
|iaved ground the trees may be set very close, the excess of rain being car- 
ried on by the |mvement, and their luxuriance being thus restrained, such 
trees must not only produce great crops, but from the effect of the sun on 
the naked pavement, the fruit must be of the finest quality." 



MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Art. I. General Notices. 

Ckenopbdium Quinbct. Humboldt states (as we have quoted in the Encye. 
of Gardi 2d edit., §d48,) that this plant, in Mexico, ranks in utility with the 
potato, the maize, and the wheat The leaves are used as spinach or sorrel, 
or as greens; and the seeds in soups and broths, or as rice. Throughout 
great part of South America, and especially in Peru, the seeds are in as com- 
mon use as rice is in Hindostan. The seeds are considered more heating 
than rice, and on that account they are frequently given to domestic poultry 
to make them lay early. The plant is an annual, and in general appearance 
resembles the .^triplex hort^nsis, or French spinach ; and, under the same 
circumstances of soil, climate, &c., will grow to about the same height as 
that plant. The seeds are small, yellowish white, round, somewhat flattened, 
about a line in diameter, and, on a cursory glance, might be mistaken for 
those of millet. Mixed with the latter seeds, and fermented, a pleasant kind 
of beer is said to be produced. They are contained in a single envelope, 
from which they are very easily separated. The QutTiba was first introduced 
into England in 1822; and it has ripened seeds at Kew. No particular no- 
tice, however, appears to have been taken of the plant till this season, when 
it has been grown by A. B. Lambert, Esq., V. P. L. S., at Boy ton^ where it 
has ripened abundance of seeds on plants varying from 3 fl* to 7 ft. in height 
These seeds Mr. Lambert will, no doubt, distribute all over Europe ; and, 
we trust, the plant will now have a fair trial both in gardens and fields. To 
do any good in producing nutritious seeds, the plant should be subjected to 
field culture, in which we see not the slightest difiSculty. It might be sown 
very thinly in drills, 3 ft. apart, at about the same season as barley, and the 
plants afterwards thinned to the distance of 1 ft. apart There appears, at 
present, no reason whatever why it should not become as common in the 
fields of Europe as barley, wherever that grain can be cultivated. In the 
mean time, we hope it will be tried first in gardens, in order to raise abun« 
dance of jieed for future experiments jn the field.— Gard Magazine, 
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Art. II. Foreign MfUces^ 

Coloring of Garden WaU$. — ^Take a quantity of Lime-stone, as it comes 
frtshtvom the kiln, according to the extent of walling desired to be washed 
over. Shick it with cold water ; have ready some finely sifled, clean, sharp 
sand, and mix it with the iinely slacked <juick-linie, (in n large water tub, foi* 
the convenience of removal where required,) in tlie same proportion which 
18 practised by builders in prejmring a good cement for brick laying; add to 
it such a proportion of the best bright red ochre, or raddle, as, when dry, be- 
comes a lively blush, or pink color. This color, when laid upon the walls, has 
a cold raw appearance; but if dovble the quantity ot btst bright Yellow Ochre 
be added to that of the red, it gives a tint that is warm, rich, and pleasing. 
Thin the mixture Avith cold water, till of the consistency of well prepared oil 
paint It is applied to the walls with the usual white wash bnishes, and 
wben put into the method, any expert laborers lay it on expeditiously and 
well. In using, stir it well up, so that the sand, &c^ be kept suspended in 
the water, to b^ taken up in its required proportion, with the brushes. 

When the trees are all unnailed, and the shoots and branches carefully 
tied into bundles, and drawn to stakes, from the walls, previous to laying on 
the mixture ; it is of importance that all moss and lichens, &c., be scoured 
off from the face of the bricks, by nibbing them over with a free gritted stone, 
and water, or with an iron scraper, taking out all liad bricks, replacing them 
with sound ones, and repairing all the bad joints, &c. In laying on the color, 
it is of the greatest consequence that it lie well worked into every chink, 
hole, and crevice in the face of the walls ; for they are more effectually pre- 
served from the frost and wet ; and the hybernaculcum of insects are tlie 
more effectually destroyed, and will well repay to be repeated every second 
or third year. — Hort. Reg. for January. 
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Weather and Climate at SL Augustine. — Extract of a letter to H. Huxlejr 
k> Co., dated Augustine, East Florida, February 23d, 1835. 

You will like to hear of events at Augustine, and sorry 1 am to announce 
disastrous tidings. I believe I have eaten my last orange for some months. 
I had congratulated myself on escaping from therieors of a northern winter, 
but alas ! ^ from Scylla we fall into Churybdis.'* When I saw the accounts 
of the unheard of severity of your winter, I thought myself lucky to be here 
in Florida, but alas! on the 8th February, after a little rain, the wind veered 
to the north-west, and a keen frost set in, rivalling the severity of your 
general winter ; thermometer stood at 8 above zero ; water of all kinds froze 
ui mv room. You ma^ perhaps be aware that houses in this city are built 
for the temperature of*^ 60** ; have few windows, terraced floors, air holes 
plenty ; are therefore little adapted to such frosts as we have experienced, 
rrior to this unfonunate visitation all looked £ay and cheerful, the beautiful 
green of the orange grove, sparkling with its Hesperian fruit (second crop), 
was a gladsome sight ; the young blossoms were fast appearing, and in a few 
days we should have inhaled an Indian perfume, from the thousand groves 
around us ; a few annuals had commenced blowing. Alas ! how changed 
the scene. The trees are now of a yellow ochre color, the pendent fruit 
looks parboiledi and, worst of all, the sbools of last year's growth are all de-» 
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Btroyed. How far the mischief may reach,! cannot say ; the month of May 
win tell the damage ; that it is extensive, there is no doubt, but at least 
$100,000 will not pay it. I have heard from one hundred miles South — ^the 
rattans and cane seed are all killed, so that sugar planters and orange grow- 
ers share alike. St. Augustine was rising in wealth, and a stir of improve* 
ment was visible, but I fear that this will be a severe check to improvemenL 
Groves that readily commanded $2000 to 3000, are now not worth a thini of 
the value. On the ^th Jnnuury, tlin thermometer stood at 72 ; on the 8th 
February, only 8 above zero. Do you furnish greater extremes at New 
York ? There are a few specimens of hentieqnen agave here, liut they would 
not stand the low temperature, they were killed. I have not yet heard 
whetlier this cold blo^t extended to latitude 26, 1 hope, for Dr. Perrine^s 
sake, not; his statement of the cliinnte of Augustine is very correct. I have 
not yet received the New York Farmer for February ; will yuu see that it in 
forwarded to me. — «Y. F. Farmer, 

Preventive for the Tvmip Ihf^-^On the 12th and 14th April, 18d4, early 
cabbages and radishes were sown in drills in ground newly dug, and covered 
immediately by these millinett l)oxes, of which I have about sixty, but used 
only ten or twelve for this purpose, together with four hand glasses or boxes 
used for raising early melons and cucumbers — these boxes are like hot-bed 
finames in miniature, and contain four small panes of glass each. The plants 
came up and prospered equally well in coch, or if there was any advantage, 
it was with those under the millinett. No flea or bug was seen, and the l)ox- 
es were kept on until the plants were thinned, and the leaf so fiur advanced 
as to be out of the power of the insect. On the fifth of May, winter cabba* 
ges, savoys, and cape brocoli were sown, and treated in the same way, and 
with equal success. In both cases the bug did attack the plants after the 
eovers were removed, but without any iniurious efifect. In the last case no 
hand glasses were used, and only ten millinett boxes, twelve inches square 
each, under which twice as many plants were raised as were wanted here^ 
though no account of the number was kept.-— A". Y, Foarmer, 

Peach Threes kiUed by the Winter. — ^The cultivators of the peach tree io 
New Jersey— where the business is prosecuted on a very extended scale — 
have suffered great loss by the severe weather of the late winter. The fol- 
lowing paragraph is from the Woodbury, N. J., paper: 

*^ Since our last we learn, from good authority, that in addition to the loss 
of the peach crop, both the bearing and the nursery trees are destroyed. It 
is supposed they were killed by the severe frost on the night of the 20th 
September last. It will reauire five yenrs time to bring ttie peach crop to 
the same perfection it was last summer." 

In the vicinity of Baltimore, we hear, the most extensive peach orchards 
will yield no fruit the coming season, in consequence of the frost— JFVirHur 
asnd Gardener, 

Howers and Mitwe Plants that bloom in Marchf in Charleston, S. C. — Our 
season has been unusually backward, and many native plants that commonly 
bloom in March have, as yet, scarcely made their appearance. We have 
noticed around our city the C^rcis canadensis and the Acer rCibrum, in full 
flower. The ChaptAlia iotegrif51ia, and three species of our native Violet — 
the Vi61a cuculita, vill6sa and primuliiblia, and a Syngenesous plant. Gym- 
nostyles stolonifera, growing sparingly at Hampstead, in the vicinity of 
Charleston. We have also observed the common Chick weed, Alune [?] me- 
dea, and the Gratidla virginica, aiid in our oardens, the Tulips, Ranuncu- 
lus' Hyacinths, Stocks and Wall Flowers, Narcissus, &c. &Cn have been 
reij orpamentaly though less so than in other yewn^-r-So/M/sm 4griciitturiaL 
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Art. IV. CaUa at Gardens and JSTurseries. 

Wm hnre made our caUs at several of the Gardens and Nurseries, and 
have been gratified to observe the very rapidly increasing taste for Floricul- 
tural productions. New and beautiful plants have been added to several 
collections during the spring, and larger additions are expected. The present 
year, we think, will show a greater advancement in Horticulture than any 
previous one. We have been necessitated to make our notes as short as 
possible, in order to give place to our correspondents. 

C^uaiestovm Vineycard, Thomas Mason. — .April. This place, so well known, 
and ibnnerly under the superintendence of Mr. Haggerston, now gardener to 
J. P. Gushing, Esq., is undergoing several alterations. Mr. Mason has rooted 
out most of the vines which were planted by Mr. Haggerston, and have oc- 
cupied the ground for several years. This he was induced to do, as they 
suffered from the mildew, and produced but very little fruit He thinks the 
■oil, which is a strong loam, rather prejudicial to them, and the great expo- 
■urs of the place to the weather, the cause of their un productiveness. He 
now intends planting several peach and plum trees, and to train them to the 
old grape trellises, (every other one of which, however, he has bad removed,) 
thus giving the sun greater action upon the soil. 

Mr. Mason informed us, that he had destroyed all the old strawberry beds, 
except one, and had replanted the healthy young runners, after manuring and 
well preparing the soil. The old beds had been planted several years, and 
had become overrun with grass, &c. The first Keen's seedlings in the country 
were introduced to this garden by Mr. Haggerston. The raspberry bushes, 
of which there is here a good stock, look well, and will produce a fine crop. 
In the house which was built for grapes and peaches, and which is without 
a flue, the plants have been almost wholly destroyed by the extreme cold of 
the last winter. The vines which are planted inside, Mr. Mason cut down 
even with the surface of the border. The peach trees are in bloom, but the 
flowers begin to fall, and the foliage to turn yellow. The cause must have 
been from the wood not being well ripened ; as peach trees, out in tlie 
garden, have not been near so much injured. 

In the green-house, the grape vines will be in blossom in the course of a 
few days. The main stems of the vines, where they enter the house, are 
too near the flue, and the great heat which was required to be kept up during 
the severe weather, has injured them materially. We would here suggest to 
those who are building green-houses, and intend to introduce grape vines, 
the importance of placing the front flue at least eighteen inches from the 
stems of the vines. It is impossible to expect a good crop, if their shoots are 
nearly dried up by the warmth from the flue, for half of the winter. Mr. 
Mason has the largest stock of that most desirable plant, the Tea Rose, that 
we have ever seen ; we counted upwards of fifty flowers open. He has, also, 
two or three good plants of the yellow Tea. 

Bdnumi Plaee^ fFaiertown^ /. P. CusMngt Esq, — We have but room to say, 
that the conservatory is now in its greatest elegance. The Geraniums are in the 
heighth of their splendor; among the numerous varieties, we noticed Mary, 
Queen of Scots : it is a late addition to our ganlens, but it Is one of very 
great beauty ; it is somewhat in the style of the Washingt6nian, but the petals 
of a brighter red, and the lines and stripes on the upper ones much darker;, 
it has also the good properties of free growth, and fine foliage. 

In the stove we observed in flower the Cyrtantbus obliqua, for the first 
tune, we presume, in this vicinity. It is a most superb species of this elegant 

fenus, belonging to the Amarvllides. The flowers are pro<luced on the 
ead of a stem about two feet liigh, and are pendulous, of an orange and 
green color, resembling, somewhat, in general habit, the Crown imperial^ 
Sat not havinf that coarw appearance ; the petals being of a very delicate 
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texture^ and the colon very bright. The vines coiled in pots, are sfaowiog 
a few clusters of fruit, but not equal to Mr. liaggerston's expectations. 

Brooklinej T. H. Perkins^ Esq, — The grapes and peaches in the vineries, 
are now mostly in full bloom ; in one house we noticed some trees which 
had on fruit of quite a large size. In the small pit mentioned in a former 
Dumber (p. 74), Mr. Cowon will have ripe grapes in the course of six weeks. 
In the grapery, which Mr. Perkins has heated on the hot water system, with 
small pipes, the vines are growing vigorously, and showing fruit in abun- 
dance. It will be recollected, that these pipes burst early in the spring, just 
as Mr. Cowan had commenced forcing, which stopped all further progress 
at that time j he has since had them repaired, and in operation about a 
month ; nothing, he informed us, can suriNiss this system for forcing ; the 
heat is warm and bland, and is kept up to 75° with very little fuel. 

In the green-house the vines on the rafters are showing a great crop of 
fruit ; from the front to the top of the house, they present one continued line 
of clusters. Mr. Cowan's system of pruning is somewhat on the filan recom- 
mended by Mr. Russell in this number, (with the exception of cutting in 
every other vine). We here observed Erica venicillMa, 1ongifl6ra and grandi* 
fl6ra in bloom ; what an exquisitely beautiful genus is the Erica ? if we could 
cultivate but one tribe of plants, it should be this. The Camellias Mr. Cowan 
has removed from the green- house to one of the graperies ; they are mak- 
ing a fine growth. Two or three ppecies of the Rock rose (Cystines), were 
in full blossom; Rhododendron punctAtum, a pretty species, with light purple 
or blush colored flowers, in globose heads, was very beautiful. 

In the forcing grounds, Mr. Cowan has severnl frames, with melon plants 
just showing fniit : he cut the first cucumbers several days since. We are 
glad to see the improvements which are making at the various places. At 
Col. Perkinses Honie new fruit borders are being made, new walks laid out, 
&c. ; and at Mr. Cushing':) we found Mr. Uaggerston busily engaged in clear- 
ing up the grounds, and improving the appearance of the garden and lawn. 



Aax. V. Notices of new and heaxUifvl Plants figured in the London JFTwi- 
cuUriral and Botanical Magazines : with some account of those which U 
would be desirable to introduce into our gardens. 

Edwards's Botanical Register, or Ornamental Flower Garden and Shrabbery. 
Each number containing eight figures of Plants and Shrubs. In monthly 
numbers, As. colored, Zs. plain. Edited by John Lindle^, Ph. D., F. R. S., 
L. S., and G. S., Professor of Botany in thi* University of London. 

Curtis's Botanical Magazine, or Flower Garden Displayed, containing eij^ht 

JIates. In monthly numbers. 3^. 6d. colored, 3^. pl.in. Edited Inr William 
ackson Hooker, L L. D., F. R. A. and L. S., Regius Professor or Botany in 
the University of Glasgow. 

We commence with the first Nos. of the volumes of the above 
works for 1835, to give our readers a description of such beautiful 
and interesting Plants as are figured in them, worthy of introduction 
into our gardens. We had this in contemplation when we com- 
menced our Magazine, but deferred our notices until we should 
receive the Nos. of the present year. We believe they will prove 
one of the most interesting portions of our Magazine ; next to the 
possession of a new or rare plant, is the gratification of reading of its 
great beauty and elegance, its habits and its character ; mxd so fiir as 
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we can aid in furnishing our readei^ with such information, it will be 
our endeavor to do so. 

The works named at the head of this articlci as well as all others 
of a similar character, are very expensive, and not likely to be in the 
possession of but few amateurs or gardeners. We shall therefore 
make such extracts and remarks as will give the reader as distinct an 
idea as possible of every plant. 

We have arranged the different genera according to the natural 
system of Jussieu, taking the orders in course ; this method, we 
hope, if not particularly benefiting all our readers, will not be read 
with less interest. 

Class I. 

Plants having distinct flowers and sexes. 

Sub-class I. 

Exogenous or Dicotyledonous Plants, (with two seed leaves or cotyledons.) 

Division I. Plants with a polypetalous (many-leaved) corolla. 

III. RanunculdcecR, 
ANEMONE, 
▼itifolia. WaJlinh. Vine-leaved Anemone. Grows abont a foot and a half high ; 
perennial ; flowers white ; a native of Nepal ; increased by division of the 
root : figured in the Bot. Mag. t. 337G. 

This according to the plate is a very beautiful species of the 
Anemone, very few of which are cultivated in our gardens. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Wallich, " it is one of the commonest as well as most 
ornamental flower plants in Nepaul, where it grows in all the forests 
of the great valley and the surrounding mountains, delighting in the 
most shady, retired, and moist situations in the vicinity of rills and 
torrents." — (Bot Mag,, January.) 

LX. ProtedcetB. 
BANKSIA. 
speciosa. R. Brown. Showy Banksia. Flower not very ornamental, but valoed 
for its *' beautiful foliage and graceful habit." Bot. Register, 1. 1728. 

This " rare species" has never flowered but three times since its 
introduction into England. It is a native of '^ Lewis's Island, on 
the south coast of New Holland." — (Bot. Reg.y Jan.) 

C. SapinddcetB, 
EtTPHORIA. 
Xx>ngan. The Longan tree. A lender stove plant ; valued for its fruit ; grows to 
the size of a large tree in its native climate (China) ; Bot. Register, 1. 1729. 

" The Litchi and the Longan are two of the finest fruits that the 
Chinese possess." Both are occasionally sent to England as pre- 
sents, but they are never seen in the shops. They have, when im- 
ported, a brown shell, which in the former is prickly, in the latter 
simply warted, and contain a sincle seed surrounded in a succu- 
l«Dt aril, having much the taste of an excellent Raisin, only wore 
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irinious." This species has never produced fruit but onCe ia 
EDglaod.-^JSo/. Meg.y Jan.) 

CXLIV. Fortuldcea. 
CALANDRINIA. 
speciosa. Lindl. Sliowy C&lendrinia. An annual plant ; veiy sliowy and beau« 
tiful ; flowers from May to October ; grows aboat six inches in height ; propap 

gited by seeds, in sandy loam ; introduced from California to the London Hort. 
ociety's garden in 1831 ; figured in Bot. Mag. t. 3379. 

A beautiful species according to the plate, and highly desirable 
(or the flower border. It is somewhat similar to the C. graudiflora. 
Dr. Lindley states in the Bot. Reg. (July, 1834) that " when the 
sun b shining full upon it, with all its large, rich, crimson blossoms 
fully expanded, and reposing upon the soft, velvety bed formed by its 
succulent leaves, it is a most beautiful object.^' It should be grown . 
ki a dry situation, on a rather rich soil. 

We introduced the seed of this species this year, and have dls^ 
tributed it among several amateurs. We have also ourselves, sown 
a small quantity of the seed, the plants of which are now flourish* 
ing finely. 

CXLVni. Ficoidea. 

MESEMBRYANTHEMUM. 
cabrocinctum. Hatoorth. Red Eyed Fig Marigold. A green-house plant, floweti 
very profusely ; color of the blossoms a purpush red ; succeeds in a soil similar 
to tne other species ; figured in the Bot. Register, t. 1732. 

"This," says Dr. Lindley, " may perhaps be considered the flnest 
of this very extensive genus. It is nearly related to M. spectabiUf 
from which it differs in its larger flowers and leaves, and its connate 
bracts." It will resist as much cold as the Geranium (Pelargonium) , 
and will consequently be a very desirable species. In England Dr. 
Lindley thinks it will endure mild winters in. the open air; and in 
severe seasons it will only be " necessary to protect it with a few 
layers of matting from the wet." — (BoL Reg,, Jan.) 

DiyisioN II. Plants with a monopetalous corolla. 

CCV. Oledcea. 
8YRINGA W. 
Josikiea. Jacipnn. Lady Josika's Lilac. A hardy shrub ; in growth similar to 
the S. vulgaris ; it flowers in May ; propagated by cuttings and suckers ; in- 
troduced, we believe, in 1832 ; figured yi the Bot. Reg. t. 1733. 

'^ The addition to our gardens of a new species of Lilac, is an 
event of no little importance to all lovers of fine flowers and sweet 
odors. We are therefore happy to lay before our readers a figure 
of a plant which will probably be the most beautiful of the genus, 
on account of the deep color of its blossoms." The leaves are very 
dark green, nearly white beneath, and the flower of a deep stone- 
blue, disposed in a panicle less dense than the old kind. We 

VOL. I. — NO. V. A A 
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should judge from the plate that it would he a splendid additkni ta 
our gardens. There is no hardy plant which should not be pro- 
cured if possible ; the present species is peculiarly fitted to our 
climate, as it is a ^* native of Transylvania, in the county of Klaus- 
burg, near Sebes." It grows in stony places upon the territory of 
the Countess Rosalie Josika, born Czaky, after whom it has been 
named. It was first made known to Botanists by Baron von Jac- 
quin, at a meetmg of Naturalists at Hamburgh in 1830. The S. 
vulgaris, thought to have been only indigenous to Persia, has been 
found growing on " all the rocks along the Danube, at the military 
boundaries of Moldavia, Szaszka, Csiklova, Krassova." — (Bot Reg.j 
January.) 

CCVII. Primuldcea. 

ANAGALLIS W, 

Monelli. W. yar. Willmoreana. Wil]more'a Italian PimperneU ; a perennial 
like its paient A. Monelli ; flowers all summer ; increased by layers in peat 
and loam ; raised from seeds introduced from Madeira ; figured in the ^t. 
Mag. t 3380. 

A very beautiful variety of the pimpemell ; raised from seed by 
Mr. Willmore, and was supposed to be a new species. Dr. Hooker, 
however, thinks it only a variety of the A. Monelli, and has so 
named it.-— (Bot. Mag., Jan.) 

CCXI. 8crophularine<e. 
COLLINSIA. 

bicolor. Beatham. Two colored Collinsia ; an annual plant ; grows about a foot 
high ; flowers in August and September ; it grows in common garden soil ; in- 
troduced from California in 1833 -, Bot. Register, t. 1734. 

A " new and handsome hardy annual ;" the flowers are purple 
and white ; sent to the London Horticultural Society by Mr. David 
Douglas, where a few plants have been raised ; it is, however, still 
very raie ; it seeds plentifully, and will probably become as common 
as the C. grandiflora. — (Bot. Reg.^ Jan.) 

C. grandiflora is not so well known as it should be ; it is highly 
ornamental, and but little, if at all inferior to the C. bicolor. 

Sub-class II. 
Endogenous or Monocotjledonous Plants, (with one seed leaf or cotyledon.) 

CGXL. Orchideoi, 
HABENARIA. 

gigantea. Smith. Gigantic Habemaria ; a terrestrial orchideous store plant ; 

Sows four feet high; with white flowers; introduced from Bombay; Bot. 
agasine, t. 3374. 

The orchideous plants are not much cultivated in our gardens, but 
we have mentioned this en account of its great beauty. We hope 
they will, however, ere long attract more attention, and the beautiful 
species which abound in this family, become familiar to our gar- 
oeiMis* 
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Polatoes: 
CommoD, 

Chenangoei, 



per hairel... 
per buahef,. 
per barrel,. . 
per biubel,. 
per banel,.. 
per bushel,. 



Eastport, 

''•«««>'••'. isr, a 

Tomips : 

' \ per baikel (washed) 
Freoeh, per bushel,.. 

r pier barrel,.... 
OniODs, } per bushel,.. . 

(per bunch,.... 

Beets, per bushel, 

Parsnips, per bushel,. . . 
Carrots, per bushel, .... 

SalsifV, per dozen, 

Radishes, per bunch,. . . 
Horseradish, per pound. 
Garlic, per poand, 



GsM^es, Saladtf ^c. 

Oabbo^ea, per domo heads : 

Bed, 

Savoy, 

Drumhead, 

Biocoli, per head : 

White, 

Purple, 

Cauliflower, jMr head,. . • . . < 

Celery, per root, 

Lettuce, per head, 

Spinach, per peek,. ........ 
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To 
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50 


75 


75 
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6 


10 
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Squashes and 
Canada, per cwt 
Common crook-neck, 

Lima...... 

West-India, 



Pnt and Sveet Herbs* 

Parsley, per half peck 

Safe, per lb '.«.. 

Marjoram , 

Bavory, 

Spearmint, .*.• 



Apples: 
Baldwins, 



Fruits. 



per barrel... 
per bushel,. 



Peannalns'iP*'!*^*' 

» per bushel, 

»»-"•. l!:;Jr.'{;:::::: 

N. Y. Pippins, per barrel,.... 
Pears : 
Iron white, for baking, 

per barrel, 

per bushel, 

Sweet baking, per bushel, 

Old St. Germain, per doien,. . 
Quinces, per bushel, 

««'«"'••.!!:;»;:::::; 

Grapes, foreign, per pound, 

5h,. 



Pine Apples, eaci 
Oranges, per hundred,. 
Lemons, per hundred,. . . 
Chestnuts, per bushel,.. 

Almonds, per pound,. . . . 

Filberts, per pound, 

Gastana, iier pound,. . . . . 
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80 
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4 


4 
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4 
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00 
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50 
50 
00 

00 
00 
00 

14 
6 

C 



Remaeks. The oreyaleoce of the cold weather through the month, np te 
this time, has causea some advance on most of the principal articles. Lar|pe 
quantities have been shipped South, and the market appears to be much 
brisker than usuaL Potatoes have been taken in large quantities for ship- 
ping, and although the stock here has been large, the prices have advanced 
considerably, and become more firm. Perhaps it will be thought that we exag- 
gerate, when we state that nearly twenty thousand huihds have arrived since 
our last report. But such is the fact, and have been taken, by the carao, at 
M^'fiot cents per bushel. Turnips are doing better; those washed and 
nne in good demand. Onions, although the stock is much diminished, re- 
main the same. Very few are now wanted. Radishes come to band in 
abundance, and of better quality than former crops. The spring slock of 
Cabbages is neariy exhausted j but prices remain the same. Spinach is mora 
abundant. Dandelions have been brought forward in large quantities, and 
sold at twenty-lSve cents per peck. Of Squashes there is but a small stock ; 
a few fine ones we observed to-day, which were brought from New Hamp- 
shire ; they had been kept exceedingly well. Some Limas are still in the 
market. The West India kind, are now generally taken. Sales of Appjes 
are very brisk, and prices advanced ; large quantities are wanted for snip- 
ping ; pearmains are all gone. Pears for baking are yet to be had, but the 
demand for them is not great Cucumbers we have not yet put in our quo- 
tations, but we observed a few to-day ; they were held at nfW cents each* 
Cranberries are very scarce ; the last were taken at $10,50 per barrd* 

JBMoft, w%»nl 90ti^ 1835. M.T. 
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Art. VII. Aktssachusdts HorticvUural Society. 

Saturday^ March 2d(h. — ErkUnUd, — By Thomas Mason, Charlestown, Az^ 
ilea indica, Ph)6x subul^ta, CumeUia saeanqim van plena rbsea, Pyr^thrutn, 
Cyclamen p^rsicum, Roses, Genmiums, &c. &c. 

From the conservatory of J. P.Cushing, Esq., Watertown, a splendid variety, 
including, among a large number of species and varieties, Echium 8U|)^rbuin, 
Izia cioc^ta, Pitt68porum tobira and undulata, Epacris grandifl^ra, Eutaxin 
nnyrtit&lia, Gardenia florida, Hibiscus r6sa sinensis, Camellia myrtifbKa, Petu- 
nia nyctaginifl6ni, Schizanthus pinn^tus, Asclepias (sp?) and Erica ven- 
tric60a. Some beautiful Roses of the Red Moss and White Unique varieties^ 
Rosa odorata var. Itltea, (yellow Tea ;) several new Pelarg5niums, among 
which was Mary Queen of Scots ; Carnations, Pinki^ Stocks, Ozulis r66ea, 
S611ya heterophylla, Azalea phcBuicea, &c. &c. 

From Messrs. Winship— A large number of varieties ; among which were 
the Metroaid^ros lanceoUta, Schiz^thus, Maurandia Barclay&na, Roaes^ 
GeraDiums, &c. &c. 

From Messrs. Hovey — A fine hyacinth, called the Bouquet Tendre, or 
Waterloo ; it bad three spikes of flowers, numbering nearly fifty bells. 

Jlpril iih.^JSxhibUtd.'-EtmieT Beuii^ Pears, and Pinnock's Red Winter 
Apples. 

Jifril IMk, — ExhibiUd. — From Mr. S. Sweetser, Cambridgeport— P«6nia 
officm^is var. rCibra pl^na, Cyclamen p^rsicum, Roses, Canary asters. Stocks, 
Hyacinths, Verbena Aubldtia, Ag^ratum, Coronilla, &c &c. A fine speci- 
men of the LiUum candiduni, (White Lily,) from R. Rogerson, Esq. 

From Messrs. Hovey— General Woshington Hyacinth, with two spikes of 
flowers^ one of which was nearly twelve inches in length ; some of the bells 
measured two inches in diameter. 

Jl/nrU 18(&. — ^JSx^iiedL— R6sa Th^a, Strombio (a new superb French va- 
riety)! by Messrs. Hovey. 



Akt. VUI. Maryland HorticuUvral Society, 

At a meeting of the Council of the Maryland Horticultural Society, Satur-* 
day, March 28th, the following proceedings were had, viz. : 

Mr. Edward Kurtz exhibited a new and valuable Camellia jap6nioa^ 
raised by himself, from seed, and now in bloom for the first time. The seed 
was from the old Waratab. Its form is that of the Anemone flowered or 
Waratah ; the outer large petals, of a flue clear c^u'mino, beautifully veined 
with a deeper tint of tlie same color and cordate ; the cenure petals white, 
with occasional sulphur tinges, and beautifully pencilled with deep bright 
pink — many of them edged with yellow. It is entirely distinct from any 
other variety that has yet ap|)eared amongst us, and considered an addition 
to our ornamental collections sufficiently miportaiit to autliorize special no- 
tice and distinction. Therefore, 

Retolvedf That it be named by the Society CamiUia jap6niea Waraiah 
ZMm— that a correct drawing be obtained of the flower, at the expense of 
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the Society, and, together with a full deecription of the flower, be forwarded 
to the publisher of some Horticultural work, who may be williug to publish 
a colored lithograph of it. 

Ordered^ That the next annual Exliibition be held on the 27tb, 28th and 
li9th May next, and that Messrs. Edmondson, Kurtz, S. Feast, John Feast, 
Dr. Cohen, E. Thomas, and Charles E. Wethered, be appointed a Commit- 
tee to make the necessary arrangements. 

Resolvedj That a committee be appointed to make arrangements for pub- 
lishing the proceedings and notir*t;s of the Society in the different papers, 
and that Joseph King, jr. and Dr. Cohen compose the said Committee. 

Plants ExkibiiecL By Mr. Samuel Feast— Rhododendron orb6reum hy- 
bridum. (This is a new and most splendid variety, produced from seed in 
Scotland, and sent to this country before it had shown flower, and now in 
bloom for the first time here. Tlie head is thickly set with large flowers 
of a deep carmine, very clear and lively. It is considered a gre^t acquisition.) 
Azalea indica hybrida. (This also is a new variety. It differs from the 
cflshillea in the shape of the flower, which is of a better form, the two upper 
petals beine longer ; it is also more spangled ; but the chief and most im- 
portant diflerence consists in the number of flowers in the head, which in 
this is from five to nine, while in the ccerulea there are generally but one to 
three. The color of the hybrida is a rich pink, slightly tinged with blue.) 
Mr. Feast also exhibited twenty-seven varieties of Auricula, Genista canari- 
^oais, Coronilla glauca, Hakea saligna, Pitt6sporum undul^ta, Acacia au- 
gustit&lia and verticill^ta. Erica verticill^ta. Verbena Melindris, [chamosdrifb- 
Sa,] Oxali9 nova, &c. &c. 

Saiurday, April \\(h, — ExhUnted, — By Thomas Kehoe, gardener to CoL 
B. C. Howard, — A bunch of Rhubarb, and a fine head of Lettuce. Peter 
Naut, a bunch of Asparagus from the open ground ; excellent for the season. 
BvJohn Feast — Azalea phcenicea PiB6nia moutin Binksii, Alvssum saxa- 
tile, Cyclamen [i^rsicum. Pelargonium macranthon, glori6ea, and fair Ellen ; 
Geranium (sp.), Eupat6rium grandiflOra, Sparmannia afric^na; Acacia ar- 
mita. By Samuel Feast — Azalea phienicea, Mimulus Smithii, SchizAnthua 
p6rrigena, Cassia Slogans, R6sa Banksia lOitea, Leptosp^rmum muhifl6ra. By 
Edward Kurtz — Azalea indica ledifblia^ var. caBhilea and sp. — American 
Farmer and Gardener. 



Art. IX. Meteorological Notices, 

FOR UARCH. 



Thk prevalence of cold weather through the month of March has been 
almost unprecedented. The cold has been accompanied with several squalls 
of snow and rain, and two or three times with thunder and lightning, uiiusual 
in March. The prevalence of the winds have been westerly, and nearly half 
of the month cloudy and unpleasant. 

Thermometxr. — Mean temperature 29^ 3. Highest 60° — Lowest 6° 
below Zero. 

WiHDs.— N. six days— N. E. five— S. E. one— S. two— S. W. eight— W. 
■even— N. W. two. 

Character of (he Weather. Fizvx nine days— Fair ten days— Cloudt 
twelve days. 
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Art. X. Obituary, 

U5DXR this bead we intend to notice the death of those persons who have 
either themselves, or by their influence, promoted the advancement of Horti- 
culture ; and also to collect such information of the lives of eminent Botan- 
ists and Amateurs iu Gardening, as will be read with interest. 

We have now the painful duty to record the death of Robert Sweet, F. L. 
8., a very distinguished botanist ^nd author, and one of the most successful 
botanical cultivators and propagators. He died on the night of the 20th of 
January, 1835, aged 52 years. The following notice we extract from Lou- 
don^i Gardener'd Magazine for March : 

He was bom in 1783, at Cockington, near Torqua, Devonshire, of William 
and Mary Sweet. In his sixteenth year he was placed under his half-brother, 
James Sweet, then gnnlener to lUchard Bright, Eaq.^ of Ham Green, near 
Bristol ^and afterwards the founder of the extensive nursery at the latter place), 
with wnom he remained for nine years. He had, subseciuently, charge of 
the collection of plants under the care of Mr. Stewart, at Woodlands, the re« 
sidence of John Julius Angerstein, Esq. On Feb. 14, 1812, he was elected 
a Fellow of the Linnean Society. In 1810 he entered as a partner into the 
Stockwell Nursery, which soon became famed for a collection of rare exotic 
plants ; and, on the dissolution of that concern, in 1815, he became foreman 
to Messrs. Whitley, Brames, and Milne, nurserymen, Fulham ; and remained 
in this situation until 1819, when he entered into the service of Messrs. Col- 
vill, with whom he continued until 1826. Previously to this, he had become 
the author of some works, enumerated in the catalogue below ; and the re- 
mainder will show that, from 1826 to June 1831, lie had occupied himself 
almost wholly in producing botanical works. Still liis passion for plant cul- 
ture never ceased. In the ganlen attached to his residence at Parson's Green, 
Fulham, he cultivated a limited collection of interesting plants ; and, heliaving 
removed, in 1830, to Chelsea, to a residence with a larj^er garden attached to 
it, we find him notifying, at the end of his Hurtus Bntannicus, his intention 
to ^ cuhivate some handsome, rare, and choice plants for sale,** at the wish 
of many of his friends, who had found ** them at present so difficult to obtain." 

In June, 1831, he was seized with brain fever, from which he partially re- 
covered ; but, having entered again too ardently into his fiivorite pursuit, he 
had a return of the corapbiut, which produced an aberation of mind, which 
continued till death. 

The Dates and Titles of his Literary Works. In 1818, Hortus Suburbanus 

Londinensis, 1 vol. 8vo. In 1820, UeraniacoiB, continued in numbers until 

1826 ; 5 vols. In 1822, The British Flower-Garden, Firet Series, contin- 
ued in numl)ers until three volumes were formed, in 1^26. In 1825, or pre- 
viously, the Botanical Cultivator. There have been five editions of this work : 
the fifth one, revised, was advertised in the end of 1830, and was published 
in 1831, under the title of ** Hot-house and Green-house Manual, or Botani- 
cal Cultivator.** In July, 1825, CislineeB, continued iu numbers undl com- 
pleted, in January, 1830. In 1826, The British Warblers. In 1826, 

Part I.; in 1827, Part 11., of Hortus Britannicus. In 1827, The Florist's 

Guide, or Cultivator's Directory; continued in monthly numbers untill 1831. 

In 1827, Flora Australasica, continued in monthly numbers until 1828. 

^In June, 1829, The British Flower-Ciarden, Series the Second ; contin- 
ued te monthly numbers, by its author, until June, 1831 ; and subsequently, 

and now, by David Don, Esq. In 1830, Hortus Britannicus, edition the 

second. In May, 1831, the first number of a work enthled " The Botany 

of Great Britain ;" the descriptiona by Mr. Sweet, the engravingB by H. 
WiddclL See GordL JMi^., vii. 345. o- -e / 



MONTHLY CALENDAR 

OF 

HORTICULTURE AND FLORICULTURE, 

FOR MAT. 



Tsx weather during the month of April, has been very cold, and veffeta- 
tion is quite backward. Scarcely anything has been planted. A few reaa 
and Potatoes have been put in, but only in warm situations. Unless we 
should have a very favorable autumn, crops will be small. In our last we 
recommended various things to be done, on the supposition that the weather 
the last month wouI<l have been as favorable as in seasons in general ; bat 
we believe the directions will apply to out door work nearly as well now, as 
for last mouth. 

FRUIT DEPARTMENT. 

Grape mnts, will this month show blossoms, and will require more atten- 
tion. As the flower buds begin to o|ien, the house should not have so much 
air, and should be kept at a rather increased teropeiature. Grapes set much 
the best in a high moist heat The vines should be stringed once a week, 
just before they flower, but until the ^pes are set, synnging should be dis- 
pensed with ; the paths may be sprinkled occasionally, to five a moisture 
to the air. After the grapes are well set, the^ should then be syringed two 
or three times each week, unless cloudy or ramy weather. Grape cuttings, 
in pots, put in as we have recommended, will have made shoots fifteen m- 
ches long, and should he repotted into the next size, and placed in the green- 
house, or in want of this, under a south fence or wall, protecting them with 
a mat, if cool nights occur. 

JVetff Slrawberry htds^ may be made this month ; and if the transplanting is 
well done, they will produce some fruit this year, and a plentiful crop the 
next season. The Methven Scarlet and Mulberry, are large, and bear great 
crops. Keen's seedling and the Downton, are of superior flavor. 

Gooadftrry hushts^ should be pruneil this month ; taking out the centre 
branches, and cutting out all small wood. If the ground was not manured 
well in the iiill, it should now have a good covering, and forked up ; being 
careful not to injure the roots. 

^Ttwly planted JVee$ should he tied to a stake, to prevent their being injured 
by the wmd. All transplanting should be finished this month. 

FLOWER DEPARTMENT. 

Dahliai. — ^For their management, see pages ISO and 172. 

' Comettios, in the green-house, should be shaded with a mat, and be well 
watered, syringing the foliage every other dav. Where they have been kept 
in parlors during the winter, they should be placed out in the open air, select- 
ing a shady, sheltered situation, see pages 13 and 134. 

Aunadaa should be repotted as soon as done flowering. 

Polyanthuses should be separated, where wanted to increase the stock. 

CamMmSf that have been wintered in a flname, should now be set in the 
iionlenf or in pots. 
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Ttgridia pavonia and conchiflora may be now set in the open border. 

Annuals should be sown this month. Make the ground fine, and sow in 
small patches. The following will be a good selection for a small garden: — 
Uteris amara and umbellata, Calendi^la pluvi^lis, Calliopsis tinct6ria, Sil^ne 
armaria picta and p^nditln, £schscli61tzia cali/oraica, Amarantus caudAtus 
and hypocondriacus, Argemdne mexicana and Barclay^na, Peti!mia nyctagi- 
nifl6ra, Clarkia pulch^lla and pulch^lla varalba, CEnoth^ra Lindley^na, r5s^- 
allm and ten^Ila, Calceohlria pinnatu, Cladanthus arabiciis, Clintdnia ^legans, 
Schizanthus pinn^tus and porrigens, Salpiglossis straminea, Gomphr^na glo- 
b6sa, var. allm and striata, Salvia augustif&lia Lo^ oitida, Verbena Aublltia, 
Coll6miagrandifl5ra,all the varieties of Balsamines, ten week Stocks, zinniasi 
Morning glories, Lupins, Sweet Peas, &c. &c. See pages 101, 132, and 178. 

Bienntals and perennials should be removed this month. 

Hyacinths that are just coming in bloom, (owing to the lateness of tlie 
spring,) should have their spikes of flowers tied to sticks, to prevent their 
being broken by the wind. 

Tulips will now be advancing rapidly. An awning should be put over 
them, if choice kinds, to prevent the hot sun injuring their colors. 

Roses should be pruned early this month. We would remind our readers 
who have a good variety, to cut them in short, as the flowers will be larger 
and finer, and the bushes much handsomer. 

CuUings of Ericas, Geraniums, China roses, &c., may now be put in. 

Ranunculus heds^now coming in bloom, should be shaded, as their flowers 
last much longer than when expose<i to the sun. 

Chrysanthemum cuttings should now be put in, or the young suckers potted 
singly into small pots. p. 138. 

Schizanthus plants^ that were sown last month, should now be potted ofifl 
p. 177. 

Seeds of the dififerent varieties of Salpiglossisj may be sown in pots, and 

g laced in a warm and sheltered part of the garden, where there is no green- 
ouse or hot-bed. They will do very well in this way. 

Cuttings of Salvia splendens and fulgens may yet be put in ; they will 
make strong plants by August p. 59. 

Verbena chamcedrifolia plants, that have been wintered in the ffreen-house, 
should now be turned out in the border, in a dry situation. No plant exceecis 
this, in the dazzling vividness of its scarlet flowers ; and when planted in 
large patches, and the shoots pegged down to the ground, it is one of the 
greatest ornaments. 

VEGETABLE DEPARTMENT. 

Peas and Beans should be now sown for the main crop. 

Windsor Beans, — These should be sown in a cool situation. 

Celery plants, that have been raised in the hot-bed, should be pricked out 
in a warm border, till they acquire strength to set in the trenches. 

Cucumber plants, in frames, grown as we have recommended each month, 
will now bear plentifully; keep the vines thin, and take away all yellow or 
decayed leaves; and stop them at every joint, which will make them 
show more fruit. 

Asparagus beds will now begin to throw up their shoots. Gather with a 
sharp knile, and be careful not to injure the other shoots. 

Radishes should be sown every fortnight for a succession. 

Lettuces, now to be transplanted from the hot-bed, should be set in a very 
rich, moist soil; as the large heading kinds will not do well in a commoa 
diy situation. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 



Art. I. Notices of some of the Gardens and Nurseries in the neighs 
borhood of New York cmd Philadelphia ; taken from Memoranda 
made in the Month of March last. By C. M. H. 

[Continued from p. 166.] 

Nurseries of D. fy C. Landreth. — ^This fine establishment we 
were unfortunately deprived of the pleasure of seeing in our recent 
visit. In the M of 1831 we walked through part of the grounds^ 
and although we were then unprepared to ts^e notes, yet we care- 
fully observed several of the fine things which enrich this place — an 
account of which we think will not be uninteresting. What struck 
us very particularly at that time, was several fine hedges of the Ar- 
borvitae of both species (Thuja occidentalis and orientalis), which 
were beautifully grown, and so thick that they completely screened 
one part of the garden from the other. We have never smce seen 
anything of the kind at other places in that neighborhood, or in our 
vicinity ; and when we observe the Arborvitae in our gardens, it remmds 
us of this beautiful hedge, and we are astonished, that they are not 
made to take the place of many of the unsightly ones which exist 
in many gardens, disfiguring the grounds with their naked branches, 
and presenting, when divested of their foliage in the winter, a bare 
and scraggy appearance. The object of a hedge is generally to 
keep from the grounds cattle and other animals ; though in some 
instances, they are only set to obscure one part of the garden fi!om 
the other, or to hide some disagreeable object fit)m the eye. In the 
latter case, we are sure nothmg can be more desirable than the Ar- 
borvits ; the beautiful deep green appearance of the foliage m the 
summer, and its cheerful and lighter hue in the winter, added to 
which its agreeable odor, at once give it a claim over any deciduous 
shrub. If the object of a hedge is entirely to keep out animals, we 
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do not know how far the Arborvitae may be employed ; but 
few hedges have ever come under our observation which would 
answer this purpose any better than this, unless it were the Aca- 
cia, the large and strong growth of which renders it unsuitable, 
except round extensive farms. We hope to see the Thuja more 
extensively grown, both in the pleasure grounds, intermixed with 
the spruces, firs, pines, and hemlocks, and also formed into hedges, 
especially when the object is to break the view of the kitchen gar- 
den, back entrances oi the house, or any thing not in keeping with 
the scenery. 

We here first saw that curious plant the Maclura aurantiaca (osage 
orange), which retains its beautiful foliage until very late in the 
autumn. It is said to be an elegant object in its native clime (the 
Arkansas territory), being loaded with its golden firuit: when we 
observed it, it was full of green fruit ; here was also fine plants of 
the Gordonia pubescens, nearly related to the Camellia ; Clethra 
acuminata, and the Virgilia lutea. The green-house plants were not 
then placed in their winter domicils, but were disposed around the 
garden. The Orange, Lemon and Shaddock plants were in fine 
health, and full of fruit. We here saw a very large plant of the 
Rhododendron arboreum, which was then very rare. It has since 
become more common, and is to be found in most choice collections ; 
yet we have never known it to flower, with but one exception, in 
our vicinity. 

The Messrs. Landreths' nurseries are situated on Federal street, 
about two miles from the centre of the city; and altogether contain 
nearly forty acres of ground ; part of which is devoted to the culti- 
vation of vegetable seeds, which are sold at their seed establishment 
in Cbesnut street. They have raised several beautiful seedling 
roses, and one fine Camellia, of which Mr. Landreth showed us a 
painting ; it is called Landrethii. We believe one of the earliest 
collections of the Camellia was first made by the Messrs. Landreth. 

A floricultui*al work, in folio numbers, with four colored plates 
each, was commenced some time since by the Messrs. Landreth, the 
letter press of which was conducted by Mr. D. Landreth, Jr. Al- 
thoucrh we had never seen a copy of the work until our late visit, 
yet from a hasty glance, we should pronounce it a very excellent 
one, considering the present state of Floriculture m this country ; 
the difficulty, however, attending the selection of a good Botanical 
draughtsman, and persons to color the plates true to nature, Mr. Lan- 
dreth informed us, had induced them to give the work up ; not, we 
understood, and gladly too, from want of patronage, but from the 
above causes ; we hope to see them resume their work before long, 
with renewed exertions. Specimens of plants are certainly not 
wanting to render such a work not only useful and valuable to the 
amateur floriculturist, but a desirable one for every drawing-room 
or parlour. 
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R. Buisfs Exotic Nursery y 12M, near Lombard street^ March.^^ 
It is but a few years since this place was taken by Mr. Buist ; it 
adjoins the one, which was owned and carried on by Mr. Thomas 
Hibbert; and so rapid was the increase of horticultural taste, 
that he extended his houses in a few years, to nearly three hun- 
dred feet of glass. Mr. Buist was latterly a partner in the concern, 
but upon the demise of Mr. Hibbert the plants were prized and 
sold at auction. Mr. Buist bought in such as he desired, and the 
rest were sold to various purchasers, commanding good prices. 
The widow of Mr. Hibbert now manages and carries on the place, 
some account of which will be found in the course of our remarks. 

We were highly pleased with the neatness and high keeping of 
every part of Mr. Buist's establishment : he is a very modest, unas- 
suming and intelligent gardener, and deserves the praise of every 
floriculturalist, for his industry, as well as his endeavors to introduce 
to our gardens, every thing which will add ornament or beauty. His 
establishment has been raised to its present state by his own indivi- 
dual exertions, since he has taken the place now occupied by him ; 
Mr. Buist well understands his profession ; his plants are grown un- 
commonly well, and his collection embraces a large number of spe- 
cies, including the most rare and choice kinds. In that department 
of gardening, the most useful, but generally the least understood by 
most gardeners, the propagation and multiplication of plants, he is 
very skillful ; and the rapidity with which he has increased his 
stock of several species, is almost astonishing. 

Mr. Buist wrote a large part of the American Flower Garden 
Directory, which appeared while he was in company with Mr. Hib- 
bert. The character of the work is well known, and highly appre- 
ciated by those who have profited by its advice. A few years ago 
he visited Scotland, and on his return brought out with him many 
fine plants, which he has since increased, and are now to be found 
in our green-houses. The risk of importing many kinds of plants 
is so great, that few venture to introduce them ; and unless some 
one, who understands their management, accompanies them on their 
voyage, and treats them with the most particular attention, they are 
almost sure to die. Mr. Buist succeeded in bringing home alive 
some species, which would, had it not been for his care, have long 
been strangers to our gardens. 

The range of green-houses is upwards of one hundred feet in 
length ; it is built with a span roof, though m some places it is not 
glazed, and is divided into five compartments ; he intends enlarging 
it the present summer, and also to build a house purposely for his 
Camellias, of which he has a very fine collection. The latter, he 
informed us he should build to &ce the north, as he thinks our hot 
sun altogether prejudicial to the health of the Camellia ; one thing 
we noticed in his compartment for his Camellias, which we believe 
he lecommends in the American Flower Garden Directory, was the 
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white'Washingy with a very thin coat, the whole under surface of 
the glass. We think, ourselves, that such a practice would give a 
more healthy and bright appearance to the foliage of Camellias, 
than if the hot sun was permitted to shine on them all the winter ; 
for whether it was to this alone, or to the general well appearance of 
Mr. Buist's plants, his Camellias were in as flourishing a state as any 
that we have ever seen. Perhaps ground glass, in a house devoted 
wholly to Camellias, would be superior even to the best and clear- 
est crown ; we should like to see the experiment tried ; it is well 
known that they should be shaded from the sun Irom April to Sep- 
tember ; and we have no doubt but their flowers would last much 
longer, and preserve their colors better, were they so protected dur- 
ingthe whole wmter. 

The arrangement of the plants throughout the whole range, is 
highly creditable to Mr. Buist's taste ; and the general good oider 
wUch exists throughout his establishment, where propagation is con- 
tinually going on, is to be much commended. Too little attention 
is paid to neatness by many nurserymen. Commencing our walk 
through the houses, we were first delighted with an elegant specimen 
of the Erica rubella, in fiill bloom ; the flowers open at first a deep 
red and gradually change to a light blush; Mr.Buist valued this 
plant very highly ; Metrosideros lanceolata. Acacia longiflora, and 
other species were throwing out flower buds. We here saw the Ar- 
butus Andrachne with its pret^ flowers ; it is a very desirable spe- 
cies of this elegant genus ; Brunia capitata, another plant admired 
fat its fine foliage and the graceful form of its pendulous branches. 
What riveted our attention more particularly was several species of 
the splendid genus Amaryllis, in fiiU bloom ; among them was A* 
psittacina, venusta, Johpsonia, formosa sup^rba, &c. Mr. Buist has 
a very fine collection, which he cultivates with greater success than 
any we have ever seen. 

The second compartment is used as a stove, and is filled with 
several rare plants. We here observed the Tropsolum pentaphyl- 
lum, the singular flowers of which so nearlv resemble the shape of 
the canary bird, as to give it the pame of the canary bird flower. 
It b now called Chymoqarpus pentaphyllus, and made the type of 
a new genus by Mr. D. Don ; it is a native of Buenos Ayres, and 
was introduced into England in 1834 ; we believe it has flowered 
for the fiist time in this country at two di^erent nurseries the present 
winter; it is easily propagated by cuttings, and will no doubt soon 
become common ; Petunia phoenicea^ the most beaytifql aimual that 
has lately been mtroduced, Mr. Buist has a fine stock of; Mimulus 
Smithii, we here also observed, but the blossoms wer^ not near as 
lai^e, or so distinctly and strikingly spotted, as those we saw at Mr. 
Pratt's. The pots were standmg on the stage with other plants, 
and their want of vigor may be attributed to their npt having been 
placed in pans of water. Fine plants of the Ficus elastica, Com* 
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1>retum purpureum, and Ornithogalum niveum, the latter throwing up 
dense heads of its snowy flowers ; Francoa sonchiflora, a new Chil- 
ian annual, though not as handsome as the F. appendiculata, Mr. 
Buist has fine plants of; it has never flowered in the gardens in our 
vicinity, the seed having been this year introduced ; Tecoma capen- 
sis, with its climbing stems, was throwing out its clusters of orange 
red flowers. In thb compartment a small pit was filled with cut- 
tmgs of every description ; it was placed on the north side of the 
stage, partially shaded from the sun, but receiving plenty of light 
from the glass on the north. 

The third house is mostly filled with Geraniums, which are ex- 
ceedingly well grown. Mr. Buist has a very choice collection, 
which with Mr. Hogg's of New York, may be said to be two of the 
finest in the country. We observed here the variegated stock, 
which we have not before seen since the fall of 1830, in the vicinity 
of N. York ; Mr. Buist thinks it partakes of the variegated charac- 
ter fit)m old age : although this may be the cause, still we are rather 
doubtful of the fact, as some of the plants we saw several years 
since were quite small, and could not have been more than one year 
old, and we have oursdves grown the various kinds of stocks to a 
considerable age, and have never had them sport in this manner. 
Corrsa speciosa, with its exquisite tubular shaped corollas, was cov- 
ered with blossoms ; Fuschia mycrophylla, and some other new spe- 
cies. In the next compartment, the last but one of the range, are 
placed Mr. Buist's Camellias ; the collection is very choice, and in- 
cludes a large number of the finest kinds. We saw here C. gloriosa, 
Goussonia, dianthiflora, dahliaflora, anemoneflora alba, althaeflora, 
Rossi], iulgens, compacta, conchiflora, maliflora, Fairlea, be, 
each with several blossoms fully expanded ; C. Fairlea is a very 
beautifiil kind, the colors being red and white, mottled. Mr. Buist 
had three or four large plants of the maliflora, one of which had ex- 
panded twenty flowers; it was a splendid object; the blossoms 
opening at the axils of several of the leaves near the top of each 
shoot, giving them the appearance of dense spikes ; C. dahliaflora is 
rather an indifferent variety ; C. conchiflora, though more common 
than several others, should be in every collection. There was a 
number of other fine varieties in full bud. We have mentioned be- 
fore his practice of whitewashing the glass in this compartment, to 
prevent the hot rays of the sun fi^m scorching and burning the leaves. 
A fine specimen of Rhododendron arboreum hybridum had expand- 
ed six or eight heads of its gorgeous flowets. What an imposing 
spectacle would a house present, filled with the difierent species and 
varieties of Camellias and Rhododendrons, including the true R. ar- 
boreum, when in full flower ? It would be the very acme of flori- 
cultural splendor. We hope that something of this kind will be 
attempted in our vicinity ; for certsdnly the means or taste caimot be 
wanting to accomplish the object. 
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Mr. Buist has a fine collection of Roses, among which are some 
of the most beautiful kinds ; be also has raised several from seed, 
which are known by the names of R. Websterii, Jacksonii, purpu- 
rea, &c. The animated Daily is a very desirable rose, as it retains 
its form for many days, closing up every night, a peculiarity quite 
uncommon. The collection of Dahlias is very good, as they are 
also at several other nurseries in Philadelphia. Mr. Buist has also 
a collection of herbaceous Calceolarias, bcluding eight or ten of the 
most showy varieties ; he intends the present season to raise a large 
number of grape vines, and had collected together most all the val- 
uable kinds. 

Mrs. Hibberfs Florists^ Nursery. — ^This, adjoming Mr. Buist's, 
and entered from 13th street, did not present any thing interesting 
additional to what we have just named at the latter place ; we here, 
however, found two or three fine plants of the double white Camel- 
lias, covered with blossoms. The collection of Geraniums and 
Roses is very good. We had not time to take particular note of 
what we saw, but considering that Mrs. Hibbert manages her estab- 
lishment wholly by her own exertions, the plants look extremely 
well. The houses are built separately, though connected by en- 
trances, and without any particular regard to the situation ; some 
fiu^ing the south, and others the west. Mrs. Hibbert informed us 
she sold a large number of bouquets of flowers during the season ; 
we should hope that those who are fond of flowers and plants in the 
city, and are purchasing, would not forget her claims to a portion of 
thepublic patronage. 

There are several other fine private and public establishments, 
which contain many rich Botanical and Floricultural gems, which it 
was not possible for us to visit ; among the former, was the garden 
of J. Longstreth, Esq., and the latter, Bartram's Botanic Garden and 
Nursery, now owned and carried on by Robert Carr. We regretted 
much that we could not avail ourselves of the pleasure of visiting 
his place. The collection of plants is very large, and as lone ago 
as 1830, when the committee appointed by the Pennsylvania Hor- 
ticultural Society, to visit the various gardens in the neighborhood, 
made their report, it contained thirty-six sorts of Camellias. Mr. 
Carr has also a large collection of the Cacti. McMahon's Nursery, 
about three miles from the city, contains a rich collection of plants. 
It was established by the late B. McMahon, a distinguished and en- 
terprjsbg horticulturist, and is now continued by his family. 

[To he CtmHnued.) 
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Art. II. On }he Cultivation of the Gooseberry (Ribes Uvorcrispa). 

By S. Walker. 

" August has upon his arm a basket of all manner of ripe fruits ; as pears, 
plumbs, apples, googebenies.*' — ^Feacham. 

Miller states that the species are, 1. The common gooseberry. 
2. The large manured gooseberry. 3. The red hairy gooseberry. 
4, The large white Dutch gooseberry. 5. The large amber goose- 
berry. 6. The laree green gooseberry. 7. The large red goose- 
berry. 8. The yellow-leaved gooseberry. 9. The striped-leaved 
gooseberry. 

The varieties now best known are the red, yellow, green, and 
white ; the following table will exhibit the six largest sorts of each 
color :— 



1. Rooringr Lion. 

2. liuotsmao. 



1. Gunner. 

2. Viper. 



1. Lord Crewe. 

2. Troubler. 



1. White Eagle. 

2. Grovemess. 



Red. 

3. Lord of the Manor. 

4. Statesman. 

Yellow. 

3. Delight. 

4. Duckwing. 

(Sreen. 

3. Tantararara. 

4. Bang-down. 

ffhiU. 

3. Wellington's Glory, 

4. Cottage Girl. 



5. Sir John Colgrare. 

6. Royal George. 



5. Globe. 

6. Rockwood. 



5. Favorite. 

6. Conquering Hero. 



5. Ostrich. 

6. Nonpareil. 



The above varieties have all taken many prizes, at the exhibi-^ 
tions, in England. The Roaring Lion has weighed 31 penny- 
weights, 16 grains (troy) ; Gunner, 27 pennyweights, 1 grain ; 
White EagUy 24 pennyweights, 18 grains ; Lord Crewe, 23 pen- 
nyweights. Average weight of the six varieties of the red berries, 
27 pennyweights, 1 grain ; average weight of the six varieties of 
the yellow berries, 24 pennyweights, 19 grains ; average weight of 
the six varieties of the tc^At^e berries, 23 pennyweights, 11 grains; 
average weight of the six varieties of the green berries, 21 penny- 
weights, 10 grains ; general average of the 24 varieties, 24 penny- 
weights, 1 grain. The large kind are generally not so well flavored 
as the smaller sorts. Tlie best varieties for the table ara the Red 
Champagne, Green Champagne, Hopley's Globe, Heart of Oak, 
Top Sawyer, Golden Gourd, Wellington's Glory, and the old War- 
rington Red. The gooseberry is, when fully ripe, a most delicious 
fruit, so much so that Gat makes it a favorite with that epicure the 
snaiL 



" Upon a goagdferry bush a snail I found ; 
For always snails near sweetest Ihiit abouiid, 
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The propagation of this well known genus is by -suckers taken 
from the old plants, by layers, or by cuttings, the last of which is 
the best, as the cuttings generally form much better roots ; the best 
time to plant the cuttings is in October or April; the cuttings should 
be taken from bearing branches, and should be from eight to ten 
inches long' ; plant them in a border of good light earth exposed to 
the morning sun, leaving two eyes above the top of tlie soil ; if both 
eyes start, rub one of them off, leaving the strongest, which should 
be trained upright to form a regular stem ; they should be watered if 
the weather proves dry. The bushes should be transplanted, into the 
places where they are designed to remain, the third year ; the soil 
should be rich and light, in a free, open exposure ; they should 
never be planted in the shade of other trees. An English writer on 
this fruit remarks, " In pruning these shrubs, common gardeners are 
apt to make use of garden shears, observing only to cut the head 
round, as is practised in evergreens, &c., whereby the branches be- 
come so much crowded, that what fruit is produced never grows to 
half the size it would do were the branches thinned and pruned ac- 
cording to rule." 

I fiiUy agree with the writer; pruning should be done with a 
knife, removing such shoots as cross each other or give the bush an 
unsightly appearance ; sonae of the strong young shoots should be 
left every year, and a part of the old wood cut out ; if proper atten- 
tion is paid to pruning, the greater part of the wood in the bushes, at 
any time, will be only two years old, which will give much larger 
fruit than the old wood. I prefer leavmg the shoots their full length ; 
some persons cut them to six or eight eyes, but as this increases the 
number of new shoots, the air, so necessary for the well-doing of 
the plant, is prevented from circulating through the bush, and the 
fruit therefore becomes small and mildewed. Little good can be 
done with the gooseberry without judicious pruning ; and with it, 
and the aid of a little manure, and digging up the sod once every 
year, much fine and delicious fruit may be obtained. Strewing a 
little air slacked lime over the beds every year, about the first of 
May, is very beneficial. Plant the bushes in rows eight feet apart, 
and six feet apart m the rows, keeping them clear of weeds. 

Yours, 

S. Walker. 

Jtoxbury^ 15A May, 1835. 

* 

The above paper by Mr. Walker will, we hope, be the means of 
greatly extending the cultivation of the Gooseberry. From preju- 
dice, or firom very little fine fiiiit having ever been seen in our mar- 
ket, they seem to be but very little esteemed for the dessert, and less 
cultivated than almost any of the eatable berries which are produced 
in every garden. The best varieties, when perfectly matured, are 
extremely rich, and high flavored. In England this fiuiit has been 
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brougbt to a high state of perfection ; the temperate and humid cli- 
mate of several districts, seems admirably adapted to them. In 
Lancashire, where the greatest number of new varieties have been 
obtained, it is cultivated in greater perfection than any part of Brit- 
ain. Many of these fine sorts have been introduced into this coun- 
try, and although they have not come up to the size they have 
attained in England, yet they have been grown sufficiently large and 
fine to recommend them to general cultivation. Mr. Walker has 
twice received the premium of the Mass. Hort. Society for the 
largest and finest varieties ; his hints on pruning are highly valuable, 
and we would recommend a careful perusal of his communication ; 
the sorts he enumerates, are nearly all to be had in this vicinity. — 
Conds. 



Art. III. On Budding trees and shrubs ; by the Conductors ; to 
which is added the different modes of budding ; and of herbaceous, 
or summer grafting, extracted from Loudon* s Gardener* s Magazine. 

The propagation and multiplication of the different species and 
varieties of trees, shrubs and plants, especially kinds of delicate 
growth, is, we believe, quite imperfectly understood, in this country. 
The common methods of grafting and budding have long been in 
practice, as almost fhe only means of increasing plants, unless it 
were those which propagate easily from cuttings, suckers, or division 
of the root. We have lately observed in some of the nurseries 
which we have visited, several methods in practice which were quite 
new to us, and which we should think, from the success attending 
the practice, would, if become extensively known, be the means of 
greatly facilitating the multiplication of many delicate kinds, which it 
has been found exceedingly difficult to increase to any extent. 

With trees, the common method of grafting is generally adopted, 
and in budding, the old system is almost universally pursued. Very 
few attempts have been made to render practicable and successful, 
many of the new and more recent methods, laid down in most 
horticultural books, more particularly those in use by the French, 
who &r excel even the English horticulturists in the mukiplication 
of plants ;' this is owing to their knowledge m vegetable physiology, 
and to the various experiments which they are continually making 
for the discovery of some new method. 

The following article we have extracted from Loudon's Magazine, 
with the hope that it will suggest some new ideas, as well as present 
some new methods upon budding and herbaceous graft'mg, which 
will not fail to be of great benefit to individuals^ as well as (o thQ 
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mbUc in general. It was translated from a Belgium woric by Mr. 
JLioudon, the indefatigable editor of the Gard. Mag., with some Mid&- 
tions and alterations ; but as we are sure it will be one of the tAo^ 
interesting articles in our present number, we present it ^itire. 

'^ The following article we have translated, with some additions and 
variations, from P Uortictdteur Beige; and we present it to our 
readers as more complete than any article which has hitherto 
appeared on budding and herbaceous graftbg in the English lan- 
guage. We have given the French names of the .different kinds 
both of buddbg and grafting ; not only because we think the doing 
90 will be useful to gardeners who visit the Continent, or read 
French books on gardening, but because many of the terms are not 
translated literally. For example, the French apply the word 
greffe (graft) as a generic term including both grafting and budding ; 
whereas the English, and also the Germans, use distinct words tor 
these two kinds of operations. The Germans use the word vered- 
lung, ennobling or improving, as including both grafting, prapferiy 
•and budding, ocurliren. In English we have no gardening word to 
express the two operations, although the word insition might be used 
for this purpose. 

I. BuBDiNCk Gr^es par Qemmes^ 

1. iiscatekeon Budding, without a Bud ar Eye; Oreffe eti 
'Baii9on sans Yeux. — ^The object of this mode of budding is simply 
16 cover a wound or Uemish in one tree by the live bark of another. 
Tsdce from a tt>ee of the same soft, or at least of the same genus, as 
the wounded tree, a piece of baHc rather lai^er than the wound, and 
^form it irtto a regular shape ; then cut the bark round the wound 
into the exact form and dimensions of the piece' to be inserted, so 
that tile latter may be let into the former with the greater exabt- 
«BM. The inner bark of the graft and that of the «tock being 6tted 
so as to joint perfectly all round, and the shield closely adhering to 
the tree in every part, it is kept on by a ligature ; and the edges of 
the wound are covered with grafting-wax or clay. It is a remarka- 
ble fact, which some are, perhaps, not aware of, that the wood 
formed under a piece of bark inserted in this manner, even though 
diat biark be without a bud or eye, will be the wood of the tree from 
which the shield was taken. In this way several different kinds of 
WObd tnight be formed on one tree, without introducing a single leaf 
belonging to those different woods. The portion of wood introduced 
^ill always be limited in diameter to the size of the portion of bark 
put on. 

6t, Budding with a Bud i>r Ejje, and a circuiar Eiscutcheon ; 
4jfreffe en E^cussonpar Inoculation. — With the poiiit of a graftings 
Itnife, or rather with that of a penknife, cut a small bud out c^ the 
tree -to be propagated, leaving a narrow rim of bails: round it, and 
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taking, at the same time, a portion of the wood, which is retabed. 
A hole is made in the stock, of the same size as the bud and its 
rim, and of a depth equal to the length of the piece of wood left 
on. The whole is adjusted so that tlie bud, with its bark and wood, 
fiUs up the wound exactly ; and the edges are then covered with 
grafting-wax. This mode of budding is employed to equalize the 
flower-buds over a tree, by removing some, from where there are 
too many, to those parts of the tree where there are too few. 

3. Escutcheon Budding vnth Wood under the Bark ; Greffe en 
Efcusson boise. (Jig. 6.) — ^To procure the escutcheon, a deep and 
transversal incision is made above a healthy and vigorous bud ; then, 

by withdrawing the blade of the graiting- 
knife, and entering it rather higher than 
this cross cut, a narrow strip of toirk, three 
or four lines broad, by 1 in. or 1^ in. long, 
is taken away, terminating in a pdnt at the 
bottom. Tlie eye should be situated about 
a third from the top, and the stipules or 
other appendages that sometimes accompa- 
ny the petiole, as well as prickles, fee, 
must be taken off with caution. With the pomt of the grafting- 
knife, the wood of the escutcheon is then taken out, leavmg a smtdl 
piece immediately under the eye, and about a third of the length of 
the escutcheon. The bud, thus prepared, is inserted m the stock, 
and then tied as before. . This mode of budding is that most gene- 
rally used in European nurseries. 

4. Eacuicheon Budding, with a growing Bud ; Greffe en Efcue^ 
wnavecun WUpoussant. — The escutcheon is cut and placed in 
the same manner as by the preceding method ; but, as sochi as it is 
inserted, the head of tlie stock is cut off, and all the buds that push 
from it, except that from the escutcheon, are rubbed off as they ap- 
pear. This mode of budding, when done in the spring, has the 
great advantage of forcing the bud to develope itself immediately, 
thus gaming a year. However, it sometimes happens that, if the 
bod does not take, the sap of the stock not being able to find a 
channel, from all the shoots being rubbed off as they appear, the 
stock, or at least a great part of its length, dies of repletion. When 
done in the month of August, this mode of budding seldom succeeds, 
because the young shoot, not having time to ripen, perishes with the 
frost, and often causes the death of the stock. % 

5. Escutcheon Budding, with a dormant Bud ; Greffe en Bcui" 
aon avec uii (Eil dormant. — ^This mode is similar to the preceding ; 
but it is performed in August, and nothing is cut away from the 
stock till the fdlowing spring, in order to prevent the devek>pement 
of the bud before that season. Though bnger before it takes eflfect, 
this mode of budding is more certain to succeed than the precediag 
flHrtlmL It baa also the merit of not hurting the atock, if it fkm 
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not take. The inhabitants of Virry, who carry on the greatest cmi- 
merce in fruit trees in the neighborliood of Paris, use it almost ex- 
clusively. This mode is that generally used in the Brirish nurseries. 

6. E-scutckeon Building, without ike Wood ; Greffe en E'ctuion 
denue de Bats. — According to this mode, all the wood is taken 
away except a speck immediately under ihe bud ; to the life of 
which bud, however, that speck is essential. The rest of the pro- 
cess is as usual. Besides being very suitable for orange trees, this 
mode of budding is used for all trees having hard wood, such as 
myrtles, hollies, and all analagous species, wheiher indigenous or 
exotic. It can be done either with the growing bud or dormant bud. 

7. £icu(eAeon Buililin^, with Ftncen ; Greffe en £cimon d 
E'nportc-piece. — A pair of pincers ought to be made on purpose, 
with which a piece of bark is taken off the stock. With the same 
instrument, or with the blade of the graftins-knlfe, an escutcheon or 
plate of bark, having a vigorous eye in its centre, is taken off a> 
young shoot of the tree to be prcijiagaied. It must be exactly ot 
the same size as the wound made in the slock, in order to Gil h with 
the greatest precision. When it is properly fixed, it is supported by 
means of grafting-wax or soft wax. This method is excellent for 
budding old trees, the thick and rugged bark of which is not suitable 
lor the ordinary modes. 

8. Escutcheon Building, with the Eye turned downwards ; Greffe 
en Ecusson a Hebours. — The escutcheon is cut in such a manner 
that the point of I he eye, when placed on the stock, is turned down- 
wards, whether the incision in the slock is made in the usual man- 
ner, or hke a T risversed, thus, j_. By this method, the buds are 
forced to grow in a direction opposite to that which they would have 
taken naturally ; but they soon resume their usual position ; and the 
desired end, viz., tiiat of increasing the size of the fruit by stagnating 
the retuniing sap, is thus by no means attained. 

9. Reversed Escutcheon BiuiJtng ; Griffe en E'cusion renversi. 
(Jig. 1.) — ^The escutcheon is prepared in the form of a tiiangle ; 
but instead of bringing it to a point under the eye, it is pointed above 

^\ A it. It will be perceived that the incision in the bark of 
V^\ the stock must be also reversed ; that is to say, instead 
r ,1 of being in the form of an upright T, it must be like a 
I — '* T turned upside down, as in the fiifure. To effect this, 
the longitudinal incision is made above the transversal 
one, instead of making it below it. It is finished with 
ligaments and grafiing-wax, as the preceding modes. 
In comparatively cool and moist climates, like that of 
Britain, the grafting-wax may be dispensed with in such 
cases as this and the three or four preceding ones. This manner of 
budding is almost the only one used in the south of Europe, partic- 
ularly at Genoa and atHieres, to multiply orange trees, It is also 
■uitable lor the propagatioo of trees haviog abundant and gummy 
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sap ; and it might probably be advantageously employed to secure 
the success of buds on resinous trees. 

10. Budding resinous Trees ; Greffe en Ecusson d^Arbres rS- 
sineux. (Jig* S.) — An incision is made in the form of'T, as if for an 

ordinary bud, in the bark of the stock. A double in- 
^)^ cision is then made obliquely, about two lines or two 
lines and a half from the upper part of the T: this 
incision should penetrate the bark to the thickness of 
nearly a line, or so as to reach the soft wood. This 
mode of budding succeeds not only on resinous trees, 
but also on all those that have a gummy and very 
abundant sap. 

11. Covered Budding; Greffe en Ecusson cour 
vert. (fig. 9.) — Tlie bud is prepared as usual ; but, 
when it is inserted in the stock, instead of a ligature, the lines of 
junction are covered wiih graftini^-wax : a piece of bark is then taken 

from another tree, and, a small hole being made in the 
middle of it, it is placed on the escutcheon, so as to 
cover the whole of it except the bud, which appears 
through the hole, as in the figure. A bandage is then 
put over the bark to keep the whole together. This 
mode of budding is rather too intricate for ordinary 
purposes ; but it may be worth adopting for rare and 
delicate trees. 

12. Budding with a square Escutcheon ; Greffe en Ecusson 
€arre. — ^Three incisions are made in tlie stock, one transversal, and 
the two others longitudinal, beginning on each side of the horizontal 
one, and descending perpendicularly four or five lines. They are 
to be four or five lines apart, and to represent a long square, the 
bottom line of which is wanting. This square strip or plate is raised 
and turned down. A square escutcheon, provided with a good eye, 
is then cut from a branch of the tree which is to be propagated, 
exacdy of the same size as the plate stripped down the stock ; and 
it is applied to the incision, which it must cover with the greatest 
exactness. This being done, the plate of bark, which was banging 
down on the stock, is raised, and the escutcheon covered up to the 
eye ; the line of junction is then coated with grafting-wax, and the 
whole, is tied like other buds. It appears that this mode of budding 
was much used formerly, and that it succeeded perfectly : but, as it 
is rather tedious in the execution, it is now seldom employed. 

13. Escutcheon Buddings tvith a Portion of Terminal Buds ; 
Greffe en Ecusson par Portion d^ Yeux tcrminaux. (fig* 10.^ — ^A 
piece, measuring six or eight lines in length, cut from the top of a 
branch, is split in two, dividing the terminal bud exactly in the mid- 
dle. An incision is then made in the stock in the form of a T, and 
the half bud is inserted into it in the usual manner. In case of 

' need> the terminal eye might be divided into four equal parts. The 
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crrowm^ bud ought to be used to insure success, though 
tfiis mode will soiiietimes succeed with a dormant bud. 
Tills method may be very useful, if the tree to be pro- 
pagated has no young side shoots strong enough to admit 
of a bud being taken from them. It is particularly suit- 
able for rare trees, with scaly buds and opposite branches. 
14. Annular Ftute Budding; Greffe en Flute en 
Anneau, (fi<r, 11.^) — A branch is chosen on the tree 
which is to be propagated, as thick as, or thicker than, 
the stock, and a ring of bark, including an eye, is cut from it, and 

detached by splitting it perpendicularly on one side, 
^^^ and then separating it from the wood by inserting un- 
^; i der it the spatula-like handle of the budding-knife. 
%\ A similar operation is then performed on the stock; 
'^ that is to say, a ring of bark, exactly of the same size, 
is detached from the stem in the same manner, but 
without caring whether there are buds on it or not. 
In its place is put the rin? taken from the branch to 
be propagated, with the precaution of making the inner barks join 
together exactly both at top and bottom. No binding is applied ; 
but the whole is covered with graftingrclay (onguent de Su Fiacre) 
or grafting-wax. Neither the branches nor the head of the stock 
are to be cut downa till the bud has taken. The two periods most 
favorable for this sort of budding are, the time of the greatest move- 
ment of the sap in the spring, and at the end of its greatest move* 
meat in August. This mode of budding has the advantage of never 
Donitilating the stock ; because, if it does not take, the bark of the 
ring supplies the place of that taken away. It is not only suitable 
for the propagation of walnut trees, but also for the increase of all 
rare trees with hard wood, such as the American oaks and chestniits. 

15. Split Flute Budding ; Oreffe en Flute f endue, — ^The only 
difierence between this and the preceding mode is, that, (f the ring 
of bark containing the bud is larger than the space prepared for it 
CD the stock, a piece must be taken from it longitudinally, so as to 
make it fit exactly. 

16. Flute Budding by close Contact, Tube Budding; Oreffk 
en Flute par Juxtaposition, ou en Siffiet. — ^The head of the stodc 
being cut off, a ring of bark, 2 in. or 3 in. long, is removed. A 
shoot is then taken from the tree to be increased, of exactly the 
same thickness as the stock, and a ring or tube of bark is taken off 
the thick end, without being split longitudinally, not quite so long as 
the piece of bark taken off the stock, but provided with two or 
three good eyes. The tube thus formed is placed upon the stock in 
the room of the one taken away, and care is taken to make the two 
edges of bark join below. The part of the stock whk^h projects 
over the ring of bark is next split into shreds, and brought gowd 
over it all round, so as, when secured by graftiag-day, to keep ic ia 
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its place. This mode of budding is chiefly employed in the south 
of France for propagating walnuts, chestnuts, figs, mulberries, and 
other trees with thick bark and abundant pith. 

17. Common Flute Budding ; Greffe en Flute ordinaire, (Jig. 
12.) — ^The head of the stock is cut off; but, instead of removing a 
ring of bark, as in the preceding mode, it is cut longitudinally into 

^^ four or five strips, each 2 in. or 3 inches 

f^ fir ^& ^^"S' ^"^ turned down as in the fic^ure, 
■ ■ % 1 .JSf being left still attached to the tree. From 
11 l^i ^T^mm ^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^ b^ pro[)agated, a 
jf^ B^ Lll /IBI tube of bark is taken, furnished with four 
/jt?m^^ r f I or five eyes, rather shorter than the strips, 

^jW f though longer than in tube budding. 

I IS 11 When the tube of the scion is slipped on 

^^ •^J the stock, the strips of bark are raised 

over it, and fastened at the top by a ligature. This method of bud- 
ding is in very general use both in France and Germany. 

18. FhUe Budding in Shreds, with the Stock cut obliquely; 
Greffe en Flute et en Laniere. — ^This is nothing more than the 
mode above described, with the end of the stock cut obliquely, as 
shown at a in Jig. 12, instead of being left to be afterwards cut into 
shreds and turned down over the tube of bark, as in tube budding, 
Na 16. 

II. Herbaceous Grafting. Greffe Herbacee. 

1. Grafting upon JUshy or tuberculous Roots ; Greffe sur Ra- 
dnes chranues ou tuber ddeuses. (Jig. 13. ) — ^It not unfrequently 
happens that a tubercle of a georgina root is found without eyes ; 

and, when this is the case, notwithstanding all the 
care of the cultivator, it may remain in the ground 
one or two years without budding, till at last it rots. 
This imperfection is easily discovered if the neck of 
the tuber is looked at attentively, for it is always 
there that the buds are found. In this case, as soon 
as a georgina bud upon some other tuber has begun 
to germinate, it is picked out with the point of the 
grafting-knife, and is taken away with a small piece 
of the tubercle adhering to it. On the neck of the barren tubercle 
a small hole is made, in which the bud is inserted, but in such a 
manner as that the base of the bud shall be perfectly on a level with 
the sur&ce of the tubercle ; and it is cemented with grafting-wax. 
The tubercle is then planted in a pot, taking care not to cover the 
neck on whkh the graft is, and the pot is plunged in a hot-bed un- 
der glass. When the graft has taken properly, the plant is turned 
out into the open border. 

2. Htrboctous FurroW'Grafting for vertical Shoots; Greffe 
Jkerbade en Rakmre pour Us Omnitiges. (Jig. 14,) — A bud with 
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a triangular slice of bark and wood, when in a 

soft or herbaceous state, is cut out of the scion, 
and inserted in a corresponding groove made in 
the stock, as shown in the figure ; a li^aiure is 
I applied, and aftenvards grafting-was. This mode 
of grafting succeeds bolh with the 3'oung wood 
of trees and with herbaceous plants, whetlier pe- 
rennial or annual. M. Tschoudy gave tlie arbi- 
trary name of omniliges to those plants, all the shoots of which have 
an equal tendency upwards, and which, of course, are all equally 
suitable to graft upon. 

3. Herbaceous Grafting for Shoots Kith opposite Leaves ; 
Greffe kerbacee pour les Bourgeons a Feuilles opposies. (Jig. 15._) 
Id the middle of the slem, between two opposite eyes, an angular 

and longitudinal incision is made, traversing the 
. stem from one side to the other. The graft is 
Ss^ cut angularly at its top and boilom, and it is b- 
' "~-'" serted as in the figure. The binding, Stc, is 
then put on as usual. This mode of grafting is 
suitable for those species of trees, and annual 
or perennial plants, the buds of which are oppo- 
site on the slem, which happens most frequenlly 
on the central sliools of plants. M. Tschoudy 
gives the name of mulHttges to those plants, the 
central shoots of which have a tendency to rise more vertically than 
the lateral ones, and which have consequently more vigor ; it is upon 
these central shoots that the grafts ought to be made. 

4. Grajting on the Slem of Annual or Perennial Plants ; 
Greffe nir ifge de Plantes Annuelks ou Fivares. (Jig. 16.,) — ■ 
The period chosen for this mode of grafting is that of the greatest 

vigor of the plant, that is, some djys before its going 
into flower. The stem of the siock is cut through 
above a leaf, as near as possible to its petiole, and a 
slit downwarls is made in the section. A shoot is 
then taken off near the root of the plant to be in- 
creased, the end of which is cut into a wedge shape, 
and is inserted in the slip made in the stock, taking 
great care of the leaf on the latter ; for it is that which 
must nourish the cion until it has taken tlioroughly, by 
keeping up the circulation of the sap. A bandage is applied, and 
the junction covered with grafiing-was, as before. When the graft 
has taken, which is ascertained by its growtli, the ligature is removed, 
and the old leaf, and the shoots from the stock below the graft, are 
removed. M. Tschoudy grafted in this manner artichokes upoo car- 
doons, and other plants on their congeners. 

5. Grafting on Succulents ; Greffe des Plantes Grasses. (Jig. 
17.^— Take a young shoot or leaf of a succulent plant (for example, 
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of a cactus or opuntia), and, cutting its base to a 
point or wed^, insert it in a hole or slit made in the 
stem or leaf of another species, but of the same 
genus. 

6. Grafting the Melon ; Greffe du Melon, (fg. 
18.^ — On the stem of a cucumber, or any other 
plant of the family of C^curbitaces, but having some 
enali^ with the melon, choose a vigorous part of a 
shoot having a well-developed leaf. In the axil of 
this leaf an oblique cut is made, of half its thickness. The point of 
a melon shoot, so far developed as to have 
its Fruit quite formed, is then cut off, and 
pointed at iu end, 2 in. below the fiuit. It 
IS inserted in the cleft made in the slock, 
always taking care to spare tlie leaf until 
the cion has taken. The remaining part 
of the operation is performed in the usual 
manner with ligatures and grafting-wax. 
This mode of grafting succeeds pretty well ; 
but it has not hitherto been applied to any useful end. Tomatoes 
may be grafted in this manner on potatoes, and it is said that potato 
plants thus treated produce good crops both of potatoes and tomatoes. 
Grafting-wax may be formed with turpentine, bees' wax, reain, 
and a little tallow, melted together. It may either be put on m the 
same manner as graAing-clay, but not more than a quarter of an inch 
in thickness ; or it may be very thinly spread upon cotton cloth, 
and used in shreds like sticking-plaster. In this last state it serves 
both as a ligature for retaining the escutcheon or scion in its place, 
and as a coveriog for excluding the air. In very delicate budding 
and grafting, fine moss and cotton wool are frequently used as sub- 
stitutes for grafting-clay or grafting-wax ; the moss or cotton being 
tied firmly on with thread or strands of tost matting. 



AmT. IV. Some Hints on Propagating the Tea Rose, by bud£Mg m 
hardy, strong Stocks. By J. W. Rdsbeli. 

Gentle HEN, 

Perhaps there are but few flowers in the whole range of Flora's 
dominions, so universally admired as the Rose. We become ac- 
quainted with it in our early days, and the delicious fiagrance which 
is exhaled from this " queen of flowers," aside from its beauty, 
make it at ooce a favorite ; and it never loses one particle <^ our 
admirati(Hi, until life becomes extinct. 
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There are but few difficulties to encounter with, in the propaga- 
tion of this delightful genus of plants, especially the hardy kinds ; 
as the greater part of them send up off-sets or suckers every year, 
which could be taken from the old plants in the spring or autumn, 
and transplanted to any part of the garden or pleasure ground where 
wanted to flower. Every well conducted nursery has what is called 
the stool grounds, for the propagation of roses, where all the sorts 
are judiciously arranged, and accurately named. Also, a memo- 
randum is made of the colors of the flowers of each variety, so as to 
enable the grower to give a satisfactory answer to any enquiries 
made. But it is not my intention to treat upon the culture of hardy 
roses at present; the blush and yellow Tea roses, with their 
varieties, are my object. 

As the tea roses are comparatively scarce in the vicinity of Bos- 
ton, particularly the yellow flowering variety, and a few more sorts 
that are quite new, I beg leave to make a few brief remarks on their 
culture, which are the results of practical experience ; if you think 
they are worthy of a place in your very excellent Magazine, you 
will please give them an insertion. Nevertheless, brevity may be 
the best part of it ; but what I have to say, will, perhaps, be some- 
thing new to a portion of your readers ; the experienced gardener 
will be already acquainted with this subject. In the first place, I 
shall mention a few of the principal sorts tliat are higlily spoken of, 
some of which are strongly scented with the tea flavor. 

Rosa Thea odorata. The blush Tea Rose. It is the most com- 
mon sort, in the green-houses about this vicinity, but still we rarely 
or ever see a large, healthy, well-grown plant for sale. 

H. TTiea odorata, var. lutea. The yellow-flowering Tea Rose. 
This is in great demand, and commands an extraordinary price. 
A few days since I endeavored to purchase, for a gentleman, at one 
of the nurseries, a variety of roses. The yellow tea was one of the 
number wanted ; but the price named wbs exorbitant, and this, too, 
for a very small plant. 

JR. Thea odorata, var. Palavicina. Flower a bright yellow, in- 
clining to an orange color, with a pink or red centre ; a very beauti- 
iiilkind. 

R. Hiea odorata, var. Anemone. Flower blush or pink color. 
The last mentioned variety and thb were flowered in the green- 
house of M. P. Wilder, Esq., Dorchester. This gentleman has a 
great taste for flowers, and his collection of roses and other plants 
consists of all that are choice and rare. 

JR. Thea odorata, var. strdmbio. Flower a most delicate blush ; 
the bottom of the petals a cream color, and the inner ones striped 
with the two colors ; strongly scented with the tea flavor, and of 
quite strong. growth, when budded on a sweet briar or other strong 
growing stock, as was the case with the plant that I saw in the 
green-house of Messrs. Hoveys, Cambridgeport, who mtroduced it 
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from France. I shall now add {be names of a few more sorts that 
are in great repute, viz. : — 



Thea Forquier, 

Golconda, 

Moreau, 



Thea Florence^ 

Alba, 

mirabalis. 



The system I would recommend to be put into practice is, first 
to procure stocks of the most luxuriant growing sorts, viz. : the Com- 
mon Sweet Briar, Greville, multiflora, and Boursalt Roses ; any of 
these will answer the purpose very well ; select the best stocks, 
which should be of a fine clear growth, always rgecting those that 
have a meagre appearance; as the character of the stock, will 
undoubtedly add much to the beauty of the plant. It certainly would 
be a very splendid sight in a green-house or conservatory, to have 
either the blush or yellow tea rose, budded on any of the above 
mentioned strong growing sorts, with a stem perfectly straight, three 
or four feet in height, ramifying with four or five lateral growths. 
Where the blush, white, and yellow varieties could be, if so desired, 
inserted upon one stock, the whole, when in flower, would have an 
elegant effect, as the weight of the flowers would naturally give the 
whole plant a pendulous habit ; by following this system, any per- 
son can have just such a plant as they choose, or as their mind 
would suggest to them ; every mtermecQate height, fiom one foot to 
six or eight feet in the plant, could be thus very easily obtained. 
The whole of this is perfectly simple, and I thmk there are but very 
few amateurs or gardeners, who will not, from these few remarks, 
adopt the method I have recommended. The common China, may 
be budded in the same manner. 

Yours, J. W. Russell. 

Mount Aubumj Cambridge^ May I6th, 1835. 

The above communication, by Mr. Russell, will undoubtedly 
be read with interest by every lover of the Rose family. It is true, 
as he states, that Tea Roses, of all the varieties, are as yet very 
scarce in every nursery ; and such as are to be found, mostly small 
plants. The idea of budding the Chinese kmds, on hardy, strong 
growing sorts, is probably new to many of our readers. 

We have, however, had plants imported fix)m France, budded in 
this manner, and their luxuriant growth compared with those on 
their own stocks, was truly astonishing. But the value of budding 
on hardy and luxuriant stocks, is the cultivation of all the tender 
Chma varieties in the open air. The fine efiect of these, when 
budded on tall stems, is truly magnificent ; we have copied the fol- 
lowmg sketch of a variety (fig. 19), the Bizarre de la Chma, taken 
when in full flower, fix)m Loudon's Magazine, (Vol. VIII). It 
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wDl convey an idea of the beauty of Roses when grown as sland- 
aids, belter tban any descriplion we could possibly give. 
19 



Budded on standards, they can be easily protected by laying 
down ; in a similar manner of covering grape vines. During the 
last severe winter, they have been thus preserved in this vicinity, 
and the plants are now budding out, and prom'isbg a most profuse 
bloom. At another time we shall make some further remarks on 
the cultivation of China roses as standards in the open air ; our ar- 
ticle on budding and grafting in the present number, will be valuable 
to those who wish to bud stocks, — Condt. 
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Art. V. Mttices of new and beaulifid Plants fgwred in the London Flori- 
cvUural and Botanical Magazines : with some Account qf those which U 
wotild be desirable to introduce ifUo our Gcurdens. 

Edwards's Botanical Register, or Ornamental Flower Garden and Shrubbery. 
Each number contiming eifrht fiffures of Plants and Shrubs. In monthly 
numbers, 4^. colored, 2s. plain. Ldited by John Lindley, Ph. 1)., F. R. S., 
L. S., and G. S., Professor of Botany in the University of London. 

Curtis' s Botanical Magazine, or Flower Garden Displayed, containing eight 

Slates. In monthly numbers, .1*. Crf. colored, 3*. plain. Edited by William 
ackson Hooker, L. L. D., F. R. A. and L. S., Regius Professor of Botany in 
the University of Glasgow. 

Class I. 
Plants having distinct flowers and sexes-. 

SUB-CLISS I. 

Exogenous or Dicotyledonous Plants, (with two seed leaves or cotyledons.) 
Division I. Plants with a poljpetalous (many-leaved) corolla. 

XXIV. Malvdcece, 

Hibiscus syri^cns varieg-Atus is figured in Paxton's Magazine of Botany 
for February ; to which is appended the following remark on propagating 
the altheeas : — " Plant the cuttings when the wood is nearly ripe in the au- 
tumn, in light sandy soil, and cover them with a hand glass. The best situation 
18 on a somewhat shaded border, under an east or western wall, in preference 
to a south aspecL Shelter from the severity of the winter, and in qpring 
the cuttings will grow freely." 

Gazinia pav6nia (formerly Gort^a) is now displaying its deep orange 
flowers, at several places. 

XXXII. Temstromidcea, 

Camellia jap6nica F6rdii, a new variety mentioned by us a short time 
since as having been lately originated in England (p. 116), is figured in Pax- 
ton's Magazine of Botany. According to the plate it is a splendid variety : 
the foliage and style of growth is similar to the myrtle leaved, which is said 
to be one of its parents. ^ It is, undoubtedly, one of the most perfectly 
formed Camellias that has hitherto been produced. Nothing can surpass 
the regularity and symmetry of its petals, and tlie exquisite tint of its delicate 
rose-colored flowers." It was originated by Mr. William Ford, now de- 
ceased, who was one of the ^ most successful cultivatois of Camellias." — 
(PaxUm^s Mag. Bat. for March.) 

Camxllia hybrida, raised by Mr. Jacob Makoy, nurseryman, LlAge, Bel- 
^um, is meRtioned in Loudon's Magazine; it was *' obtained from C.jap6n- 
ica var. insignis and C. euryoides as parents. In habit it assimilates to C. 
euryoldes :" nothing is stated as regards its color. 

XLVI. Cacti, 

CE^REUS. 
grandifl6ru8. L. Night blooming cereus. A green-house plant. Hot Mag- 
azine t. 3381. 

Well known in most gardens for its large, showy flowers, which 
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open at eleven or twelve o'clock, at night, and by day light, are 
closed again forever. This is a most singular plant of the cacti tribe, 
displaying its superb and fragrant blossoms in the night. It has 
been described as 

^' Queen of the durk, wliose tender f lories fade 
In the gay radiance of the noontide houn." 

'^ The closing of the flowers may be retarded, as Mr. Murray has 
ascertained, even for a whole day, by removing the bud before it is 
fiilly open, and putting the cut end into wet sand." — (Bot. Mag.) 
This plant flowered at the Botanic Garden in Cambridge, a 
year or two since, and was visited by several persons. 

Cactos Ackermanii major, a new variety, was in bloom the latter part of 
last month, in the conservatory of J. P. Gushing, Esq., Watertown. It is a 
magnificent flower, expanding at least six inches in diameter, of a brilliant 
scarlet color. Cdreus speci68U9, and flaggellifbrnis, are now in bloom at 
Meflsrs. Cushing's, Perkins's, and other places. 

XLVII. Onagrdrea. 

GSnothera. sinu^ta is figured in Curtis's Botanical Magazine, for March, 
(t 3392.) It is the same as the minima of Pursh. Fl. Am. and JSTuUj Gen. 
Anu, and the sinn^ta of Torrey^ Mich, and others ; an insignificant species 
indigenous in our vicinity. — (BoL Mag., March,) 

LVI. Myrtdcea, 

Mtrtus toment^sa. This pretty species is now in full flower at Mr. 
Cushing's, Watertown. We hope to see it become better known, and in 
«very green-house. 

LXXVII. Legumindsa, 

SOFHO^RA. 
tomentbsa. L. Downy eophora. A native of Madeira ; an eyergreen shmb, 
growing to a cooBiderable size ; propagated from eeeds ; fig. in the Bot. Mag., 
t. 3390. 

This plant has never yet flowered in England ; the drawing was 
made in Madeira, where it is ^' a very ornamental shrub."— -(£of. 
Mag.y March.) 

ACA^CIA. 

undulisfblia. AUan, Cvnti. Waved-leayed, variable Acacia. A green-house 
shrub i growi about four feet high, and much branched ; flowers yellow ; pro- 
pagated, but not easily, from cuttings. Figured in Bot. Mag., t 3394. 

This species was discovered in New South Wales, by Allan Cun- 
nmgham, in 1822. It was found '^ occupying arid spots, at eleva- 
tions three thousand feet above the level of the sea. Although an 
inhabitant of districts, in which the temperature, in the winter months, 
is often reduced to the freezing point, and where even snow remains 
upon the surface for a short period, in seasons of unusual severityi 
for the latitude of that colcmy, it nevertheless requires, m this country 
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[England] the shelter of a green-house in winter." It was first raised 
from seeds at Kew. It is a very pretty species, resembling, some- 
wliat, in the flowers, the A. armata. — (Bat. Mag., March.) 

INDIGO'FERA. Q^ Literally indigo bearer ; some species producing the dye of 

that name.*') 
atropurpikrea. Hamilt. Purple flowered indigo plant. A stove shrub, from 
four to five feet high ', a native of Nepal : flowers purple and crimson. Bot. 
Reg. t. 1744. 

A beautiful shrub, as depicted in the plate. It will not succeed 
well in England unless cultivated in the stove ; it might, however, 
grow in our green-houses. It is stated as " a handsome, light green 
bush, richly ornamented by its numerous bunches of purple and 
crimson flowers." — (Bot. Reg., March.) 

CXXII. GtrcmidcecB. 

In Gerani^cesB we have lately observed at Mr. Cushing's, Watertown, 
and at the Botanic Garden, Cambridge, sevenil new and splindid varieties. 
At the former place, the latter part of liust month, we saw Pelargonium Yeat- 
inaniunum, Duti-Jiess of St. Albans*, and Albtnotutum ; the flowers of 
the first are beauiifully clouded with dark purple, something similar to 
Younpii, but much richer ; at the latter place, Mr. Carter showed us P. in- 
vulucrAtuni puniganum and albldum : all new and beautiful varieties. We 
have now in flower P. Nupoleon, it is u white ground, very distinctly pen- 
cilled with deep red ; P. Admiral Copley, glorianum, Webst^ria, Lord Yar- 
boro' aud De Vere, kinds we believe that are not in collections in our 
vicinity, will be in bloom in the course of the present month. We observe 
in Dennis & Co.'s catalogue for the year 1835, P. Dutchetfs of Sutherland, 
priced at £5. 58, 

CXXIV. TropccdhcB. 

Tropjsolum m^jus var. 4tro-sangt^ineum, has been in flower with us for 
several weeks ; it moy be classed among many other annual plants that are 
valuable for their early blooming, when wintered in a green-house ; we find it 
seeds readily in pots, although last season in the open ground we could not 
pick a single capsule of seed. At Mount Auburn where there were several 
plants, we believe not a seed was saved. Tt is a splendid variety, its deep 
blood colored flowers, which are very fireely produced, forming a brilliant 
object. 

• 

CXLVII. Crassuldcea, 
SEMPERVI'VUM. 

6rbicum. City Houseleek. A green-house plant ; flowers from December to 
February. Propagated similar to the other species. Bot. Reg. 1. 1741. 

'^ A green-house plant, found commonly on rocks and the roofi of 
houses in Tenerifie, in inland parts of the island, where the air is 
damper than in the valleys." The panicle of flowers as represented 
in the figure, is nearly a foot in length, the color a bright yellow, and 
so dense that they touch together. " It flowers in the montlis of 
December, January and February ; and is one of the handsomest of 
the shrubby species of this interesting genus." Introduced to Eng- 
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land by Messrs. Webb and Berthelol ; plants are for sale by Messrs. 
Young and Penny, Nurserymen*, Millord. — (Bot. Reg., Feb.) 

CLVII. BcgonidcecB. 
BEGChXIA. 

geraniirOiia. Hook. Geranium leaved-Begonia. A stove plant; flowers red 
and white ; grows about a foot high ; introduced from Lima in 18i33. Figured 
ill Bot. Mag, t. 3:kJ7. 

An interesting: species discovered in Lima ; and the roots brought 
to the Glasgow Botanic Garden in 1833. " In September of the 
following year, they produced their exceedingly pretty and very 
delicate red and white flowers, which contrasted well with the 
glossy and deep green foliage."— ^jBo^ Mag.y Ftb.) 

Division II. Plants with a monopetalous corolla. 
CLXX. EricccB, 

Erica 8peci6sa, (?) a lovely little species, we saw in bloom the latter part 
of May, together with E. pub^scens, baccans, and others, at the Botanic Gar- 
den, Cambridge; the flowers of the Hrst are white and extremely delicate ; 
the folia(;e w also yery fine, contrasting well with its small flowers; at Mr. 
CuishingV, Watertown, are also several species in bloom. 

AzAlea indiea phcenicea still remains in flower at si^veral filaces ; the^* will 
Foon b<i succeeded by the duriduous spt^cie^ ; A. tncolor, (a pontic species) 
has lately l»ecn in flower at the green-honse of M. P. Wilder, Esq. Dorches- 
fvr ; and we are informed, was a splendid plant; A. 8|M.-ciosissima is now 
opening at the same place. 

CLXXIV. Campanutdceo}. 

CAMPA'NULA. (The English name Bell flower, and the latin Campanula, 

equally refer to the form of the corolla.) 

fragilis. var. hirsuta. Hairy-leaved brittle Bell-flower. A ^en-house plant ; 
about six inches in height ; flowers in' summer ; color a bright blue ; a native 
of Italy. Bot. Reg. 1. 1738. 

^^ Id its native stations it is one of the most lovely objects imagina- 
ble. Often have we heard travellers from Italy expatiating upon 
the beauty of the spots which are enamelled with the bright blue 
patches of this interesting stranger." introduced from Italy to the 
garden of Mrs. M arryatt at Wimbledon^ as the C. carolini ; but 
only proved to be a variety of C. fragilis. It is a perennial, and 
found growing on limestone rocks, in the mild air and under the 
sunny skies of Naples ; is not supposed to stand the winters of Eng- 
land ; it may, however, live through our winters in arid places, as it 
only suffers from dampness. — (Bot. Reg., Feb.) 

CLXXXVI. CompositecB. 
DIPLOPA'PPUS. 

inc^nus. Lindl. Hoary diplopappus. A perennial plant, with purple flowers; 
flowering till late in October ; a native of California. Bot. Mag. t. 3382. 

The genus Diplopappus is very nearly allied to Aster. " It in- 
cludes, however, plants with a yellow, as well as purple, flowers, a 
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color never known id the Aster." This species bears ^'copious 
flowers, of peculiarly bright colors, and continuing to blossom in the 
open border till late in October." Frame protection is recommend- 
ed for it during winter in the climate of England. Discovered by 
Mr. Douglas in California.— -("Bo^ Mag. for Feb.) 

WEDDLIA. 

odrea. D. Don. Golden Wedelia. A perennial plant; grows about 18 inches 
high ; flowers yellow ; propagated by seeds ; a native of Mexico. Bot. Mag. 
t. 33d4. 

Raised from seeds, received from Mexico, in the garden of the late 
Wm. Barclay, a gentleman to whom Botanists, as well as Floricul- 
turists, are deeply indebted, for his aid in spreading a taste for these 
pursuits ; an interesting species, but not so beautiful as many other 
of the Compositeae. — (Bot. Mag., Feb.) 

In Compositeie, have lately been in bloom Cineraria cru^nta, some gpecies 
of Arct^tis, Sendcio ^leguns, Pyrpthriirn f). pi. &.c. 

Gaillardia aristata, a perennial plant, should be in every garden ; its showy 
yellow flowero nre highly beautiful. 

GXCV. Asclepiddea, 

Abclcpias tuber^sa, an indigenous speciets is figured in Paxton's Maga- 
zine of Botany for March ; a very inferior figure however ; we should be 
glul to see it more extensively grown in our gardens ; we saw lost year at 
the residence of T. Lee, Esq. Brookline, a largo number of plants in full 
bloom. The bright orange colour of its blossoms render it highly beauti- 
ful, and it is easily increaiKd, by division of the roots. 

CC. Polemonidcem. 

Phlox ovka, divaric4t«, subul^ta and other species, are now in full bloom ; 
they are pretty border flowers, and valuable for their early blooming. 

In our last number, p. 180, we stated Gilia coronopi(5Jia and G. pulch^lla 
as annual plants ; this error we did not perceive until too late for correction ; 
the seed, however, where sown, will make much stronger plants for bloom- 
inji^ next season, than if planted later. We have lately received several seeds 
ot the G. coronopifblia from two gentlemen, one residing in Georgia, and 
the other in Virginia ; the following remarks we take the liberty to extract 
in relation thereto, from the letters which acScompanied the seeds: — the 
following is from Cieorgia : — 

** Cantua coronopifblia [G. coronopif51ia] will bear a good deal of cold if 
dry ; (witness lost winter 6° below 0) but is impatient of dampness. The 
plants we have are self sown in the borders about in August. It sometimes 
grows with a flat stem three or four inches wide, and is then very striking. 
By pinching ofl* the leading shoot, or rather the head of the plant, when six 
inches high, a tmekly branching bush may be formed ; but in the borders to 
my eye it looks best in a clump of about three to five plants with a single 
stem, six to seven feet high [generally with us only three or four], all 
trained to one stake." 

The other from Virginia is as follows :— dated April 4th.— '^ The seeds 
which I send will readily vegetate, as some which I planted a few weeks 
since [in March] are already up and growing finely ; there is no time lost» 
however, in planting them a few weeks hence in a situation, where they 
will not be retarded in vegetating. The plant is perfectly hardy, and win 
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stand the winters, even of Boston [and vicinity], without protection, if they do 
not grow too large by Autumn. Mine were out tlie past winter, and are 
doing well, though tlie mercury was 10 or 12° below 0. 

We shall try to make this species attain the height, and consequently the 
beauty above named. G. tricolor and achillse^lw, are splendid annuals, as 
before stated by us. 

CCVIir. PrimuldcecR. 

A new seedling variety of the Cyclamen we saw a few days since, raised 
by Mr. Carter of the Botanic Garden : it is similar to the C. p&reicum. We 
could not perceive any fnigrance ; Dodec^theon m^dea we also observed in 
bloom ; it should oflener be found in gardens. 

CCIX. GesnirecB, 

SiNNiNGiA GUTTATA. Spotted flowered sinningin. An elegant stove plant, 
we should infer from the iilate ; introduced uito Gnglaiid from iiruzil in 
l^iS. Propagated similar tu the gloxinias, by cuttings or leaves, in stuidy 
peat and light loam, [PaxlotCs Ma^. But Feb.) 

CCXI. Schrophulannecc, 

CHELO^NE. 

centranihifolia. Benih. Valorinn-Ieaved Chelone. A perennial hardy plant; 
about 3 fl. high ; flowers from June to Nov. ; propagated by seeds ; inlrcKluced 
from California in 1834. Bot. Keg. t. 1737. 

A beautiful new hardy species, which much resembles the C. 
barbata ; it difiers in having a larger and very graceful panicle, and 
more slender flowers ; it is easily cultivated, " growing well in any 
soil or situation, if exposed to the sun, but best adapted to planting 
among American plants, from the midst of whose bushy masses its 
long panicles may rise like slender scarlet plumes. — "(Bot. Reg., 
February,) 

CALCEOLA^RIA. 

aogusUfblia. Narrow-leaved Calceolaria. A half-hardy perennial ; of dwarf 
habit ; flowers yellow ; a native of Peru ; propagated by seeds and cuttings. 
Bot. Reg. t. 1743. 

The foUowmg remarks by Dr. Lindley, in relation to the hybrid 
varieties, accompany this figure. " It is a species of no great attract 
tion, but deserves to be recorded in this work, as one of the genuine 
wild forms of a genus, which, however beautiful and interesting, has 
already begun to sink in estimation, in consequence of the ruin that 
has been brought upon it by the unskillfulness of gardeners. In 
their haste to improve the works of nature, these gentlemen have 
converted some of the fairest races in the vegetable world, into forms 
in no case more beautiful than the original, and in a majority of in- 
stances unhealthy, mongrel, and debased. We strongly recommend 
ail those who value this really beautiful and most singular genus, to 
abandon a pursuit which has as yet led to few results of which good 
taste can approve, and to apply the same skill which they have used 
in spoiling Calceolarias, to recovering the pure original races, to pre- 
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serving them uncontkminated, and to increasing their native charms ; 
not by unnatural combiiiation, but by those well known methods by 
which the purity of a species may be augmented, while its vigor, 
health and beauty are augmented." 

We have now in bloom, for the first time, a seedling plant, which we 
misefl last season. It very nearly resembles C. integrifblia, but the fiowera are 
a paler yellow, and not so much compressed and much larger ; it will be a 
great addition to our gardens. 

PE'NSTEMON. 
Richardsjnii. Dourr. Dr. Richardson's penstpmon. A hardy perennial ; grrowB 
about a foot high ; color of the flowers purple ; appearing from June to Octo- 
ber; increaaecTby seed and division of the root. iioi. Mag. t. 3391. 

This is a very beautiful species ; it is a native of Columbia, 
where it was discovered by Mr. Douglas. Introduced last season, 
and flowered in our garden until fall, and has stood the severity of the 
last winter improtected ; it is now growing vigorously, and will soon 
be expanding its rich purple blossoms, which continue to be displayed 
until October. A very desirable hardy perennial. 

Mimulus li!lteus rivularis, has proved witli us to be a hardy plant ; having 
stood the severity of tlie last winter, without any protection ; the situation 
WAfl vnry low nnd damp. The plants are now growing well and will soon 
be in flower; if M. Ynungii and varieg^ue, prove to be as hardy, theywill 
be the greatest acquisitions to our gardens, that have lately been made. 

CCXin. Soldnea. 

BRUGMA'NSIA. 

bicolor. Perg. Two-coloied Bnigrmansia. A shrubby plant ; grows 5 to 10 ft 
high ; a native of South America. Bot. Reg. 1. 1739. 

A splendid species of the genus Brugmansia, which has been 
separated from tfatara by Mr. D. Don. '^ It is on many accounts 
one of the most mteresting plants that have yet been brought from 
South America." A very elegant species, according to the platq, 
and desirable to introduce ; the flowers being very large and of a 
deep orange red color, inclining to a scarlet ; it is found ^^ near the 
village of La Cruz, on the banks of the river Mayo, between Alma- 
guer and Pasto in New .Grenada, where it was found by Humbolt 
and Bonpland, at nearly 7000 feet above the level of the sea.^' 
Requires protection during winter, and would probably, in our cli- 
mate, if turned out of pots in the spring, bloom from June to No- 
vember. — (Bot Reg.f Feb.) 

CCXIV. Acanikdcea. 

In this order Ru^Uia ^legans, Hook, and Justicia c4iiiea, lAndLm figured ; 
the former was raised fit>m seeds received from the East Indies. A veiy 
pretty spec^ supposed an annual, with bright blue flowers. produced all sum- 
mer. The latter is a splendid stove species, a native of Rio Janeiro ; grows 
five feet high, the branches terminated with dense heads of flesh colorefl 
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flowers; all the Justicins are showy and valuable plants fur stove col* 
lections. 

CCXX. Verbendcea^, 

VERBE^NA. 
■ulphiirea. Don. Sulphur-colored Vervain. A hard^ perennial ; grows six 
inches high; propagated by cuttings and layers ', a native of Clxili. Bot. Reg., 

" Although nol so conspicuous for its beauty as V. Chamaedrifo- 
lia, it is nevertheless a neat, pretty species, which demands a place 
in all select collections." We should think a bed of that little gem, 
the latter species, with its glittering scarlet blossoms, together with 
one of the V. sulphurea, would present a pleasing contrast. We 
hope to see it introduced ; found near Valparaiso, on the mountains. 
-^Bot. Reg.y March.) 

CCXXI. Labidta. 

GARDOQUI'A. 

Hook^rii. BerUh. Scarlet Gardoaaia. A half-hardy plant ; with orange col- 
ored flowers; a native of Florioa; propagated by cuttings. Bot. Reg., t. 

A very pretty species " half hardy, and half shrubby ;" a native' 
of Florida, according to Nuttall. — (pot, Reg,, March.) 

We hope, if not already in our nurseries, (of which we are not 
aware,) plants will be procured fix)m Florida, or introduced fix>m 
England. Would probably require protection in our climate. 

PHTSOSTE^GIA. 

imbriclita. Hook. Imbricated physoetegia. A hardy perennial; grows about 
six feet high ; flowers from August to October ; a native of the Texas ; propa^ 
gated by £ vision of the root. Bot. Mag., t. 3386. 

A highly ornamental, hardy, herbaceous plant ; growing to the 
height of five or six feet, and producing spikes of flowers, through 
the latter part of summer and autumn. Very similar in appearance 
to Dracocephalum virginianum, which is common in our gardens: 
P. imbricata is, however, " much taller, the leaves are broader and 
more numerous, and crowded, the flowers dense, nearly erect, and 
closely imbricated." — {Bot, Mag., Feb,) 

CCXXII. BoraginetB, 

Lithosp^rmum rosraarinifblium, TVnore, is figured in the Bot Reg. fi)r 
Feb., 1 1736. It is a native of the south of Italy, &und growing on limestone 
rocks. Well adapted for rock work, and should be protected from wet in 
winter. ''The nlue of the flowers is of the most intense and brilliant 
tint" 

It resembles, we should think fiom the plate, Cynogl6ssuai plctam, a 
hardv plant, which is now in blossom at Mr. Walkers^ Roxbury, forming 
jNUches of its deep, azure blue flowers. 
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Sub-class II. 
EndogeBoas or MoDocotyledonoua Plants, (with one seed leaf or cotyledon.) 

CCXXXVIII. AmanfUidea. 

ZEPHRYA'NTHES. 

spofforthikna. Herbert. Spofforth Zephryanthes. A hybrid variety; flowers 
of a rose coloi ; cultivated by oflsetts. Bot. Reg., t. 1746. 

A garden variety, obtained by the Honorable and Rev. William 
Herbert, from an intermixture of two species ; thrives in a cool part 
of the stove. — (Bot. Reg., March.) 

Pancratium A menaces, a rare, and exquisitely lovely, and delicate spe- 
cies of this fine genus, has lately been in bloom at Belmont Place, Water- 
town. The color of tbe flowers is a rich pale yellow, with a greenish tinge 
at the base of the petals, and somewhat of the Narcissus snape, though 
much larger, firom which resemblance it is called Narcissus flowered. We 
infer, from what Mr. Haggerston informed us, it has never flowered in this 
country. 

CCXXXIX. Iridea. 

In this showv family, we observed in flower at the Botanic Garden in May, 
Gladiolus Colvillii, and G. tristus, both benutiful hybrids ; at Mr. Cushing*s, 
Watertown, a new species, in api)enrance like G. hizantinus, hut with smaller 
flowers, a taller spike, and more graceful habit. G. natal^nsis has proved 
perfectly hardy, having stood out through the last sever? winter ; this will 
render it doublv valuable, as it may, with the G. communis, G. bizantinns 
and others, be planted in beds or masses, in die open border. G. cardinalis 
was stated, by a writer in the American Horticultural Register, as ** hardly 
yet to be met with is the seed stores in Boston :** and that the bulbs ** may 
be easily procured from Holland ;" this we infer must be an error, as we have 
aeen it m various catalogues for eight or ten years, and the plants have flow- 
ered in gardens around Boston several seasons. 

CCXLVII. Asphodelea. 

TRITO^MA. 

Burch^llii. Herbert. Burchell's Tritoma. A perennial, hardy plant ; growing 
two feet in height; a native of the Cape of Good Hope ; increased by offsets. 
Bot. Reg., 1. 1745. 

A splendid species, and being hardy, a most desirable one to in- 
troduce. It blooms about midsummer, throwing up a stem, which 
is headed with a dense raceme of brilliant yellow flowers. — {Bot. 
Reg.f March.) 



^ 
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REVIEWS. 

Art. I. The Gardener's 3fagazine, and Register of Rural and Dih 
mestic Improvement, Conducted by J. C. Loudon ^ Esq , F. L. S. 
H. S. &c. In monthly 8yo. numbers, Is. 6d. each. Nos. LIX. 
and LX. for February and March. 

These numbers do not contain quite as much useful information 
to our readers, as several of the previous ones. The February num- 
ber contains reviews of several works. The original articles in the 
March number, are chiefly upon collecting and cultivatmg the tropi- 
cal orchides, which are now attracting great attention among the 
English Botanical amateurs. Splendid collections have been made 
by the London Horticultural Society, Messrs. Loddiges, Mr. Knight, 
H. Lowe & Co., and others. The various species are held at high 
prices, yet we hope their cultivation will, before long, be tried by 
some of our enthusiastic amateurs, some of whom are well able to 
introduce them, and to expend much in adding such a curious and 
highly interesting tribe of plants to cur gardens. We have, our- 
selves, been exceedingly gratified in reading the accounts of excur- 
sions to collect plants, and in a review of a previous number of 
this work we made one or two extracts from Mr. Colley's Botanical 
researches in Guiana (p. 147). 

The first article in the February number is the continuation of 
" Notes on Gardens and Country Seats," by the Conductor. The 
following account of the seat of Alexander Baring, Esq. M. P., we 
are sure will be read with great interest. The excellent hints in 
regard to the formation of avenues through parks, and approach 
roads to a mansion, should be read and remembered by those who 
are the fortunate possessors of a country seat, and would beautify it 
in a superior style. We are but in the infancy of Landscape gar- 
dening ; and if we would progress rapidly, particular attention should 
be given to every thing which will tend to advance the science. 

" The Grange^ Alexander Baring, Esq,— August 19. The road to ibis 
place, over a country of downs, is dreary, and very uninteresting to a stran- 
ger. Andover, like an oasis in a desert, is a neat and clean town, affording 
a good and eheap inn (While Hart) ; but there are several miserable heart- 
lesB-looking viilaffes between that place and the long approach which leads 
to the Grange. The house here, however, repays all the trouble ; and we 
have not seen a mansion the external elevation of which pleased us so much, 
since we commenced our tour. The beauties of this place lie in a narrow 
winding valley, with a small stream in the bottom, which spreads into a 
broad expanse of water near the house. The latter is proudly situated on a 
steep bank, supported by a grand architectural terrace, and that again by a 
massive terrace of gravel and turfj ,with a third smaller terrace, of the same 
materials, below. The main body of the house is in the Doric style, with a 
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portico at one end, and a loggia with square columns on ench side, by Wil- 
kins; with a secondary mass, and a conservatory in the Ionic style, by R. 
C. Cockerel]. An elevation has been already given (I. fig. 1 1. p. 106.) ; but 
it is on so small a scale, that it gives no adequate idea of the simplicity, gran- 
deur, and beauty of this mansion. Scarcely any picture, indeed, can do 
justice to it : its temple-like magnificence must be seen to be felt ; and, in- 
deed, it will repay any one who has a taste for architecture, to travel a hun- 
dred miles out of his way to see it. We shall never forget the fii«t impres- 
sion made on us by the Doric portico, when we saw it from the rood to the 
kitchen garden, on the bank forming the opposite side of the valley. The 
Ionic conservatory is the finest thing of tlie kind in England ; and, in our 
opinion, far surpasses those of Syon and of Alton Towers. Its characteris- 
tics are simplicity and grandeur. We do not know that we can find a fault 
with the house, unless it were that the chimney-sbaAs of the main l)ody are 
not architectund enough ; and that those of the addition by Mr. Cockerell 
are altogether concealed. This part contains the kitchens; and the roof 
being unseen as well as the chimnev-shafls, the smoke appeared to us as if 
ascending from ruins, or from a fallen-in roof This bad effect is, in our 
opinion, a sufiicient argument why chimney-shafts should, in nil cases, lie 
shown ; but if they are to be concealed in one part of n house, they ought to 
be concealed in every part of it, for the sake of unity of system. (See M^rch, 
Mag^ II. 33.) There is also a \w.\iy little wooden excrescence to the en- 
trance loggia, which conveys the idea of a porch to a London banker's 
counting-house, rather than the portico of a villa. There ought here, as in 
every large country villa, to have been a projecting poitico to drive under, 
as at Bear Wood, and at Eastwell Park by Bononii. Notwithstanding these 
trifling faults, and the alleged unsuitableness of the severity of the Doric 
order for a villa, we cannot help admiring the Grange as one of the noblest 
of British villas. The approach to the entrance front is through an avenue 
of lime trees, 100 fL wide, and twice ns many years old ; having, as we are 
informed, been planted in the time of Inigo Jones, who built the first house, 
nearly on the present site, for Lord Chancellor Hyde. The road has the 
great fault of descending to the house ; but, as the fall is not above 3 feet, it 
inight easily be remedied by lowering the surface. An avenue, to maintain 
a character of art, should not only be in a straight direction, or in a direction 
composed of geometrical lines ; but it should be over a surface of geomet- 
rical forms: that is, the surface should either be level, of an even smpe, or, 
as far as practicable, of regular swells and declivities. It should never 
assume a direction, or pass over a surface, which could be supposed to be 
natural or accidental. If the conducting of an avenue over such a surface, 
and in such a direction, is found, in any case, to be altogether unavoidable,, 
then, to maintain the character of art, recourse must be had to foreign trees, 
most studiously arranged. Onr readers will observe, that these remarks on 
the subject of avenues have reference to our principle of the Recognition of 
Art ; a principle which we find to be of the utmost value, both in landscape- 
gardening and in architecture. By this principle, we arc enabled to deter^ 
mine many points which were before involved in uncertainty, chiefly from 
tlie difficulty of deciding what was meant by the imitation of nature. The 
result will be, when the principle is properly understood, a greater unanimity 
of judgment on matters of taste than has ever heretofore been displayed.." 

Art. 3. On Cottage MotmenU. 

A good aiticle, but not containing information useful to our 
readers. 

Art. 3. Design for a Gardena^s House, 

Art. 4. Design for a Kitchen Garden of seven acres. 
An excellent design, being No. 8 of a codtinuatioD of series by 
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T. Rutger. We hope during the season to give similar plans for 
laying out small gardens. 

Art. 5. Description of some of the Magnolias grown at Harringay House, 

" JIf. conspiciuL — This fine tree is 25 ft. high, and 16 ft. across ; the circum- 
ference of the stem, at 1 fL fi*nm the ground, is 2 ft. 8 in. ; its nge is, also, 
twenty years. In the spring of the year, it presents a most beautiful appear- 
ance ; for I think we may calculate on having at least 2000 blooms on it this 
next season. 

*^M. sovlangekriH. — This is a very fine tree, considering the short time it 
has been in this country. About six years ago, it was inarched on a strong 
plant of M. cord^ta, which was planted nt the same time as the others. It 
18 DOW 20 ft. 6 in. high, and 16 ft. across. The circumference of the stem, 
at ] ft. from the ground, is 1 ft. 1 in. 

**The situation of these trees is on the top of a hill, in an aspect nearly 
south. The soil, which is a sandy loam, was trenched to the depth of 5 ft., 
and nothing put amonff it, except a little bog earth round the roots of the 
plants when planted. The subsoil on this spot we have not been able to 
prove, never having gone down deeper than 20 ft. ; but to that depth it is all 
sandy loam. All the rest of our ground has a subsoil of strong clay. 

" Owing to the wall against which the trees are planted being rather short, 
they have not room to spread out as they otherwise would do. I should 
think that M. conspicua and Snulaiig(*^na would extend, each of them, 3 ft. 
more each way. The probable heiglit, at ten years old, of all the trees was 
rather more than one half the present height." 

The remainder of the February number is filled with reviews of 
various works, among which are the Complete Farmer, a new edi- 
tion of which has just been published. 

** Though this volume," says the reviewer, ^ is, for the greater part, com- 
piled from British publications, yet there is enough in it to enable us to form 
some idea of the state of agriculture in tlie United States. The most remark- 
able feature is, the great number and variety of the implements and machines 
in use. This forms a very striking contrast to the infant state of agriculture 
in Britain, where, a century ago, there was not more than one kind of plough, 
cart, or harrow in use throughout the whole of Scotland, and only two or 
three sorts in England. The cause of this difiTerence is easily accounted for ; 
the Americans are full of intelligence, and the high price of labor obliges 
them to seek aid in improved machinery." 

The review of a "Journal of a recent Visit to the principal Vine- 
yards of Spain and France, by Mr. James Bushby," occupies sev- 
eral pages ; after detailing a variety of practices in the cultivation 
of the grape in the southern part of Spain, he concludes with the 
following excellent and truly valuable observations : 

** Having recorded with so much minutrnoss my observations on every 
vineyard and district through which I passed, I will avoid adding to the 
length of this journal by offering many general n^rnarks. I cannot, how- 
ever, refrain from observing, that, from the albarizus of Xeix's, thu most 
southern vineyards of any reputation in Europe, to lliosu of the chalky hills 
of Champagne, amongst the most northern, I met with no vineyard pro- 
ducing dry wines of reputation which was not more or less calcareous. 
Although it is acknowledged that two thirds of the vineyards of France are 
situated u|K)n soil more or less calcareous, by Chaptal, and other writers 
upon the subject, they have stated that, provided the soil is porous, free, and 
light, its component ports are of little consequence ; and they enutnerate 
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granitic, schistoee, argillaceous, flinty, sandy, and calcareous soils as equally 
well qualified to produce, and as actually producing, in different parts of 
France, wines of the finest quality. It appears evident to me, however, that- 
these writera have, in many instances, been milled by the representations 
which have been transmitted to them : as, for instance, when Chaptal and 
Cavoleau cite the wine of Hermitage as an instance of the excellence of 
wines produced upon the debris of granite ; while the fact is, that the wine 
of the hill of Hermitage owes its superiority over the wines of the other 
hills in its neighborhood only to the circumstance of the granitic soil of a 
part of that hill l)eing mixed with calcareous matter ; and, but for this cir- 
cumstance, I am satisfied that the wine of Hermitage wouhl never have been 
heanl of beyond the neigliborliodd. where it grows. I am 'therefore of opin- 
ion, that thy finest dry wines owe their superiority chiefly to the quality of 
the soil ; and I am much mistaken if it be not found that the soils of all 
vineyards producing dry wines of superior excellence are strongly calcare- 
ous. All my observations have led me to this conclusion, and I know of no 
instance to the contrary. It will be observed, that 1 here only speak of dry 
wines, for sweet wines of great excellence are produced in a variety of soils, 
and, in fact, owe their qtiHlities more to the variety of the grape, and the 
manner in which it is treated, than to the soil. The sweet Muscat and Old 
Mountain wines of Malaga are celebrated all over the world ; but though 
they have the same varieties of vines at Malaga as at Xeres de la Frontera, 
and pursue a similar practice in making the wine, the best of their dry 
wines, produced on a soil consisting of decomposed slaty schist, are insipid 
and flavorless when rom^iaied with the Sherries which are produced on the 
chalky hills of Xeres. The sweet wine of Rivesaltes, the most celebrated 
in France, is produced on a granitic soil covered with pebbles; and the 
sweet wines of Cosperon and CoUioure, in the same department, are pro- 
duced on hills of schist, as nearly as possible resembling those of Malaga. 
But though the dry wines of both these soils are well known, they are not 
distinguished for their fineness or flavor. Their excellencies are theur 
strength and rich color, which make them valuable for mixing with the 
weak and light-colored wines of the ordinary growths of Burgundy and 
Macon which supply the chief consumption of Paris. 

''The limited extent of the first-rate vineyards is proverbial, and writeni 
upon the subject have almost universally concluded that it is in vain to 
attempt accounting for the amazing differences which are frequently ob- 
served in the produce of vineyards similar in soil and in every other respect, 
and separated from each other only by a fence or a footpath. My own ob- 
servations have led me to believe that there is more of quackery than of 
truth in this. In all those districts which produce wines of high reputation, 
some few individuals have seen the advantage of selecting a particular vari- 
ed of grape, and of managing its culture so as to bring it to the highest state 
of perfection of which it is capable. The same care has been extended to 
the making and subsequent management of their wine, by seizing the most 
favorable moment for the vintage — by the rapidity with which the grapes 
are gathered and pressed, so that the whole contents of each vat may be 
exactly in the same state, and a simultaneous and equal fermentation be se- 
cured throughout — ^by exercising equal discrimination and care in the time 
and manner of drawing ofiT the wine, and in its subsequent treatment in the 
▼ats or casks where it is kept — and, lastly, by not selling the wine till it 
should have acquired all the perfection which it could acquire from age, and 
by selling, as the produce of their own vineyards, only such vintages as were 
calculated to acquire or maintain its celebrity. By these means have the 
vineyards of a few individuals acquired a reputation which has enabled the 
proprietors to command almost their own prices for their wines ; and it was 
evidently the interest of such persons that the excellence of their wines 
should be imputed to a peculiarity in the soil, rather than to a system of 
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olftnagetiient which others might imitate. It is evident, however, that fiir nil 
this a command of capitiiris required, which is not often found among pro- 
prietors of vineyards ; and to this cause, more than to any other, it is un- 
doubtedly to be trace<l, that a few celebrated properties have ncquired, and 
maiDtaincd, altuoet a monopoly in the production of fine wni<a».*' 



Abt II. 77*« Horticultural Register^ and Gcnfral Magazine of 
useful and interesting Discoveries^ connected with Natural History^ 
and Rural Subjects. CoDducted by J. Paxton, F. L. S. H. S. la 
monthly octavo numbers, Is. each. For March. 

The March number of this work contains a long and excellent 
article on the cultivation of the celery. It suggests to cultivators of 
this delicious vegetable, a new mode of blanching, and, also, explodes 
the old system, so firmly rooted in the minds of most farmers and 
gardeners, of setting the roots in trenches, so deep that they have 
nothing to nourish themselves with, unless it were the cold, stiff sub* 
9oil of the low situations, which are generally selected for growmg 
the plants. The cultivation of celery, we have long been aware, 
is little understood m this vicinity, as is apparent to every observer, 
by the weak and stinted growth of the roots which are aSkred for 
sale in our markets. Instead of that tall, stout, erect growth, and 
crispy appearance, which are part of the qualifications of celery roots, 
they are invariably one mass of short, slender, pithy stems, not much 
larger than a quill, and each root divided into innumerable offietts, 
not generally weighing more than one at two, or, at the most, three 
pounds each. 

The method of growing in trenches, was as much practiced with 
the English horticultimsts a few years since, as with our gardeners at 
the present time ; but lately, the various articles which have appeared 
in their Magazines, have awakened attention to the subject ; and, 
except where prejudice still exists, the old system is entirely given 
up. A gardener was onoe even thought visionary, and wholly un* 
acquainted with his profession, who should suggest the idea of plants 
ing celeiy, in the same manner of other vegetables. 

** When a mere tyro," says this correspondent, '^ in a Gentleman'a Garden, 
a severe rebuke received, ror presuming to auggest the'propriety of planting 
Celery in trenches less deep than those which immured every leaf of the 
plant beneath the level of the drcumjacent earth, dwells yet firesh upon the 
memory. To harsh language, threats were added, /or dming to tkinkf yet 
thought revelled unconfined, although the tongue was c^iMd by the utva 
hand of tyranny ! and meditation wrged on to experiment which fully realised 
my buoyant hopes, and brought conviction of the justness of ray young idea." 

An article in the Horticultural Register three years shice, first 
called our attention to this practice ; we then first read of oelery roots 
weighmg ten and twelve pounds each, and immediately perceived 
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the reason why we never had grown it to such perfection. The 
error of planting in trenches, at once recurred to our minds, and 
we have since planted at less depth, and procured much finer roots. 
The future experiments which we shall make, will, we hope enable 
us to give our readers considerable infonnation on the subject. 

A writer in the American Horticultural Register, for January, has 
ofiered some remarks on the cultivation of celery, recommending the 
old method of cultivation ; as this might mislead many amateurs and 
gardeners, or at least confirm their opinions in the old way of raising 
this vegetable, we had intended to have inserted a communication in 
an early number of our Magazine, and were preparing one, when tlie 
March number of Paxton's Horticultural Register came to hand. 
The excellent hints in an article on the celery, contained therein, 
induced us to adopt them in place of our proposed communication. 
At some future opportunity we shall resume the subject. The writer 
in the American Horticultural Register, says : — 

** By the first of July they will have attained sufficient growth to be re* 
moved into trenches, which should he pre|)ared in an open, well exposed 
8fH>ty hy digging them two spades deep and two and a half feet wide, leav* 
ing three or four feet distance hetween the trenches ; on this space is to b^ 
piled up, like a bank, the earth taken from the trenches. Put about four 
inches of good manure at the bottom of each trench, and dig it in ; take up 
the pliints, and previous to putting them into the earth, thm the roots very 
carefully, being sure to cut off the end of the tap root, and enuJioate wk 
little sfioots and radicles, where the heart joins on to the root, as these sliooC 
up and produce that mass of small heads, seen in our markets, instead of 
one larg«, solid, handsome plant ; place them about throe inches distance 
and water wi*li (or the first week. As the plant grows, gently fill in Che 
treneh with the earth on each side, taking care not to throw in large kimpiy 
whidi twist and contort the celery, and spoil its beauty ; and continue earth* 
ing up UDiil there u a bank above ground as high as the trench wap deep.** 

This is precisely the common mode pursued by every gardener^ 

with no alteration that we can perceive ; in the following extracta 

from Paxton's Register, the pnoper method is fiilly detailed >^ 

'^The Manchester gigantic Celery," says the writer, *'has long borne away 
the palm, and won the laurels of celebrity, throughout England, for its size, 
weight and quality ; — how has my young heart panted to know the reason, 
or cause of such decided superiority ! Situated between the sea and a bleak 
mountain ridge, in a northern latitude, with a cold and sterile soil, what ad- 
vantages can Manchester possess for the growth of Celery ? — none, save and 
except a trifling additional supply of rain water firom the clouds, by reason of 
its proximity to the ocean and mountain ridge. After a close and minute 
investigation, there appears no just reason to induce another opinion than 
that the well earned fame of Manchester Celery arises solely from superi- 
or cultivation. There have been single roots of Celery exhibited in Man- 
chester which have weighed twenty-five pounds each, but let it be remarked, 
there was a deception practised on such roots hv loading fftem wUK tohUe 
sandy — a circumstance which ought to be recorded with all the odium attach- 
able to such conduct. However, it is a certain fact, that roots, clean and fcee 
from all such scandalous trickery, have been shown, weighing eighteen 
pounds each. During last summer, three roots, to which was awarded the 
first prize at the Manchester Botanical Gardens, weighed up wants of thirty 
pounds, on the 18th of Beptember ; and three other roots were subaequent- 
ly extraeted fipom the aamarow, ortvencb, m regular auoceanon, whidb 
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weighed forty-five poiiads collectively. It is an huiniliaUng reflection, that 
Buch described celery was grown by a paper-maker and not by a Gardener. 
Whilst the culture of Celery at Manchester has attained such an high state 
of perfection, is it nut amazing, that throughout a great part of the kingdom, 
roots weighing from two to three fHiunds, and otherwise defective, should 
obtain first prizes at the numerous Horticultural Exhibitions? Do not such 
plain truths indubitably prove a general inertness, or inaptitude for improve- 
ment in Horticulture, as contrasted with other s(!ienc«s ? From whence these 
interrogatories are extracted, others succeed, which might by possibility lead 
to discussion inxjlevant to this subject, and are consequently withheld. 

''In growing Celery, many gardeners, vvitli a laudable but misplaced zeal of 
surpassing their conteinpurariet*, use a prolusion of dung, almost without any 
admixture of soil, in their seed Boxes, in their plant borders, and in their 
Trenthes, to which they add liquid manure at repeated intervals ; and in 
such cases commonly find thrir produce of stunted growth^ of an a4rid taste, 
and ligamentous tenacity. These observations are not made as wholly con- 
demnatory of the use of dung in growing Celery, but to expose the fallacy 
of such unlimited profu^iou ; fur well sized and suiierior flavoured Celery 
may certainly be obciined without the aid of dung or other tillage, in situa- 
tions where good bog-soil can be procured, — for instance, say, the top spit 
of a good pasture." 

The seedlings are raised in the usual manner and transplanted into 
seed beds ; the following; are the writer's concluding remarks ; they 
are so valuable, we extract them entire without further comment :-^ 

** To produce Celery of good quality, very large, fine and clean grown, 
there are several particular essentials, different in some respecns to any which 
have hitherto been promulgated, necessary to l)e attended to and adopted by 
those Gardeners who are anxious to rival, or excel the justly famed Lanca- 
shire growers. 

''First, let a compost be prepared in the beginning of winter, and where 
practicable, let it consist of two-thirds good lK)g-Roil, and one third well de- 
composed dung from an old hot bed ; or in case the bog-soil be |K>or, let the 
quantities be equal : let them be thrown up together, twice turne<l over and 
thoroughly incorporated, and at the last turning over, shortly before filling 
the trenches therewith, in neighborhoods where good fertilizing magnesiun 
lime can be procured, add from one to two bushels thereof to a cart load of 
compost; this will cause an ammonia to be given forth highly conducive to 
the rapid growth of the plants. Bog-soil is recommended in preference to 
every other, on account of its peculiar retention of moisture, as well as the 
facile nature of its composition,. Iteing adapted to receive and nourish the 
delicate and multitudinous fibres. In situations where bog-soil, or peat 
cannot bo readily procured, let the sods of a grass sward, together with a 
portion of leaf mould, supply its place, to which addone-thini imrt of duntr- 

"Secondly, in order to grow Celery very large, it is indispensably necessary 
to al)stain from and avoid those constant soilings or earthings up, which have 
l)een frequently recommended in the Register, and reiterated from various 
parts of the kingdom, and which are also in almost universal practice. This 
bold innovation on general management, I am aware, is calculated to excite 
the ire of many experienced gardeners, and to array against me a host of 
captious correspondents ; yet no gauntlet is thrown, neither will there be 
any shrinking from tempenite discussion. It will be asked, are we to cease 
blanching ? Are we to grow Celery as stray and wild as a solitary Fern on 
inaccessible rocks? To such, and all synonymous questions, the most deci- 
ded negative is given. The process uf blanching, whilst the plants are in a 
vigorous state of growth, may be accomplished in three weeks, but when it 
has nearly ceased to grow, it will require a longer time for blanching; and, 
therefore, when time or circumstances require, let it be earthed up from 
twenty-eight to thirty-eight inches high at one time) taking cars th** pf»n*» 
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an free from moisture, and the soil moderately dry. With respect to its 
growing stray and wild, it is admitted it would do so, were no precautionary 
measures taken, but in three or four weeks afler pluming on the trenches, 
it will be necessary to hoe and hand- weed it; on which occasion dress 
off every stray leaf and stem, gather the remainder in the hand, and pass 
a shred of matting, or of untwisted hemp round each roor, [precisely at the 
junction of the leaves and leaf stalks, not too tight, — but sufficiently so to 
keep them in a proper upright position, and also capable of admitting the 
succesnve shoots from the centre ; which will strike rapidly, and in a few 
weeks render it necessaiy to cut away the original shred, and replace it by 
one of larger circumference ; and the second shred will subsequently require 
slackening, or renewing, to give room for the increasing dimensions of the 
'plants. 

*^ Thirdly — after having set out the rows, five feet asunder, for a final plant- 
ing or crop, throw out a trench eighteen Inches wiile and twelve deep, 
laying the soil high in the centre, and sloping towards the trench, as a con- 
ductor of rain water to the roots of the plants. Fill the trench thoroughly 
to the top — ^that is — twelve to thirteen inches deep with the alere-mentioned 
compost, takinff care to leave it moderately light ; — and never tread it down 
with a heavy root, if avoidable :— Just within, and on the cen*re range of 
the compost, insert the roots of the plants, with a ball of soil adhering to 
each, carefully arranging the numerous fibrous roots, and fixing erect with 
a light pressure at fifteen inches apart in the rows : — ^this done, give a mode- 
rate watering with soft water; — and if a leaf flags, or a perceptible check in 
growth takes place, — say truly the work is bunglingly |ierformed. In a 
short time the fibres will pour themselves like a flood into, through, and over 
the whole mass of compost, extracting the needful aliment for the plants, 
which being thus copiously supplied, shoot forth in proud luxuriance. 

^ On close observation, in three or four weeks after the final planting on the 
trenches, it will be perceived, that many minute fibres have emerged out 
from each root, and are skimming on the surface of the compost in quest of 
additional food ; therefore sufler not the hoe to approach nearer than a foot 
to each plant, but weed with the hand if needful : and this being performed, 
cover those young and tender fibres close up to the stem of the plant with 
about two inches deep of the compost or other li^ht earth, to nourish them 
and protect them from the too powerful avidity oi the Sun's rays ; recollect- 
ing this is the only earthing, or soiling up that is to be applied until the final 
one for blanching. 

^The (bur preceding paragraphs contain the principal rules necessary to be 
adopted for the production of large Celery, and all directions that have beeo, 
or may hereafter be given to produce large and fine Celery weighing twelve 
pounds and upwards each root, merely by the force of tillage in repeated 
doses, with the pretended advantage of strong soil, and coupled with regular 
earthings up every week or oftener, are purely fallacious. 

" Slugs, Grubs and Worms are very apt to attack and sfioil the appearance 
of Celeiy, which ought always to be sent to table clean and spotless as a 
Lily. To prevent their approach, give a slight sprinkling of wood ashes, or 
of powdered charcoal from the pits, on each side of the rows or trenches : 
and by using proper care, it may be produced as clean and peerless as the 
finest fruit 

<* As regards the most suitable soil, the decidedly !)rBt Celery we ever saw 
taken up, weighed upwards of sixteen pounds, was as clean, well blanched, 
and spotless as the most fastidious epicure could desire, — not even a disco- 
lored, or |)erforated leaf observable in the middle of October ; and was pro- 
duced on a sand soil with a sub-soil of very o|)en, coarse sand. 

** The management of early and successional crops — the mode and time of 
watering — and many other minor and occasional attentions, which particu- 
lar situations, seasons, and circumstances may and will require to be varied, 
will readily suggest themselreB to practical and attentive meo.'* 
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i^incy Market. 



MISCELLANEOUS INTELUGENCE. 



JlMte, TUerv, fc 



Pot&toea : 
Comuioo, 



per bftirel,.. 

' per bushel,. 

per barrel,.. 

per bushel,. 



Eastport, 



per barrel.., 
per bushel,. 



iperbarrel. 

* I per bushel (washed) 
., par bushel, 

Sper barrel,. 
per bushel, 
per bunch, 

laeUp per bushel, 

Parsnips, per bushel, 

Carrots, per bushel, 

Asparafos, per buydi, 

Radiahesj per banch, • 

Harseradish, per pound, 

Garlic, per pound, 



CaUageSf Salads, 4v. 

Cahbagek« par daaeo heads : 

Kad,. 

fiavoy, 

Druasheady- 

^barb, par poandp. . • .^ • . . , 

Cabbsfs sprouts, ppr peck,. 

Baadeitons, partied^, 

liOttaca, per head^ ••..•«... 

Spinach, par peck.... 

' par bosbai, 



I 



Canada, per ewt*. 
Common crook-neck,. 

Lima, 

Weal-India, 
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Pat aad Smut HmrU. 

Parslej, per half peek 

Sa^, per lb 

Miujoram, 

Savorj, • 

Spearmint, # . . 



Apples : 
Baldwins, 



FrmU, 



perfaairel... 

perbnsbej, 

Peannains,|P^;^',^j;;;;;;; 

Kussetts, !P*'I*T'r 

N. T. Pippins, per barrel,.... 
Pean: 
Iron white, for baking, 

per barrel, 

per bushel, 

Bweet baking, par boshal,.. . . • 

Old St. Germain, per dosen,.. 

Quinces, per bushel, 

Cucumbers, each, 

Pine Apples, each, 

Oraagae, par hm^Bd^ . 
Lemons, per haodred,. . 
Chestnuts, per bushel,. 

Walnuu, iP"t""V 

Almonda, per pound,. . . 
Filberts, per pound,. . . . 
Gaataamiarpoaod, \ 
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RmAimKS. The opring «taek of laot Tew'fl Tegetafaleii &c, haro now li»« 
come nearly, we may say almost wholly exhausted ; with the exeeption «f 
Pviatoeo, which are yet plentiful, other articleo that reciiaia, eemmawi veiy 
high prieea. Had not unooaMnonly lajwe auppliea of Potatoes been reeeired 
frm M0¥a fioocia, they woidd bm,abo,at this tirae, averaged double the 
praseNt priee. Oniotis are exiremely flcaffee,aiwl hriag a high price; indeed, 
WNy few are to he had. Beefs and Paritii|is have advanced a f hade ; there 
are very few in the market Asparagus coni«« to hand of excellent growth. 
Radishes are now very plentiful, and of good quality. Horeeradish, as the 
season advanoea, will become quite scarce ; mid rnther inierior in goodness. 

Peas from New Yorlc were receivefl this week, and sold at our quotations; 
they were not very well fiUeil. Jf the weallitsr eontTiiues warm, they will 
soon be brought in from our vicinity. Rhutiarb is plentiful. Oabhege sprouis. 
Dandelions, &c., are now cheap, and of good growth. Squashes are all 
gone, except the West India kinds; the prices of these liave advanced 
oonsiderably. 

Of Apples the stock is now very small ; Baldwins and Russetts an selling 
quick at our quotations ; those of the Ibrmer on hand are extremely fine. Pears 
are yet to be hail, and prices continue tlie same. A few Craobenies are vet 
to be found ; but Rhubarb supplies their place. Cucuntbers come in, but 
are not abundant ; nor of a very excellent quality. Pine apples am now 
plenty, but rtthcr smidL Fine Waluuts have advanced in price. 

Boi(on, JI%1U(Jk,183S. M.T. 
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Art. II. Massathusetts HortiouUittnd Sodehf. 

Saturday, AprU 25. — PrtstnitdL-^Chm^m naked otits, and Sptanish Long 
Moimtaiii wheat, from G. R. Preacott, Esq., Comwallia, Nora Scotia. Theso 
ae^a were accom|mnied whli a letter from Mr. Pireacott, in which he atatea 
oa followa : — 

<* A friend aent me a aample of each of tboae [the oata and wheat] which 
were eown laat apring, rather late in May, and the aeason being cold, the 
wheat waa rather ahrunk in the kernel, but I ani inclined to think it would 
do Tery well in your warm climate.*' 

Seeda were alao preaented from Mr. John Redman. 

May 2d— Er^tfrdedL — Epigspa ripens, from E. Weator, Jr., Eaq., gathered 
from one of iia native habitata in Duxbuiy. 

From Thomas Mason, Cbarleatown — Calceolaria nig^aa, Pitt6aporum to- 
bin, Geraniunia, and white, yellow, and bluah Tea Ejoks ; Beauty of Eng^ 
land Roae, &c. 

From S. Sweetaer, Cambridgepoit, Gaz^ia pavdnia, Gladi61u8 Mzanti- 
Doa, Meli^nthua mijor, Roaes, G^raniuma, ^c. 

May 9tk. — Exhibiied, — A new Seedling Auricula, from Willinm Carter, of 
the Botanic Garden ; green edged und very fine ; also, aeedluig viurietiea of 
the Vi6la. 

May leaL—ExkanUd.^WiimoVB Early Scarlet Rhubarb, from Measn. 
Hovey ; this is a fine, new and very early variety ; seedling Vi6laa from S. 
Walker and Measrs. Hovey. 



Art. hi. Meteorohgieal Notices, 

FOR APRIL. 

Tbr weather through the month of April waa variable, and colder than 
in aaaaona in geneiaL 

TBRRMOiffCTSR.--Mean temperature 4P 42. HigheatTCT— Lowest 18* 
above Zero. 

Wima-^N. two daya—N. E. three— E. aiz— S. E. two— S. three— S. W. 
one— W. nine— N. W. four daya. 

C^arader of the Weather. Fins nine daya— Fair eight days— Cloudy 
tbineeD daya. 



Art.IV* Obituary. 



Death qf Mr. Douglass^ the BotamsL By the brig Caribean, Capt Rice, 
which arrived at thia port in January, information waa iNPonn^t that a Mr. 
Douglaaa, a aciemific Engliabmen, had been killed near Omoa ; it waa foarsd 
at the time, that it coukl be no other penon than Mr. Dougfaasy the Botaiuft 
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The April Dumber of Loudon's Magazine coiifirms this melancholy intelli- 
gence ; we copy the following : — 

"At a meeting of the Geographical Society, held on the 9th of March, 
Captain M'Komochie announced the painful intelligence that Mr. Douglass ' 

had fallen into one of the pits dug by the Sandwich Islanders, for the pur- 
pose of catching wild bulls. One of these bulb was in the pitatthe time, and 
gored Mr. Douglass so dreadfully as to cause his death. So horrible a death, 
we believe, was never before encountered m the cause of natural history. No 
man ever introduced so many beautiful, hardy plants into Britain as Mr. 
Douglass, and the botanical and gardeniuff world has sustained the greatest 
loss by his death. We trust Mr. Sabine, his early patron and friend, will 
publish some account of his career, from his first coming into the service of 
the Horticultural Society.^' 

We- shall endeavor, in a future number, to give some account of the nu- ^ 

merous and truly valuable and splendid plants, which have been introduced 
by him. 



MONTHLY CALENDAR 

OF 

HORTICULTURE AND FLORICULTURE, 

FOR JUNE. 



FRUIT DEPARTMENT. 

Grape vines, in the ffreen-house or grapery, will flower this month ; keep up 
the temperature till the berries are set. The vines should then be syringed 
two or three times every week. Grape cuttings, in pots, should be kept 
well watered, occasionally using liquid manure. They should be trained to 
a stick, to prevent their being broken by the wind. 

Crooseherru hushes. Thin out the fruit when about the size of peas. If 
the leaves show signs of mildew, syringe them with pure water. 

FLOWER DEPARTMENT. 

DMiaSf that are intened to flower this year, should be set out previous to 
the 20th ; p. 130 and 172. 

Green-house planls should now be placed in the open air, in a rather shady 
flimation. 

TigridiaSf AfnaryUises, and Tuberoses^ may now be planted in the flower 
border, and will bloom freely. 

Hyacinth and other hvlbs should be taken up this montlj. 

Perennial flotoer seeds should be planted during this month. 

Annwds may still be sown, and will bloom profusely. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 



Art. I. Notices of some of the Gardens and Nurseries in the neigh' 
borhood of New York and Philadelphia ; taken from Memoranda 
made in the Month of March last. By C. M. H. 

Thebe is another class of gardens in Philadelphia, called public 
gardens, which combine in addition to a flower garden, green- 
bouses, hot-houses, &c., a bar-room or tavern ; this latter addition 
we are fiir from believing useful or needful. Gardens for public 
amusement and recreation are very desirable in large cities, and we 
should be happy if our own contained one, layed out with taste, and 
with some knowledge of Landscape scenery, and properly and judi- 
ciously conducted. There is something of the kind much needed ; 
and now that even the few fine private gardens which have hereto- 
fore attraoted the admiration of the stranger as well as the citizen, 
and which hare beautified the appearance of the city, seeming like 
rich and fertile fields, in the midst of barren wastes — ^now, that these 
(one of which, we had hoped, would have ever remained, if not in 
private hands, as a public garden, and as a breathing place to a 
thickly inhabited city) are cut up and destroyed in the tide oi 'public 
improvements— to make room for piles of brick and stone — ^the want 
of them will be more quickly perceived. There is scarcely a city 
in England, or upon the continent, but has its public gardens, ''Tea 
gardens," or something of the kind. 

But to return — ^in Philadelphia there are two, one of which we 
visited, and which is well known as McArran^s Botanic Oar den 
and Nursery ; Mr. McArran is, we have understood, a man of sci- 
ence and good taste, and that to him Mr. Pratt's place at Lemon 
Hill is chiefly indebted for its picturesque beauty, and the disposition 
of the grounds, garden, fcc. Mr. McArran's green-house, which 
adjoins the house, is filled with various plants. We here saw fine 
large plants of the double white Camellia, .which we believe were 

VOL. I. ^NO. VII. o o 
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purchased by him at the sale of Mr. Hibbert's plants ; they were 
full of blossoms. Here was also a very good collection of Orange 
and Lemon trees, which are arranged around the garden, along the 
margins of the walks, during summer. Mr. McArran has flowered 
the night-blooming Cereus every season ; he has also succeeded in 
keeping the flowers in an excellent state of preservation. Attached 
to the garden is a museum, aviary, &^c. 

New York, March. — ^The gardens in and around New York, em- 
brace several fine collections of plants. Being a central situation for 
the exportation of plants to the northern and western parts of the 
country, they are, as might be expected, well stocked with such 
species and varieties, as are more immediately in demand. In some 
departments perhaps they excel, in others they are surpassed. 
There are not probably near so many fine private gardens, compared 
with Boston or Philadelphia, as at either of these places ; the 
taste for Horticulture is not so great, nor the desire to possess rare 
plants so common as in our own vicinity ; the taste is, however, upon 
the increase, and the vicinity of New York will, before long, present 
many fine residences. Our memoranda are made without any regard 
to the order we visited them : — 

Nursery of M. Floy and Sons, Broadway. — ^This place is well 
known for its fine collection of seedling Camellias. Mr. Floy has 
also a nursery at Haerlem, which, we believe, is well stocked with a 
great variety of trees, shrubs, herbaceous plants, &c., and which he 
cultivates very successfully. In the green-house department he does 
not however excel, except in his fine collection of American seed- 
ling Camellias ; his stock of foreign varieties is not so good as many 
other collections in his neighborhood. In the Camellia, Mr. Floy 
has probably done as much towards improving the varieties of this 
splendid family, as any nurserymen, not even exceptm^ Messrs. 
Chandler &^ Booth, of the Vauxhall Nursery near Lonaon, who, 
Mr. Loudon somewhere observes, have done more in a few years, 
in originating new varieties, than the Chinese during their whole 
lives. We were ourselves, when four or five years since we first 
saw his plants, astonished at the beauty and elegance of several va- 
rieties ; but he has since had come mto flower, several new and still 
more gorgeous kinds. We do not at this time recollect the names of 
all he has raised, and not having his catalogue before us, we enume- 
rate the following : Camellia japonica var. Hosackii, Wardii, Lor- 
rillardii, (now leucantha) Noveborac^nsis, Stevenii, Clintonia, Hoff- 
manii, Franklinii, Virginica, Bostonia, Floyii, crassiflora coriiscans, 
margaretha ; the two latter flowered for the first time firom the seed 
the past winter ; we had the pleasure of seeing the coruscans when 
in its prime, and we think it one of the most rich and truly splendid, 
he has ever raised. Margaretha we also saw, but the beauty of the 
flower was past, and we could not form a correct opinion of its char- 
acter ; we should suppose, however, it might be similar to Gousso- 
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nia ; coruscans, as its name indicates, comes nearer to a scarlet, — ^a 
color heretofore unknown in the Camellia, — than any we have ever 
seen. Camellia Floyii, which we have before mentioned (p. 17), 
will long perpetuate Mr. Floy's name, as one of the most successful 
originators of seedlings, that have ever yet made the attempt. 

Mr. Floy is very successful in propagating his Camellias ; this he 
does by grafting, rather than inarching ; the operation is performed 
very near the surface of the soil in the pots, and the plants have the 
appearance of seedlings, or those raised from cuttings, the place of 
the unison of the scion with the stock being completely grown over 
in one year, so as to deceive any but those who are acquainted with 
the method. The operation is, we believe, performed in a method 
little varying from that described in our last (p. 213, fig. 10) ; but 
instead of using a portion of the terminal shoot, the whole is taken. 
When the operation is finished, the plants are subjected to a gentle 
bottom heat, which causes them to push rapidly, and make a large 
and vigorous shoot the first season. Mr. Floy does not, however, 
we think, manage his Camellias with that care we have observed 
them at other places ; they did not have that strong and healthy 
appearance which always make them beautiful and valuable, wheth- 
er in or out of flower ; his forte, seems to be to get new varieties, 
the looks and growth of the plants being altogether a secondary object. 
Mr. Floy is much assbted by his son, who is quite an amateur in the 
Camellia. There are numerous seedling plants which Mr. Floy has 
not thought worth naming, but which are fully equal in beauty to kinds 
already valued, and yet priced high in catalogues. We, however, 
give him much credit, and we are sure all our readers, and every 
person who is a lover of the Camellia, will join with us, in thus keep- 
ing out of collections varieties, which have nothing to recommend 
them but high sounding and pompous names. This is an evil which 
florists practice too much, and it is gratifying to find that there are 
some who will not sanction it ; no Camellia should be added to the 
already existing kinds, unless it possesses some properties which will 
make it equaly if not superior to any of them. This countless num- 
ber of names among several groups only leads to confusion, and the 
amateur or gardener may purchase a hundred plants, and not get twenty 
truly worth keeping. The other species of plants, which are gene- 
rally found in green-houses, Mr. Floy has very few of ; we ob- 
served a fine specimen of Acacia verticillata. Mr. Floy's plants 
are contained in two houses, one of which is built against his seed 
store ; the other is divided by a partition into two compartments. 
In the first named house he has planted in a border, several Camel- 
lias which have attained to the height of five or six feet, and flower 
profusely ; durmg the past severe winter, on one or two cold nights, 
tbey got slightly touched with the cold, which turned part of their foli- 
age of a rusty color ; we have heard it stated that when planted in the 
border in the green-house, they make such vigorous shoots, that they 
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do not form flower buds ; this was not the case with Mr. Floy's, 
which have been planted out three or four years ; we have had the 
opportunity of seeing them the last two seasons when they were, 
each time, covered with blossoms. We hope to pay Mr. Floy's 
nursery at Haerlem a visit during the coming autumn. 

Hogg^s Nursery on the Bloomingdale Zioarf.— Mr. Hogg's estab- 
lishment b not so well known in our vicinity, as it should be ; he 
was, before he left England, we have heard, a most excellent gar- 
dener, and to judge from the looks of his place, he has lost none of 
his knowledge, or ceased to exert himself in the cultivation of plants, 
sbce he has settled in our country. We found him a modest and 
intelligent man, and free from many of the prejudices which English 
gardeners often have m favor of their native clime. Among all the 
gardeners with which we became acquainted, we found Mr. Hogg to 
be highly esteemed for his industry, and his skill in Floriculture. 

Our time at Mr. Hogg's was rather limited, and if we do not do 
justice to his place, it will not be intentional. He has a large num- 
ber of plants, and had we passed as many hours as we did minutes 
with him, we might particularize a great number. As it is, we con- 
fine ourselves to those most conspicuous. There are several detached 
green-houses, to which different species of plants are appropriated. 
The largest or principal one, which we should suppose upwards of 
sixty feet long, is filled with a miscellaneous collection. Among the 
Camellias we observed C. japonica var. eximia, and eclipse in flower ; 
eximia is a splendid variety, as is also eclipse ; the former is very 
rare in most collections. Mr. Hogg cuts a large number of bouquets 
of flowers, for balls and parties, and at the time we visited him, they 
bad been rather closely clipped ; he possesses a fine plant of Lady 
Hume's Double blush, the flowers of which are of a much deeper 
tint than any we have ever seen. One of the houses b devoted 
wholly to geraniums, of which Mr. Hogg probably possesses the finest 
collection in the country ; they were most beautifully grown. He 
certainly will rank as one of the most successful cultivators of the 
geraniaces. He annually receives from his correspondents in London 
many of the new varieties ; we forgot in our haste, to ask him the 
exact number of kinds he had in his coUection ; those which are con- 
sidered new and beautiful this season are Yeatmanianum, glorianum, 
albinathum. Napoleon, Mary Queen of Scots, and some others, the 
names of which do not occur to us ; Mr. Hogg also has a very fine 
coUecdon of Camellias. We were highly pleased with the neatness 
and arrangement throughout every part of his establishment. 

Country Seat of H'm. G. Bucknery Esq. Bloomingdale, — From 
Mr. Hogg we visited this fine place ; it is situated, we believe, about 
six miles from the centre of the city. The garden and grounds are 
under the management of Mr. Thomas Dunlap, a very intelligent 
young man and a great lover of plants ; we are mdebted to him for an 
acquaintance with several amateurs and gardeners around New Tofk. 
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The green-house is not very extensive, but it contains, however, many 
fine plants. Mr. Dunlap has much under his care, and finds but little 
time to devote to the green-house ; notwithstanding this, the plants 
look well, particularly his Camellias ; he has raised several seedlings, 
and judging fiom the foliage, (which, however, Ls rather an uncertain 
indication of a fine kind,) we should think some of them might prove 
very beautiful. Mr. Dunlap has raised a seedling plant of the Thea 
viridis, impregnated with the pollen of the Camellia japonica ; it 
nearly resembles the Tea in foliage, but the flowers may be different. 
He has also nused a fine seedling variety of the Primula prenitens, 
with a delicate (ringed edge ; it is much more desirable than its pa- 
rent. We here observed the finest specimens of Acacia dealbata and 
decurrens we have ever seen ; they were coveied with their showy, 
exquisite blossoms ; verticillata was also in full flower. Mr. Dunlap 
had plants of Cactus Jenkensonii, with large pods of seed nearly ripe ; 
he has a good collection of geraniums. Most of the Camellias had 
shown blossom ; C.Jap6nica var.Colvillii, a rare kind, had Just shed 
the petals of its last flowers. Mr. Dunlap has a fine stock of Dahlias, 
which he had then in a frame, and they were just pushing their shoots ; 
he has raised several fine seedlings, ior which, at the Dahlia exhibi- 
tion of the N. Y. Horticultural Society, last fall, he received the first 
premium ; the names are given at page 157. He has also been very 
successiiil in flowering several of the finest varieties. The soil of 
Mr. Buckner's garden, is strong, rich, and moist, and well suited to 
their growth. 

Scat of Nathaniel Prime, Esq., Hell-Gate, March, — ^This place 
is well known, as containing one of the finest ranges of forcing 
houses in the vicinity of New York. These have been built within 
a few years, and the vines, peaches, &c. planted in them, have just 
come into bearing. The whole is under the management of Mr. 
Hyslop, who appears well acquunted with his profession. There is 
also here, a green-house, and a small forcing house, which have been 
built several years ; the former was filled with a variety of plants, 
which looked extremely well. In the small forcing house Mr. Hys- 
lop had begun to force several weeks before we visited him, and at 
the time had grapes and peaches nearly half grown. We never ob- 
served grapes which set finer, at this early season of the year ; 
the peach trees were also covered with fruit ; so much so that they 
would need thinning out. The practice of thinning fruit, is too little 
attended to, by most gardeners ; and trees are often nearly ruined, 
by the great crops which they are very frequently permitted to bear ; 
not only in forcing houses, but in the open garden, and with every 
kbd of iruit, should this practice be carried ; we should not then 
so fire<|uently hear of trees producing fiuit only every other year. 
The vmes in the new range are, many of them, raised fifom cuttmgs 
procured firom the garden of T. H. Perkins, Esq. at Brookline — 
among vrtich are some of the kinds, for which his collectioo is con- 
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sidered superior. The vines are to be trained up under the surface 
of the glass, and the peaches, plums, &c. over arched trellises, in the 
centre of the houses ; the wood of the vines was exceedingly 
strong, and will produce a few fine clusters of grapes this season ; 
the system of training which Mr. Hyslop intends to pursue, is, we 
suppose, that of procuring new strong shoots every season, by cut- 
ting in every other vine, or every other shoot of each vine, every year. 
Mr. Prime has a large cistern in fix)nt of his range, from which water 
is supplied to the green-house, forcing houses, and to all parts of the 
garden. We are happy to see the taste for such luxuries as forced 
fruits extending, and we hope that other houses, as extensive as Mr. 
Prime's, will be found in many of the fine gardens of gentlemen, 
independently able to erect them. The views of the surrounding 
scenery, from Mr. Prime's pleasure ground, in the summer, is said to 
be delightful. , 

(To be continued.) 



Art. II. Some {iccount of Duarie's purple French, Royal de Tours^ 
and the Semiana Plums, By Mr. S. Pond. 

The excellence of the two first named varieties of Plums, both as 
respects their superior qualities, and their great productiveness, has 
induced me to offer a few observations, in relation to their growth. 

In the fall of 1833, 1 budded a large number of stocks, with sev- 
eral kinds of plums, among which were the Duane's purple French, 
and the Royal de Tours. Both are growing at several places in this 
vicinity, and the fruit has been exhibited at the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society. Last season the plants made fine shoots, growing 
to the length of five or six feet each, with lateral branches ; they 
were full of flower buds this spring. This shows that they are very 
valuable as early bearers, from the time of budding ; some strbng 
growing kinds, like Smith's Orleans and Bolmer's Washington, often 
do not produce fruit from the bud, under four or five years. Duane's 
purple is stated in Prince's Pomological Manual, as being imported 
fiT>m France by James Duane, Elsq. of Duanesburg ; described as 
follows : — ^' color a pale purple or violet ; its flesh juicy and fine 
flavored, and it is of monstrous size." It ripens in August, and 
deserves to be cultivated in every garden. Probably it is some 
esteemed French plum, the original name lost. 

The Royal de Tours (Ken: Am. Orch. pt 266) is also a desira- 
ble plum, and no good fruit garden can hardly be without it \ its early 
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ripening renders it extremely valuable ; the tree is of free growth, 
and early bearing from the bud or graft ; the fruit good size and 
very rich in flavor. It is stated in the London Horticultural Socie<- 
ty's catalogue to be '' equal to an Orleans if not better." 

The Semiana Plum is a variety which deserves particular men- 
tion, for the extreme lateness of its fruit arriving at maturity, and 
combining the excellent qualities of delicious and abundant juice. It 
IS a most productive kind, not a season since it has come into bearing 
in n^y garden having passed, without its producing a fine crop. The 
finit may be permitted to hang on the tree until October, and if any 
thing, it improves in flavor by allowing it to remain. This kind is 
grown about Boston considerably, but not so much as it should be. 
Probably the latest plum, which is to be found in our gardens, and 
therefore highly valuable, as fine fruit for the table in October, when 
nearly every other variety is gone, is much desired. Two or 
three other varieties, which are not so well known as they should be, 
at another opportunity I hope to give you a few remarks m relation to. 

Yours, 

S. Pond. 
Cambridgeporty June 13, 1835. 



Art. III. On the Cultivation of Rhubarb (Rheum rhc^onticum). 

By the Conductors. 

The cultivation of Rhubarb for culinary purposes has been com* 
mon for several years. At what time it was first introduced into 
this country, we have not at present the means of ascertaining. We 
believe, however, that it was first cultivated to any extent in this 
vicinity, by John Prince, Esq. of Roxbury ; a gentleman, to whom 
the Horticulturists, as well as the Agriculturists, are deeply indebted 
for the introduction of many choice plants and firuits. Its vahie is 
so great, that scarcely a garden can now be found in which the plant 
is not cultivated. The generic name Rheum, according to LoudofCe 
Ency, of Plants f is ^'supposed by Linnaeus to be derived from a 
Ghreek word; it nevertheless was formed from HAa, the ancient 
name of the Volga." It was not probably known in England, as a 
culinary plant, at the time of Nicol or Abercrombie, as it is not 
mentioned in either of their works ; Gerard in his Herbal, (1597) 
states that he, with others, cultivated it for its medicine. Of 
later years it has been grown extensively for the London market, 
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and some of tbe establishments near the city send loads of the stalks 
to Covent Garden every season. By early forcing it is produced 
throughout nearly the whole season. 

Vaneiies, — ^There are several varieties in cultivation in the Eng- 
lish gardens, but only two or three have ever, we believe, found 
their way into our country. The R. rhaponticum, we presume, is 
the kind generally knovin ; but two years since we received the 
seeds of a variety called JVilmot's early scarlet ; tb'is is so much su- 
perior to the old kind, both as respects its earliness and excellent 
qualities, that we pi edict it will take, in a short time, its place in 
most gardens. 

Propasation, — All the sorts are propagated by dividing the roots 
or by seeds — the latter is the best method, making stronger and finer 
plants ; when, however, the seeds are not to be procured, or the 
kind rare, tbe roots answer very well. They should be taken from 
the old one with as large a piece of root as possible, and the crown 
or bud uninjured. They may then be planted in the same manner 
as recommended for seedling plants. 

The method we have practiced may not be new, or superior to 
any other ; but as it has been attended with complete success, we 
offer it to our readers. 

About the first of April, we received a few seeds of Wilmot's 
early scariet Rhubarb ; we immediately had a piece of ground pre- 
pared for its reception. A spot was selected which was hght ^ 
and rich, and exposed to the sun ; it was manured and dug fine, and 
the seeds planted in drills ; the young plants appeared in a few days, 
and grew very rapidly. As the plants came up quite thick, we had 
them thinned out, and let them remain in the seed bed until the final 
planting out ; we are not confident but the size of the roots would 
have been greater, and have grown stronger, if they had been trans- 
planted from the seed bed to another bed, before placing them where 
they were to remain to produce their stalks ; but as we did not pur- 
sue this course, we cannot state the actual benefits which would have 
resulted fi:om the practice. 

The first of August a piece of ground was marked out, b whk^h 
to place the plants for permanent use. The soil was two and a half 
feet deep, and light and rich ; it was covered with decomposed hot- 
bed manure, of the previous spring, and dug in. The bed was 
then trenched to the whole depth (two and a half feet), the soil that 
was at the bottom now being at the top ; this was again covered with 
the same kind of manure just mentioned, and the bed again dug 
over ; after allowing it to settle for a few days, it was ready for 
planting. The distance at which the plants were to be placed was 
then marked out ; this is laid down by various writers, at various 
distances ; some say four feet apart each way, some five, and others 
at greater distances. We are confident that the roots, to produce 
well, require considerable room to extend, more than is given in 
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many instances ; our roots were set. out in rows four feet apart, and 
three feet distant in the rows ; but this will not giro them room 
enough by another season, and we would recommend four feet apart 
in rows, and if the ground can be easily spared, four feet from row 
to row. Remove the plants carefully from the seed bed, and set them 
out, treading the soil gently about the roots, and finish with a good 
watering ; if this is done carefully, the plants will not wilt but very 
little, and will resume their growth, and by the first of October make 
large plants, strong enough to stand the winter without any protec- 
tion. Upon the approach of cold weather, however, we prefer 
throwing over the bed some coarse strawy manure or leaves, as the 
frost will not penetrate so deep, and thus the plants start earlier m 
the spring. The followmg summer a large number of stalks were 
cut without in the least weakening the plants. All that is required 
in after culture is, to keep the gipund free from weeds, and to give a 
good dressing of manure every fall, or spring. 

Forcing, — ^The Rhubarb is easily forced, and by various methods. 
If the roots are taken up in large pots and placed in a hot-bed, they 
produce very well ; or, they may be planted in beds by themselves, 
and forced m the same manner as* asparagus. One excellent way is, 
where there is not the advantage of a hot-bed, to place a frame on 
the bed where the roots stand, and to line it with manure all round, 
covering with sashes, at the same time to prevent the escape of 
the heat ; they may be also forwarded by placing hand lights, boxes, 
or large pots over individual roots, and surrounding them with firesh 
manure. After the roots have been forced in pots, they may be 
turned out in the garden to acquire their strength. 

We would highly recommend Wilmot's early scarlet ; we have 
cut this spring the stalks, at the least, two weeks earlier than the old 
variety. There is a variety called the gigantic, not yet mtroduced, 
which grows very rank, but not so early as the Wihnot's. At some 
future time, we shall state some further facts in relation to the culti- 
vation of Rhubarb. The seed, if sown at this time, will make good 
plants by fall, and be fit to transplant into beds in the spring. 



Art. IV. On the CuHivaiion of Geraniums and Canary Asters 
(Cineraria cruenta). By Mr. S. Sweetser. 

Deab Sirs, 

The following remarks on the cultivation of Geraniums and Ca- 
nary Asters, are the result of my method of treating these plants, and 
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as they may be interesting to many of your readers, pardcalarly 
those who have not had much practice in their cultivation, I take 
pleasure in communicatmg them through the pages of your Magazine. 

Geraniums are a well known beautiful tribe of plants, which will 
always be admired, either for the agreeable fragrance of their foliage, 
or the splendor of their flowers ; adding to this the continual number 
of new varieties which are every season originated, which make them 
always new, they may be considered as one of the most desirable 
plants for the parlor or tbe green-house. When the taste for this 
group shall become general, new varieties will undoubtedly be 
raised in our own gardens ; and we shall no longer be dependent 
upon importations, which, however so carefully transported, are al- 
ways attended with great risk. A prejudice exists among many 
amateurs, that because geraniums are common, they do not deserve 
that attention which is bestowed on many other plants : this, I ap- 
prehend, must arise from the cause of the finest varieties having 
never been seen ; for certainly, when the great delicacy of their 
flowers, the brilliancy and endless variety of their colors, the finely 
pencilled lines in some, the clouded spots in others, and finally, when 
the great length of time which they continue to display their blos- 
soms is tak^n into consideration, they cannot be surpassed but by 
few flowers* 

The latter part of this month, the plants which have opened the 
greatest part of their flower buds, should be removed from the green- 
house to the garden ; placing them in a situation where they will be 
exposed to the sun part of the day. This is much better, in my opinion, 
than placing them under the shade of trees, where the sun shines on 
them but an hour or so in the morning — ^as this tends to draw them 
up weak, and when the cuttings are taken from them, they are so 
succulent that they often damp oflT; when, however, the plants are 
placed as first recommended, the wood grows strong, short jointed, and 
well ripened. About the middle of July is the time I prefer to take 
off cutting? ; some cultivators put m sooner, but, the plants generally 
get large and straggly before spring. The pots to receive the cut- 
ungs should be filled with a compost of leaf mould and sand, in 
about the proportion of one third of the latter, to two thirds of the 
former. Take off the cuttings with a sharp knife, close below a 
jomt, always selecting the top shoots, discarding, however, that part 
near the old stems of the flowers ; they should be about four inches 
in length ; then place them in the pots (six or eight in a number 
three), carefully marking each kind. When all are finished, give a 
gentle watering, and place them m a shady part of the green-bouse, 
or firame, or in want of either of these, in the garden, against a fence 
or wall, facing the north. They should be carefully watered, but 
not kept too wet until rooted, which is generally in the course of 
three weeks. 

In September, preparation should be made to pot off tbe plants. 
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Tbe compost for the purpose should consist of equal parts loam and 
leaf mould, with the addition of very little sand, in the proportion 
of one sixth to the whole ; they should be put in number two pots, 
which will be sufficiently large to flower them in. The practice of 
using such large pots as is commonly the case, is not needful ; the 
plants look much prettier, and flower profusely^ m a smaller size ; 
after they are all potted, place them where they will receive the sun 
in the morning ; and gradually expose them to its full influence, in 
order to harden their shoots, and prevent their drawing up. Elariy in 
October, they should be put into their winter quarters ; no fiirther care 
is necessary, otherwise than to keep them finom the £nost, and give 
them as much air as possible. The first of April they will commence 
flowering, and continue till July. 

The Canary aster is a pretty plant, but is not often seen in good 
perfection ; the plants after flowering are very apt to die. I have 
always transplanted mine, after the flower stems are cut ofi", into the 
flower border, in rather a shady place. It seems almost impossible to 
keep them in pots during summer ; the plants here mdce a good 
growth and spread considerably. About the first of September they are 
taken up, the roots divided, and placed in pots ; upon the approach 
of firost they are taken into the green-house. Care should be paid to 
them, and whenever the green fly appears, the plants should be fumi* 
gated, or they will soon destroy their beauty. 

Yours, 

S. SWEETSBB. 

Cambridgeport^ June 15, 1835. 



Art. V. Some Remarks on the use of the Polyanthus (Primula vul- 
gdris, var. Polyanthus), as an edging to flower borders and par* 
terres. By an Amateur. 

Deab Sirs, 

I am induced to send you a few remarks on the use of the Poly- 
anthus as an edging to flower borders, or small flower beds, where 
beauty and neatness is the principal object. The Polyanthus, though 
I believe heretofore considered a rather tender plant, is with me 
perfectly hardy ; and stands the winter full as well, without the least 
protection, as our indigenous perennials. Perhaps the choice named 
varieties of this plant, if they were transplanted into the border after 
having been grown in pots several years, and kept in a green-house 
or frame during winter, would not be sufficiendy hardy to live 
through. But they can undoubtedly be acclimated. 
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The variedes are exceedingly numerous, although very few, and 
I may say scarcely twenty-five named ones, are to be found in our 
gardens. This is much to be regretted, as the brilliancy of their 
colors, eclipsed but by few plants, and their early flowering, ren- 
ders them one of the most interestbg as well as splendid ornaments 
of the flower border. The introduction of the fine kinds of the 
English florist's, are particularly desired, and new varieties should 
also be procured, if possible, by repeated experiments in sowing the 

OAA/l 
DOvvl* 

Some two or three years since I sowed seeds of the Polyanthus 
which were procured fix)m Holland : they were sown in the hot-bed ; 
but thb was too warm a situation for them, as they did not vegetate 
well ; and since, I have invariably planted them in the green-house, 
where scarcely a seed fails to grow. When the plants had made 
two or three rough leaves, they were transplanted into small pots, 
and placed in a frame, partially shading them from the mid-day sun. 
They grew very fast, and as soon as the weather permitted, the 
plants in the pots were set out in the garden in a shady situation ; 
care was taken that they were properly watered, as the Polyanthus 
IS ^acceedingly impatient of aridity. 

On the approach of winter the plants were placed in a green- 
house until spring ; they began to flower early, and in May they 
were turned out of the pots into the flower border ; they grew 
rapidly, and each plant by the first of June, had made three or 
four ofiets ; they were then separated and set around the garden. 
None of the varieties proved to be worthy of cultivation as a select 
flower ; and any one who intends to raise new varieties, must expect 
such (Usappointments ; they all possessed, however, considerable 
beauty, enough to entitle them to a place in every garden. 

The last season the roots were parted and set in a row near the 
box edging ; they are now growmg vigorously, not a leaf having 
been injured during the past cold winter, and are throwing up large 
trusses of blossom buds, some of which in warm situations are in 
flower. Their fine appearance suggested their use as a border edg- 
ing, and there is no doubt but they will answer that purpose better 
than any other flower. In England the Daisy with its varieties, and 
the Gentiana acaulis, are frequently made use of as edgings ; but the 
former will not stand our hard winters, and the latter I think will 
not, although I have not yet tried the experiment, as it is an alpme 
plant. The cultivation of the Polyanthus as a florist's flower, toge- 
ther with the raising of new varieties from seed, will form a commu* 
nication of itself at some future time. If these few hints should call 
attention to the Polyanthus as an edging plant, the success attending 
the same, from those who try the experiment, would be gladly read. 

Yours, 

An Amateur, 
re, May 16^A, 1835. 
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Art. VI. On Preparing Strawberry Plants for Forcing. By J. W. 

Russell. 

The forcing of strawberries is a practice very little adopted, I be- 
lieve, in this country. In England they are brought to market from 
March to July ; and command, at first, the enormous price of 2s, 
sterling, per ounce. They are forced as easily as any other fruit, and 
although they may not prove so productive, and give as good returns 
to the market gardener, in this country, as other forced fruit, or even 
vegetables, they will undoubtedly be grown in gentlemen's gardens 
as a luxury, for the gratification of themselves and their friends. 

The method I would recommend is as follows : — ^In the early part 
of next month, after the fruit is gathered, and the plants begin to 
grow rapidly, go over the beds and take off all the weak and small 
runners. Let the soil next to the beds be dug up, and enriched with 
some good old rotten hot-bed manure or leaf mould ; then prepare a 
quantity of small pegs, which can be quickly made out of old brush, 
in Older to fasten each runner to the soil ; go over all in this man- 
ner, covering them at least half an mch deep. This practice should 
be continued until a sufficient number are procured, or until the first 
of August, after which they will not answer, as the plants will not 
get strong before cold weather. When they have made good roots, 
which can easily be perceived by their strong growth, (generally in 
about a fortnight,) they should be taken up and potted ; put throe 
plants in a number three pot, and set them in the shade for a few 
days, till they have made new roots ; the pots may then be plunged 
in the ground, in a cool and rather shady part of the garden, whero 
they should remain until frost; plunging the pots in the ground, 
saves the trouble of watering, and also keeps the soil in a moist 
state. Nothing is more injurious to strawberry plants in pots, than 
to have the soil continually wet and dry ; and unless plunged in the 
ground, our searching winds and hot sun, are sure to dry up all the 
moisture, although they may be watered twice a day. 

The soil I prefer, and which I think the plants grow strong and 
bear profusely in, is composed of two parts strong loam, and one part 
decayed manure or leaf mould, broken up well and turned over two 
or three times before using. The pots should be well drained by 
placing a potshred over the hole in the bottom. In the fall of the 
year, those that are wanted for early forcing should be taken up and 
placed in a firame ; upon the approach of severe cold, tliey should 
be covered with four or five inches of leaves, straw, or old haulm. 
Those left in the open ground should also be protected, so that they 
can be easily taken up in the months of February and March, as 
they are wanted for a succession ; the plants may be occasionally 
watered with liquid manure. 

Yours, J. W, RussEix. 

Mount Auburny Cambridge^ June 20, 1835. 
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Art. VII. Method of Training the Petiinia phcsnicea and Nyctagi- 

nifidra. By the Conductors. 

These beautiful and truly splendid ornaments of the flower gar- 
den or green-house, the former of which we have firequently men- 
tioned, may be trained in any manner, to suit the fancy of the culti- 
vator ; they may be either grown in pots or in the border, and nailed 
to walls, tied up to stakes or trellises, or allowed to trail on the 
ground ; the pliability of their stems will allow of their being trained 
in almost any method. We have trained the phoenicea two or three 
ways, but prefer in the border, that of training it upon the ground ; 
m thb situation, the elegance of its lovely blossoms, of the richest 
purple tint, when expanded, and the sun shining full upon them, 
cannot well be imagined. 

The young plants, whether raised from seeds or cuttings, if in pots, 
should be turned out in May or June ; select a warm and dry situa- 
tion ; the soil should be light and rich ; if not naturally so, it should 
have a quantity of leaf mould or i;ery decayed old manure added, 
mixing it up well with the soil. As soon as the plants begin to 
extend their shoots, they should be fastened down to the ground by 
means of little pegs, and about half an inch of the soil placed upon 
them ; this will cause them to take root and acquire more strength, 
and, also, prevent their being blown about by the wind : in this 
manner, they will bloom until killed by fix)st, two plants covering a 
space several feet square, before the end of the season. If planted 
near the nyctaginiflora, the contrast will be exceedbgly pleasing, 
and the fragrant flowers of the latter will make up in part for its 
lesser beauty. We have heard accounts of its growing seven or 
eight feet in height, and being covered with upwards of twelve hun- 
dred flowers ; but its habit seems naturally to be prostrate, and its 
flowers are much finer when so grown. It seeds very sparingly, 
and will not probably become common, so soon as many other less 
beautiful plants ; it can, however, be raised irom cuttings, which iDot 

Juick and make nearly as fine plants as those raised fh)m seeds, 
^etunia nyctaginiflora may be treated in the same manner. 
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Art. VIII. ' Notices of new and beautiful Plants Jigured in the London JFTon- 
euUurcd and Botanical Magazines : with some Account of those u>hich it 
teould be desirable to introduce into our Gardens, 

Edwards* s Botanical Register , or Oniamental Flower Garden and Shrubbeiy. 
Each number containing eieht figures of Plants and Shrubs In monthly 
numbers, 4s. colored, 3s. plain. Edited by John Lindley, Ph. 1)., F. R. H.^ 
L. S., and G. S., Professor of Botany in the University of London. 

Curtis* s Botanical Magazine^ or Flower Garden Displayed, containing eight 

ylates. In monthly numbers, 35. 6«/. colored, 3«. ^laln. Edited by William 
ackson Hooker, L. L. D., F. R. A. and L. S., Regius Professor of Botany in 
the University of Glasgow. 

Class I. 

Plants having distinct flowers and sexes. 

Sub-class I. 

Exogenous or Dicotyledonous Plants, (with two seed leaves or cotyledons.) 

Division I. Plants with a polypetalous (many-lbaved) corolla. 

XXII. Berberidea. 

BE'RBERIB. 

dealUita. Ldndl. Whitened Barberry. Probably a green-house evercrreen 
shrub, in our climate ; flowers yellow ; increased by layers ; a native of Mex- 
ico. Bot Reg. 1. 1750. 

A beautijful species of the evergreen berberies, which, together 
with several others, we wish to see introduced to our gardens. Dr. 
Lindley calls it a " remarkable species." The plate represents a 
terminal branch, from the axil of the leaves of which, issue dense 
clusters of bright yellow flowers. Obtained from Mexico by the 
London Horticultural Society. 

B^rberis Aquif5]ium Pursh,^ Mah6nia Aqui((^Iium JiEcL, a magnifi- 
ceDt Bpecjea, should be in every garden. It was sold a few years since at 
the enormous price of twenty-five dollars a plant Mr. Wm. R. Prince in- 
formed us not Jong since that he sent to France and England a large number, 
at the price of from two to five guineas a plant Messrs. Prince have now 
a fine stock, which are sold the present season, at two dollars and a half. 
We believe they are also to be found in the nurseries in our vicinity. It is 
periectly hardy. Mr. Loudon states, in noticing this species, that '^ it is a 
plant worth its weight in gold." Messrs. Low & Co. of the Clapton Nur- 
sery, near London, have introduced one or two species (B. ripens and B. 
nervW) which have been figured in Sweet*s British Flower Garden. 

XXXII. Temstromedeea, 

Camellia jap6nica, var. francofiirt^nsis. This is the name of a new vaii- 
ety, mentioned in the May number of Loudon's Magazine, as having been 
raised in Frankfort on the Main (Russia) by J. Rintz, Jr., Nurseryman : it is 
stated to be as larve as C. reticulata, the form and colors unrivalled (are said 
to be white with dark spets). It flowered for tlie first time last season ; this 
year it has flowered aeain, and more than exceeded the great expectations 
which were formed of its beauty. Mr. Rintz thinks it the handsomest ever 
raised, and that if it had bloomed in the splendid green-houses of the Lon- 
don nurserymen, it would have attracted great notice; the parents from 
which it was originated are not mentioned. 
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X LI V. Escall6nie(B, 

EscALLOMA montevid^nsis is figured in Paxton'fl Magazine of Botany for 
Mity. It is there stated as a green-house plant, growing upwards of eight 
feet iiigh ; pro<hicing mnny panicles of flowers, which '^emit a powerful 
frHgrance ;" thrives well in san<ly loam and peat, in the open garden in Eng- 
land, and propagated hy cuttings ; this is the only genus of the natural order 
£8call6metB ; it con^isis of several species, all of which are handsome and 
desirable plants. 

LXXXVIII. Eaphorbidcea. 

PLAGIA'NTHUS. 

sidoides. Hook. Sidarlike Plagtanthus. A green-house shrub ; two or three 
feet high ; with small whitish flowers appearing in September ; a native of 
Van Diemen's Land. Bot. Mag. t. 3396. 

A plant of no great beauty, lately introduced from Van Diemen's 
Land. Dr. Hooker is not yet certain, whether it belongs to the 
genus Sida, or Plagianthus. Probably not hardly worth introduc- 
tion, unless in Botanical collections. — {Bot. Mag., April.) 

CLXX. EricacetB. 
ARBU'TUS. 
proc^ra. Doug. Herb. Tall arbutus or Strawberry tree. A small tree ; habit 
of growtli similar to other arbutuses ; flowers greenish white, appearing in 
May ; introduced from the North-west coast of North America. Bot Reg. 1. 1753. 

This is a fine species, discovered by the lamented and unfortunate 
Mr. Douglas, and sent to the London Horticultural Society in 1825. 
" In the garden it forms an evergreen bush, with a fine broad glossy 
foliage, and a very vigorous appearance ; but it requires to be care- 
fully protected from extreme cold in winter, and succeeds best 
against a west wall." The plate represents a small branch, termina- 
ted with a cluster, or rather a loose panicled raceme, of flowers, 
which '^ are arranged after the manner of those of Arbutus Andrachne, 
to which species it is most nearly allied." The leaves are broad 
oblong, and deeply serrated. Found in the mountainous and woody 
parts of the North-west Coast. — ^(^Bot. Reg., April.) 

Rhododendron reticulAtum D. Doru^ a new species from Japan, is 
mentioned in the April number of Loudon's Magazine, as being in Mr. 
Knight's collection ; it is described in G. Don's System of Botany and GoT" 
dening, Vol. III. p. 846. 

Mr. Don, in the above named most valuable and coroprehennve work, baa 
adopted a new division of the genus Erica, by his brother, Mr. D. Don. As 
this new division will be adopted in Loudon's next supplement to the Hortus 
Britannicus, and as many of our readers will not probably see the work, at 
least for some time, we here present an abstract of it The genus Erica, 
before this division, consisted of several hundred species, a great part of 
which were botanically distinct, in character and habit : — 

** The names of the proposed groups, the etymology of their names, and 
the species typical of the groups, are the following : — 

£rica (E. cin^r>*a L.)y Gypsocillis (etymon not given. E. vegans L.J Pichysa. 
(pachysy tliick ', substance of the corolla. E. Irdens Jlndx.)^ Cerkmia (kera- 
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mion, a little pitcher. E, nrceolkris Sdland.), D^smia (desme, a little bun- 
dle ; flowen crowded. E. confl^rla ^ndr.), £urylepi8 (eurysy broad, lepis^ 
a scale ; calycine acalea dilated. E. HaUcdcaba L.)y Euryst^gia (etirys, broAd, 
stege^ a cover; calyx large. E. ff1a6ca Andr.), Loph^ndra (lophoSf cteat, 
aner androSy a man or stamen ; cells of the anthers crested. E. pTramidJdis 
Jindr,), L^mprotis (lamprotes, splendour ; calyx glistening. E, calycina L.), 
Callista (kaUistoSy most beautiful. E. W^Ikeri Andr.), £uryl6ma (euryty 
broad, Umuiy a margin ; limb of the corolla dilated. E. Aitont Willcf.), 
Chbna (ehone, a funnel ; figure of the corolla. E. sanguinea), Syrin|r6dea 
(syrigx syriggosy a reed or pipe ; corolla longly tubular. E, vestlta), Dasy- 
unthes (dasySy hairy, anthosy flower; corolla hairy. E. Spamn^nt L.)y 
E'ctasis (eJUasiSy extension ; stamens prominent E. Plnken^tu L.), Erio- 
d68mia (eriorty wool, desmey a little bundle ; the flowers resemble. E. capi- 
ikiXL L.Jy Octop6ra (oktOy eight, pMra, a sack ; capsule eiffht-celled. E. Ber- 

g'lana L.), Er^mia (eremos, solitary ; seeds one in each ceU. E. t6tta ThvaJb,), 
aUxis SaUibury (neither etymon nor type is given), Callilina Salisbury (E, 
vulgkris L.)y Ble^rta L., Andr6meda L., Casslop^ (Cassiopey the mother of 
Andromeda. Andr6meda tetragdna L.), Cassandra (Cassandray the daugh- 
ter of Priam and Hecuba. A. calyculkta L.)y Zendbia (ZenobUiy the queen 
of Palmyra, distinguished for her virtue and learning. A. specidsa Mx.)^ 
Lybnia Nutt. (A. panicul^ta L.)y Leuc6thde (a poetic name. A. axillaris 
SolandtT)y Yiena (one of the muses. A form6sa Wtdl.), Phyllddocs (one of 
Cyreae's attendant nymphs. A. cferilllea L )y Bryintlius Gmelin (Menzi^sia 
bryAntha Sioz.y and empetriformis Pk.)y Dab<B*cia (Andr6meda DabcB^ca L., 
Menzidsia poliif51ia J.). Menzi^sta ferruginea and globultlris constitute, it 
is remarked, a genus altogether dissimilar, and to he referred to the Bho* 
ddre»." ' « K 

RHODODE/NDRON. 

indicura ; vor .speci6sum. Showy Indian Rosebay. A green-house shrub; jifrow- 
ing from four to six feet high ; color crimson, with dark spots ; flowering in 
May; Sweet's Brit. Fl. Gard. t. 284. 

A splendid hybrid, rabed by Mr. Smith, of Coombe Wood, the 
seat of the late Ekurl of Liverpool, m 1830, " from seed of R. indi- 
cum [Azalea indicum], that had been impregnated with the pollen of 
pboeniceum." A very desirable variety of the Rhododendron, which 
we hope will be soon introduced into our gardens. — (Brit. Fl. Gard. 
April) 

CLXXV. Lobelidcea, 

LOBE^LIA. 

fZilgens. var. propinqua. New fulgent Lobelia. An herbaceous perennial, re- 

auiring the protection of a green-house or frame during winter ; color of ihi$ 
owers brignt scarlet ; propagated by division of the root and by seeds. Pax* 
ton's Magazine of Botany, t. 52. 

This brilliant variety, from the representation of the plate, is a 
*^ hybrid raised from seeds of the Lobelia fulgens impregnated with 
the pollen of L. splendens. It partakes of the character of both 
parents ; but it is much superior to either in manner of growth and 
general habit. The spikes measure from two and a half to three 
feet in height, forming elegant pyramids." 

The specimen from which the drawing was taken, was growing in 
the Nursery of Messrs. Young, of Epsom. The management and 
propagation of the plant is exactly the same as its parents, men- 
tioned at page 56. — (Paxton's Mag. Bot., April.) 

VOt. I. — ^NO. VII. J J 
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CCXI. Scropkularinea, 

RHODOCHI'TON. Zuecarini, 
Toliibile. Zuc. Twining red-cloak. A climbing herbaceous plant ; flowering 
all Bummer ; color of the flowers deep red ; propagated by seeds and cuttings ; 
a native of Mexico. Bot. Reg. t. 1755. 

This desirable and magnificent climbing plant has been figured, 
within the last six months, in five periodicals that have come under 
our observation ; first, in Sweet's British Flower Garden, then the 
Botanical Magazine, next, Paxton's Magazine of Botany, afterward 
the Floricultural Cabinet, and lastly, in the Botanical Register. 
This desire to give a figure at the earliest opportunity is evidence 
that it has great claims to beauty. 

It was first introduced to England from the Berlin Garden late in 
1833, by Messrs. Low & Co. of the Clapton Nursery, and has since 
been extensively spread through the nurseries and gardens in Bri- 
tain. It was originally raised in the Botanic garden at Munich, from 
seeds collected in Mexico, and was the next year distributed to other 
gardens ; an account of it was soon after published in the Transac- 
tions of the Prussian Horticultural Society, a figure given of it, and 
its mode of treatment mentioned. This is as follows : — 

" It is a climber, and may be applied to cover the walls in con- 
servatories, as well as in the open ground during summer. It pre- 
sents a really surprising aspect, when the outer walls of a green- 
house are covered with a screen formed by its numerous branches, 
tinged with red, and loaded with the most beautiful purplish-black 
flowers, hanging down from the red calyxes. Out of every axil, to 
the most remote part of the twigs, a flower takes its origin, hanging 
down from a lovig stalk, which like the under side of the leaves and 
branches, is colored red. There can be no doubt, that it is, of all the 
known climbing plants with which we cover our walls during sum- 
mer, the most remarkable and beautiful, and ought to be particularly 
recommended, as it is easily cultivated, and flowers so freely. Its 
propagation is by seeds and cuttings ; the seeds are sown in March 
or April, that the young plants may become strong enough in time 
for planting in the open ground, where they are to remain during the 
whole summer, until frost sets in ; if these plants are to be preserved, 
they should be potted oflT and put m a conservatory, where they 
prosper in a temperature from 43 deg. to 48 deg. Fahr. They are 
ako easily propagated by cuttings." — (Bot. Reg., April.) 

We have no doubt it would require the same treatment in our cli- 
mate as the Lophospermum — ^to which genus Mr. D. Don has refer- 
red this plant. Dr. Hooker and Professor Lindley, however, adhere 
to Professor Zuccarinis' first name, R. volubile. The foliage b simi- 
lar to Lophospermum, as well as the flowers ; but the Rhodochiton 
has a red calyx. We hope to see it introduced. 

Lophospermum erubescens is a lovely climber, and entitled to a 
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place in every garden. The color of the flower is a delicate blush 
color, and they are produced in great abundance all summer. 

Calceolaria variehf MajoriAna is figured in Harrison's Floricultural Cabi- 
net for April. It is one of several shrubby varieties raised from seed by H. 
Major, near Leeds. The color is a rich scarlet This and other of the dark 
color^ kinds would form a striking contrast when grown with the old C. 
integrii51ia. 

CCXX. Verbenedcea, 

CLERODE'NDRON. 
bastktum. Wall. Halberd-leaved Clerodendron. A stove plant ; growingr from 
five to six feet in height ; flowers greenish white ; appearing in October ', a 
native of Sylpet in India. Bot. Mag. t. 3398. 

Thi9 is Stated as "a valuable acquisition" to the stove. The 
flowers have somewhat the appearance of Mirabilis longiflora ; but 
are arranged in panicles, and, contrasted with the fine large foliage of 
the plant, have an elegant appearance. Dr. Hooker states that not 
even a quarto plate would have done justice to the subject. Dis- 
covered by Mr. Smith, and the seed sent to England by Dr. Wallich 
of the Botanical Garden of Calcutta. — (Bot. Mag., jipril.) 

CCXXXVIII. AmaryUidea, 

EIPRYCLES. 

Cunninffh&mii. Art, Small flowered £urycle8, or Brisbane Lily. A green- 
house bulb ; flowers white ; a native of New South Wales. Bot. Mag. t. 3339. 

A beautiful species of the genus Eurycles, which now consists of 
three species ; it was discovered in New South Wales by Allan 
Cunningham ; flowers white, in heads of firom four to six flowers, 
on a scape about a foot in height ; bulb tunicated, and about the size 
of a walnut. — (Bot. Mag., April.) 



I 

' * DRAC^i^NA. 



CCLXVIL Asphodelem, 



terminklis. The Sandwich Island Tea-Plant. A stove planl, growing to the 
height of ten or twelve feet ; flowers pink or white ; propagated by seeds or ^ 
truncheons of the stem ; native of the South Sea Islands. Bot. Reg. 1. 1749. ^ 

" One of the most gracefal of arborescent stove plants, where 
there is sufficient height for it to rear its slender stem to the eleva- 
tion of ten or twelve feet.'' It is stated in appearance to resemble 
a palm ; and although it is not found '^ to be one of that princely 
tribe, yet there can be no doubt that it serves to connect the chain 
of vegetation, by bringing the asparagus in contact with the cabbage 
palm." 

It is a valuable plant in the South Sea Islands, and is used by the 
natives for eating, and also for making an intoxicating liquor, which 
is much drank ; a good beer, it is said, may be made from it ; and 
the juice, when boUed down, makes a good substitute for sugar. 



960 Short Communication. 

As the following may be interesting to the public and to many of 
our readers, we copy it from the Register, where it is also extracted 
from Ellis's work on the Sandwich Islands. 

*' We should think it an excellent antiscorbutic, and as such, use- 
ful to ships in long voyages. Captains visiting the Society Islands, 
finequently procure large quantities of it to make beer with during 
their voyage, as it will keep good six weeks or two months, after it 
is baked. On my return in the American ship Russell, Captain 
Coleman, he procured a quantity that had been baked at Rurutu, 
near the Society Islands, and brought it round Cape Horn. It lasted 
five or six weeks, and would probably have kept longer, as the only 
change we perceived during that time was a slight degree of acidity 
in the taste. Cattle, sheep and goats are fond of the leaves ; and as 
they contain more nutriment than any other indigenous vegetable, 
and may be kept on board ships several weeks, they are certainly 
the best .provender that can be procured in the Islands for stock 
taken to sea." 

The plate represents a terminal panicle of flowers, which must 
have a grand appearance when flowering among other stove plants. 
— (Bot. Reg., April) 



Art. IX. Short Communication. 

RoBiNiA hispida var. A new variety of the rose acacia was lately 
exhibited at the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, which was much 
more^ beautiful than the old one ; the original plant was imported 
baa^ Liverpool, under the name of the " new rose acacia :" it is free 
from that hairiness which covers the stem and branches of the R. 
hispida ; the flowers are also produced in more dense clusters, and 
of rather better formation ; in respect to its growth and hardiness, it 
is similar to the latter ; it should be extensively cultivated ; perhaps 
few persons are aware that, if the branches oi the acacia are cut in 
after the first bloom, they will flower finely in August. 

Yours, J. K. 

Jmc 22, 1835. 
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REVIEWS. 



Art. I. The Onrdener^s Magazine, and Register of Rural and Do- 
mestic Improvement, Conducted by J. C. Loudon, Esq , F. L. S. 
H. S. 6lc. In monthly 8vo. numbers, Is. 6d. each. No. LXI., 
for April. 

The first article is a continuation of notes on ^^ Gardens and 
Country Seats/' by the conductor; exceedingly interesting, but 
does not contain any very useful information to our readers. 

Art 2 id a '^ Working Plan, fof laying out and planting a subur- 
ban flower-garden, containing about a quarter of an acre," by the 
conductor. " Our object," he says, " in giving this design is, to 
show in what manner some variety of form may be given to flower 
beds, in a case where scarcely any circumstance is propitious; and 
also to show that, in planting these beds, a considerable collection of 
trees and shrubs may be employed, so as greatly to enhance the 
beauty and mterest oi the scenery." 

The plan is very excellent, and although it would not probably 
be exactly adopted by any one in laying out a garden, yet it gives a 
good idea of what constitutes beautiful arrangement of a very large 
^ number of species and varieties of plants, so as to combine the useful 
' with the interesting and beautiful, without creating confusion, or 
inelegant forms. We should be happy to copy the plan into our 
Magazine, but as it takes up two pages, and could not be executed 
without great expense, we must forego the pleasure. 

It represents a plan of a piece of land fifty feet in width, and 
two hundred feet deep — ^a walk runs very nearly parallel with the 
boundary line (with the exception of being curved at the comers, and 
one or two other gentle curves) around the whole garden ; on the 
turf, between the walk and the fence, a choice collection of herba- 
ceous plants, shrubs and trees are planted : the lawn occupies the 
whole space between the walks, and nearly the length of the garden; 
near the edges of the walks are also planted, herbaceous plants, 
shrubs, trees, fcc, in groups of diversified forms. 

" In the disposition of the trees, the object is, to preserve an irre- 
gular-sided vista along the centre of the lawn ; to break the formality 
of the straight lines of the walks and fences on each side of it ; to 
conceal the termination of the lawn, and hide the asparagus beds ; 
[which occupy the extreme end of the garden the whole width ;] 
and to vary and pailially conceal the scenery of the neighboring side 
gardens and of the country beyond." 
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''The principle of guidance in the selection and disposition of the shrubs 
is, partly to coopemte with the alx)ve object; but principally to produce an 
agreeable variety of flowers and foliage througliout the whole space, and 
during every month in the year. For this purpose, certain evergreens (such 
as the laurustinus), and certain flowering shrubs (such as the China rose), are 
distributed throughout; the same variety of the species not being repeateily 
but diflerent varieties. There are also shrubs for flowering at every season 
of the year : such as the Chinioiianthus and Cyd6nia japouica for autumn 
and winter; the uiezereon for early spring; the common azalea and rhodo- 
dendron for the beginning of summer ; the clethra for August ; and the 
arbutus and wych hazel for the latter part of the season. The whole of the 
trees and shrubs are of kinds which do not require peat earth, and may be 
purchased at moderate prices." 

The following is the list of trees and shrubs enumerated to oma- 
ment the garden ; they are all hardy, with the exception of a few 
kinds ; and as the list may be useful to gentlemen planting lawns 
or pleasure grounds, we give it entire. 

The prices are put to each plant as they are to be obtained in 
England ; but as they vary considerable from those of our nursery- 
men, we have altered them as they may be had in the vicinity of 
Boston or New York ; some are not to be found in their catalogues. 
Those which are tender and need protection are marked thus *. 

''I. Pyrus spect^hilis, the showy-flowered Chinese crab tree, 50 cents. 

2. Qu^rcus jTlex, the evergreen oak, $1. 

3. ^hi\ia occident^Iis, the American arbor vitse, 50 cents. 

4. *IjairuB nobiiis, the sweet bay, 75 cents. 

5. /uniperus virgini^na, the red cedar, 50 cents. 

6. Cytisus ikibumum, the common laburnum, 50 cents. 

7. Pyrus aucup^ria, the mountain ash. 

8. P^vta r6bra, the red-flowered small horsechesnut. 

9. Pyrus pinnaiifida, the cut-leaved sorb. 

10. Cratie^gus odorati9s<irna, the sweet-scented hawthorn. 

11. Cratte^gus Ai^nia, the aronia (yellow-iruited) hawthorn, 50 cents. 

12. CratiB^gus Crds-galli, the cockspur hawthorn, 25 cents. 

13. OratflB^gus tanacetifulia, the tansy-leaved hawthorn, 50 cents. 

14. Cratie^gus cord^ta, the heart-leaved hawthorn, 25 cents. 

15. Berheria aristata, the a wned -leaved berberry. 

16. CratSB^gus Crus-g&lli var. ralicifblia, the willow-leaved cockspur haw- 

thorn. 

17. Cratie^gus coccinea, the scarlet-fruited hawthorn, 25 cents. 

18. Crnree^gus Azarblxis^ the aznrole hawthorn, 50 cents. 

19. Craiffi^gus nigra, the black-fruited hawthorn. 

20. Cratae^gus Oxyac4ntha var. flava, the yellow-fruited hawthorn, 37i| cents. 

21. Gymnocladus canadensis, the Kentucky coflfeetree, 50 cents. 

22. Piptanthus nepal^nsis, the Nepal piptanthus. 

23. KoIreut(^.rta panicul^ta, the panicled-flowering kcelreuteria, 50 cents. 
24^ Ltriod^ndron Tulipifera, the tulip tree, 50 cents. 

25. Gleditschta triacantbos, the three-thorned honey locust, 37jl cents. 

26. AiUmtus glanduldsn, the ailanto, 75 cents. 

27. C^rcis jSiliquastrum, the Judas tree, 37^ cents. 

28. O&rasus virgini^na, the Virginian bird-cherry, 50 cents. 

29. Cytisus alpinus, the Scotch laburnum, 50 cents. 

30. Robinui visodsa, the glutinous locust, 25 cents. 

31. CVatsB^gus Oxyacantha, the scarlet-flowered hawtboro, 25 cents. 
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32. CVatflB^ffus OxyacaDtha fl6re pl^no, the double-flowered hawthorn, 50 cts. 

33. ^Magnolia conspicaa, the Yulan magnolia, $2. 

34. Cytisus Ziaburnurn incisum, the cut-leaved laburnum. 

35. Robinia hispida, the rose acacia, 37^ centa. 

36. Pt^lea trifoliata, the three-leaved shrubby trefoil, 25 cents. 

37. O^rasus MahhUb, the perfumed cherry. 

38. Amdanchier Botry^pium, the snowy-flowered amelanchier, 50 cents. 

39. C^rasus PAdus«, the bird-cherry, 50 cents. 

40. C^rasus semperflbrens, the All Saint's cherry. 
4K ^etula alba p6ndula, the weeping birch, 50 cents. 

42. Pyrus americ^na, the American mountain ash, 50 cents. 

43. C^rasus nigra, the black-barked cherry, 25 cents. 

44. Cotoneaster frigida, the frigid cotoneaster. 

45. Pyrus bollwylleriana, the Bollwyller pear. 

46. jSnopA^a japonica, the Japan sophora, $1. 

47. I>iospyros virgini^na, the Virginian lote tree, 50 cents. 

48. Cerasus lusitanica, the Portugal laurel, 50 cents. 

49. Megundo /raxinifblium, the ash-leaved box elder. 

50. .^^cer rCibrum, the red maple, 50 cents. 

51. Taxodium distichum, the deciduous cypress, 50 cents. 

52. .^sculus carnea, the carnation-flowered horse-cliesnut, $1. 

53. r\ex .^quifblium var., the common holly, with smooth-edged leaves, (IJ. 

54. Salisbiliria adiantifblia, the maidenhair tree, $2. 

55. Gleditschia horrida, the horrid-spined honey locust, $1. 

56. Aristot^lia Mdcqtd, the Macqui tree. 

57. Prunus dom^stica myrobalana, the Myrohalan plum. 

58. Halesta tetraptent, the snowdrop tree, 50 cents. 

59. Caialpa ^j(rtng>^fulia, the catalpa, 50 cents. 

60. J5u6nymus latifolius, the broad-leaved spindle tree, 50 cents. 

61. riex op4ca, the opaque-leaved holly, 25 cents. 

62. Virgilia lutea, the yellow-flowered virgillia, 50 cents. 

63. JSTegundo yraxinifjiium crispum, the curled-leaved box elder. 

64. MagndU'a acuminata, the pointed-leaved magnolia, 50 cents. 

65. Liquidambar styraciflua, the maple- leaved liquidamber, 25 cents. 

66. .^mygdalus communis, the common almond, 37^ cents. 

The following is a list of Evergreen Shrubs : — 

67. CVipr^ssus sempervirens, the evergreen cyprus, 75 cents. 

68. .^rbuttis (7^nedo, the common and scarlet arbutus, 50 cents, 8 plants. 

69. Phillyrea angustif51ia, the narrow-leaved phillyrea. 

70. jRhamnus .^lat^rnus, the common alatemus. 

71. riex ^quif&lium van, variegated hollies, $1, 23 plants. 

72. * Cerasus Lauroc^rasus var., variegated laurel, 50 cents. \ 

73. /Rhododendron p6nticum and catawbi^nse, hardy rhododendrons, $1, \ 

6 plants. 

74. *Escall6nta nibra, the red escallonia, $1. ^ 

75. CratseVus Pyracantha, the evergreen hawthorn, 50 cents. 

76. *./^]^cu&a japonica, the common aucuba, $1. 

77. Juniperus su^cica, the Swedish juniper, 50 cents. 

78. Buxus sempervirens var., variegated box of different sorts, 50 cents.^ 

79. ^Ostus sp., the rock rose of di&rent sorts, 2 plants. 

80. *nbiimum Tin us, the laurustinus of diflTerent sorts, 50 cents, 8 plants* 

The following is a list of Deciduous Shrubs : — 

81. />iphne Mezhtumy the common mezereon, white, red, and autumn- 

flowering, 25 cents, 3 plants. 
.68. Cbtmon^nthus frigrent, the fragrant cbimonaDthiw, 75 cents, 2 plants. 
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83. Hiiinatnelis virginicn, the wych hazel, 25 cents. 

84. Calycanthiis floridn, the Carolina allspice, 50 cents. 

85. SyAnga vul«raris alba, the wiiite lilac, 50 cents. 

86. Si/ringa vulgAris purpurea, the purple lilac, 37^ cents. 

87. Syringa p^rfsrca, the Persian lilac, 50 cents. 

88. Mburnuin O'pulus r6sea, the Guelder rose, or snowball tree, 25 centsi 

89. Cytisus albus, the while broom. 

90. iSpicse^a bella, the beautiful spirtea, $1. 

91. Colatea cni^nta, the bloody bladder senna, 50 cents. 

92. Coronilla E'merus, the scorpion senna, 25 cents. • 

93. Azalea |)6ntica, the common yellow azalea, $1. 

94. Symph6ria rucem6sB, the snowberry, 50 cents. 

95. iSipartiuin jVinceum, the Spanish bioom, 50 cents. 

96. Cyd6iiia japonica, the Japan quince, $1. 

97. Clethra alnifblia, the alder-leaved clethra, 25 cents. 

98. Hibiscus syriacus var., the althaBa frutex, 37^ cents. 

99. Ribes sanguineum, the red -flowered currant, $1. 

100. Rlbes aureum, the yellow-flowered currant, 50 cents. 

*'The following is a list of the Climbine Shrubs for covering the privy, 
summer-house, a part of the boundary wall and porch, and part of the walls 
of the house : — 

101. Caprif6lium flexn6snm, the Chinese honeysuckle, 75 cents, 4 plants. 

102. Common twining honeysuckles of sorts, 37 cents, 6 plants. 

103. Clematis and .^trag^ne of sorts, 37 cenis to $1, 6 plants. 

104. Zfycium barbarum, the Duke of Argyle's tea tree, 25 cents. 

105. /asuiinum ofiicin^le, the common jasmine, 25 cents. 

106. Ampe]6[>8is ^ederacea, the five-leaved ivy. 

107. jRosa multifldra, and *Grevillei, the many flowered and Greville's rose, 

$1, 2 plants. 

108. * Wistaria Consequ^na, Consequa's wistaria, $2. 

109. Giant ivy, and Ayrshire rose, 50 cents, 4 plants. 

"According to the above enumeration, there need n9t be a dozen dupli- 
cates in the garden ; for, though there are some of the species repeated (such 
as the laurustinus, the Cydonia jap6nica, the Chinese rose, &c.), difl^erent 
varieties of each species may be chosen. The herbaceous plants may be 
selected on the stime principle; so that, in this small garden of not quite a 
quarter of an acre, nearly 800 diflereut kinds of ornamental plants may be 
exhibited. 

^ As the trees and shrubs are not crowded together, no thinning out will be 
required for at least ten or twelve years, provided the prunins-knife be pro- 
perly applied ; but the space for the herbaceous plants will oe diminished 
every year : for which reason we would recommend annuals and biennials 
to be sown nearest to the shrubs or trees ; and the perennials planted only 
in the open spaces, where they are not likely to be disturbed for several 
years. 

" In disposing of herbaceous plants in mixed borders of trees and shrubs^ 
like those in the design before us, perhaps the only practical mode is, to en- 
deavor to have some plants in flower throughout the whole garden, and of 
different colors, every month in the year. By the aid of our tables in the 
EncydopcMlia of Gardening, this may be very easily accomplished." 

About sixty difl!*erent sorts of Roses are marked upoD the plan, 
but the number may be increased, by dimbishing the list of herba- 
ceous plants. 

Art. VII. contains some remarks on Rogers's " Fruit Cultivator," 
lately published. In this, the writer states that, the degeneracy of 
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the Golden pippin has been a fertile subject of discussion among or- 
chardists during the last thirty years, since Mr. Knight first suggested 
the idea of its degeneracy from old age. The following remarks by 
Mr. Rogers are then given : — 

" The GoUltin pippin being one of our moirt useful and esteemed hardy 
fruits, the author truists he will be forgiven for entering more at large into its 
hidtory and management than he has thought necessary in the preceding no- 
tices of other inferior kinds of apples, especially as there baa been, for several 
years past, un idea prevalent, that this country was about to lose tliis fine 
Iruit for ever. In Mr. K night's Treatise on Orchard Fruit, the doctrine was 
first broached, that all our varieties and subvarieties of fruits have but a 
temporary existence. They are raised from seed, fluuri^li for an uncertain 
nmnber of yeans nnd, after arriving at their maximum of health and fertility, 
gradually sink to decay, and at length disappear. Taking this idea as a rule, 
tlie golden pippin was judged to be in this last stage of existence ; and it was 
predicted, that not only were the old full-grown trees to disappear, but all the 
young ones, lately worked from them, would perish also. It must be admit- 
te«l, that a great majority of the old GoMen pippin trees in Herefbnlshire, 
and in other parts of the kingdom, were, about the time Mr. Knight wrote bis 
treatise, in an apparent state of decay ; and, moreover, that young trees of 
the same sort could but with difficulty be made to grow and bear so freely as 
they had previously done. These failures, however, were accounted for in 
another way than that propounded by Mr. Knight It was oliserved, that the 
old trees, having probably all been planted about the same time, and having 
arrived at their natural period of healthy existence, were, like all other trees, 
falling to decay from slieer old age ; and that the contemporaneous weakness 
and debility of the young lately planted trees were caused by a careless 
choice of grafts, by working them on improper stocks, and planting them in 
old worn-out soil, instead of in fresh, well-trenched, light, loamy situations. 
This latter opinion was the more feasible, because there were many middle- 
aged trees in different parts of the kingdom, which were in full vigor and 
bearing ; and though young plants pitted in old gardens and orchaitis were 
unthrifty, such as were properly planted in newly broken-up ground, provided 
they were worked on the best crab stocks, succeeded as well as ever. 

'* This being the opinion of the author respecting the failure of the old 
Golden pippin, and other old sorts of apples, he gave the subject his best 
consideration, and set about proving hew far his own conjectures were well 
or ill founded ; and, afler the expenence of forty years, he has come to the 
following conclusion ; viz., that if crab stocks be raised from the most healthy 
wild trees, properly treated, and planted out in the nursery, and worked with 
the most healthy moderate sized scions, cut from the top of sound healthy 
trees, and, when fit for final transplantation, be placed on well-trenched light 
fresh loam, having a dry bottom of rock or chalk, the trees will assi^redly 
prosper without fear of disappointment. On the other hand, if the era As be 
taken indiscriminately from any tree, or from any part of a tree, and placed 
either on free or paradise stocks, the young trees so raised will, nine times 
out of twelve, be in some respect or other defective ; and particularly if they 
be not aflerwards planted in their favorite soil, where theu* wood would not 
be sufficiently ripened. 

** The Golden pippin requires a dry and moderately warm climate. The 
best fruit are produced in Normandy on the Continent, in Sussex in Eng- 
land, and on walls in Scotland. The south of France is too warm, and 
the richer counties of England and Ireland are too moist. This apple is 
supposed to have been first raised at Parham Park, on the south Downs of 
Sussex. 

" It has been noticed of late years, that neither tlie Golden pippin nor 
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Nonpareil keep 00 well as formerly. The author well remembers, that, sixty 
years ago, both these kinds of apples were plentiful in May ; but it is not so 
at presenL This is attributable to two causes ; our summers lately being more 
moist, and perhaps too many itv^e and fmradise stocks used in the nurseries. 
It has been deemed a good practice to raise the Golden pippin from cuttings 
or layers. This plan is quite practicable ; and some practitioners have been 
very successful in raising plants from cuttings, intended for potting. Trees 
may also be raised by layera troin stools kept on purpose in the nursery.'^ 

Mr. Rogers recommends Millett's Mignonne peach, for forcing in 
pots or boxes. Mr. Brown, gardener to the late Lord Cremorae, 
at Chelsea, kept all his in tubs or boxes, like orange trees, for years, 
and supported them chiefly by the use of liquid manure. This was 
composed of soft water, horse droppings, and a little soot. The sorts 
Mr. Brown considered best for growing and forcing in this manner 
were, the French Mignonne, Violette hatif. Early admirable, Mil- 
let's Mignonne ; and, for later fruit, the Bellegarde. 

In the Review Department we find notices of the three first annual 
Addresses delivered before the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
We had the opportunity last fall of sending these pamphlets to the edi- 
tor, with others, by a friend, thinking it would be a source of gratifica- 
tion to the authors of the addresses, as, also, a great pleasure to our 
Horticulturists, to let our transatlantic friends see how rapidly we are 
progressing in the various departments of gardening, literary as well 
as scientific. The reviewer says, " These Addresses are eloquent 
and exceedingly well written. It is delightful to see the independent 
and patriotk^ spirit displayed in the toasts, and in the explanatory 
sentences which accompanied the different epithets." 

In our last we were obliged to omit our review of the March 

number of this Magazine ; it being in type, we now present it to our 

readers. The 1st article in this nimiber is '^ an excursion in search 

of Orchidea, up the river JUasseroni,'' in Demerara. By Mr. 

Henchman. 

" After a tedious passage," he says, *' of nearly two months, it was with 
great pleasure, and in the highest spirits, that I landed in Georgetown, 
Demerara, on the 12th of March, 1834. The appearance of Demerara 
from the sea is by no means inviting, nothing being visible except a dense 
mass of mangrove bushes, many of which are growing within the limits 
reached by the tide. Justly has Demerara been called the land of mud : 
not a grain of sand, not a single rock does it present, for the eye to rest on ; 
and were it not for a few cocoa-nut and cabbage palms, and a tall chimney 
or two, which are visible, at intervals, along the coast, one could scarcely 
credit that such a spot could have been selected for a European settlemenL'^ 

On the 13th of April he sailed for the Ampa creek : — 

^ Ampa is situate about sixty miles from the mouth of the river E^ssequi- 
bo ; and there being many Indians who were in the habit of frequentug 
Ampa, Mr. Mackie promised to procure some to paddle me up the river. 
The majestic Essequibo is said to contain from three to four hundred islands. 
Among the largest are Laguon and Wakenham, which produce, perhaps, 
half the sugar exported from Demerara. Higher up are Hog Island and 
Fort Island ; the latter of which was formerly the seat of the Dutch govern- 
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ment, and on which an old fort and a bomb-proof magazine, in perfect re^ 
pair, are still remaining. These, and many other large islands, are thickly 
interspersed with smaller ones, exhibiting every poHsihle variety of size and 
Bha|ie, of which the chief beauty consists in their being, one and all, covered 
with vegetation to the water's edge." 

After proceeding up the river Masseroni several miles, Mr. Hench- 
man, with his six or eight Indians, landed on the banks of the river 
about 6 o'clock, (or the night ; his account of his night's repose, is 
exceedingly interesting : — 

^The sun sets in Demeram from six to a quarter past, and in ten minutes 
after, perfect darkn j?s succeeds : so that our dinner was eaten by the light 
of our fire : and aliout sevrn o'clock we nil turned into our hammocks ; the 
Indians soon sinking into their slight watchful repose, while I was thinking 
over the events of the clay, the (Iis<'overies made, and treasures collected, and 
forming plans for future expeditions. It sometimes happened thai I awoke 
in the night, and found myself swinging in my hammock between two trees; 
the moon, {lerhaps, shining full U|K)u my face ; the silence of the night and 
the solitude of the forest unbroken, rave by the dull sound bf the Waters as 
they foamed over the rocks ; the roar of the jaguar, as he roamed through 
the bush in search of his prey ; the shrill cry of the ourang-outang, which 
seemed to thrill through me ; the still more disagreeable moan of the baboon ; 
or any of the other noises peculiar to the bush : and one whose imagination 
was at work a)ight have fancied, as the^light land breeze whistled gently 
through the trees, or disturlied a few of the dry leaves, that the bushraaster 
was wreathing himself round one of the branches of the tree which sup- 
ported the hammock ; or that some other of the many large snakes with 
which this coimtry abounds was trailing its colossal body beneath. This 
combination of sounds, till the senses became accustomed to it, produced a 
feeling of mixed pleasure and pain ; nor was this diminished by the flapping 
of the wings of the large vampire bat, as he occasionally passed within a few 
inches of my nose ; for I candidly admit that, though the presence of this 
bird or l)east did not give me any uneasiness, 1 did not, like the immortal 
Waterton, feel any peculiar wish to experience, when I awoke in the morn- 
ing, the pleasure of finding that my great toe had been punctured by this 
treacherous foe, and that I had lost twelve or fourteen oimces of blood 
through its agency. If anything more could be wanting to complete the 
interest which a European must feel in such a situation, he need only reflect 
on the lieings who are sleeping around him, part of whom are in a state of 
entire barbarism ; while the others, to the ignorance of the savage, add but 
too oflen the acquired vices of (he unfortunate negro.** 

''On the 23d, I reached the Indian settlement of Wamokai, which is sup- 
posed to be about 700 miles from the mouth of the Essrquibo ; and I deter- 
mined, with much regret, to retrace my course, after one more day's pro- 
gress up the river ; for the limited space of my canoe was already pretty 
well filled with specimens of Orchid<ie which I had collected. The Mas- 
seroni, for about 400 or 500 miles from irs junction with the Essequiho, 
aliounds in rapids, and in falls, none of which possess more than perhaps 5 
ft. or 6 fi. of perpendicular fall ; yet there is often a succession of small fails, 
which renders the descent of the river sufiiciently dangerous. Some of the 
principal of these falls are, Waranambo, Aman, Wapopekai, Sarpna, Paro- 
kas, and Tekie, which are the last and most dairgerous. In proceeding up 
the river, the canoe was hauled up over some part «f the rocks, where there 
was but a small body of water. I used to laugh much at the Indians, as 
they were floundering about in the water, haidiii<r and shoving at the canoe ; 
but I was given to understand that they expected to have the laugh against 
me in descending or shooting the falls, for which process the main fall is 
always chosen, as there is less danger of sunken rockis : and I candidly own 
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that, although my face showed the utmost composure to the Indiaos, I cer- 
tainly thought, when Bhotning the falls of Tekie, that I stood a good chance 
of losing the produce of my labors, and perhafis my life, as I can only swim, 
like a stone, to the bottom. At the falls of Tekie the river falls about 6 ft., 
nearly perfjendicular ; and, the channel btiing narrow, the rapidity and rush 
of the water is very great. About 40 ft below the fall the river makes a 
sudden curve, occasioned by a line of pointed rocks stretching out from the 
shore ; and, as the canoe, impelled by the force of the current, and the uni- 
ted exertions of the Indians, who are obliged to [mddle hard to keep steering 
on the canoe, dashes like lightning down the fall, it appears that it must l)e 
inevitably dashed on the rocks, which are immediately under its bows: but 
a single turn of the steersman's paddle causes the light obedient canoe to 
swing round broadside to the rocks ; and a strong sweep of the paddle takes 
it far out of danger. But think not that we escaped altogether free ; for, in 
coming round in the boiling surf, a wave struck the side of the canoe, and 
filled her half full of water, though, fortunately for me, the water, l>eitig 
fresh, did not much injure my plants. On the morning of the 30th, f reached 
Ampa again in safety ; and, although, during that time, I hud lived upon 
fresh fish, without salt (the Indians having left behind the salt I had pro- 
curefl in Georgetown), and a little bitter cassava bread, with pure water to 
wash it down, I never enjoyed myself more in my lifetime, and was only 
sorry that circumstances prevented my following the course of this beautiful 
river to its source." 

Mr. Henchman collected many new species of the Orchideae. 
most of which survived the voyage to England, and are now " in . 
thriving condition." 

Art. 2. Design 9/A, for a Kitchen Garden of four acres. 

A good plan ; but, like all the series, not interesting to our read- 
ers, without the accompanying plate. 

Art. db Design for the Pleasure Grounds, Flower Garden, and KUchen 

Garden of a Mansion, 

A plan furnished by Mr. William Dargavell to the Dumfnes Hor- 
ticultural Society, from whom the author received the prize offered 
for plans of gardens : the Conductor's remarks on the comparative 
merits of the plan, and the principles of criticism by which such 
plans should be analyzed, are too valuable to pass over. 

*^ In the composition of a plan, as in that of a picture, a piece of music, a 
poem, a discourse, or, in short, anything that is to form a whole, there are 
certain principles coiiimon to the art of composition, and certain rules de- 
rived from these principles, which belong to each particular art For exam- 
ple, a universal prim-iple is, that all the fwuts of a composition should unite 
in forming a whole ; and a rule applicable to the plans of kitchen gardens is, 
that the walls, walks, and the borders of the boundaries and compartments, 
should be straight lines. We state this to show the difference between a 
principle and a rule. The rule admits of exceptions ; for a kitchen garden 
jnay sometimes, from necessity, have a circular or curved wall : and this 
would involve curved lines in some of the borders and walks. A principle, 
however, admits of no exceptions ; for, whatever lines may be employed in 
the composition of a garden, they must unite in forming a whole. Now, 
there is not a single part of any plan or composition, however small or tri- 
fling it may seem to be, whicih cannot be either justified or condemned by a 
reference to principles and rules, with as great certainty as the nouns, verba, 
jprepoeitions, articles^ .^c, in a sentence can each be justified or coDdemned 
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by the laws and rules of grammar. All the difference is, that the principles 
and rules of grammar are universally known, because universally required 
for the purposes of human intercourse ; while those of composition in the 
arts of design are known imperfectly and partially, owing to the limited de- 
mand for works of art. Let no one, therefore, imagine, when we approve 
of, or find fault with, a design, that il is merely a matter of taste. The taste 
of a design, or a discourse, is quite a different thing from its correctness with 
reference to principles. A garden might be designed in strict accordance 
with the principles and rules which are approved of by mankind generally, 
and yet not so as to suit the taste of an individual. In that case, no fault is 
to be found with the artist by any one but by his employer ; who has a right 
to say, * What you have done is perfectly just and correct ; but I prefer hav- 
ing it thus, because such is my particular taste.' *' 

Articles 4 and 5 are accounts of some remarkable timber trees 
growing in various parts of England. 



Art. II. 77i« Floricultural Cabinet, and Florist's Magazine. Con- 
ducted by Jos. Harrison. Id monthly octavo Nos. 8vo. 6d each. 
For February. 

We noticed the number of this work for January, extracting some 
portions which we thought useful to our readers. The number for 
February contains a long article on the Dahlia. Although two 
excellent original papers have appeared in our work, on the cultiva- 
tion of the Dahlia, yet we cannot refirain from giving an extract from 
this, which we think will be read with much pleasure. The Dahlia, 
though conmion and grown in most every garden, as it certainly should 
be, is yet far from being brought to the perfection with us, to which it 
has attained with the English gardeners ; and although the last two 
seasons they have not flowered well, yet we hope no exertions will 
be spared, or experiments left untried, to make that display of their 
splendid flowers, which is so highly desirable. 

''An impression," says the correspondent, '^haa been entertained by many 
persons, that the Dahlia is a native of a very hot countiy, but such is decid- 
edly erroneous, for Mexico, in North America, (from whence it was import- 
ed,) although situated between the tropics, possesses the properties of a tem- 
perate climate, highly fertile, and yielding some rare productions of nature. 
It follows, tfaererore, that our climate is in point of temperature, somewhat 
more assimilated to the native clime of the Dahlia than has been pretty gen- 
erally imagined ; and, considering our national ardor and skill in Botanical 
research, with the hiffhly cultivated soils used in the pursuit, England must 
stand unrivalled, and claim the paLm of excellence, in the culture of the Au- 
tumnal Emperor of the Floral World." 

The propagation of the Dahlia from cuttings, which makes part of 
the article, is so similar to that already detailed by Mr. Mackenzie, 
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(p. 172\ that we pass over it, and come to the planting out of the 
roots ; lor " on this and the subsequent treatment much depends the 
success and beauty of the forthcoming bloom." 

"The last week in May, or first in June, I consider the most safe and proper 
time for this work; for it is calculated on an average of years, that there are 
only two months in the year, viz. July and August, in which the thermometer 
is not liable during some part of the night, to fall as low as 32^. 

** The soil intended for the reception of the ]jlants should have been laid 
up in ridges during the preceding winter and spring, and should consist of a 
good sandy loam, well manured with old frame dung, also well exposed to 
the previous winter. If the loam partakes of a heavy or saponaceous quality, 
a tolerable portion of river sand should be united with it. Or well decom- ^ 

r)8ed road stuff will be found of advantage to intermix with the whole ; but 
most distinctly wish to be understood, that although so great an advocate 
for the use of well-neutralized manure, 1 at the same time strongly advise 
that that use should not be indiscriminate or dispro|>ortionate to the quantity 
or nature of the soils with which it is united, or it will be found to produce a 
repletion of growth, by no means desirable to attain. 

** The variegated varieties should be grown in a fine sandy loam or peat, 
nearly or wholly destitute of manure, according to their specific natures, or 
they will be liable to run too much, and exhibit self-colored flowers ; and in 
the event of any such appearing, they should be taken off the plant as soon 
as ascertained. 

" Wherever the size of the garden will admit of it, four or five ieet space 
each way should be allowed ^tween the plants, by which their health and 
strength will be much improved, and will show to far greater advantage than 
if planted close. 

** I much advise that the plants, on being turned out of the pots, should not 
be planted too near the surface. No apprehension need be entertained that 
the lower portion of the stem of the plant then surrounded by the soil will 
rot, for vegetation advances rapidly with the Dahlia, and the lower part of 
the stem gradually attains a strong woody substance. 

** It is most important to keep the plants regularly supplied with moisture, 
using rain or river water and applying it gradually by means of the water- 
pet, always after sunset; and the ground being covered around the plants 
with two inches deep of old dung, will much increase the brilliancy of the 
self-colored blossoms. Be most careful to secure the plants by means of 

C roper stakes, one near the centre stem, and several round the outsides of the 
iteral arms, tied with bass strings, to guard against the powerful effects of 
strong winds. 

** Avoid as much as possible planting Dahlias near trees, walls or close 
fences, or they will be drawn up weakly ; the more airy and open the situa- 
tion the better, and if any exhibit symptoms of running up disproportionately, 
or exuberant, it may be somewhat retarded by firmly treading the earth round 
the root 

^ If planted in pots, it should be in twelves or eights, and may be trained to 
frames, Geranium fiishion, having one strong support to the main stem of the 
plant: and the surface of the soil should he covered with moss, or fine okl 
dung, and the pots not exposed to the full glare of the mid-day sun, or no 
moisture can be preserved.*' 

The earwig is very troublesome to the English amateurs, (the 
same, we presume, that infests the carnations,) and often their best 
blossoms are spoiled by their depredations ; to prevent this, " pieces 
of hollow reed, cane or dry rhubarb stem, a few inches long, inserted 
among the stems and foliage will entrap them.'' 
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MISCELLANEOUS INTELUGENCE. 



Art. I. General «A/b<ice#. 

Analysis of the leaves qfihe Mulberry, — M. D'Arcet (the son) sends a letter 
upon a chemical analysis which he has made of the leavtts of the mulberry. 
The result of this analysis shows that the mulberry leaf contains four parts 
in the 100 of azote. It may result from this composition of mulberry 
leaves, that silk being a product in a high degree supplied with azote, as an 
ingredient, mulberry leaves for the nourishment of silk worms could not be 
advantageously substituted except by other leaves which also contain azote. 
Then, as it is not known whether other leaves contain as much azote, he 
will, to that end, make the analysis of such other leaves as are considered 
proper substitutes for mulberry leaves. 

M. Chevreul says that the presence of azote has long been known in the 
leaves of the mulberry, and likewise in the leaves of many other plants ; that 
the difference which is said to exist between animal and vegetable substan- 
ces, relatively to the presence of azote in the former, has always been fluilty 
— because, that if, in the mass, there existed more azote, proportionally, in an 
animal than in a vegetable, still there were immediate products of animals 
which contained very little azote, and even none-^while there were imme- 
diate products of vegetables which contained much azote— and vice ver$€L 
It is not then only the analysis of the vegetables which is necessary, accord- 
ing to M. Chevreul, but also the analysis of their immediate products — and 
especially, to understand well what of the immediate products serve for the 
nourishment of the silk worm — since it is well known that insects, even 
more than other animals, have the property of rejecting, among the vegetable 
substances on which they feed, and almost as they are taken, those parts 
which cannot serve for their nourishment, and for the preparation of the 
secretions which the insects yield. 

M. Ardouin adds, in support of what M. Chevreul says^ that there are 
many kinds of caterpillars which produce silk, and in as great quantity as the 
silk worm, and which live on trees which cannot furnish support to the nlk 
worm. 

M. Peyen says that, according to his own experience, all the vegetables 
upon which experiments have been made contain azote done uaprincipe 
conttnti from the extremities of the roots to the extremities of the leaves — 
and even in the petals of the flowers, and principally of the stigiaas.— iVir- 
iner'f Regieter. 



Art. II. Foreign A/oticee. 

A no$egm( of fruit, — At the late grand f^te at Wentworth House, there 
was placed m tbe refreshment room, a houguei de fiuU ; composed of every 
variety of grapes, prunes, peaches, nectarines, &c. five yards in circumference^ 
and valued at £600.— Oord Mag, 

^Teuf seedling grave mne. — Mr. Wilmot, a nurseryman near London, is 
selling this season, plants of bis new seedling vine. It is highly spoken of as 
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a most excellent white grape ; the price per plant is 10s, 6d, — M. Saulf in X. 
Y. Farmer. 

MyaiVs new seedling pine strawberry is stated by Mr. Saul to be highly 
esteemed in the English gardens, it sells at nearly double the price of other 
kinds. — lb. 

The heaviest gooseberries produced in England last season were. Young 
Wonderful (red), 27 dwt.8gr. ; Duckwing (yellow), 23 dwt. 24 gr.; Providence 
(green), 25 dwt. 9 gr.; Eagle (white), 25 dwL 22 gr. There are five new red 
seedlings going out [an English phrase, denoting the time when new seed- 
lings are tirst offered lor sale — Conds.] this season, and only one yellow one ; 
there are three green ones, and three white ones. — lb. 

Beet root sugar. — The manufacture of beet root sugar in France, has 
afibrded enormous profits to the manufacturer ; from a report of a commit- 
tee appointed by the French chamberH, it appears **that this sugar, not 
being liable to duties in any way proportioned with those levied on the colo- 
nial article, has established a competition in the home market which is 
highly injurious to the importer of, and the dealer in the latter. The num- 
ber of manufactories of beet-root sugar in various parts of France has be«n 
increasing rapidly of late years. Land destined for the cultivation of beet- 
root is let at a higher rent than for any other production. About 18,000,000 
kilogrammes, equal to 36,000,000 lbs. or 18,000 tons, a year, of the article are 
manufactured, according to the latest estimates, and the profits it yields to 
the manufacturer are enormous. The committee recommend that beet-root 
sugar should be taxed in such a way as to be of advantage to the revenue, 
without being injurious to the interests of the colonial planter and the re- 
finer of colonial sugar." — lb. 

JSTew Turnips. — A hybrid variety, between the green -topped Swede, and 
the green-topped white globe, has been raised by Mr. James Wright of 
Lauton, Strath more, Pertshire, Scotland ; — it is stated to be a valuable turnip 
for field culture, and to be hardier than any other white turnip, and yielding 
greater crops. — Queer. Jour. 



Art. III. Domestic JVotiees. 

Salisburia adianlifUia, or Japan Jingo tree. — ^Tbis fine tree, which was 
not long since transplanted from the once beautiful garden of the late Ganl- 
ner Green, Esq., to the Boston common, seems likely to flourish well. It is 
nearly forty feet in height, and three feet fi-om the ground measures 
four feet in circumference ; probably the largest tree ever moved in this vi- 
cinity. Such a fine specimen of this noble tree, the city may be proud of 
possessing upon its grounds. — Conds. 

Ripe grcmes.^Grtkjies of the Black Hamburgh and other kinds, were cut 
on the 20tn of May, at Col. T. H. Perkin^s, by his gardener, Mr. Cowan; 
probably our readers recollect our notice of the vines at p. 191. — lb. 

Pine apples. — ^Two pine apples were cut at Belmont Place, by Mr. Hag- 
gerston, a few days since, perfectly matured. A black Jamaica and twa 
others, are now nearly ripe. — lb. 

Mr. McheVs Crorden, near Charleston. — We have been highly gratified 
with a visit to the Flower, Fruit, and Vegetable Garden of our enterprizing 
and tasteful fellow townsman, J. Michel, Esq., attached to his residence in 
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8t Philii/s street Notwithstnnding the extreme and deeolatins severity 
of the past winter, and tiie lateness and coolness of the spriog, Tiis garden 
exhibits a most luxuriant and enchanting appearance, teeming with a prolu- 
sion of rich, rare and useful productif, abounding in the choicest gifls of 
Flora, Pomona and Cerc«(, and forming, with its varied and lovely hues, an 
optical feabt, and with its delightlul odors, an olfactory concert. The floral 
wealth of his enclosure is immense ; about 400 Rone trees, embracing i^ 
varieties, unfold their bannera of beauty, and open their iragraiit censers — 
and of these no less than 250 are Moss Rose Trees — the white, red, dark red 
and royal Moss— in full bloom. The Plumeria (B.) or Franchipane (F.), the 
Mici-ophylla Rose, the stately Lady Tankerville, and the Root and Tree Peony, 
(the bloom of the latter of these being a novel triumph of horticultural skill 
in this State) contribute their respective charms to the attraction of the 
scene. In the fruit <lepartment, we i^crceive the Strawberry — including the 
Bishop Superb and the Wilmot Superb — as inviting to the eye as it is 
luscious to the taste — four varieties of the Cherry, already of brilliant red, 
and nearly ripe — with twenty varieties of the Poar and French Prune, cov- 
ered with the richest profuHion of young fruit ; and among the hot-house 
exotics, are the Lime Tree, and three varieties of the Iknana, from which 
fruit is expected next year, atid would probably have been realized this sea- 
son, but for the Siberian aspect of the prist winter in our Southern clime. 
The Kitchen-Garden,too, is vigorous mH]Jortcard in its growth — manifesting 
either favoring influences or nnwonted skill. 

The horticultural success of Mr. Michel, is due chiefly to his personal zeal 
and industry, and a knowledge drawn, not from books, but from actual and 
patient experiment. He has spared no expense to enrich his garden with 
the rarest exotics, both of the ornamental and the useful kind, and has suc- 
ceeded wonderfully in naturalizing them — in enlarging the limits of our 
vegetable citizenship. But it is in the processes of gmfling, and budding or 
inoculating, that he has achieved some of his greatest triumphs — the former 
being done with so much nicety, as almost to hide from detection the point 
of union between the parent stem and the inserted shoot ; and the latter snew- 
log, in one instance, no less than nine varieties of the rose on a single bush. 

We iearn that Mr. Michel intends devoting himself with even more zeal 
and industry than hitherto, to the horticultural art, his proflciency and suc- 
cess in which have been already testified by a number of premiums from the 
Horticultural Society of this city ; and will, in aiming to supply the place of 
the deceased Mr. Noisette, dispose of fruit trees, plants and flowers at suita- 
ble prices. — Charleston Courier, 

SUk SocieHes, Societies for the raising of mulberry trees, the feeding of 
silk worms, and the manufacture of silk, have been formed in several of the 
New England states ; a Society was also formed at Long Island in May. — 
Conds, 

The Columbian Horticultural Society at Washington, and the Pennsylva- 
nia Horticultural Society in Philadelphia, held their annual exhibitions the 
early part of last month : — we hope some of our friends at the South will 
favor us with some account of the things presented, in time for insertion in' 
our next number, that our readers may be informed of the beauty and choice- 
ness of their productions. — lb. 

Cyprip^ium CalceUus and Sarrachnapwrvurea^ have lately been beautifully 
in dower, in the green-house of J. P. Gushing, Esq. They were taken up 
from their native habitats, placed in pots in a shady situation for a few days, 
until rooted, and then carried to the green-house to flower. — lb. 

The weekly premium of the Maryland Horticultural Society for Early 
Yoik Cabbages and Radishes, was awarded to Mr. Edward Doran. 

TOL. I. — ^NO. Tit. L L 
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Large ciicumber. — We have lately seen a very fine encumber, cut from the 
eardcD of Wni. Pratt, Esq^ Oakley Place, which measured upwards of twenty 
mches in length. The kind was called Walker's green ; the seed was pro* 
cured in England by Wm. Prutt, Jr. 

The Sai/let Trefoil is stated in Loudon's Magazine to be extensively cultiva- 
ted and much approved of. * Cattle are extremely fond of it ; farm horses, dur- 
ing their spring work, may be kept in the highest condition upon it ; and, after 
nm>rding abundant feed, tlie land may he prepared in time for turnips or barley.' 
This species of clover is very little known in our vicmity; independent of 
Its value as above stnted, it is very ornamentid when planted in pleasure 
grounds; |)erhaps many of our readers recollect a large patch of it, which 
was planted in front of the cottage at Mount Auburn, two years since ; its 
appearance from the road was very beautiful. We hope some of our farm- 
ers will try it, and oi^certain whether, in our climate, it will prove as valuable 
as in Eugland. 

Rohinia hispidcu — We have lately seen, nt Hawthorn Grove, the residence 
of M. P. Wilder, Esq., a bninch of the Robin ia hispida in flower, graded 
upon the old stock of the R. )>seudacacia. The scion was put in about four 
feet from the ground. The flowers have a fine appearance when so grown, 
and show to much more advantage than in ttie shrubby state it is generally 
seen. — Conds. 

Vernal Flowers. — The double Snow drop ( Oa/ant^u« nivalis) was in bloom 
on the 8th instant, in a sheltered border, and the single snow drop a day or 
two later ; but this was not according to the order of nature, for single flow- 
ers are generally earlier than double flowers of the same species. The dif- 
ference in the present case was occasioned by setting the siugle flowers 
rather too deep. As the bulbs are very hardy, I hope to be more particular 
in future, for I enjoy the first message of Spring too much to liave it wil- 
linffly deferred for a sinele da^. 

The cup or nectary of the smgle Snow drop is [minted green on the inside, 
but most delicately ; and slightly tipped with the same color on the outside. 
Its three petals are of a lovely white ; and altogether it is a beautiful flower 
— perhaps more so than the double variety which is crowded in tlie centre 
with oreenisb leaves. It is pendent ; waits for the sunshine before>it expands, 
and closes up, as if chilled, in the shade. Its whole existence above ground, 
indeed, is limited to a most fickle season. 

I hod not searched for the Snow drop, in the open ground, for some day% 
because the garden has been covered with snow ; but this aftemopu I found 
it had melted ofiT within a few hours, and this plant, as well as Eranthis 
hyemalis, was fairly in bloom. The latter was particularly mentioned in my 
sketch of Inst year. 

The leaves of the Cloth of Gold, Crocus, were protruding, and one fanr 
day will probably be enough to bring forth its flower, which (like those on the 
borders of perpetual snow) almost rests on the ground. The white flamed 
Crocus opened yesterday in a sheltered plaoe, though it is not so early as 
the former kind, when they grow side by side. These flowers may justly 
rank among the loveliest ornaments of spring. 

I have no shrub so forward in its vegetation at this time as SptrcMt sptcaia, 
a native of the mountainous regions of Nepaul. Last year I noticed the early 
string of the Tree Paeonia and Japan Quince, but this far exceeds them ^ 
and already its large buds are opening. As it is much of a stranger, I cover 
it with a box every night, lest its flowers should ite damaged by the severe 
weather that seems yet disposed to linger in this quarter. — Gmesu Farmer^ 
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Salt of Vegetation in Ike T'leinity o/Aeio York. — Dear Sin: Having 
maile in my ramble lo day, some Tew noies ofihe Slate of Vegetalion in tb» 
Ticinily,'(N. Y.) I send ynu a co|iy of ihem, which pertia^'B may bo accepta- 
ble to your MagBZine. If bo, lliey nre nt your nerviae.- 

Thc ee verity of the winter has killed down mo^t kinita of foreign Grapei^ 
China-Roses, Jngmines, &c^ this Beaaon, which have hitherto endured the 
winter wiilioni any ninterial injury. Escutcnt vegeiahlcs are conaidcred ndl 
10 days luler ihia spring than the lasL AsparagiiB comes to market very 
fine, hut is dear,J8 cts. the bnncli. Radishes, 3 ccs. the hunch — other vegO' 
tahieti, as Spinnge, Parsley, and the like, are Brnrco and dear. Peach Trees 
flower weakly, and I much douhtofacroii. Cherries, Pears, Apples, Goose- 
herries and CurranlB, flower titronj; and abnndanily, nnil many Irees are well 
set with healthy fruit ; and there is eveiy iiidicatioii of a good crop of dl tba 
iiliove mentioned varieties. 

In the Flower Garden there are in flower the enriy varieties of Pbbz, 
Tulifis, Anemones, Violets, and the like, and at many plnces 1 noticed the 
I of varielius, and some few early flowering 
this place I" mention the gmlitication I re- 
ine's place. Hell-gate, where I was politely 
i &c. hy Bfr. Aslop, the gardener. 1 do not 
rapes and Peaches (iti a young slate] forced 

le, the Peaches were ripe and some had been 

ite Bweet-water Grape was ripe, and the Black 

V days' sun to ripen iL The vinea and Peach , 

ey are fine and well colored for the season. 

rreen House, the Graoes trained under lbs. 

a moderate crop, and ihe third House of 

V well set with fruit and fine shottldered bunches. 

^,e I was firat shown into a Peach House (the last 

enfl ofthe range). The Trees are trained under the Glass in front, and in 

Ihe back ofthe House, on a curved trellis, in front of which, are some small 

dwarf Peach Trees very full of fruit. Tn this House, the Pirm^ion Oatland 

and GIruge Nectarines, looked extremely well, and hava fine crops of fruit 

DOW in the process of stoning. 

The second and third Houses are intended principally for Graperies ; the. 
Tines arc trained irp the raftera and are now showing their buncncs of fruit 
very strone and bealthy, especially the Muscat of Alexandria, Black St. 
Peters, B. Uainliurghs and many choline kinds. On the back trellis of these 
Houses is trained the Wasiiington and Magnum Boiium Plums, which are well 
set with fruit in state of stoning ; there are also Tree^ of the Moor Park 
Apricot, with ji good show of fruit : and ihe Houses altogether have an ex- 
cellent show of truit on the trees and vines that are clean and healthy. Mr. 
Aslop also showed his Mushroom bed, which was more prplific than any I 
have seen lor some years, iind he informs me he has a general eucceas, 
which I hope will be encoutaging to other cultivators to grow the fine vege* 
table. TliH Kitchen Garden was in a state of forwardness for the season, 
and every <lepartrrieut hud a neat correspon<ling appearance. 

From Mr. Prime's I called at Mr. Rylnnder's, and was shown their 
Orangery by the ganlener. The Orange and Lemon Trees here ni<e of a 
larice size, well loaded with some ofthe finest fruit I ever saw. The House 
is the old faahioneil dark-roof, with upright sashes, which apjiears particular- 
ly adapted lo the Orange and Lemon in this country. There is a fine new 
Green-House now nearly completed attached to it, which is intended for 
Grapes and Plants. Yowt, E. Sai/ert, JVno York, Mag 20(A. 
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^uincy MarkeL 



Art. IV. Quincy Market. 



RooUf Tubers, t^f. 



Potatoei : 
Common, 



per Uarrol,.. 
per bushel,. 
per barrel,., 
per busihel,. 
per barrel,.. 
per bushel,, 
per barrel,., 
per bushel,. 



Cheoaagoei, 

EoBtport, 

Nova Scotia, 

l*urntpa : 

Commoii,!P^''^'!*' (°'**;-- 
vwuuuwu, I p^^ buncli, (new) .. . 

French, per bushel, 

0"on». ! S!' ^"''k' ^/°"^• 

' I per bunch, (new). 

BeetSj per bunch, (new) 

Pannips, per bushel, 

Carrots, per bushel,. 

Asparagus, per buuch, 

Radishesj per bunch, 

Horseradish, per pound, 

Garlic, per pound,. 



From 
$cts. 



1 



1 



Cabbages, Salads, ^e. 

Cahba;e», per dozen heads : 

Old, 

Early York, each, (new) 

Rhubarb, per pound, 

Cabbago sprouts, per peck, 

Beet tops, per peck, 

Dandelions, per peck, 

IjOttuce, per head, 

Spinach, per peck, 

P-. i!::;jst:.':::::::::::::: 



on 
374 

iJ5 
51) 

noun. 

none. 

1 00 
S7i 

none. 

8 
none, 
nouo. 

3 

134 
none, 
none. 

6 

3 
none, 
nonu. 



To 
$ cts. 

Ik 

1 25 

50 

1 ."JO 



25 
50 



Squashes and Pumpkuis, 

CanuJa, per cwt 

Comuiuncrook-ueck,... . 

I^ima, 

West-India, , 



10 



6 



none. 

124 

6 

17 

10 

none. 
3 
124 

1 00 
35 



PtU and Sroeet Herbs, 

Parsley, per hull' pock 

t^u^u, per lb 

Murjoram,.. 

t^avory , 

Spearmint,. *•• 



J^Kits. 



Apples : 
Baldwiju, 

Pearmains, 



Russctts, 



15 
6 
SO 
12i 



6 

25 

50 



per barrel, 

per bushel....... 

I)er barrel, 

per bushel, 

per barrel. 

per bushel, 

N. Y. Pippins, per barrel,.... 
Pears : 

Iron white, for baking 

Strawberries, per box.... 

Cherries, per quart 

Gooseberries, (green) per quart.. 

Currants, (green) per quart. 

Quinces, per bushel, 

Cucumbers, eacb, 

Pine Apples, each, 

Oranges, per hundred,. ....... . 

Lemons, per hundred, 

Chestnuts, per bushel, 

Walnuts, iP*"i*"®'i 

^ per bushel, 

Almonds, per pound, 

Filberts, per pound, 

Castana, i»er pound, 



From 
9 cti>. 
none, 
none, 
none. 
4 OU 

50 
20 
.W 
25 
fcO 



none. 



none. 



To 

$ Ctfl. 



30 
37 



4 00 


450 


3 00 


9S5 


noOM. 




none. 




25 


50 


17 


S5 


124 


17 


6 


8 


none. 




10 50 




4 00 




124 


95 


10 


374 


250 


3 00 


1 35 


1 50 


none. 




none. 




13 


14 


4 


6 


4 


6 



Remarks. The weather since our last, has been rather cold and dry ; 
one or two frosty nights have occurred, which, however, has done no damage 
to crops in the immediate vicinity ; but ut some distance north and west, the 
cold was quite severe for the season, and the fruit is stated to have been 
much injured. Crops, with the exception of corn, look extremely well in 
our vicinity, and a good fall and winter supply may be now anticipated. 
Apples and pears promise abundant crops. 

The supply of Potatoes is sufficiently abundant to last till the new crop 
comes to hand, which will be, probably, in the course of a fortnight; sales 
are now dull, and prices low. The last year's stock of Turnips, is all gone ; 
but the new crop comes in fine, lar^e, and cheap. New Beets are also fine ; 
A bunch consists of four roots. Asparagus is yet to be had, but peas 
being now plenty, it is not much sought after. A few Early York Cab- 
bages were brought in this week and readily sold at quotations ; they are 
not yet plenty. Khubarb is abundant and good. Peas are now brought 
ia from the vicinity, and sell at modenite prices; the price, however, 
is very fluctuating, which is owing to the great demand on some days, 
and the few wanted on others. We have seen no squashes the past week, 
except the West India, which still remain at former quotations. 

The stock of Apples is nearly exhausted ; no Baldwins, Pearmains or Pip- 
pins can be found ; Russetts are the only kind to be obtained, and few of 
them remain on hand. Strawberries are fine this year, but not very large, 
owing to the prevalent dry weather ; a few Keen's seedlings and Methvens, of 
prime quality, have commanded a good price ; we are glad to see the finer 
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varieties now cultivated in tlie place of the old Wood. A few Cherries were 
brought in this week. Green Gooseberries and Currants, the former abundant, 
are selling at quotations. Pine Apples are plenty, several thousand having 
arrive<l since our last, and of good quality. Oranges have advanced consid- 
erably ; and few remain In first hands. Lemons have, also, advanced a 
shade ; some new arrivals are ex[>ected. 
Boston, June 20^ 1835. M. T. 



Art. V. Maaaachuaetts HorUcuUural Society, 

Saturday, May 23dL — Exhibited. — A bouquet of flowers— Iris, Primroses, 
Tulifis, Roses, Hyacinths and Carnations, from Mr. Wm. Davis, Roxbury ; 
Double Eschsclioltzia, from M. P. Wilder, Esq. ; Pyrus jap6nicaj Tulips, 
Geraniums, Roses, Pyr^threum parth^nium, Antirrhinum majus, &c., from 
T. Mason, Charlestown. 

From Messrs. Hovey — Fine specimens of Hyacinth, Tropteolum m^jus 
atro*sanguineum. Double Annual Chrysanthemums, and seedling Polyanthus. 



Mmf 20th, — Exhibited. — Lychnis flos jovis, Cynogl6ssum pictum, Valeriana 
fsp.) AllysBum saxatile, Saxifniisra granulate, Dodec^iheon gigantea, Phloxes, 
Tulips and named seedling Violas or Pansies, from S. Walker. Cereus 
speciosus, (a plant with upwards of fifly flowers expanded,) and Tulips, from 
the Hon. Johii Lowell. Double flowering Apples, from £. M. Richards. 
Tulips from L. Josselyn, Esq. Tulips and Anemones, from T. Mason. Fine 
named Tulips, from Messrs. Hovey. 

Asparagus from S. Pond ; this was very fine. 

June 6(h. — Exhibited. — Peeonia moutan papaver^cea, P. rooutan var. Bdnk- 
sia, P. officinalis albicans, and ruses, P. paradoxica, and arietina. Double 
white and pink Hawthorns, Azalea nudiilora, and several other varieties, 
from J. Kenrick, Newton. Pceonia officinalis albicans, P. Carolinea, and P. 
moutin var. Banksia, Magn61ia trip^tela. Iris germanica, AzAlea nudifl6ra, 
Calyc4nthus florida, Pap^ver orient^lis, Phloxes'. Double Rockets, Lilacs, 
Scotch Roses, &c., lirom the Botanic Garden, by Wm. Caner. A fine vari- 
ety of Ranunculuses, from T. Mason ; N^rium spl^ndens, Rudlla form^a, 
Lupinus polyphyllus. Iris germanica, Verln-na rhamfedrifulia, Jasamins, 
Roses, Lilacs, &c. &c. From J. Morton, Double Tulips and Double flower- 
ing Cherries. 

Petilinia phcenicea, and twenty-five varierirs of Goraniums, from Hovey & 
Co. ; twenty varieties of Geraniums, from B. Sweetser. Double W hite Rock- 
et, Saxifrage, Valeriana, Iris, Pee6nia albifl(!)ra var. Wliittlfjii, and frAgrans, 
Ver6nica gentianoides. Ranunculus, Columbines, Lychnis, CynoglosHUiii pic- 
tum. Phloxes, Lilacs, persian and white, and namf>d seedling Pansies, viz. : — 
Daniel Webster, Mary Queen of Scots, Carter's Prince of Orange, William 
Wirt, Walker's gigantic. Maiden's Blush, and others, from S. Walker. 

Fine asparagus from S. Pond. 

June \Qth. — Exhibited. — ^Twenty-five varieties of Geraniums, from S. 
Sweetser. Hesperis matron^lis fl. pi. alba. Iris sil)^rica of various colors, 
Spireea filip^ndula, Robinia hispida Saxifrage, Phloxes, Scotch Roses, &c., 
a Prize Pink imported as No. 5 ; exceedingly fine, from S. Walker. Fine 
RanuDculuBeSi from James Kavenaugh, Cambridge. Peonies, LilacSi Syrin- 
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gias, Scotch Roses, Phloxes, &c., rrt)m Wm. Kenrfck. Papiver orientally 
Irom A. AtkinsoD, Esq.,'Brookline. 

From J. Kenrick— Pfe6iiiA paradoxica, parad6xica fiqibri^ta, P. officinalis 
rbsea, and P. altiiflora rub^scens ; Azalea calenduiacea, incorn^ta, and other 
\<arie(ie8 ; new Rose Acacia, Aristolochia Stpho, Roses, Yellow and Scotch, 
Dutchess of Gloucester, Ferox and Irene ; Double White Hawthorn ; Scar- 
let Trumpet, White Italian, Early Dutch, and Douglass's new Honeysuckle. 

A great variety of flbwers from Messrs. Winship. 

Roses, Pinks, &c., from S. Pond, 

Strawberries from J. L. L. F. Warren, Brighton ; from R. Word, Rozbu- 
ry ; and from Joseph Warren, Brighton. 

June 20th. — Exhibited. — Pap^rer orientAHs, Bartsia coccinea,Lupinus poly- 

Ehyllus, and Peeouia albifl6ni var. Whittlejii, from M. P. Wilder, Esq. A 
dahlia flower fra/n R. Uogerson, Esq. From th$ Hon. John Lowell — ele« 
gant specimens of Cactus specio»ssimus, Alstrtem^ria |)elegrina, Marica csb- 
nlilea, and Curcuma Zcrumbet, Surracena purpurea, Vibdrnum dent^ta. Arum 
tryphyllum, Aralia nudicadiis, Arethusa bulbosa, and Comus panicul^ta, 
wild species, gathered in Duxbury, from £. Weston, Jr. Esq. Pinks, Roses^ 
&c., from S. Pond. 

AzAlias, Roses, Lychnis flos jovis, Fraxin^lla, Ps^nies, and Honeysuckles 
of several kinds, from J. Konrick. Delphinium sinensis, Campanula m^i- 
urn, Spinen filip^nduln, Phloxes, Paeon ies, Roses, Honeysuckles, &c., from 
W. Kenrick. Red, white, and pompone moss and other Roses ; Paeonies, 
Phloxes, Astrantia mAjor, Penstemons, Fraxin^lla, Delphinium sinensis and 
other flowers, from Messrs. Wiiiship. 

From S. Walker — Ranunculuses, Roses, Phloxes, Double white and pur- 
ple Rockets, Delphinium sinensis, Lysimachia, Nigella damasc^na, Spinea 
nlip6ndula, and superb ttpecimens of laced pinks. Petunia phcenicea, Gail- 
lairdia arisfAta, Calceolaria p^ndula, hybrida and picta, and Pansies, from 
Hovey & Co. 

Fine Keen's seedling Strawberries, from T. Hastings ; Mulberry, from S. 
Pond ; Early Virginia and fitie Keen's seedlings, from E. Vose, Esq. ; Royal 
Scarlet, from J. L. L. F. Warren. 



Art. VI. Essex County J^cUural History Society. 

This society held its annual meeting, for the choice of officers, in 
Salem on Wednesday the 16th inst. The first show of floweis 
for the season took place on Friday tlie 19th. 

Exhilnted.'-Lnr^ species of Pesonia albiflora var. Whittk^jii, multifldra 
Rose and Bouqu'H of flowers, from Mrs. Wm. Dean. Amaryllis formosissi- 
ma and bouquets, from Mrs. J. Holman. Multifloraand other Roses, from 
Mrs. J. W. Trend well. From A. Houghton, Lynn, a yariety of Geraniums 
and green-house plants, and Bouquets of Pinks and Roses. Pesonia alhifl6ra 
var. Humeii and Whittlpyti, and other flowers, from Charles Lawrence. 
Pteonia albifl6ra var. Whittlejii, Geraniums and Bouquets, from Francis 
Putnam. From J. S. Cabot — P8e6nia albifidra var. siberica, laced pinks^ 
Double White Rocket, Lufiinus polyphyllus var. alba, and other flowers. A 
new variety of Malope, the seed from Chmt PutkB, Larkspur, and Phku^ea^ 
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from J. C. Lee ; bouquets from T. Prince ; single pheasant-eye, and other 
Pinks from J. M. Ives ; variety of seedling Pinks from H. Wheatland ; Pink 
from W. Micklefield. 

Native plants. — From George Osgood, Dan vers — Vaccinium vitis-idaea. 
Wm. P. Richardson — Diervilla canadensis, Nympheea odorAta, Kalmia au- 
gustifolta and laiifolia, Arethusa buU)6sa and Ophiogiossoides. 

There were two English Goldfinches exhibited by Mr. W. R. L. Wan!, 
which attracted considerable attention, from the ingenuity they dis|)layed in 
drawing up an inclined plane a miniature wa/ron containing their food, and 
by mising a bucket from the well beneath. — SaUm Observer. 



Art. VII. Maryland HorHctUiural Society. 

Saturday^ May 30. — Exhibited. — Early York Cal)i)nge8, by Edward Do- 
ran ; a dwarf Cherry Tree, with ripe fruir, by Henry Schroeden ; Hermania 
jncisa, R. A. Taylor; forty varieties of Roses, among which were the R. 
Harrisonia (a splendid seedling of a fine gamboge yellow) and Henry Clay ; 
ffigantea, white multiflora, sarmentosa, and other fine varieties, Pelnrgoniumsy 
ransies, Mimulus Smithii, &c., by Samuel Feast ; forty varieties of Pelargd- 
nium, R6sa Smithii or yellow noisette, four varieties of Azalea, Allium mol- 
Fis, Rhododendron p6nticum, Justicias, &c., by John Feast; Cyprip^dium 
parvifl6rum and fl^vum, from G. B. Smith. 



Art. Vni. Meteorological JVblices. 

FOR MAT. 

Tbe month of May was rather cold ; the highest range of theThennome« 
ter being but 83^ and this for only one day. May was, also, accompanied 
with two or three thunder showers, and the first part of tbe month with four 
or five rainy days; the latter part was very dry : prevailing winds S. to E. 
Consideruble frost was seen to the north and east, on two or three mornings. 

Thermometer. — Mean temperature 54° 20. Highest 83P — Lowest 33^ 
above Zero. 

WirfDS.— N. one day— N. E. two— E. eleven — S. E. tliree — S. five— S. W* 
three— W. four— N. W. two days. 

Character of the Weather. Fine thirteen days — Fair seves days— Cloudt 
eleven days. 

Raimf five days — Showery two. 



MONTHLY CALt:NDAR 

OF 

HORTICULTURE AND FLORICULTURE, 

FOR JULY. 



FRUIT DEPARTMENT. 



Grape Vines in the green house or grapery will by this month have made 
Very strong shoots, and the fruit of those in bearing will be about the size of 
peas. Shorten the lateral or hearing branches to within two eyes of the fruit ; 
thin out the berries, using a small sJiurp-pointed pair of scissors for the oper- 
ation. In thinning, the small and inner berries should be taken out, as the 
form of the bunch should be left entire. Syringe every other day, and if 
there is Huyk appearance of rrildew, it should be kept down by a profuse use 
of sulphur water. Those from eyes, in pots, where wished to bear next 
season, should be shifted in the largest size, and kept well watered with 
liquid manure, pp. 47, 94, &c. 

Grapes in the open air should have their fruit bearing shoots topped within 
two eyes of the fruit ; the wood should also be kept thin, and not be allowed 
to run together ; if mildew appears, syringe well with sulphur water or with 
pure water ; we have found the latter to prevent its increase, when used 
plentifully, pp. 7, 128, &c. 

FLOWER DEPARTMENT. 

Annwdfiower seeds now sown, will flower beautifully during the month of 
September, and if no frosts, through October. The coreopsis, candy-tuft and 
others, if several successive sowings are made, will continue in bloom until 
frosts ; but if only one sowing is made in the spring, the plants will flower 
this month, and produce few blossoms after. 

Bitnmal seeds of various kinds may still be sown ; they will make good 
plants for flowering another season. 

Carnations and Pinks should lie layed this month. 

Dahlias, as they proceed in growth, should belied to stakes, and if dry 
weather, well watered, p. 130, 173. 

Rose Cuttings may still be put in. 

Geraniums, Cuttings should he put in this month, p. 249. 

TiUips, Hi/arinths, and other bulbs, should 'be taken up and laid away in 
a dry place until wanted for planting in October. 

Roses. This is the month for budding roses, although they will do well 
in the early part of August, p. 217. 

Pansies may now be Inycd or propagated fn)m cuttings, p. 17. 

Chrysanthemum cuttings should be topped, p. 138. 

• VEGETABLE DEPARTMENT. 

Asparagus beds should be kept clear of weeds. 

Early peas may now be sown for a late crop. 

Cucimber plants in hot beds, will have nearly exhausted themselves in 
bearing ; as soon as the vines in the open air fruit plentifully, the vines can 
be polled up, and the frameB used for other purpoeee. 
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Art. I. Notices of some of the Gardens and ^Turseries in the Jft^h- 
borhood of J^ew York and Philadelphia ; taken from Memoranda 
made in the Month of March last. By C. M. H. 

(^Continued from page 246.) 

The establishment of Mr. G. C. Thorhum^ seedsman andflorist^ 
in Liberty street, (formerly the property of our excellent cor- 
respondent, now of Hallet's Cove), demands mention for its 
judicious and tasteful arrangement, and for the fine variety 
of plants it contains. Although not so much attention may be 
given to their growth, as in nurseries where the cultivation of 
plants is the sole business of the proprietor, still, they have 
the appearance of strength and health, and well fitted for 
exportation to various parts of the country. 

It is now upwards of thirty years since our correspondent, 
Grant Thorburn, Esq. first commenced the business of a 
seedsman in New York. After a series of years of toil and 
labor, in endeavoring to establish himself and his business, in 
the confidence of the public, he was subjected to the great 
loss of nearly all his property, which was destroyed by fire. 
A few years afterwards he was ako nearly ruined by his at- 
tempting to raise seeds, which could not be imported, in con- 
sequence of the late war. This expensive method of procur- 
ing seeds in this country, with the little knowledge of their 
growth at that time, could not otherwise than prove an un- 
profitable and fruitless attempt ; he however again resumed 
his former business, and by the help of friends was enabled 
to establish the foundation of what the establishment aow is. 
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Mr. Thorburn's sons were a few years since, connected with 
him in the business ; one of them left, and it was carried on 
by himself and eldest son. Mr. Thorburn has lately retired 
from the business altogether, and given it up to his son, Mr. 
G. C. Thorburn, who now conducts the whole. 

We have been thus particular in mentioning these facts, 
although they may be already well known to most of our 
readers, for many reasons ; the first of which is, that we 
cannot but think the establishment of such a place, in the 
very centre of so large and populous a city as New York, and 
at a time when gardening was little known, has been of 
exceedingly great importance in spreading, and much more 
extensively diffusing, a general taste for Floricultural pursuits. 
The nursery of the Messrs. Prince, on Long Island, and of 
others in Philadelphia, date their origin at a much earlier day, 
but they are not situated where the public could have that 
easy access to them, that they have had at this place. We 
have no hesitation in saying, that this establishment has 
tended as much toward the dissemination of a taste for gar- 
dening pursuits, as any nursery or garden in our country. 
Who has not noticed LawrieTodd, as our correspondent still 
styles himself, in the various papers and periodicals of which 
he is a frequent contributor ? Who has not listened to his 
oft told story of his first landing upon the shores of our 
country — of his future success — of his great, if it cannot be 
called lucky, success in acquiring a competent fortune ; few 
indeed there are, especially those interested in Horticulture, 
who have visited, or passed through New York, who have 
not availed themselves of the opportunity of walking through 
the establishment of the Messrs. Thorburn. 

This place, as most of our readers are probably aware, has 
lately been sold for an immense sum of money, realizing 
almost a fortune to its former owner. It is soon to be razed 
to the ground, and the place, which has long been the resort 
of the Horticulturist and the Florist — ^where for many years 
the gorgeous tulip has arrayed itself, and the hyacinth 
given out its fragrant odor, where the dahlia, the pride 
of the autumn, has reared its magnificent head, and where 
even winter appeared with not half its rigors, by the contin- 
uous bloom of the snowy white Camellia, through the dreary 
weather, — is to be built up with blocks of stores or dwellings. 
The value of land in New York, will soon cause every gar- 
den, as it has nearly already, to be removed without the city. 

In the green-house we did not find many flowers in bloom ; 
here, as well as at Mr. Hogg's, an immense number of bou- 
quets of flowers are cut throughout the winter, and more 
particularly in the months of February and March. We saw, 
howei^er, in flower, Amaryllis formosissima and some other 
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species. Camellia jap6nica, var. imbrickta, was splendidly 
in flower : we believe this was the only place where we ob- 
served it in bloom during* oiir visit. It has since flowered at 
Col. Perkins' in Brookline, and also in our garden. It 
is one of the finest of Camellias ; it is figured in Chandler's 
illustrations of the Camellia, and in the Botanical Register ; 
in the former, the flower is represented of a deep crimson 
color, and is stated as occasionally being striped with white ; 
in the latter, it is striped or edged with white, exactly the 
same as the three difierent plants which we have had the 
opportunity of seeing. It is rather singular that it should 
have been described as being of a deep crimson color : the 
plant at Col. Perkins' had several flowers upon it, all of 
which were nearly alike. Here was also fine large plants of 
C. variegdta, C. incarnata, and others with several flowers 
expanded. Mr. Thorburn's stock of Camellias is large, and 
contains a fine variety ; we noticed among the rest, Colvillii, 
reticulata, eximia, &c. Here was some fine plants of Magnd- 
lia grandifl6ra raised from seed ; Pandanus (sp ?) and large 
American Aloes. Mr. Thorburn, senior, when he was last in 
England, brought home several vases, which in March last, 
ornamented the green-house. Two plants of Ardisia colorata, 
were growing in two of them ; the largest plant of the India 
Rubber tree (Ficus elastica) we have ever seen, was growing 
at this place. It is a most admirable plant, and few are 
aware of its great beauty when plunged out in the border, or 
if large plants, placed in vases, and set upon the lawn, or 
among the shrubbery of the flower garden ; its large, strong, 
thick, fleshy and deep-green leaves, have a noble appearance ; 
it is also a fine ornament to the green-house or conservatory. 
Ps6nia mout&n, var. B4nksia, was in flower, with several 
blossoms expanded ; several pots of lachenalias, and hya- 
cinths were in full bloom. We here observed several plants, 
of a species of beet, which are grown for the beauty of their 
leaves and footstalks, some of which are of a bright yellow, 
and others of a deep crimson. Many other plants we noted 
down, but as they were not in flower, our enumeration of 
them would not be of interest to our readers. We have 
lately understood that Mr. G. C. Thorburn intends remov- 
ing early in the fall ; to what place we are not informed. 

Mirsery of Messrs. Shaw ^ Thorburn^ HalleVs Cove, Long 
Island. This nursery has been established within a few 
years. It is about twenty acres in extent, and situated near 
the landing of the ferry at Hell-Gate ; the distance, we be- 
lieve, of about five or six miles from the city. It was first 
established under the direction of Mr. John Thorburn, who 
erected a large and extensive green-house, and also one or 
two smaller ones, for the forcing of flowers for the purpose 
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of cutting bouquets during winter, with which he sup- 
plied (and still continues to) his brother in New York. 
About a year since, Mr. Shaw, formerly of the old Botanic 
Garden, was taken in a partner, and the business is now 
conducted in their name. 

Their collection of plants is quite large, and embraces 
many fine and choice kinds. In Camellias and Geraniums 
they are very rich ; they have, also, a fine collection of 
Amaryllises, including many of the seedlings raised at Col- 
vills'. Among the Camellias we saw in flower, varieties 
fl6rida, coccinea (Alnuts splendens), variegita, W6od8ii, in- 
camata &lba plena, compacta, anemoneflora 41ba, and a 
kind supposed concinna ; the latter was extremely beautiful; 
but the label having been lost, or accidentally exchanged, it 
was misnamed. There was here a good stock of Rhododen- 
drons and Azaleas of the newer kinds, including the R. &lta- 
cl6rence, Morterii, Russelliiinum, &c. The green-house is 
divided by a glass partition, and one part is kept at a consid- 
erable higher temperature than the other, answering the pur- 
pose of a hot-house or stove. In this we observed that curi- 
ous and singularly beautiful plant the Canary bird flower, 
(Tropeeolum peregrinum) covered with its copious wreaths 
of flowers ; this plant, like many other twiners or climbers, 
is remarkable for the footstalks of its leaves answering the 
purpose of tendrils ; it quickly attaches itself to anything in 
its way, and often attains to a great height : we should think 
that this plant extended several feet, and had open several 
hundred flowers. We mentioned this plant not long since 
(204) as being in bloom in Mr. R. Buist's, Philadelphia. 
We then gave it the specific name of pentaphyllum, with 
some observations on a new genus, &c. We wrote from 
memory without any reference, and inadvertently fell into 
this error : it will be found corrected in the present number, 
in our notices of new plants. We again state that it is easily 
propagated from cuttings or seeds, and that it is deserving a 
place in every green-house. Among the Amaryllises we ob- 
served in flower Johnsonia, venusta, and several other equally 
beautiful kinds. Here was a good stock of the Cdcti, and 
we noticed a plant of C. Mallis6ni, a splendid new hybrid. 
We observed maiw other fine things in the stove compart- 
ment, but want of time prevented our making a memoran- 
dum of them. 

In a small pit or green-house adjoining the larger one, we 
observed a large number of roses, and flowers in bloom, for 
cuttings for bouquets. In this was placed several Camellias 
which had been budded the preceding fall, and had taken 
well. The method of budding was different from that in 
general use : the bud is prepared by taking off* a piece of the 
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bark with the bud attached, cutting" it exactly of the same 
size as the piece taken out of the stock, in order that the 
edges may meet as close as possible. The size of the bud 
will vary according to the strength- of the wood; but in ffeneral 
it should be about half or five eights of an inch in length, 
and one or two eighths in breadth : the whole should be cov- 
ered with grafting wax, as bass matting alone will not keep 
the air from the bud. This method answers very well for in- 
creasing the Camellia, the wood of which is so hard, that the 
old method of inserting the bud under the bark, cannot be 
performed with much certainty. We here observed Erica 
bdccans, with its elegant tufted heads of rosy-Colored flowers, 
in full bloom ; the common Kerria japonica was flowering, 
trained to the back wall. Lupinus mut&bilis, that new 
splendid annual, was throwing up spikes of flowers; the 
plants were taken from the flower border, and placed in pots, 
early in the fall, our summers being scarcely long enough 
for it to open its flower buds in the open air : its changeable 
flowers are extremely showy. There was also here a fine 
stock of that gem of the garden we have so frequently 
noticed, the Petunia phoenicea. Messrs. Shaw & Thor- 
burn's gardener appeared very industrious and well informed, 
and the plants under his care looked exceedingly well. 

LinncMin Botanic Garden and JSTursery^ Long Island — JVilliatn 
■Prince ^ Sons^ Proprietors, This extensively known estab- 
lishment, though the last named in our remarks, will not by 
any means be considered the least in its character. It is one 
of the oldest nurseries in the country, and also one of the 
most extensive, if not the very largest. It was established 
by the father of one of the present proprietors, and has be- 
come a family inheritance. When we take into considera- 
tion all that has been said in regard to this place, either by 
the proprietors themselves, or by the persons who have fre- 
quently visited it, among whom have been some very intel- 
ligent and able gardeners, who have visited this country, we 
feel ourselves almost incompetent to speak of the establish- 
ment, for fear that in our impartiality we might not be 
thought to do justice, by the proprietors, or be said to give 
too much praise by others. Much has been written in rela- 
tion to it in Loudon's Magazine ; and for a time, several com- 
munications appeared under various signatures, in regard to 
its extent and the variety of plants it contained. 

We stated, when we commenced our remarks, that we 
should confine them chiefly to the appearance of plants in 
the green-houses, hot-houses, &c. We shall not at this time 
say anything as regards the extent of this nursery, the vari- 
ety of hardy plants it contains, or of its inunense number of 
correspondents, agents, &c. We hope at another opportu- 
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nity to do this, and to do it with justice and candor ; we 
passed an hour or two in walking through it in the fall of 
1831, but it is, we have understood, much improved since 
then ; we know that the Messrs. Prince are too liberal, not 
to give every indulgence for our statements. Mr. W. R. 
Prince informed us, the past spring, that as soon as circum- 
stances would permit, he intended visiting England, and the 
Continent, partly with a view of becoming more acquainted 
with Horticulture, and for the purpose of noticing the extent 
and variety of plants contained in their gardens and nurse- 
ries. He kindly promised to contribute to our pages, and our 
readers will, we have no doubt, be gratified with his remarks. 
The Messrs. Prince have lately added to their business as 
nurserymen, that of the seedsman, and are dealing largely in 
seeds. 

The extent of glass, including the conservatory, green- 
houses, hot-house, frames, &c., we should judge to be up- 
wards of four hundred feet in length. One of the houses in 
which are kept the Orange and Lemon trees, is built in the 
old style, with large upright front sashes, and a dark roof. 
The collection of Oranges and Lemons is very large, and 
includes many more distinct varieties, than any other we 
have ever observed ; in their catalogue they enumerate 
upwards of seventy kinds ; they are well grown, and many 
of them beautiful shaped plants. We saw an immense num- 
ber of seedlings intended for stocks, to bud, or inarch upon. 
Messrs. Prince have been at great expense to procure from 
the Italian nurseries, which excel in this grand fruit, nearly 
all that are worthy of cultivation. Here we also noticed a 
fine stock of the different varieties of the Magnolia, of which 
there is alar^e number of kinds, including the M. Soulangiiina. 
Hundreds of plants of the Gardenia fl6rida and 6. radicans ; 
of the different species and varieties of Myrtles, a good stock. 

It cannot be expected that in an extensive establishment 
like this, there would be many flowers in bloom. In the 
green-house, however, which adjoins the orangery, we saw 
one of the finest specimens of Ackcia verticillata, profusely 
covered with its showy blossoms; Metrosideros lanceolata, 
and some species of Banksia, of which there were many 
plants, were also in flower ; that much sought after plant the 
Ep^cris grandifl6ra, with its exquisite tubulous, rosy white 
blossoms, was in full bloom. Here was a fine collection of 

f geraniums and a good variety of Ericas, though small plants. 
D the hot-house which adjoins the green-house, and com- 
pletes one range, we noticed several beautiful ferns. A good 
«l;ock of that magnificent b\ilb, the Crinum am4bile ; some 
Ksmpferias, Dracasnas, &c., young plants of the Banana 
(Milisa sapidntum), several species of the Ckcti. In the 
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Camellia house, not more than five or six plants were in 
flower; among them, however, was the C. althsefldra, with 
several blossoms expanded ; it is a brilliant kind, raised by the 
Messrs. Chandler, about the same time of the corallina, with 
which it is nearly equal in beauty ; the others were the 
common varieties. The stock of Camellias is probably the 
largest in the country, and includes the most rare. The 
reason why more Camellias were not in flower, was from the 
cause, that the shutters on the glass were not taken otT for 
several days together, and the house kept as cool as possible, 
without endangering frost. 

From the Camellia house, we entered another green-house 
filled with a variety of plants ; Myrtles, Eugenias, Azaleas 
and a good stock of other kinds, which we do not recollect 
the names of. A few Camellias which were placed here 
were in bloom, among which was the C. Woodsii, malifl6ra 
and others ; several species of Brunia were prettily in flower. 
We were particularly struck by observing the very large 
number of some kinds of plants which the Messrs. Prince 
have in their collection, and we could enumerate many vari- 
eties; but they would not perhaps interest our readers, as 
most of them may be found in their catalogue. 

In the frames, of which there were several, we found a 
good stock of Chinese roses, seedling magnolias, rhododen- 
drons, and other plants. There was also a number of hardy 
shrubs and plants, which were laid in for executing orders to 
the south during winter, when they could not be taken from 
the open ground.. When we visited this place a year before, 
we think the green-house plants, generally, looked in rather 
better health than they did the past spring ; the gardener 
was at the former time repotting the whole of the Camellias, 
and many other plants which had suflered from the want of 
it. Mr. Prince, Jr., informed us, upon our mentioning to him 
this fact, that their former gardener was very intelligent 
and well acquainted with his profession, but that he had left 
them ; and they had not yet procured another, as they ex- 
pected one from England. We wonder at the good order 
which already exists, when we consider the multiplicity of 
avocations which must ensue, from the nursery and seed 
business combined. 

We have thus completed our remarks, which have extend- 
ed to a greater length than we at first anticipated, and per- 
haps farther than has been interesting to all our readers. 
Some would, probably, have rather read practical commu- 
nications on the management and growth of plants, or the 
treatment of some objects of more utility ; while others have 
been gratified in reading the advancement made in Horticul- 
ture and Florioulture by their neighbors. The object ot a 
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periodical Magazine is not to detail practices already well 
known, and laid down in works devoted to the subject of 
which it treats ; but, rather to give information of all new 
discoveries, and to record every improvement which may 
be found useful and advantageous, to the scientific or practi- 
cal gardener. These at first, however trifling they may oflen 
seem, when fully proved by repeated experiments, and cor- 
rect observation, result in the foundation of some methods 
much more valuable, and of more immediate utility , than those 
previously adopted. The knowledge of gardening, like every 
other art, can only be advanced to any degree, by calling in 
the assistance, and bringing to bear upon it those others, 
which enlighten, and throw some information upon its 
various branches. We therefore think, that those persons 
who suppose that mere practical papers are all that should 
fill the pages of a Magazine, take altogether a narrow and 
quite unconfined view of the subject ; and that they have not 
yet made that progress in Horticulture, that enables them to 
see, that its thorough knowledge, and proper application, is 
only to be obtained by acquiring some information of those 
sciences J without which it would be a tedious and uninterest- 
ing study, rather than one of the most pleasing and agreeable. 

These observations are not made on the supposition that 
any such objections have, or will be heard ; but to show how 
far we think a Magazine should extend its character. As 
regards the visiting of gardens and nurseries, we cannot here 
omit to urge upon every amateur, or lover of Horticulture, 
and more particularly every practical gardener, the impor- 
tance resulting from such a course ; not only should those in 
the vicinity oi their situation be often inspected, but a tour 
should be made every few years to all those within the mid- 
dle and northern sections of oiu* country. To be confined to 
one spot, and to know nothing, but what may be learned from 
reading of what is done at other places, deprives one of all 
ambition, or of any desire to excel in his profession. An 
amateur gardener may imagine that he excels in the cultiva- 
tion of a certain class of plants, and makes no effort to attain 
a greater degree of perfection ; but when he sees that another 
equals, his ambition is touched, and he is stimulated to 
greater exertion. It is from seeing and comparing, that we • 
know our faults and learn how to improve and correct them. 

We now take leave of our readers, with the anticipation, 
that, if our remarks have proved as interesting as other por- 
tions of our original contributions, we shall have the pleas- 
ure, at some future time, of giving some information of other 
establishments, which it would do credit for oiu* country 
to possess, if it were many more years advanced in the sci- 
ence of Horticulture, or Landscape gardening. 
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Art. II. On the Initlleciual Education which a Gardener may 

acquire. By Grant Thorburn, Esq. 

Selp-education may be carried to a greater extent by a 
gardener, than by almost any other artisan ; no gardener, in 
our opinion, ou^htto be employed as a master, under the 
age of twenty-nve years ; suppose him, therefore, to be put 
an apprentice at fifteen, he has ten years in which to acquire 
his profession, and generally to improve himself; in that 
period he may not only acquire his profession, but, accord- 
ing to the extent of his ambition and application, a considera- 
ble degree of knowledge on almost every subject. Every- 
thing depends on his ambition ; without this, he will not even 
acquire his profession, and at all events, will find no leisure 
time for any other kind of improvement. When we consider, 
however, that the labor of a gardener is not severe, and that 
it is only during the hours of daylight, the time he has for 
self-improvement is very considerable. It may surprise some 
when we state, that this time equals (taking the whole year) 
that employed in study by professional students at Colleges. 
A gardener, in the shortest day, begins work at eight o'clock, 
and leaves off at four o'clock; which, allowing two hours for 
breakfast and dinner, gives six hours of labor ; in the longest 
days, he works only ten hours, and therefore it will not be 
far from the truth to consider eight hours per day as the 
average duration of his labor throughout the year. Dividing 
the twenty-four hours which compose the day in three equcd 
parts, we have eight hours for rest, dressing and undressing; 
eight for labor and acquiring the practice of gardening ; and 
eight hours for refreshment and study. On comparing this 
time for study with that which is usually devoted to it by 
young men at College, not the generality of young men, but 
even those who attain to eminence, we will find the diflfer- 
ence very inconsiderable: the student requires the same 
time for rest, and at least two hours more for dressing and 
undressing ; for breakfast he requires an hour ; dinner and 
tea, at least three hours; and for exercise, at least two 
hours ; in all, for exercise and refreshment, six hours ; which, 
added to ten of rest and dressing, gives eighteen hours, 
leaving exactly the same number of hours for study which 
every gardener has, taking the average of the year. It is 
true, the eight hours of the gardener are subject to the time 
employed in eating; but that well may be considered as 
compensated by the knowledge of Botany which he acquires 
in the garden, during his hours of labor. Add also, that the 
gardener may (unless his health fofbid) draw still more time 
than we have mentioned from the hours of sleep ; we think 
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it will not be denied, that, taking all circumstances into con- 
sideration, he has as much time as studious men, taking the. 
average of the year, usually devote to study. 

The source from which he is to derive his knowledge, is 
chiefly from books ; with such aid as opportunity offers from 
professional men, public lectures, men of talents and learning, 
whenever he has an opportunity of conversinff with them. 
The sort of books desirable to consult, independent of those 
connected with his profession, are such as treat on Chemis- 
try, Zoology, Mineralogy, &c. ; but that which we are of 
opinion cannot be dispensed with, is a good Encyclopedia, 
such as the Encyclopeedia Metropolitan, now publishing. 
How much more pleasant and profitable is it for a young 
man to spend his evenings, in thus improving his mind, by 
reading in the great book of Nature, and through it to look 
up to Nature's God, than to be sitting in a tavern, listening 
to, or joining in, some stupid harangue about politics, a par- 
cel of stuff that will neither make him wiser in time, nor 
better for eternity. Mind your own bwiness^ and if you do 
well here, you will do well there, and I can say no more, 
were I to write a whole year. 

Yours, Grant Thorburn. 

HalUfs Cove J Long Island^ June, 1835. 



Art. III. On the Rose, Bt an Amateur. 

Resplendent Rose ! to thee we'll sing; 
Resplendent Rose ! the flower of flowers^ 
Whose breath perfumes Olympus' bowersi 
Whose virgin blush of chastened dye 
Enchants so much our mortal eye. 

Rose ! thou art the sweetest flower 
That ever drank the amber shower ; 
Rose ! thou art the fondest child 
Of dimpled spring, the wood nymph wild. 

****** 

Oh ! whence could such a plant have sprung? 

Jtfbore't .Snacreon. 

Who can paint this loveliest of all lovely flowers, the 
queen and pride of all Flora's dominions, the rival (^ Venus 
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herself? Who can portray its virgin delicacy and modesty — 
its exquisite blushing tints — its splendor and all-enchanting 
beauty ? and its balmy and heavenly fragrance, what else 
is there, that will so refresh and invigorate the heart, or 
delight and animate the senses ? It were as well for the poet 
to attempt to pijcture the tints of Aurora, when rising in glory 
in her oriental skies, or for the artist to transfer to canvass 
the brilliancy and lustre of the sun's glorious rays, as for 
human language and art to describe a flower that is com- 
posed of everything that is graceful, lovely and sweet. 

It has been called (and properly too) the emblem of beauty, 
and the poets of all nations have sung its praises ; yet it is 
still the same favorite as ever, and yet a theme upon which 
language may exhaust itself, and its beauty increase and 
its attractions seem greater than ever. As it is one of the 
most common of all flowers that beautify the little spot before 
the door of the humble peasant or cottager, as well as orna* 
ment the gardens of the rich and great, so it is one of the 
most fragrant and lovely. We become attached to it in our 
early days, and we cherish it with almost sacred veneration, 
to the latest moments of our life. Its uses are almost as va- 
rious as its varieties. We pluck it to deck the altar of our 
holy temples ; our festive boards are made to glow with its 
varied hues ; Love gathers it to wreath around his votaries ; 
warriors crowned themselves with its profuse garlands ; 
the luxurious strew their dwellings and couches with its 
leaves ; and grief finds a relief in dropping a transient flower 
upon the tomb of the virtuous and lovely. 

It would not perhaps be interesting to most of your read- 
ers, to read many of the allusions made to this sweet flower 
to be found among the oriental poetry ; and therefore I pre- 
fer giving some account of the origin of its name, its history, 
uses, &c. The word Rosa is derived from rhos^ signifying 
red in Armorican. It belongs to the class Icos&ndria, order 
Polyginia, of the Linnman^ or artificial system, and to the order 
RoskceeB, of the Jwsieuean^ or natural arrangement. Differ- 
ent species are to be found growing indigenous in Persia, 
China, Siberia, Caucasus, Crimea, Barbary, Nepal, Levant, 
Austria, South of France, Switzerland, Germany, Hungary, 
Britain, N. America and Kamtschatca. Botanists are not 
agreed as to the number of the original species ; some say 
that they are all varieties of the European species ; later or 
modem botanists, however, divide them into species, sub- 
species, and varieties. There has been several works pub- 
lished on the rose in France and England ; the most com- 
plete, as regards the scientific arrangement is, the Rosarum 
Monographiuy by Dr. Lindley, published in London in 1819 : 
in, this, upwarchs of a hundred species or sub-species, are 
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described, and several figured. The most extensive w«rk, 
with plates, is that of Redout6 and Thory ; it is entitled 
Les Ro9esy and contains folio plates, splendidly and truly 
colored, of all the known species and varieties of this flower : 
minor works have also been published, but these two are 
the most known. 

The history of the rose is full of interest to every admirer 
of the flower. From the days Of the prophets, when it was 
stated in holy writ, that " the desert shall rejoice and blos- 
som as the rose," to the present moment, it has been the 
theme of poets, philosophers and statesmen ; and none have 
been too great to sing its praises. With this humble flower, 
is linked the history of the rivalship of the houses of York 
and Lancaster ; and for thirty years, under the difierent 
banners of the red and white rose, civil war laid waste and 
desolate the most beautiful portions of the mother country. 
Shakspeare says : — 

" And here I prophecy — this brawl to-day 
Grown to this faction, in the temple garden, 
Shall send, between the red rose and the white^ 
A thousand souls to death and deadly night." 

It was about the time that the two houses were united, in 
1485, that a plant of the rose, it was said, was discovered 
in England, which bore white and red flowers, and which 
seemed to foretel the union of the parties. It was also said 
to be, upon the marriage of Henry VII. to Elizabeth, the 
daughter of Edward IV., that the rose first became 
known with white and red petals ; it is still acknowledged 
throughout Europe, as the emblem of that happy union, and 
is known both there and here, by the name of the " York 
and Lancaster Rose." 

In Turkey, the rose is equally admired, and millions of 
flowers are ciiltivated in some of the gardens of the Mussul- 
men ; so sacred do they hold this flower, from a belief that 
it first sprung from the perspiration of Mahomet, that they 
will not permit a leaf to lay upon the ground, or to be soiled 
by the tread of the foot. Upon the tombs of all ladies that 
die unmarried, is sculptured one of these fair flowers. At a 
feast given by Cleopatra, to Mark Antony, she caused the 
royal apartments where the entertainment was held, to be 
covered with the leaves of the rose, to the depth of several 
inches. But it is related of Nero, that he gave upwards of 
four millions of sersterces, or nearly one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars, for roses, at one supper. 

The fragrance of the rose is stated in fable, to have been 
caused by Love, in the midst of a gay dance at the feast of 
Olympus, having with his wing overturned a cup of nectar, 
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which, falling on the rose, gave it that exquisitely breathed 
perfume, for which it will ever stand pre-eminent among 
flowers. Anacreon writes : — 

" And when at length with pale decline 
Its florid beauties fade ana pine, 
Sweet as in youth its balmy breath 
Diffuses odors e'en in death !" 

*' And first of all the Rose; because its breath 
Is rich beyond the rest; and when it dies, 
It doth bequeath a charm to sweeten death." 

Barry Cornwall, 

It was a custom among the Romans to bless the Rose; and 
it is said to be still preserved, and the day dedicated to the 
purpose, termed Dominica in rosa. 

In Persia that imaginary " Eden," where the rose is seen 
in the greatest perfection, a festival is held which is denom- 
inated the feast of Roses : it lasts during the time that they 
remain in flower. This is beautifully described by Moore, in 
Lalla Rookh ; but as these remarks have extended already 
too far, I leave the history of the Rose with the following 
exquisite verses by Lord Byron, in which he makes this 
" flower of flowers" flourish over the tomb of Zuleika. 

'^ A single rose is shedding there 

Its lonely lustre meek and pale : 
It looks as planted by despair — 

So white, so faint, — the slightest gale 
Miffht whirl the leaves on high ; 

And yet though storms and blight assail 
And hands more rude than wintry sky 

May wring it from the stem — m rain — 

To-morrow sees it bloom again ! 
The stalk some spirit gently rears, 
And waters with celestial tears : 

For well may maids of Helle deem 
That this can be no earthly flower. 
Which mocks the tempests's withering hour, 
And buds unsheltered by a bower ; 
Nor droops, though spring refuse the showtr, 

Nor wooes the summer beam.*' 

To the mere cultivator of plants, such accounts of the 
history of some of the most beautiful, however so much of 
interest they may have, will, perhaps, prove tedious, and alto- 
gether undeserving a place in a practical work. But will the 
mtelligent gardener look no higher than the mere daily rou- 
tine of his profession ? will he never strive to know the ori- 
gin, the history, or the use of the plants he daily, monthly 
and yearly cultivates ? over which he spends time,' and care, 
anxiety and often, almost painful anticipations ? Will he 
pass the modest violet, or tread carelessly on its drooping 
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head, without wishing to know aught of its past history ? 
As he walks through his garden, in his leisure hours, sur- 
rounded by nature's loveliest works,which he has been years 
collecting and cultivating, does he desire to have no recol- 
lection ol* the past, no pleasing associations but those that 
spring from present enjoyment? Certainly he cannot be con- 
tent without some knowledge of their history. Flowers! there 
is in the word enough to call forth thousands of reflections. 

The cultivation of the rose is generally considered so 
easy and simple,that it would almost seem superfluous to add 
any information on the subject ; yet, I am aware that there 
is much to learn as regards their propagation, and somewhat 
in relation to their successful blooming. But as some of your 
correspondents have already treated upon the rose, and oth- 
ers may still do so, I propose finishing this communication 
w^ith some account of the principal 8pecies,and the varieties 
which belong to each. 

There are five hardy species, from which nearly all the 
varieties we have in cultivation have originated. They are 
Rosa g411ica, R. centifolia, R. damascena, R. 41ba, and R. 
spinosissima. The Provins or Provence rose of the French 
catalogues is the R. g411ica of the English ; it is the R. cen* 
tifolia of botanists, and the cabbage rose of our gardens. 

-R. gallica L. (the common red or officinal rose.) From this 
-species there has been the largest number, and some of the 
finest varieties raised. They are not generally of so strong 
a growth as the damascena and centifolia, but very profuse 
flowerers. By budding on the Dog rose, (R. canina) or 
t3ome other vigorous species, they grow much more luxuriant 
than on their own roots. This species is a native of the 
South of Europe, and was introduced into Britain in 1596. 
The French have been the most successful in raising new 
varieties, and to them we are indebted for the finest kinds — 
■some of which are Montgolfier, tricolor, beaut6 incomparable, 
Barbanegre, Comte Camaldoli, illustrie beaute, cramoise feu 
^and and Grand Duke of Tuscany. 

R. centifolia, L, (Provins, or hundred leaf rose.) The 
varieties of this species, the Rose a centfeuilks of the French, 
and our cabbage rose, are extremely beautiful and fragrant. 
They are of stronger and taller growth than the R. gillica. 
A native of the South of Europe, and introduced to Britain 
at the same time of the g&llica. One of the finest of this 
species is the old Provins: there are, however, several kinds, 
the best of which are the Unique or White Provins, Blush 
Provins, Monstrous Provins, Scarlet Provins and Royal Prov- 
ins. A few other fine sorts are Vilmorin, Belle Africaine, 
Hybride de Luxemborgand boule de niege. 

The moss rose is supposed to be a variety of the Provinft^ 
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having acquired its moss-like pubescence accidentally. It is 
nowhere found growing indigenous, and from its being first- 
observed in the English gardens, is supposed to have been 
first raised in England. There has been, however, some 
French writers, among others Redoute, who have claimed 
it as a native of their clime. Whether it is in reality a na- 
tive of England or France, is not of great consequence. It 
is one of the most beautiful of roses, and when seen in the 
bud, excelling in loveliness, more than imagination could 
picture. There are nearly twenty varieties. Most of them 
prefer a cool and rich soil, excepting the white ; this, if on 
its own roots, is often apt to change to a pale blush ; none 
of the moss roses do so well in our climate, on their own 
roots, as when budded on vigorous stocks. I would there- 
fore recommend budding the varieties on the Rosa canina 
or sweet briar. 

Rosa damascina JMiM, (Damask rose). This species, one 
of the most common in gardens, is a native of the Levant, 
and was introduced to Britain as early as 1573. It is pow- 
erfully and agreeably fragrant, and is the kind most used for 
making the attar ^ or essential oil of roses. The varieties are 
numerous and exceedingly beautiful. Some of the finest are 
Grand Cels, belle Auguste, Swiss, Quatre seasons, Bona- 
parte, Rose du Roi, Garnet striped, and York and Lan- 
caster. 

There are several varieties of the perpetual rose, most of 
which are the offspring of the damascina. When they be- 
come better known, they will be the most desirable of 
the rose family. They bloom throughout the months of 
September and October, and are as fragrant as their parent, 
and particularly so in the fall months. Lee's crimson per- 
petual is well known, as one of the most showy and desirar 
ble kinds. A few others are, perpetual Philippe I., pompone 
four seasons, and King of the perpetuals. 

Rdsa alba, L. (single white rose.) A native of the Crimea, 
aiid introduced in 1597. It is of strong and taller growth 
than either of the three former. The varieties are Eliza 
Mba, Celestial, belle aurore, belle Adelaide, Cuisse de nymph, 
R;oyal white, &c. 

liAsa spinosissimaL.^ (Scotch rose). The Scotch rose, the 
R. pimpineliif6Ha of the French, was but very little known 
beyond its wild state, till within late years. A communica- 
tion by Mr* Sabine, in the London Horticultural Society's 
Transactions some time since, gives a history of this rose, 
and desc^bes several seedling varieties. Since which time^ 
however, hundreds of seedlings have been raised and culti- 
vated: it i& stated that not more than twenty-five or thirty 
are tolerably dfatixict. . They are very desirable for esrty 
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flowering, and no garden should be without a few of the 
best varieties. When planted in a clump, the effect of their 
profuse bloom is peculiarly showy. A seedling raised by 
Mr. Harrison, of New York, a few years since, is said to be 
a splendid variety : it is of a brilliant deep yellow, and per- 
fectly double. 

There is a class of roses, denominated hybrids^ having" 
been raised principally between the China rose (R. indica) 
and the R. g&llica. They are exceedingly beautiful, and 
include among them some of the most splendid Roses known ; 
one of these is Rivers' George IV. They are most of them 
hardy enough to live through the cold winters of this cli- 
mate, without material injury. They are of quick and vigo- 
rous growth, and healthy appearance ; and will grow in al- 
most any soil, unfavorable to other roses. 

The Rdsa moschdtaj of which the old double white of our 
gardens is a variety, and some other hardy species, I should 
be glad to name, but I must defer it till some other oppor- 
tunity. The time is now at hand for budding roses, and 
should your readers improve the opportunity, I hope they 
will be somewhat assisted with these few observations. 

Yours, An Amateur* 

Cambridgey July lOth^ 1835. 



Art. IV. On the Cvliivalion of the Daphne odora. By Mr. J. Vf. 
Russell, Superintendent at Mount Auburn, 

Gentlemen, 
Having had frequent solicitations from you and others, to 

S've the results of my practice on the cultivation of the 
4phne indica, frequently called, and perhaps more gener- 
ally known, by the correct and appropriate name of D4phne 
oddra, I cheerfully comply with your request, which, if you 
think, after a perusal, it is worthy a page in your Magazine, 
you are welcome to give it an insertion. The season of the 
year that this delightful plant puts forth its flowers, adds 
much to its value ; through the months of November and 
December, it will be found in full bloom in almost every 
green-house ; indeed, no collection can be called complete, if 
deficient of the daphne ; and when a few well grown plants 
are tastefully arranged in different parts of the house, the 
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fine dark green foliage, presents a beautiful contrast with 
the tufts of small pinkish colored flowers, independent of 
the delicious fragrance which is exhaled from them, and 
which is admired by all the visiters who call to see the 
place. I have seen but very few persons, who had not a 
decided preference for this flower, over all others in the 
green-house. There is a variety variegated in the foliage, D . 
odora, var. striata, which some cultivators say is much su- 
perior in point of flavor, to the original sort ; I have grown 
this variety, and must confess, that I like the old plant 
equally as well as the new, as I have not been able to per- 
ceive, after repeated observations, that the odor was in any 
degree superior. Nevertheless, it is well worth growing ; 
the flowers have a little darker tinge of color, and also 
grow somewhat larger than the original species. 
I prefer the first or second week m Au^st, for the propa- 

fation of the d&phne. If a quantity of plants are desirable, 
would recommend the use of a single light cucumber 
frame ; such a frame as is generally preferred by gardeners, 
for the raising of early cucumber plants in the spring ; this 
is preferable to. one of larger dimensions ; supposing that 
there is no crop in the frame at the time, or if there is, it 
is probable that the frame could be dispensed with ; choose 
a place that is well shaded with trees, or one with a north 
aspect, either of which, if easy of access, will answer the 
purpose ; having decided upon the location, about a fort- 
night before you intend putting in the cuttings, make up a 
slight hot-bed, with oak leaves and stable manure, about 
twelve or fifteen inches in height, and a few inches larger, 
in length and breadth, than the frame intended to be used, 
covering the manure over with soil four inches deep ; when 
this is done, place the frame on the bed, and close it with 
the sash — and so let it remain, for a day or two ; then by 
living plenty of air for a week or ten days, it will be ready 
for the cuttings ; I think they callus and strike root much 
sooner, with the aid of a little bottom heat. The next thing 
is to procure what is termed the thumb pot ; no gardener 
ought to be without this kind of pots, as they will be found 
to be of much service in the propagation of a great variety 
of plants ; having the pots at hand, and the compost, which 
should be formed of one half well decomposed leaf soil, or 
any other kind of rich vegetable soil, and sand well mixed 
together, place a piece of broken pot or oyster shell over 
the hole at the bottom of each pot, for drainage ; then fill 
them up to the rim, and give the whole a gentle watering — 
the cuttings can now be taken from the old plants and pre- 
pared as follows : — ^take off" a few of the lower leaves, and 
make the cut under the petiole of the leaf or bud, leaving 

VOL. I. — ^NO. VIII. 
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the cuttings not more than three inches in len^h ; when 
the whole is dressed over, and in readiness, place only one 
in a pot, and about an inch deep ; this done, give them a 
gentle showering with a water-pot, through a fine rose^ and 
plunge the pots down to their rims in the soil, that was laid 
on the top of the hot-bed, for this purpose ; to be successful, 
all that is indispensably necessary is, attention ; a little air 
should be given every day, more especially if it is hot 
weather, by lifting up the sash an inch or two — taking care 
to shade them over with a double bass mat, or a wooden 
shutter, which I think is better than the mat, as sometimes a 
sudden gust of wind will strip the frame of every thing, and 
by leaving half an hour's hot sun upon the cuttings, they 
are frequently irrecoverably lost ; the time to shade in the 
morning is, when the sun shines full upon the frame, and to 
take it off in the afternoon when the sunshine leaves it ; but 
if the frame is placed in a north aspect, very little shading 
will be necessary. Occasionally, when the cuttings appear 
to want water, which will be easily known by the soil on the 
surface of the pots looking dry, give them a showering over 
their foliage with a fine syringe, which will be found to be 
much better than pouring water into the pots, for the injury 
is almost irreparable if the bed becomes too damp. 

I prefer this mode of propagating the daphne in single 
pots ; indeed, a great many other kinds of plants do equally 
well treated in this manner, as the pots can be bought at a 
trifling expense, and two or three himdred of them take up 
but very little room ; the cuttings receive no check when 
repotted, which is a material advantage ; those that are 
well rooted by fall, will flower during the winter. There 
is one item that must not be overlooked, that is, in taking 
the cuttings from the plant, the operator must be careful to 
leave a quantity of shoots all over it untouched, in order to 
have plenty of flowers, observing only to thin put the su- 
perfluous wood for propagating. The daphne always starts 
to grow just below the flowers ; and generally, in the latter 
stage of flowering, the extremities of those growths always 
produce the flowers the next season, so that it should be 
borne in mind, that whenever the tops of the shoots are cut 
ofi*, the flowers go with them. I have rooted upwards of 
three hundred plants in one season, by following the above 
method, and I do not remember of having a single failure. 
As soon as the plants are done flowering, they should be 
placed in a very airy part of the green-house, so that they 
may become strong and hardy ; if left where they flowered, 
they are apt to grow too luxuriantly, and become weak un- 
sightly plants, Yours, 

J. W. Russell. 

Mount Aubumy Cambridge^ July 16, 1835. 
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Art. IV. On the CuUivaiion of Vie Slrauberry, wUh some Account 
of several of the most esteemed Varieties, By the Conductors. 

The strawberry, though bo generally cultivated, is, how- 
ever, not often seen growing in its greatest perfection. Since 
the introduction of the fine English kinds into our gardens, 
more attention has been given to this fruit ; and their large 
size, and beautiful appearance, combined with their excel- 
lent growth, prolific bearing, and high flavor, has acquired 
* for them a place among other dessert fruits, which they so 
eminently deserve. Previous to the introduction of these 
kinds, almost the only variety cultivated in this vicinity, 
was that called the old wood ; this is still to be seen in our 
markets, though not in such abundance as formerly. It is 
very well, if there is plenty of room in a garden, to have a 
small bed of the latter, as they often last till the other kinds 
are all gone. But as regards any other qualification, for 
ourselves, we would never occupy ground for their cultiva- 
tion, which could be employed, in numerous ways, to a bet- 
ter advantage, and afford much more gratification to the own- 
er. We have not grown this old variety for several years, 
having been convinced that, as a dessert fruit, they were quite 
inferior, and if grown for the market, not yielding, in com- 
parison with the new kinds, a crop which would remunerate 
for the labor of picking. 

There are now a large number of varieties enumerated in 
the nurserymen's catalogues, many of which are synony- 
mous, and several sorts not worth growing ; to make a selec- 
tion from these, and to include such kinds as combine all the 
best qualities, is, to one unacquainted with them, no easy task; 
we therefore give a short description of several varieties 
which we have cultivated, and most of which have been 
selected by Mr. Thompson, of the London Horticultural So- 
ciety's garden, as the best, leaving our readers to select 
from them such as they think the most desirable ; they are 
all excellent, but some superior to others. 

The strawberry is a native of our climate, and is to be 
found growing in its wild state, in the pastures and fields. 
Mr. Knight considers all the strawberries as varieties of 
one species ; but some botanists have distinguished them as 
different species. 

The varieties were divided into classes, and well describ- 
ed by Mr. Barnet, of the Caledonian Horticultural Society, 
of Scotland, in the Hort, TVan*. vol. vi. ; but many more 
kinds have since been added, and, among them some of the 
most esteemed. 
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Class I. Scarlet Strawberries. 

Old Scarlet Early Virginia, early scarlet, scarlet, and 
Morissiana scarlet, of our gardens : ecarlate de Virerinie, of 
the French. This is a very excellent high flavorecT straw- 
berry : it is the earliest of all the varieties, though rather 
a shy bearer ; the fruit is middle sized, rather globular, of 
a very light scarlet color; seeds deeply imbedded, flesh pale. 
We have grown this kind, and no garden should be without 
it ; it is perfectly hardy, and stands the winter without any 
protection. It is full ten days earlier than any other kind. 

Grove End Scarlet^ Atkinson^s scarlet, and Wilmot's early 
scarlet, of the catalogues. Fruit round, hemispherical, bril- 
liant scarlet, flesh pale, and good flavor. This variety is 
stated as a " first rate strawberry" in some works we have 
seen. We have cultivated it for two or three years, but have 
never produced any thing very superior. It is a good bear- 
er, and the fruit of fine flavor, but not very large in size ; 
we do not think it equal to the following. 

Royal Scarlet. This name we do not find in the English 
works, or in the catalogues of nurserymen, except the 
Messrs. Prince of Long Island. What its true name is, we 
are not aware ; we first received it from Mr. Haggerston, 
when he carried on the vineyard at Charlestown, under the 
above title. The fruit is of large size, roundish, and of a 
bright scarlet color ; seeds slightly imbedded ; flavor rich ; 
flesh pale scarlet ; ripens next to the early Virginia. The 
foliage is strong, and the fruit on rather long footstalks; 
stands the winter well without protection. This variety 
may be the American scarlet, as described by Mr. Thomp- 
son, in Loudon's Encyclopedia of Gardening, new edition. 

Methven Scarlet^ Methven castle (and Methuen scarlet as 
often mispelt in some publications where it has been notic- 
ed.) This strawberry, though not highly prized in England, 
is in our climate a very valuable kind, and deserving of cul- 
tivation in every garden, where a good collection is wanted. 
It is a very hardy variety, and stands our winters, generally, 
without the least protection. It is also an abundant bearer. 
The fruit is very large, round, often qoxcomb shaped, es- 
pecially the first berries, and of a bright scarlet ; flesh pale 
scarlet, not very firm ; flavor good, but not so rich as the 
previous named ones; its size and productiveness is, per- 
haps, its greatest recommendation ; yet it makes a fine ap- 
pearance, is easily grown, and being much better than some 
kinds, we esteem it a desirable variety. We have grown it, 
measuring over six inches in circumference, and weighing 
upwards of half an ounce. The other fine scarlets are the 
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Roseberry, black Rosebeny, Gamestone scarlet, and Coul 
late scarlet. We have not cultivated either of these. 

Class II. Black Strawberries. 

The flavor of all this class is very rich,and highly perfamed. 

DowrUon^ KnighVs seeding of some catalogues. The fruit 
of this variety is very large, generally ovate, but the first 
and largest berries often assuming a coxcomb shape ; the 
flesh is firm, with a rich, juicy, and high flavor; a good 
bearer, and ripens late. This is a much esseemed sort, and 
when grown to perfection, one of the largest and very best. 
The finest specimens we have ever seen, were cultivated in 
the garden of the Hon. E. Vose, of Dorchester, who infor- 
med us, that he had not failed of having a good crop every 
season. 

EUon Seedling. This variety was lately raised by Mr. Knight. 
The fruit is large, ovate, not filled out at the end of the ber- 
ry, often coxcomb shaped, and of a shining dark red; flesh a 
fine red, firm, juicy, with a sharp, rich, agreeable flavor: it 
ripens the latest of all the strawberries we have ever culti- 
vated; and the fruit must be allowed to remain on the vines, 
till it becomes very dark colored, or it is very inferior, from 
its acidity. The fruit grows on long footstalks, which often 
appear above the foliage; it will be extensively cultivated 
when it becomes known. 

Class III. Pine Strawberries. 

Keen^g Seedlings Keen's black pine, Keen's new pine, of 
English catalogues. Fruit very large, round or ovate, some- 
times of a coxcomb shape in the largest berries, of a' dark 
and shining red next the sun; seeds rather prominent on the 
surface; flesh scarlet, firm, with a rich and high flavored 
juice; a most abundant bearer, ripening about the middle sea- 
son of strawberries. It possesses all the good qualities of 
this fruit; but the vines are tender, and easily winter killed,, 
and should always be protected during frost; although it is, 
or has been, extensively cultivated, yet we have never seen 
but a very few ffood specimens. It was first introduced to 
this country by Mr. Haggerston, about seven years since, and 
has subsequently found its way into most all our gardens. We 
have read in the English Magazines, accounts of exhibitions 
where this kind was presented, of such large size, that it 
took only fourteen to weigh a pound. The largest we have 
ever seen here, it would have required at least thirty to the 
pound. It is a most excellent strawberry for forcing; it 
does not succeed well in rich light soil, but seems to prefer 
a stiff, rich loam. We have never succeeded in growing it 
to our satisfaction. 
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Mulherryj Pine, Cherokee, King, and Mahone, of some 
collections : fruit of medium size, ovate, conical, with a 
short neck, of a dark dull red; flesh red, juicy, and of an 
agreeable sub-acid flavor; a most abundant bearer. This is 
another strawberry of which we do not find any account in 
the English works; it is extensively cultivated around Bos- 
ton for the market, for which purpose it is a fine kind. It is 
perfectly hardy, more so than, perhaps, any other; it ripens 
about the time, or just after the Royal scarlet. It is said to 
be a native of New York; and was first grown in this vicini- 
ty, in the garden of the late Gov. Gore, who received it 
from Mr. King of New York. 

Southborough Seedling : fruit large, ovate, conical, of a deep 
shining red color ; flesh firm, juicy, with an agreeable flavor : 
this is a fine strawberry, but not an abundant bearer. The 
foliage is strong and vigorous, and fruit on long footstalks. 
We would recommend it for its size, fine shape, and good 
flavor ; indeed, we do not know a strawberry which has a 
richer appearance on the table. 

Class IV. Chile Strawberries. 

Wilmot^s Superb : fruit very large, round or rather ovate 
shaped, sometimes compressed, of a pale, shining scarlet 
color ; seeds prominent ; flesh pale red, with a woolly cen- 
tre ; flavor good, but not rich ; except in its size, we would 
recommend any of the others we have described. 

Class V. Hautbois, {Fragaria eldtior.) 

Prolific or conical Hantbois ; double bearing, Hudson ^s Bay, 
and Musk, of some catalogues ; fruit medium size, ovate, 
conical, of a very dark dull red, inclining to a purple on the 
sunny side ; flesh greenish, firm, not very juicy, but of a 
highly perfumed flavor. This variety is an abundant bearer ; 
we think the Hautbois strawberry the finest of the whole ; 
they are not, it is true, so large as the pines or scarlet, but 
have a character peculiarly their own. In this class, there 
are what are called sterile and fertile plants ; the former 
have long stamens, and should invariably be destroyed, as 
they produce no fruit. The variety is, however, much 
more free from making such runners than the others. 

Class VI. includes the Fragaria viridis of botanists, the 
Green strawberry as generally known. These varieties are 
but little known in our gardens. 

Class VII. Alpine and Wood Strawberries. 

These are the red Alpine, white Alpine, red Wood, and 
white Wood : the red or monthly, in some situations ^ fa- 
vorable, bears from June to October. The flavor is rich, 
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berries large for this class, but small, compared with the other 
classes. The red and white Wood are too well known to 
need any description. 

There are several new kinds of strawberries lately raised, 
but which have not yet become cultivated enough to ascer- 
tain, fully, their merits ; some which are reported as fine, 
are, Knevett's new pine, Myatt's seedling, and Bishop^s or- 
ange. We have raised several seedlings ourselves, from 
cross impregnation, and think that we shall save from a 
number, two or three varieties, which will prove much more 
valuable in our climate, than most any of the existing kinds. 

Strawberries are cultivated from seed, by runners, and by 
division of the root ; from the former to get new kinds, and 
the two latter to increase the stock ; the bush Alpine can 
only be increased by division of the root. Strawberries 
should be grown in an open situation, exposed to the sun, 
and not shaded by trees ; in the former site they grow strong, 
and bear well ; in the latter they run up weak, and produce 
but little fruit. 

Strawberries are cultivated in beds, rows, or in hills ; 
some adopt one, and some the other method, and each have 
their advocates ; we prefer, however, their cultivation in 
beds. Some writers recommend planting in the fall, and 
others in the spring ; and each have had such good success, 
as appears from their statements, that it seems immaterial 
which. We have tried both ways ourselves, but we rather 
prefer fall planting to the spring, provided it is done previous 
to, or early in, September ; later than that, we would defer 
till April. 

The soil we would recommend for strawberries is a rich, 
deep loam ; this, particularly for pines and scarlets^ we are 
confident will grow them better than any other ; the woods 
and huutbois prefer a lighter one. The distance at which 
the former should be set, is recommended at twenty-four 
inches from row to row, and eighteen inches apart in the 
rows ; we have never adopted this plan, thinking it to be a 
waste of land ; but from repeated trials, we are now convinc- 
ed, that, like many other of the errors which have crept 
into our system of gardening, especially the prevalent notion 
of crowding of plants together, it is a mistaken idea ; planted 
so near together, they soon form one mass of foliage, and 
the runners rooting so close, the main roots have no chance 
of receiving any nourishment ; the sun cannot penetrate 
into the soil through the leaves, nor the air have any effect 
upon the plants ; the consequence is, that the vines are 
weak, the fruit late in ripening, of very small size, without 
color, and almost tasteless. It may be said, that the run- 
ners can be kept cut off, and thus prevent such confusion ; 
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but we say that there is not then sufficient room to hoe and 
dig between the plants, to gather the fruit without injuring 
the vines, or to afford sufficient food for the roots. It is 
only from the established and invariable rule among the 
English gardeners, of setting their plants at greater distances 
than we do, that they are enabled to raise fruit that will 
weigh over an ounce each. Mr. Keen, the nurseryman who 
raised the famous Keen's seedling, says, in a communication 
in the Horticultural Society's Transactions of London, that, 
" these large distances I find necessary, for the trusses of 
fruit, in my garden ground, are frequently Sifoot long." 

About the middle of August, let the piece of grouna, where 
it is intended to set the strawberries, be prepared as fol- 
lows: — let every thing be cleared from the spot, and the 
whole raked even ; if it is very rich, it will not need much 
manure ; but if ordinary garden soil, it should have about 
three inches of half decomposed cow or horse manure ad- 
ded ; the soil should be eighteen inches or two feet deep, 
on a good sub-soil. After the manure is spread, the piece 
should be trenched to the whole depth ; beginning at one end, 
and finishing at the other : if, however, the bottom soil is of 
a very inferior quality, it will be best to put the middle spit 
at the top, and the lower in the middle. The whole should be 
left to settle a few days, or until about the first of Septem- 
ber : it should then have added about two inches of well 
rotted manure, spread on the ground, and dug in lightly with 
the spade ; it will then be ready for planting. The beds 
should be marked out, and the distances of the plants. We 
recommend the following dimensions, but they can be varied 
at the option of the cultivator. The beds should contain 
three rows, and should be six feet in width, and the alleys 
between each, three feet ; the first row should be set one 
foot from the edge of the bed, the next two feet from that, 
and the other corresponding with the first ; the plants to be 
eighteen inches apart in the rows. Select good strong plants 
from the nursery bed, with b(Sld buds ; choosing the first 
runners, nearest the old plant, rather than those at a dis- 
tance ; if they are well transplanted, they will need no 
farther care except watering, hoeing, and weeding, until cold 
weather. 

Upon the approach of frost, if the Keen's, they should 
have a little straw, leaves, or old haulm strewed over them ; 
if this is done to any of the kinds, tYiefirsi season, they will 
be benefitted by it. It is not, as every reader is probably 
aware, the extreme cold that does the damage, but the 
freezing and thawing, which is continually going on, in the 
months of February and March ; the great heat of our 
scorching sun, causing the surface of the ground to thaw^ 
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and at night freezing up again, oftentimes throwing the 
roots completely out of the ground. 

The first warm day in April, the beds should be uncov- 
ered, as the plants are liable to damp if it remained on ; the 
weeds should be kept clear from the plants, and as soon as 
the fruit is set, a little loose straw should be placed between 
the rows for the trusses of fruit to lie upon, and protect them 
from the dirt. The runners should be cut off two or three 
times during the season. When the crop is gathered, the 
same care should be taken, and all weeds hoed up, and the 
runners cut ; strawberry beds are often ruined by ten or 
twelve days' neglect. The produce is very good the first 
season ; the second it is the greatest, and the third moder- 
ate ; the fall of the third year they should be destroyed, and 
new ones made. During spring, before the bloom, and also 
after the fi^iit is set, the vines should have frequent and 
copious waterings. In England, where the soil is always 
moist, and where there is not, as Cobbett says, sun enough 
to kill a weed when hoed up, they give their strawberry 
beds large quantities of water. What should we do in our 
climate, where, with the exception of one or two showers, 
although they fall with force enough to dash the fruit com- 
pletely into the ground, leave the soil as dry in a day or 
two as ever.? It should not escape the mind of the straw- 
berry grower, to give plenty of water. 

This is the method we have practised, with the exception 
of the distances we have recommended, and one or two 
other particulars ; if it is followed, a good crop can be relied 
upon. The Hautbois and the Wood varieties, need not be 
set at so great distances, but judgment must guide in this, 
as well as in other things. At some future opportunity we 
shall resume the subject. 



Art. V. Some Rtmarhi on ike Propt^aiion and Character of (he 
dark colored Variely of the Jfaehaiium. "By Mr. Wm. Leathb. 

Dear Sirs, 

The Tropceolum mkju8,«ar. itro-sanguineum, a truly beau- 
tiful and highly ornamental plant, I have now growing and 
blooming in ffreat perfection in my garden. The first time 
I observed this variety was in the garden of the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society, at Mount Auburn, last season ; 
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but a short time after this, I also saw it blooming finely in 
the garden of Messrs. Hovey & Co. of this place. It being 
something new and choice, I was anxious to procure a plant 
of it. It is quite easy to propagate from cuttings or layers : 
the plants that I now have in flower, were raised from cut- 
tings put in last fall ; it is very tender and succulent, so 
much so, that the first slight frosts we have in the fall com- 
pletely kills the whole plant : this was the case with those 
crown by Mr. J. W. Russell, at Mount Auburn, last year. 
They were all killed by the early frosts, before he was able 
to procure a single ripe seed. 

I think this a very superior variety, compared with com- 
mon garden nasturtium ; of which there is both the major 
and minor, double and single, although I have never seen 
them double. This new variety is said to have been raised 
from the seed of the common kind,j but sported from the 
orange yellow of the parent, to its present dark color. It 
was remarked, at the time it was first raised, as a singular 
' instance of the sporting of plants : the common majus, hav- 
ing been cultivated in England both for use and ornament, 
for nearly two centuries, without any particular variation 
in the color of the flowers ever having been observed. The 
great removal from the original color in this variety was 
therefore considered remarkable. It has been stated that 
seeds saved from this variety will not be sure to preserve 
its dark color, but return back to that of its parent ; it may 
be so in some instances, but that it is not so in all, has been 
fully proved, as in the case of Mr. Russell, who raised his 
from seed. 

It would be a very pretty green-house plant, neatly train- 
ed, and placed in an airy situation during winter. The 
flowers and young leaves are not unfrequently used in Eu- 
rope for salads; the flowers, also, and particularly of this vari- 
ety, are used for garnishing dishes, and the green berries of 
the common sort, for pickles. I hope to see this most beau- 
tiful plant more generally known and cultivated. I have 
been told, by good authority, that it sold in London two 
years ago, for a guinea a plant. 

Yours, &c., Wm. Leatue. 

Cambridgeportj July 11 f A, 1835. 

Mr. Leathe having, in the above communication, alluded to this plant as 
flowering in the garden of the Messrs. Hovey, we would stnte^ that it is a 
very beautiful addition to the flower border, the green-house, or the con- 
servatory. Whether it can with certainty be perpetuated by seeds, we 
are not yet assured. We had at first but one plant, which, with another, 
were the only two, raised from upwards of twenty seeds, that retained 
their dark color ; the others were the common kind ; perhaps the seeds 
might have been a mixture of sorts, although they were imported under 
the name of the &tro-sanguineum. — Conds. 
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Art. VI. Jfotic$8 of new and heauiiful Plants figured in the London 
Floriculiural and Botanical Magazines ; uith some Account of those 
tohich %t would be desirable to introduce into our Gardens. 

Edwards^s Botanical Begistety or Ornamental Flower Garden and 
Shrubbery. Each number containing eight figures of Plants and 
Shrubs. In monthly numbers, 4«. colored, !«. plain. Edited by John 
Lindley, Ph. D., F. R. S., L. S., and 6. S., Professor of Botany in 
the University of London. 

Cvrtis^s Botanical Magazine, or Flower Garden Displayed, containing 
eight plates. In monthly numbers, 3«. ikt, colored, Ss, plain. Edited 
by William Jackson Hooker, L. L. D., F. R. A., and L. S., Regius 
Professor of Botany in the University of Glasgow. 

Class I. 

Plants having distinct flowers and sexes. 

Sub-class I. 

Ezoffenous (V Dicotyledonous Plants, (with two seed leaves or cotyledons.) 

DiTisioa I. Plants with a polypetalous (many-leaved) corolla. 

XXXII. Temstromiacca, 

CanUUia japSmea, Thompson^ new varieties of. Three varieties of 
Camellia japdnica, raised from seed in the nursery of Mr. Thomson, 
Mile End, have flowered this spring for the first time, and have displayed 
properties that are likelv to place them hiffh in the estimation oflovers 
of the camellia. The history of their origin is this ; seeds produced in 
1827, by the variety termed exp&nsa, were sown in 1828. From these 
seed, seven or eight plants arose, which have all flowered, have all 
proved diflferent varieties, and all possessed of merit suflScient to entitle 
them to be preserved ; but the three alluded to above, have been selected 
from the rest, as possessed of surpassing characters. Two of these three 
we saw in flower, and a painting ef the flowering specimen of the third, 
on April 28th, when we noted down the following characteristics of 
them. The names prefixed to them were determined on at the same 
time. 

Susanna : af\er Miss Susanna Thomson, a daughter of the late Mr. 
Thomson. The flowers of this variety assimulate to that of the variety 
Sweeti^na ; and some have thought that it equals or surpasses it in the 
merit of properties. The petals have a white ground, with pink stripes, 
in the manner of those of a flower of a carnation, but fewer and fainter : 
the centre of the flower is pretty well filled with petals. The flowers 
are produced in plenty. 

Martha : after Martha Thomson, now Mrs. Poole : its flower assim- 
ulates to Colvillii, The mode of its formation is somewhat that of the 
Warratah. The petals have a blush ground and pink stripes ; the cen- 
tre of the flower filled with petals. The flowers are produced in plenty ; 
the foliage is fine. 

Wadeii^na : after Mr. Wade, now, and for many years past, propaga- 
tor in this nursery. Petals of a dead white color ; the flowers large, in 
mode of formation distinct from from either the old double white (41ba 
pl^na), or the double fringed white (fimbri&ta). The petals are larger, 
and less compactly disposed ; the centre is, notwithstanding, filled. The 
flowers last long ; one had stood twenty one days before it had fallen. 
The leaves are Targe, and of an aspect which suggests that this variety's 
habit of growth is a free one. — Gard. Mag. for June. 

Seven new hybrid varieties are said to have been raised in the gar- 
dens of W. F. Cambell, Esq.,M. P., Newhall, Lanarkshire, all of which 
are said to be splendid. — Fkr, Cab., May, 
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REVIEWS. 

Art. I. Boston Journal of Natural History, Containing Papers and 
Communications read to the Bo9Um Society of Natural History, and 
publisktd by tktir Direction. Svo., Fart I., Nos. I. and II. 
Hilliard, Gray & Co., Boston, 1834, 1835. 

I 

We received the first number of this Journal some time 
since, and although we have yet had scarcely time to look it 
through, we cannot omit the opportunity of giving it a par- 
tial notice. The first paper is an address delivered at the 
opening of the Society's new hall in Tremont street, by P. 
W. P. Greenwood. The writer gives a retrospective view 
of the society from its formation in 1830, and an account of 
several of the objects for which the society was established. 
It is short, but is, throughout, animated with a desire for the 
spread of the study of natural history. 

The society, from what we learn in the address, appears 
to be in a very flourishing condition, its members zealous in 
its interests, and its future prospects bright and cheering. 
We are gratified to see that it has already made such rapid 
progress; and we may venture to say, it will one day rank 
among its members, some the most learned and scientific 
men in our country. The number is already upwards of 
two hundred. The Library is rapidly increasing in value, 
many rare works having been added during the last season. 
The society have given two courses of lectures, which have 
been well attended, and they have realized sufficient from 
the sale of tickets, to fit up and lease the hall which they 
now occupy. We sincerely hope that it will continue to in- 
crease in the number of its members, to gather together in- 
formation in relation to all the branches of natural history, 
which come within its province, to publish the results of its 
scientific investigations, and disseminate that knowledge for 
which it was first ori^nated. 

We have now before us the second number, which we 
have perused with much satisfaction. We are happy to ^e 
that it continues to aid and advance the cause of Natural 
history, by such valuable and original information. 

The first paper of the present number is from Prof. Hitch- 
cock, relating to certain Geological changes now in operation 
in Massachusetts. It contains some curious facts, which 
although they must have often come under the observation of 
many, have perhaps never been duly noticed before : such 
as the existence of sub-marine forests on our coasts ; atmos- 
pheric action in the gradual decomposition of the hardest 
minerals; agents in the removal of Boulders; changes 
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which are constantly taking place by the action of the sea, 
&c. In their perusal we were forcibly stnick with the truth 
of the sentiment, that every circumstance in nature, how- 
ever apparently trivial in itself may become of vast impor- 
tance by its proper application, or connexion with others. 

A communication on the Flora of Wilmington, N. Caroli- 
na, is of much value ; the more especially, as we regard all 
such catalogues peculiarly useful, in determining with pre- 
cision, the botany of our country. 

The article on American species of " Hispa, " by Dr. T. 
W. Harris, will be read with pleasure. The accuracy of his 
usual observations on the oeconomy of insects, and his de- 
votedness to that branch of natural science, are sufficient 
recommendations. We have had the pleasure, through his 
kindness, of personally observing some of the habits of these 
little '^ leaf miners," and were much delighted and instruct- 
ed in the study. We would recommend similar pursuits to 
our florists and horticulturists, confident that thereby, they 
would receive, not only an inexhaustible fund of gratifica- 
tion, but arrive at results of ^eat importance to their profes- 
sions. Indeed, Entomology is too much neglected by our agri- 
culturists in general. They are yearly deprecating the evils 
of some new or old enemy in the insect form, but are as ig- 
norant of its (Economy, and consequently of the means of 
prevention, as if it were impossible to attain such knowl- 
edge. To raise a superior vegetable, or to introduce a new 
variety of some beautiful plant, should not be the extent of 
a gardener's skill; but he should understand more of nature 
and her curious productions, in order to meet and subdue, 
or use appropriate to his advantage, every thing which might 
affect him under the one or other form. 

Another valuable communication, to the American Ento- 
mologist, is from the pen of the much lamented Thomas Say. 
We could wish that the 'various contributions to science, 
which have emanated from him, were published in some 
proper and connected manner, for the benefit of the scien- 
tific world. Scattered as they are now throughout so many 
publications, we fear that they are in a fair way to be lost, 
unless some kind friend, or admirer of his labors, shall col- 
lect them. 

The description of a new genus of the *^ Arachnides, " 
(Latreille) accompanied with a plate ; and a chemical analy- 
sis of " ChrysocoUa" found among some ores brought from 
Cuba, conclude the number. R . 
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MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Art. I. Fore^n Notices. 

ENGLAND. 

Floriculttaral Exhibition. — A grand floricultural exhibition was to be 
held at the Surrey Zoological wardens on the 15th and 16th of June last ; 
the proprietor of the gardens, Mr. Cross, gives fifty guineas, in ffold and 
silver medals, for certain specified green-house and other plants; it seems 
that the Metropolitan Society of Florists and Amateurs, who held their 
exhibition in the gardens last season, from some cause, hare become dis- 
satisfied, and will pot again exhibit there ; Mr. Cross has, consequently, 
had recourse to his own purse, and offers the above medals to any per- 
sons who may exhibit, it will have a good effect, as it will make every 
gardener do his utmost to show the most superior specimens. — Conds. 



Art. II. Domestic Notices, 



Mbrus mtdticaidis. — We have lately understood, from several gentle- 
men from Hartford, who ai^ quite interested in the cultivation of the 
mulberry, and the manufacture of silk, that this species has been so se- 
verely destroyed during the past winter, by the mtense cold, that it is 
the intention to give up its cultivation altogether in that vicinity ; one 
individual lost nearly ten thousand trees, root and branch; and about 
all the plantations which have been made, have shared nearly the same 
fate. The demand for the old white mulberry, the ensuing year, will be 
greater than ever. — Conds, 

Walker's Long Chreen Cucumber. — This new and fine variety, which 
we stated in our last as having been raised at Oakley Place, has also been 
grown by E. W. Bull, Esq. of Hartford, Conn. Some of them measured 
upwards of twenty-two inches in length. He slates to us that is a fine 
and extremely valuable kind.— /6. 

Moss House. — A house of this description has lately been built on the 
nursery grounds of the Messrs. Winship, Brighton. The whole of it 
was planned and completed by their late gardener, Mr. Robert Murray. 
It is quite an ornament in rural scenery, and its execution reflects great 
credit upon the taste of Mr. Murray. We would attempt some descrip- 
tion of it, but our readers may expect a full account from him, 
before long, accompanied, perhaps, with some cuts, by which others 
may be easily erected. — lb. 

The Maryland Horticultural Society have offered premiums for the 
next year, (from June 6th, 1S35, to the spring exhibition of 1836,) to 
the amount of nearly two hundred and fifty dollars. In the list we 
notice three amateur premiums, of ten dollars each ; the first for the 
four best bunches of asparagus, 36 stalks each ; the second, for the 
finest half peck of pears ; and the third, for the finest and rarest exotic, 
in bloom, we suppose, though it is not stated. Among the others, are 
premiums for the b«st seedling camellias, geraniums, &c. — lb. 
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The Indiana State Board of Jtgrieulfure have issired a notice, stating 
that they propose awarding premiums or certificates, as their means 
permit, for the best essavs on the following subjects :^— 

1st. On the best breeds, and the best method of breeding and rearing 
horses, cattle, sheep and swine. 

3d. Horticulture — ^particularly the growth and improvemont of fruits. 

Sd. The culture of the vine, and the manufacture of domestic wines. 

4th. The growth of the mulberry, (particularly the new Chinese,) and 
the production of silk. 

5th. The growth of timber and live fences — particulaily for stocking 
the great prairies of the west. 

Persons intending to write on the above subjects, must forward their 
essays before the 20ch of January next. — lb. 

Floral Fair. — ^We noticed, a few days since, a proposition, in some of 
the morning papers, to hold a sort of floral fair, or rather to have a sale 
of bouquets of flowers every Saturday, throughout the summer months. 
The place mentioned as the most suitable, was the mall, and the time to 
be between the hours of six and ten o'clock in the morning ; we are hap- 
py to see this suggestion, and shall be still more gratified, to see it carried 
mto execution ; it will not only be eminently useful is disseminating a 
more refined taste throughout the community, but will be of what is still 
greater importance, the cause of extending our sources of happiness and 

Pleasure. Whatever tends to do this, should be encouraged, and if possi- 
le, brought about. We have no doubt this can be done, and we hope 
some person will undertake to go forward with it. It would be an excellent 
chance for our gardeners to dispose of many of their choicest things. 
Such fairs are held in various parts of France, and in London, a Bazaar 
has been opened in the Pantheon, intended only for the sale of flowers. 

Botanical Tour. — Information has heen received by a late arrival from 
the Sandwich Islands, of the arrival there of Mr. Nuttall, the botanist, 
accompanied by a Mr. Townsend of Philadelphia, from the Columbia 
river. We hope that they will do as much towards enriching our Flora, 
as has the late unfortunate Douglas. If Mr. NuttalPs researches should be 
very extensive, we anticipate he will furnish the lovers of natural history 
and science generally, with some account of his travels. Those who 
have read his tour through the Arkansas, know how well he is able to 
make such a work valuable and highly interesting. — lb. 

Hortietdtaral Exhibition. — ^We learn from the Genesee Farmer, that 
the Domestic Horticultural Society of the western part of New York, 
held an exhibition at the hotel in Geneva, on Friday, July S, 1835. 

"The ball-room was fitted up for the occasion, and most tastefully dec- 
orated by the ladies of the village, with evergreens and flowers, forming 
in appearance one vast bower, with cages of singing birds concealed 
among the boughs. A rich and splendid collection of fruits and flowers, 
together with a display of choice vegetables, were exhibited on the oc- 
casion. The meeting was numerously attended by an assemblage of 
ladies and gentlemen from this and the neighboring villages, some of 
whom came upwards of twenty miles to witness this beautiful and most 
interesting exhibition." 

Nearly fifly premiums were given by the difierent committees on 
fruits, flowers and vegetables: among the contributors of flowers who 
gained premiums, we notice that about all were ladies ; we are gratified 
to find such a taste for flowers prevailing throughout the country, and 
much more so that the ladies are extending such a taste, by the example 
they have set in, taking such a prominent part in these exhibitions. An 
autumnal meeting is to be held at Canadagua, in September. — 16. 
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The iSfMon.— Extract of a letter from our friend Willis Gatlord, 
dated Otisco, June 9, 1335. 

" The backwardness of the spring, and extreme wetness and coldness 
of April, had a most unfavorable effect upon the operations of the 
farmer, besides being productive of great inconvenience, and in some 
parts of the country real distress. Perhaps our flocks and herds suffered 
as little as in any section, but it will require large <juantities of food 
. feed, (which as yet we have not,) and considerable time, to bring tnem 
to the condition in which an ordinary winter and spring would have left 
them. Corn was necessarily planted late, and owmg to various causes, 
its present appearance in general is not promising. Some have been 
obliged to replant their com, in consequence of the extensive ravages of 
the small red wire worm, which attacked the kernel as soon as it be- 
came softened in the earth, or as soon as it had sprouted. 

Fruit of all kinds grown here, with the exception of peaches, promises 
well. Many of our peach trees have died, and those which escaped de- 
struction barely liveu. The flower buds were so frozen, that but few 
have opened, while the others have dried up and dropped off." — Oer^ 
esee Farmer, 

Mammoth Siraxeherry. — A strawberry was presented to us yesterday 
by C. M. Lee, Esq., which measured 8 inches. . It was of the Methven 
variety, and the coxcomb shape, and was fairly measured according to 
Horticultural usage, by Mr. L, B. Langworthy, in the presence of a 
number of citizens. The same gentleman produced six strawberries, 
which measured more than 30 inches, which were selected from a dish of 
two quarts. In fact, berries of 4 and 5 inches are so common in our best 
gardens, that they are not noticed since the introduction of the new 
varieties. We are aware that Rochester has the credit of dealing a 
little in poetical prote, but while other places are croaking about 4 and 
5 inch berries, we could not restrain mentioning this very extraordinary 
production. — lb, 

Gama Grass. — ^We have been informed by James B. Marsh, Esq., that 
he has latelv brought into a state of cultivation this valuable grass, and 
in the month of May, cut from less than two feet square, two pounds nine 
ounces green grass. In less than fourteen days after cutting, it grew 
twelve inches m length ; and it may be cut every twenty-five days, until 
the first of November, or severe frost. He says his horses, cattle, and 
sheep prefer it to the best of blade fodder ; and having tried red-top, 
timothv, and clover, he is certain that one acre of ^ama will produce 
more forage, than ten in those grasses. — North Carohna Whig, 



Art. hi. Queriesy Critidsmsy ^c. 

Bftdding Roses, — ^Your valuable correspondent, J. W. Russell, in 
your May number, in an excellent communication on the budding of the 
rose, states that the tea rose may be budded on the stock of boursalts, 
mukiflora, &c., and that they make splendid objects when in blobm, 
if budded at some distance fVom the ground, so as to form small trees. 
I have seen the effect produced by this method mvself, and can testify to 
it as being the very perfection of the culture of the rose. Only imagine 
the effect of ten or twelve varieties of the moss rose towering above the 
shrubbery, and showing their moss covered buds, tipped with the mom* 
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ing dew. Your correspondent deserves praise for his excellent hints; 
yet there are some who have no room for '' tree roses," and who have 
to confine the length and breadth of their flower garden to the parlor: 
now I have had very ill success in raising the tea roses on their own 
bottoms, so much so, that I have nearly, if not quite, lost that most valua- 
ble of all, the yellow variety. Would Mr. Russell, or some one of your 
many valuable writers, inform me of the cause^ and also of some method 
by which I may have this desirable species in bloom in the parlor the 
season through? — YtmrSy H, S., July 10, 1835. 

Select List ofJlpplesfor a Kitchen Garden. — Can any of your numer- 
ous and intelligent correspondents, through your pages, inform me of 
the most suitable apples for planting a kitchen garden ? I am about 
setting out several Kinds this fall, and am unable, from a want of po- 
mological knowledge myself, to select such as will come into bearing in 
succession, and combine the qualities of fine flavor and beauty for the 
early kinds, those qualities with good size for autumn sorts, and those 
same qualities, with late keeping, that retain their firmness, and not be- 
coming insipid before spring. I shall feel much gratified if some one will 
give me the requisite information. New kinds are continually creeping 
into our collections, and the varieties are so numerous, that it is difficult 
to select such sorts as are truly desirable. I am happy to see your Mag- 
azine retain its character ; the last number is full equal, if not more in- 
teresting, than the first. I hope to send you, before long, a communica- 
tion on some subject, with which I am more acquainted than pomology. — 
Yours, An dmateur,, Cambridge^ July Qth, 1835. 

Grape Vines, — ^We received a letter, a few dajrs since, from one of 
our subscribers, requesting us to answer a few queries therein mentioned, 
relative to the vine ; from the pressure of engagements, we did not an- 
swer so fully as we could have wished ; we consequently insert those 
queries here, that some of our correspondents, who are acquainted 
with the subject, will favor him with their opinions. As the queries are 
numbered, reference need only be made to the numbers. — Cands, 

" 1, Is there much danger of rendering the soil too rich^ thereby caus- 
ing the vine to grow too luxuriantly, and thus retard its ripening ? 

3. Do vou, from time to time, during the summer, remove all the new 
shoots which proceed from the laterals, and do not bear fruit ? 

3. When the clusters are very abundant, do you remove the more 
feeble ? 

4. Do you nip oflfthe extremities of the fruit bearing branches, and, 
if so, at what period of the growth of the grape ? 

5. Do you cut off the tendrils as they appear ? 

6. What is your practice about watering your vines ? 

7. Does it promote the ripening of the grape to remove the leaves, so 
as to expose the cluster to the direct rays of the sun ? My own experi- 
ments on a vine the last year, were unsuccessful." — Yours, P, C, Me, 

Dahlias, — ^Will any of our readers who are cultivating the dahlia, 
inform us whether they are troubled with any insects which destroy 
the leading shoots, and thus cause the plants to branch out and make 
numerous laterals ? If so, and they know of any sure preventive, will 
the^ have the kindness to inform us of the method. We are, in this vi« 
eimty, troubled with insects, which are very injurious to the dahlia. — 
€onds, 
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Pot and Sweet Herhe, 
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Sage, per poand, 

Marioram .....«TtrT- 
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Savory, 

AnMLrmint 


37 


Fmite. 

Apples, deiBert: 

ctAA (per boahel, 

^^^' { ** peck,: 

New, per peck, 

RHkinff. rM>r nArk 


50 


Peani: 

Cherries, ner oiiart.. 


400 
17 


Gooseberries, *' quart, 

Currants : 
While, ner Quart, 




Red. " auart, 
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Pla'^ki " flU""*, T»T-.,. 




Raspberries, per quart, 

Blackberries, " quart, 

Blueberries, " quart, 

Whortleberries, »* quart, 

Cucuitibera. ner dozen 
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17 
25 
37 


Fine Apples, each i 

Grapes : 
Black Hamburgh, per pound, 
White s-weet water, " pound, 

IVatennelonB. each. >.••>.•.... 
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C ner box.. ....... 
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Lemons, < per hundred, .... 

Cper dozen, 

Bnttemnts, (jgreen for pickling,) 
Almonds., ner nound.. .......... 


1 50 

85 

14 


Filberts, ner Dound. ........... 


6 


Castans, per pound, 


6 



JZoote, Tuberty 4re. 

Potatoes : 

Old 5 per barrel,.... 

"W» { « bushel,... 

c-pee barrel,.... 

New, < *' bushel, . . . 

C " peck, .... 

Turnips: 

"-. {"^ It^::: 

Onions : 

New, per bunch, 

Old, per bunch, 

Beets, per bunch, 

Parsnips, per bunch, 

Carrots, per bunch,... 

Radishes, per bunch, 

Horseradish, per bunch, 

Garlic, per bunch, 

Cabbagea, Saladsy ^. 

Cabbages : per dozen. 

Early York, 

Savoys, 

Cauliflowers, each, , 

Lettuce, per head, , 

Fraa. J per bushel,..., 
*^®"- I " peck, 

Beans : 
Strinr 5P®' bushel,... 

Marrow, per half peck,. . . . 

Cranberry, per half peck,. . . . 

Shelled, per quart, 

Spinach, per peck, 

Tomatoes, per dozen, 

Squaekea and Pumpkini, 

Bush squash, per dozen, 

Bummer crookneck, per dozen,. 
West India, per lb.... 

Remarks. We haye now the pleasure ia stating, that die weather, 
during the last month, has been particularly favorable to the growth of 
market crops ; as was anticipated, new potatoes have come in abnndant- 
ly, and of nne size ; the stock of old ones is almost wholly exhausted ; 
what there are on hand, are principally common kinds. Turnips are 
brought in plentifully. Of onions, the old stock is rather small; and 
had not about eight thowand bunches arrived from Connecticut, this 
week, there would probably have been none in the market; those of 
the new crop come in of good size. Beets and carrots are to be had in 
abundance. There are but few radishes to be seen, and those not very 
good. 

Cabl)ages of the early kinds are plenty; a few savoys came to hand 
this week, the first of the season ; a few Cauliflowers were also brought 
in, but they are not so much wanted now as in the fall. Of such lettuces 
as were planted for the first crop, there are but few in the market; those 
of the second sowing are yet small. Peas are abundant. Beans are 
plenty, with the exception of the marrow and cranberry; the two latter 
command a good price. Tomatoes are but just received, the first of the 
season ; they sell readily at quotations. Early squashes, of the bush and 
crookneck kinds, are plenty; a few of the West India yet remain on hand. 

There is yet but a few new apples in the market, except those received 
from Norfoik, Virginia. Pears just come to hand, but not yet abundant; a 
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few of the Bummer St. Michaels have been received from N.York. Cher* 
ries are all gone except the inaasards. Raspberries and good gooseberries 
are rather scarce. Or currants, the crop is very great, and of fine qual- 
ity. A few whortleberries have been brought in to^lay, and were quick- 
ly taken. About SOOO watermelons arrived from Virginia, last week; 
a few muskmelons, of the nutmeg variety, have been also received. Some 
fine black Hamburgh and sweet-water grapes have been brought in. 
Pine apples are plenty, several thousand having arrived since our last. 
Oranges and lemons are scarce. Some green butternuts are^ brought 
in for the purpose of pickling. 
Bottofiy July flfld, ISSd. M. T. 



Akt. V. Ma$sachu$etts Horticultural Society. 

Saturday J June fntK-^Exhibited.^From M. P. Wilder, Esq., a great 
variety of superb Roses ; also eiffht varieties of the Moss Rose, viz. : 
Moss de la Fleche, Blanch nouvelle, panache, coqcinea, common red, 
blush, single red and white Moss; Pee^nia albifl6ra, var. Whittleiii, hil- 
meii and trkgrans ; Brown's Ophelia Dahlia. From Thomas Mason, 
Roses, of the varieties York and Lancaster, Tuscany, Globe, Provins, 
Blush, Perfecta, &c.; Campanula pyramidklis, Larkspurs, Potentil- 
las, &.C. 

From S. Walker, Roxbury, Campanula persicif5]ia, 41ba pUna, and 
purpilrea ; Ford's fine seedling pink. Bow's Claudius, and some others; 
Lysimlushia quadrifdlia, Lythrum salicaria, Mon&rda fistuldsa, CEno- 
th^ra macrocarpa, specjdsa, and Fras^rii; Penstemons, Phloxes, Antirrhi- 
num linkria, Spireea filip^ndula, Tradesc&ntia virginica, var. nlbra, Ve- 
rdnica sib^rica, Double Rockets, Clematis integrifolia, and the following 
Roses: Provins, Gloria mundi. Walker's Roxbury belle, blush, &c. 
From E. P. Hartshorn, Esq., fine moss roses, &c. 

From J. A. Kenrick, upwards of seventy-five kinds of named Roses; 
Peednia albifidra, var. Whittlejii and frkgrans; Delphinium sinensis. 
Spiraea lievigkta, Lonicera pub6scens, &c. From Messrs. Winships, a 
large variety of perennial herbaceous, and other plants. 

From Messrs. Hovey & Co., the following kinds of superb Roses, 
viz. : — Belle Adelaide, Belle Aurore, quercif61ia. Belle Auguste, Belle 
Faber, Capo d' Istria, Deese flore, Duchesse de Montebello, Grand (Jels, 
Lamarque, Olympic, Madame de Stael, Princess Amelie, Berenice, 
Comte Camaldoli, Etubie, illustrie beaute. La plus fouc^ des pourpres, 
Montgolfier, ranunculoides. Temple d' ApoUon, Tigridia, tricolor, ve- 
lour poupre, Warratah, by bride belle Judtthe, Lord Byron, LafiTay, Bob- 
elina. Calypso, amiable beaute, Alexander Eyries, belle Africaine, belle 
Isidore, bouquet charmant, Due de Montebello, Mexicaine, rien ne . me 
•urpasse, mirore des Dames, and several others. 

From Mr. Thomas Hastings, three boxes of Keen^s seedling Straw- 
berries (very fine), and one box Southboro' seedlings; three baskets Meth- 
ven scarlet, Downton, and Keen's seedlings, from the Hon. E. Yose. 
From Mr. Artemas Rogers, Watertown, four boxes df the Methven 
scarlet. From J. L. L. F. Warren, Brighton, one box Methven scarlet; 
from Mr. Richard Ward, one basket of Methven scarlet; some seedling 
varieties from Messrs. Hovey. From J. Tidd, Esq., Roxbury, three clus- 
ters of white chasselas grapes. A cucumber, the seed received from Mi- 
lan, by A. D. Williams. 

July 4th.'^Exhibited.-^From the garden of M. P. Wilder, Esq., the 
following fine Roses: — Grand Monarche, General Bertrand, La Impor- 
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tante, Proving eclatante, Waratah, Royal Blanc, Grand Papa, Prince de 
Salm, Roi do France, Rose Cortin Baumann, Grand Renoncule, Tri- 
omph de Breslau, Gen Dniot, Bobelina, Emma, Caulincourt, MablaVy 
Capo de Istria, Mddle. de Tressan, £nfant, La juine Henry, Rose de^ 
Brown, Noisette^Camellia, Celestine, Roi de Rose de Brown, Noisette' 
Dufrenoy, Mordant, Princess Amelia, York and Lancaster, Double 
Provins, Missouri, Lucida plena, Flavia double, Hortulanus, Agathe, 
Buert, Cramoise feu grand. Amiable Violet, Royal Virgin, Nouvelle 
Provins, Cramoise Royal, Centifolia aculeata, and many others ; also of 
Moss Roses,— double red, blush, and white; Blanch nouvelle. Prolific, 
panache, de la Fleche, feuilles de sage, cocclnea and single moss : Denn- 
isii minor. Fielder's mutabilis, and Roke's dwarf scarlet Dahlias. 
Prolific conical Hautbois, new or black Hautbois, Knevett^s new Pine, 
and Grove End scarlet strawberries, from Messrs. Winship. 

July ISth — Exhibited, — From Mr. S. Sweetser, Gladiolus natal^nsis, 
Agapanthus umbellktus, and poppies. A variety of poppies, from J. T. 
Buckingham. Carnations, from L. Josselyn. From Wm. Kenrick, Pinks, 
phloxes, roses, spireas, coreopsis, Asclepias incarnata, &c. From S. 
Walker,Ascldpias tuber6sa, Epil6bium angustif61ium,Potentilla form^sa, 
Cicimifil?a fietida, &c.; Phloxes, pinks, and Barratt's Susanna, and Den- 
nisii dahlias. 

From M. P. Wilder, Esq., the following Dahlias: — Barratt's Susanna, 
Widnall's Perfection, Paragon of Perfection, Inwood's compacta, Agrip- 

?ina, Lovley's Earl Grey, Lass of Richmond Hill, Cicero, Squibb's 
rince George, Le brilliant, Roke's Dwarf scarlet, Coccinea speciosis- 
sima, Dutchess of Richmond, and Dennis's pnecelentissima; pmks and 
a new calceolaria. From Messrs. Hovey & Co., Gaill4rdia aristkta, Verb^ 
na Aubl^tia, Asclepias lin^ia. Petunia phoenScea, Sildne comp4cta. 
Phloxes, Veronica, &c. 

Gooseberries, from S.Walker. Currants, from S. Whitney. Raspberries 
and Currants, from Thos. Mason. Gooseberries, from J. L. L. F. Wav- 
ren. Peas, from N. Harrington. 



Art. VL Maryland HortieuUural Society, 

The Horticultural Society of Maryland held its third annual Exhibi- 
tion on the dd, 4th and 5th of June, in the spacious Hall of the " Balti- 
more Assembly Rooms." Notwithstanding the unusual backwardness of 
the season, which had caused the postponement of the Exhibition to a 
time when many of our finest exotics had passed their bloom, the collec- 
tion was very full, and what we had lost in some species, was made up in 
others that we could not have had at an earlier day. The display of 
roses, particularly, was splendid beyond any former example in this city. 
Almost every variety of garden rose was in high perfection, and their 
number and Quality, when collected and contrasted in the Hall, was most 
gratifying. The pseonies, also, made a fine display ; though most of the 
varieties were out of bloom, we yet had the queen of the tribe, the splendid 
Whitleji, or large double white ; and her two beautiful handmaids, the 
humci — ^the splendid double pink — and the fragrans, or double rose 
scented. These three are the finest of all the herbaceous kinds, though 
there are very many truly elegant ones. In one warden in this city there 
are twenty -four kinds. This splendid plant ougnt to be more generally 
introduced into private collections, as it is perfectly hardy, and requires 
neither care nor labor, after the roots are put into tbe ground. 
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Of the many splendid exotics that attracted particular attention, the 
Cactus specionsnmtu was decidedly the favorite. There were several 
large plants of it in fine bloom, and in high perfection. The peculiar 
lustre of the inside of the flower was uncommonly brilliant. The C&ctus 
8peci6sus, and C&ctus Jenkinsdnii also attracted much attention ; while 
tne Society and visiters were gratified with the sight of one of the same 
family in bloom for the first time in this city : it was the C&ctus Acker- 
m4ni], a very fine species, with deep-red flowers. Amaryllises, particu- 
larly the Johnsonienses and the vittata, made a fine show. 

In the evening, on the second day of the exhibition, the annual address 
was delivered by Francis H. Davidge, Esq., and was pronounced an ap- 
propriate and eloquent specimen of oratory. 

1 he exhibition was closed on the evening of the third day, by the dis- 
tribution of premiums, a ceremony that seemed to excite considerable 
interest. The Society and visiters present were called to order by the 
President, B. I. Cohen, Esq., when tne Secretary read the reports of the 
several committees appointed to award the premiums ; afler which, J. 
P. Kennedy, Esq., Vice President, presented to each successful compet- 
itor the premium awarded him. 

The Committee of Arrangement are entitled to the thanks of the Soci- 
ety for the excellent " getting up" of the Exhibition. The various plants 
and cut flowers were tastefully disposed, and arranged in the best man- 
ner to give due effect, so that, while no individual plant or flower was 
hidden or made to *' blush unseen," the beauty of each and the whole 
collectively was heightened by combination and contrast. To the ladies 
who politely contributed their aid and advice in the arrangement, the 
Committee and Society were greatly indebted, and the present is adopted 
as the earliest and most appropriate mode of conveying to them the 
Society's thanks. 

The following is a list of the most prominent objects, and the names of 
the contributors. 

Vegetables Exhibited. — B^ Mr. James Stronicke, gardener to J. B. 
Morris, Esq., four fine Caubflowers and Kidnev Potatoes. By Mr. Ed- 
ward Keen, two fine bunches of Asparagus. By Mr. Gideon B. Smith, 
two fine bunches of Rhubarb. Bv Mr. Peter Coombs, two fine Cauliflow- 
ers, and fine yellow Radishes. By Mr. Richard Vallentine, a fine bunch 
of Rhubarb. By Mr. Wilhelm, gardener to Mr. Ridgely, of Hampton, 
two fine Cauliflowers, Snap Beans, and Cucumbers. By Mr. Thomas 
Dixon, one peck of peas and fine spring Lettuce. By Mr. Thomas 
Kehoe, gardener to Col. B. C. Howard, one peck of Peas, Cucumbers, 
Potatoes, and Cantaloupes. By Mr. Laurence Aheme, gardener to W. 
H. Freeman, Esq., one dish of blue Potatoes; one dish of white do., very 
fine for the season. By Mr. Edward Doran, two fine early York Cal>- 
bages and Lettuce. 

Fruit, — By Mr. Samuel Feast, snecimens of the Bourbon Strawberry, 
and the scarlet Strawberry. By Mr. Edward Keen, specimens of the 
Bourbon Strawberry. By Mr. George Duncan, specimens of the Bour- 
bon Strawbenr. By Mr. Peter Coombs, specimens of the Bourbon 
Strawberry. By Mr. H. V. Somerville, specimens of the Bourbon Straw- 
berry and Currants. These were all very excellent fruit, and made a fine 
display, each contributor presenting several boxes of them. By Mr. D. 
W. Hudson, some fine Strawberries. By Mr. James Stonecke, some fine 
Strawberries. By Mr. Robert Sinclair, Sen., seven fine varieties of 
Gooseberries. By Mr. Vallentine, from the garden of the late Robert 
Oliver, some fine Gooseberries. By Mr. Thomas Kehoe, from Col. B. 
C. Howard's garden, some very fine Gooseberries. By Mrs. Tracy, fine 
Currants and Strawberries. By Mrs. Beacham, seven varieties of Goose- 
berries, very fine. By Mr. Zebulon Waters, a dish of the White Orleans 
Cheriy. The GooBeberries were of course not ripe, but were considered 
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very line, and indicated the increased attention tbat this excellent fruit is 
exciting^ amongst our gardeners. 

Flowers, — By Mr. James Carroll, large plants of tke Agave americana, 
and C4ctus Cochiuelifera, or cochineal plant, cut flowers, &c. From the 
collection of St. Maiy*8 College, Bonap4rtea jtincea, Ficus el4stica, 
austr41is and niiica [nitida] Banksia formosa [Dry&ndra form6sa] Sago 
Palm, Date Palm, New Zealand Flax, Acacias and many other fine 
plants. By Mr. Robert A. Taylor, C4ctus speciosissimus, in fine bloom, 
and C. speci66us, with many other fine plants. By Mr. Evan Thomas, 
Strelitzia regina, C4ctus speciosissimus and Jenkinsdnii, Ardisia col- 
orkta, Slc. By Mr. Henrv Schroeder, Rhododendron p<5nticum, in full 
bloom, C^reus specidsus, ilicca aloifdlia, with other fine specimens, cut 
flowers, &c. By Mrs. Riggs, splendid bouquets of cut flowers. By Mrs. 
W. H. Freeman, twenty-five varieties of Garden Roses, cut flowers, &c. 
By Mr. Wm. T. Worthington, specimens of the Gloria -mundi and Cab- 
bage Roses, which were very fine. By Mr. Wm. Thomas, Rhododen- 
dron, p6nticum, with other fine flowers. By Mr. Gideon B. Smith, a fine, 
collection of Roses, among them the Herbem6ntia grandifl6ra, Midas, 
&c. ; Paednia albifl6ra, var. Whittlejii and fr^rans, &c. By Mrs. 
Geo. H. Keerl, Verbena charaeedrifolia and Auol^tia ; Pitt6sporum 
tobira, with a fine collection of cut flowers. By Mrs. Thos. Kehoe, from 
Col. Howard's, Carnations with cut flowers, &c. By Mr. Tho's Dixon, 
from Mrs. J. Donnell's, fine cut flowers. Bv Mrs. J. B. Morris, some fine 
carnations, cut flowers, &c. By Mrs. R. L. Colt, a finci air plant, with 
others, and a fine collection of cut flowers. By Miss Rachel Cohen, 
C4ctus speciosissimus in full bloom, the flowers measuring upwards of 
six inches in diameter. By Edward Kurtz, B4nksia formdsa, Correea 
pulch^Ua and viridifl6ra, Th^a boh^a and viridis, C4ctus speciosissimus, 
Cdreus speci6sus, Amaryllis regina, Azklea sinensis, A. ledif&lia, and 
pdntica, with a fine collection of Geraniums, consisting of Lord Yarboro', 
Daniel Webster, Duke of Northumberland, Russellianum, De-Vere, with 
many other varieties, cut flowers, &c. By Mr. Zebulon Waters, Pelar- 
goniums, a fine collection of Calceolarias, Jambdsa vulgaris, C4ctus 
speciosissimus, several varieties of Phlox, and many other fine plants. 
By Mrs. B. I. Cohen, Erythina crista-galli, Amaryllis Johnsonia^ Er4nthe- 
mum pulch^llum. Aloe carina, &.c. By Mr. James Wilkes, Metrosid^ros 
semperfldrens, Lauristinus, &c. By K. Sinclair, Sen., cut flowers, com- 
prising thirty varieties of roses. By Mr. John Feast,C4ctus speciosissimus. 
Mango tree. Smith's yellow noisette Rose, MOsa sapi^ntium, Amaryllis 
vittkta, Sprengelia incarnkta, Calceolarias, Sterci^lia platinif61ia, Azklea 
verticillata (?) Phdrmium t^nax. Date Palm, Peti]tnia, a collection of Pe- 
largoniums, including the rarest varieties, Magn61ia fuscata. Clematis 
fldrida, Justicia, &c. By Mr. Samuel Feast, Camphor tree, Coflfee tree. 
Cinnamon tree, C4ctus Ackerm4nii, (in flower for the first time here) 
[noticed at p. 232 as flowering at Belmont place] C^reus specidsus, with 
seventy-five flowers, Leucadendron arg^ntium; Bohea and Green tea 
trees, Ardisia crenulkta. and solankcea, Amaryllis Johnsdnia, Calceola- 
rias, Sago Palm, Gardenia fldrida and Thunb^rgia, Ficus auBtr41is 
Melalei^cas, Metrosiddros, Ericas, fine Pelargonums, Burch^lla cap^nsis, 
Crinum am4bile, and asi4ticum, Dracaena fiSrrea, Clematis fl6rida, 
Mimulus Smithii and cut flowers, comprising above one hundred varieties 
of roses, &c. 

The contributions of cut flowers, were most liberal, comprising an im- 
mense variety, and in great profusion, — so much so that several large 
stands and an immense number of vases, &c. were occupied by them. It 
is more than probable that some of the names of the contributors may 
have escaped notice; if so, it is hoped that the omission will be attributed 
to the hurry and confusion incident to such occasions. 
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The Committee of arrangement, and the society, take this occasion to 
return their thanks to all the contributors, as well of cut flowers, as of 
plants, fruit and vegetables. 

The following Premiums were awarded by the several committees of 
the Horticultural Society, at the third annual exhibition. 

It should be observed that the articles for which these premiums were 
awarded, are produced and exhibited during the year commencing the 
Saturday following the last day of the last annual exhibition, and conse- 
quently embrace many articles not exhibited at the present exhibition. 
And also that, besides these premiums, the Society has awarded a special 
premium for some meritorious articles every Saturday since about the 
15th of April last. 

Vegetable Department. — For the best Cauliflowers, to Thomas Rehoe, 
tardener to Col. B. C. Howard, $5. For the best Lettuce, to T. Kehoe, 
do. do., $3. For the best Rhubarb, to Wm. Feast, $8. For the best 
Beets, to Thomas French, $3. For the best Onions, from seed, to Caleb 
Whittemore, $S. For the best Cape Brocoli, to C. Whittemore, $3. 
For the best Celery, to Edward Doran, $3. For the best Egg Plants, to 
Robert Dore, $3. For the best Tomatoes, to Thomas Dixon, $3. For 
the best Lettuce, open ground, to George Duncan, $2. For the best 
Early Potatoes, to Thomas Dixon, $3. For the best Salsify, to Peter 
Coombs, $3. For the best Asparagus, open ground, to Peter Nante, $fL 
For the best Crookneck Squashes, to Peter Coombs, 93. For the best 
Pickling Cucumbers, to Edward Keen, $fl. For the best Lima Beans, to 
Richard Vallentine, $3. For the best Snap Beans, to Mr. Wilhelm, 

fardener at Hampton, 9^. For the best Garden Peas, James Pitcher, $2. 
'or the best Early York Cabbages, a discretionary premium of $2. 
Fruit Department. — For the best Peaches, one peck, the amateur pre- 
mium, to Geo. W. Miller, $20i. For the best Strawberries, (last season,) 
to James Maidlow, $S. For the best Raspberries, to Caleb Whittemore, 
$2. For the best Gooseberries, to Andrew Clarey, 94. For the best 
Cherries, to John B. Bastian, 93. For the best Pears, to James Stro- 
necke, 9^- For the best ForeLrn Grapes, to Thomas Holmes, $5. For 
the best Native Grapes, to R. Sinclair, Sen., 9^. For the best Plums, 
to Mrs. B. I. Cohen, 93. For the best Early Apples, to Wesley Han- 
cock, 93. For the best Apricots, to Mrs. Leonard Frailey, 93. For the 
best Figs, to Miss EJiza Schroeder, $^. For the best Cantaloupes, to 
Henry Thompson, 93. For the best Winter Cantaloupes, $S. And the 
following discretionary Premiums, viz.: For fine Oranges and Lemons, 
to James Carroll, Jr., $b. For a fine seedling Peach, to Mrs. W. J. 
AJcock, $b. 

Ornamental Department. — For the best collection of Camellia japon- 
icas, to Edward Kurtz, 910. For the best Seedling Camellia japonicas> 
to Edward Kurtz, $6. For the best collection of dahlias, to S. Feast, 
95. For the best seedling dahlias, to G. B. Smith, $b. For the best 
collection of heaths, to S. Feast, $S. For the best collection of Azaleas, 
to John Feast, $S. For the best collection of Amarylises, to Z. Waters, 
93. For the best collection of Auriculas, to S. Feast, 9&. For the best 
Seedling Pelargoniums, to J. Feast, 93. For the best collection of Tea 
Roses, to S. Feast, 93. For the best collection Chrysanthm'ums, to Mrs. 
George H. Keerl, 9^. For the best collection of Carnations, to Capt. 
Thomas Holmes, $2. For the best collection of Tulips, to Henry Moore, 
92. For the best collection of Hyacinths, Mrs. B. I. Cohen, 92. For 
the best collection of Primula polyanthuses, to John Feast, 92. For 
the finest and rarest Exotic, to Samuel Feast, for his splendid new Ro- 
dod^ndron hybrida, $b. For the best collection of succulents, to St. 
Mary's College, 9&* For the best collection of herbaceous plants, to 
John Feast, 93. For the best managed Green-house, to Mrs. Thomas 
L. Emory, 915. — BtMmore Farmer tmd Gardener. 
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Art. VII. ' Meteorological Notieet. 

FOR JUNE. 

Throughout June, the weather was rather cooler than the month, in 
seasons in ffeneral. There was one or two severe showers, accompa- 
nied with thunder and lightning. Prevailing winds, as will be seen in 
the following table, from South to West. 

Thermometer. — Mean temperature 61' 11'. Highest 80' — Lowest 
42* above zero. 

Winds. — N. E. one day — E. nine — S. seven—S. W. one— W. nine 
— N. W. three. 

Force of the Wind, Very brisk two days — brisk twenty-three days 
— light ^ve days. 

Character of the Weather. Fiite fourteen days — Fair twelve day 
Cloudy four days. 

Rainy two days — Showery four days. 



MONTHLY CALENDAR 

OF 

HORTICULTURE AND FLORICULTURE, 

FOR AUGUST. 



FRUIT DEPARTMENT. 



Chrape vines, in the green-house or grapery, should have all small 
Bupermious shoots trimmed off, as also the tendrils, as soon as they 
appear ; svringe every other day with pure water ; water those in pots, 
with liquid manure, and keep them regularly tied up to small sticks. 

Those in the open air should have their bunches thinned out, cutting 
away all small and weak ones ; keep the main shoots free from all lat- 
erals or tendrils, and by no means allpw the vines to get matted to- 
gether. 

Peach trees, in pots, should have their roots watered with liquid ma- 
nure, and the tops syringed twice a week. 

Strawberry beds should be kept free from weeds, and the runners, 
unless they are wanted to make new beds, should be all cut off, (p. 399.) 

FLOWER DEPARTMENT. 

Carnations may still be layed. 

Chrysanthemums should now be potted into the pots for flowering, 
(p. 138.) 

Roses should be budded this month, as later they wUl not do well. 

Greenrhoiue plants should still be propagated. 

Biennial ana perennial flowers. Transplant these from the seed beds, 
into the borders, where th\By are to flower. 

Mignonette should now be sown, to flower during winter. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 



Art. I. Jlherrationfrom Animal InsHncU By J. L. R«*««tt*. 

The economy of the animal creation is at all times a great 
and constant source of deep and interesting study. The 
singular provisions of nature for the support and preserva- 
tion of the numerous and diversified forms of animals, strike 
us with amazement. The imperfect faculty of reason, which 
we in our ignorance of understanding can only term instinct, 
leads us to the most curious and interesting reflections on the 
wisdom of Creative Power. We are thus apt to deem it an 
infallible and imperative law, which, guiding the being in 
which it exists, becomes as it were assimilated with its very 
organization. Yet it is very evident, that this same " blind " 
instinct is capable of education, under favorable or fortuitous 
circumstances. Instances almost innumerable may be ad- 
duced, where such circumstances have occurred, and in con- 
sequence, the blind instinctive law has been violated. 

A singular instance of this fell under the writer's obser- 
vation on a late visit to his friends. Believing that every 
incident, however seemingly trifling, is of importance to the 
study of nature, and of interest to every lover of the same, 
he has ventured to communicate it, through the medium of 
your pages. 

Early in February of the present year, a summer parlor, 
which had been closed since the autumn, had occasion to be 
opened. Notwithstanding the unusual severity of the sea- 
son, the excellent lady of the house was surprised to find 
therein an unexpected and unbidden guest, who, not waiting 
until the usual compliments of invitation were issued, had 
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intruded its company in a most unceremonious manner. After 
some difficulty, the little stranger was secured, and con- 
veyed to an adjoining grove, and was liberated, to seek a more 
suitable home. Not contented with the simple use of the 
best apartment of the house as an elegant and secure retreat 
from the winter storms, it had also conveyed, with incredible 
pains, a considerable quantity of nuts and acorns, whose 
shells lay in a very ungenteel manner on the carpet. These 
remnants of a luxurious banquet from nature's bounty, had 
before attracted the attention of the household, and being 
quite untidy affairs, were sorely puzzled to discover how they 
came. The little grandchildren were under blame, for chil- 
dren are thoughtless and mischievous, and grandmothers, as 
well as nature, indulsrent in their gifts. The room, however, 
was again closed, after a temporary use, and the incidents 
forgotten. 

But the unceremonious visitant was not to be frustrated 
in its design of casting itself on the protection of the human 
species. It was again subsequently discovered in the iden- 
tical room, by some circumstance which attracted attention, 
and its hiding place, for such it had, diligently sought. Ev- 
ery crack, crevice, nook, corner, closet, was literally ransack- 
ed without success. At last a table-drawer was opened, and 
there lay, gentle reader, a most beautiful object, you can 
imagine, — a perfect and curious nest of singular materials 
and wondrous fabric, and within, several young in secure 
repose. • It was the nursery of one of the most graceful ob- 
jects in the animal world, whose agile motions and silky 
coat has no doubt often attracted your notice and admira- 
tion when flitting from tree to tree in its native woods. It 
was the little domicil of a flying squirrel ; (" Pteromys Volu- 
cella." Desm. et Godman, Am. ZooL^ Vol. ii., p. 146, and cor- 
resp. pi., fig. 1 .) Its nest was entirely composed of the shreds 
of the hearth rug, whose edges were gnawed, and most inno- 
cently appropriated to that end. Neither nature nor neces- 
sity know any law, nor recognise any such artificial distinc- 
tions as " trespass on property;" and the kind and provident 
mother of a helpless family might reason on the principle 
of ^' Lex talionis," that whatever was once unlawfully taken 
from another, could with equal propriety be taken again. 
But whether such were the cogitations of our little friend, 
which had insinuated itself into our notice, I know not, and 
leave the matter to be settled by wiser and older heads, — by 
metaphysicians and others who have to do with theory rather 
than facts. Be that as it may, it had shown no little dis- 
crimination in matters of combined elegance and comfort. 
Behind the drawer and between its back part and the leaf of 
the table, was a small narrow aperture, and through this 
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hied the careful mother, in her hours of peace or alarm, to a 
quiet home. In this apartment were several pencil drawings 
untouched and unsoiled, evincing an evident taste for the 
fine arts. The whole family were, however, removed to a 
cage, to which it resorted to supply the necessary food, until, 
jeaJous of the frequent visits of the curious, it took a good 
occasion to remove both itself and its charge. The only 
possible access to the room from the adjoining woods was 
down the chimney, and as such entrances for visiters are in 
these days rather unusual, no one thought of such an occur- 
rence. 

The flying squirrel constructs its nest in some hollow tree; 
but what deviation of ^^ blind instinct " impelled it to seek 
so curious a resort, and so pertinaciously to resist every at- 
tempt to exclude it.^ t t ¥> 

Jlugutt, 1835. J- ^' »♦*»*»*• 



Art. II. On ike natural Love of Flowers. By A Correspondent. 

There are men among us, who look upon the cultivation 
of flowers with perfect contempt. They can see no utility in 
this occupation, and look upon the amateur florist as a lack- 
a-daisical, sentimental character, more fitted to write son- 
nets and to read novels, than to act efiiciently in the business 
of life. To such, the fragrance of the rose, the tints of the 
lily, and the delicate formation of the violet, are for ever lost; 
an avenue to pleasure open to others, is to them completely 
closed; a sense, which to others is the source of much pleas- 
ure, is denied them; the light of beauty radiating from each 
bud and blossom, is shut out from their minds — for, though 
the form and substance of creation be admitted, its soul — its 
expression, never reaches them. 

Such claim to be our matter-of-fact men — utilitarians — ^the 
most useful members of society; they believe that they have 
ffreat duties to discharge, and have no time to spare to exam- 
ine matters of so small moment. Flowers, they admit, are 
pretty things^ fitted to please the idle — pretty things, indeed, 
but mere toys for the young and romantic — they, forsooth, 
have occupations of more importance than to multiply and 
increase such trifles; and from their eminence they look 
down with contempt upon the grown-up man who wastes his 
valuable time in the cultivation of these insignificant objects. 
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They forget that this world is not a mere matter-of-fact 
world; they overlook the truth that the Deity, in providing 
the fruit ai^d the grain, has not been unmindful of the blos- 
som and the foliage. He stayed not his hand at mere utility 
as regards animal life; he bounded not his creative power to 
the production of food and raiment ; he ministered not 
merely to the actual wants of life, but clad the fields 
in verdant green, tinged the fruit with its golden hue, 
and added a surpassing beauty to foliage and flower. Shall 
we eat and drink, and forget His ministration to our moral 
taste? 

No one was ever intended for a mere business man — ^to 
travel, as in a bark-mill, in one dull, dreary round—day in and 
day out^— month in and month out — year in and year out — to 
exert every faculty, with all his energy, in the business of 
life. Men are not created as machines, for the production 
of a required amount of a useful commodity. They have 
more to do, than to earn their bread and to eat it; more to 
accomplish, than to strive for a high station, and to fill it. 
Man has a moral nature to be strengthened and educated; 
he has a susceptibility of soul, to be touched and excited: 
and all this is most quickly and easily accomplished, by an 
attention and constant reference to the works of Him who 
has left, wherever his hands have wrought, the marks and 
types of those attributes, which warm and purify and exalt 
the heart. Without this moral cidture, man is an animal 
only, as unlike the being he should be, as the mere grain 
of wheat, fitted to sustain life, is unlike the waving corn, in 
all its richness and loveliness, as it covers the mountain 
side. 

Why is it, that those who enter upon the examination of 
the works of nature, in any of her various channels and de- 
partments, become so enthusiastic in their research? Why 
does their ardor constantly and regularly increase with the 
increase of their knowledge? Read the lives of eminent 
naturalists, look to the zeal manifested around you by all who 
have entered into such studies. It does not arise from 
mere increase of intellectual power, as affording valuable re- 
sults to society; for duty here is often discharged from a 
sense of duty, without any ardor of feeling. It is not the 
mere force of habit; for habit is more like the chain which 
binds one to a given course, than wings to fly with to objects 
which we love. It is because there is a natural taste in ev- 
ery man, which, when gratified, becomes strengthened and 
quickened — a taste for the magnificent and beautiful objects 
in creation which can never be satiated, but which carries 
us onward in our researches, — an appetite which grows with 
that it feeds upon. 
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It matters not what department of nature we explore; it 
matters not whether we examine the earth, look to the mon- 
ster of the deep, or seek the shells of the beach; whether we 
look to animal life or the vegetative process. The heavy- 
mammoth, the insect floating in the air, the rugged moun- 
tain, the bright cryStal of its bosom, the lofty tree, and the 
simple flower at its foot, aflbrd the same result; they each 
read to us the same lesson. The paths open before us are 
numerous, yet they all lead to the presence of a God, sus- 
taining and beautifying the creation he has formed; and the 
florist, in the path he has chosen, will find at each step of 
his progress, distinct traces of the goodness of God, in thus 
providing so bountifully for the taste he has imparted; for not 
a flower expands itself, not a blossom opens its leaves, but 
speak to him in language, which, if attended to, will make 
him a better and a happier man. 

Portsmouthy Aug. 6thy 1835. 



Art. III. Select List of Frwis for planting a Kitchen Garden, By 
Michael Floy, Jr., Nurseryman, New York. 

Gentlemen, 

In reply to "An Amateur," desirous of obtaining a list of 
the most suitable apples for a kitchen garden, I will give a 
few hints, the result of some years' experience; this is neces- 
sary in every branch of gardening, but in that which relates 
to the growing of diffierent kinds of fruit, what to retain and 
what to reject, it is every thing. Of the American apples 
we are certain; and if we hear of a kind in high esteem, we 
may without hesitation adopt it: this is not true with respect 
to many varieties of foreign oriffin, and which bear a high 
character in the English pomological works. The Ameri- 
can apples send forth shoots of a vigorous growth, of a dark 
glossy appearance; many of the English apples in this coun- 
try send forth feeble wiry shoots, of a copper colored appear- 
ance, leaves crumpled under the influence of an American 
sun. They may be said to grow, and that is all. Whether 
they will ever repay the labor of raising, or for the room as- 
signed to them, is in my opinion very problematical. It may 
therefore not be unacceptable to give first a list of those ap- 
ples which I have found to fall under the above character. 
In this list I regret to place the deservedly universal favor- 
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He among the English, the golden pippin; but in the subse- 
quent list, there will be found the Ribston pippin, the Frank- 
lin's golden pippin, the Hawthomden, the Sam Young, the 
Cole apple, and many others, in nearly as high estimation as 
the golden pippin. The list is as follows: 

Cornish aromatic, Pippin English golden, 

— gilliflower, — Downton, 

Court pendu, — sugarloaf, 

— of Wick, — Wormsley, 

Golden noble, — Crofton, 

Gravenstein, Royal Stubbard, 

Hubbard 8 pearmain. Yellow Ingestrie, 

Longville's kernel. Red — 
Margil, 

The annexed list contains sorts proved to be good; those 
marked * are foreign, and have succeeded well, though not 
quite as well as the American. Those marked in addition 
thus t have proved fully equal to the American sorts, and 
are well worthy of a general cultivation throughout the 
country. 

Summer Fruit. 

* Borovitsky, Early Harvest, 

* t White Juneating, * f Spring grove codlin, 

* Red — Summer golden pippin, 

* Oslin, * t Early Alexander, 

* f Red quarenden, * Early red Margaret. 

AuTUMifAL Fruits. 

* Bere court pippin. Fall pippin, 

* Franklin's golden do. Hoary morning, 

* t Padley's pippin, ♦ f Golden Lexington, 

* Wyker do. * Hawthornden, 

* t Cole apple, * Transparent codlin. 
^sopus Spitzemburg, 

Winter Fruit. 

* Barcelona pearmain, * f Ross' nonpareil, 

* Lamb Abbey, do. ♦ Brassick's do. 

* f Fearn's pippin, Ncwtowu pippin, 

* t Norfolk beaufin, * f Ribston do. 
Rhode Island greening. Bell flower 

* Sam Young, * Male Carle 

Cider. 

Harrison, * Coccagee, 

* Red styre, ♦ t Foxley, 

* t White do. Campfield. 
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In a future communication, I may say something respecting 
the selection of cherries, having paid considerable attention 
to them. Respectfully yours, 

Michael Flot, Jr. 

Harlcem Mirsen/y Aug, Alh^ 1835. 

For the above excellent list of fruits, our correspondent, 
whose query was inserted in our last, as well as all our 
readers, must be exceedingly indebted to Mr. Floy. His 
experience has enabled him to ascertain the true character 
of all the varieties he names. We have no doubt but he 
will find many cultivators of fruit in this vicinity, who have 
with regret, like himself, discovered that the "glorious 
golden pippin," as many of our transatlantic friends have 
termed it, will not bear its loads of glittering fruit under our 
clear sky and scorching sun. Indeed, in Britain, it is no 
longer that universally cultivated and deservedly admired 
fruit it was fifty years since : it has degenerated from its 
original excellence, and this degeneracy has been a subject 
of much discussion among those who have professed a con- 
siderable knowledge of vegetable physiology, and at the 
head of which may be named the intelligent president of 
the London Horticultural Society, (p. 265). It was at one 
time, in fact, supposed by many cultivators, that it would 
be lost to the English gardens for ever. Proceeding upon 
the idea, which Mr. Knight considers a true one, that all 
varieties of fruit have but a short existence, this would 
have been naturally supposed ; but it has been doubted by 
some, and the cause of its failure to produce the golden 
pippin of former years, ascribed to improper treatment, 
and undue attention to its cultivation. In Mr. Floy^s list 
of uncertain kinds in our climate, is also placed that beauti- 
ful fruit, the Gravenstein, and which is so highly rated in 
foreign pomological works : the court of Wick pippin, 
court-pendu, and several others, which make such a brilliant 
appearance, figured in the Pomological Magazine. It is to 
American apples that we must look for varieties that will 
repay the cultivation : let them be improved as the English 
have improved theirs and no fear need be apprehended that 
our gardens will not show to every lover of this noble fruit, a 
more numerous and finer selection of apples, than any other 
country can produce. Other communications in answer to 
*'An Amateur," from any of our correspondents, will be 
inserted with pleasure. 

We shall be exceedingly gratified to give Mr. Floy's 
intended paper on the cherry, and shall look forward with 
pleasure to acknowledge its receipt. — Conds. 
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Art. IV. Remarks on the Treatment of the AmaryUidete. By A. B. C. 

Gentlemen, 

It is generally acknowledged, that there is not a more 
beautiful, curious and interesting family of bulbs, when well 
grown, than the Amaryllidese; the only objection, by many 
individuals, to their general cultivation, is, that they do not 
bloom freely, while the fact is, if properly treated, they flow- 
er profusely. The following is my method of treating, this 
splendid tribe: if you think it worthy a place in your valuable 
Magazine, it is at your service. I invariably keep the bulbs 
dry, (with the exception of a few varieties which require to 
be kept growing in winter and dormant in summer) during 
winter, in a temperature of 38° to 45°; when towards spring, 
I examine them, and take those that show signs of vegeta- 
tion, divest them of all decayed roots and old soil, and 
put them in five inch pots [No. 3,] in the following fresh com- 
IK)st: three parts fresh loam, three parts manure, at least two 
years old, and completely decomposed, three parts mould 
formed from decayed leaves, or what gardeners call vegetable 
mould, and one part sea sand; when I cannot obtain the 
latter, I put a handful of salt to a bushel of the compost. 
Mix all well together, put half an inch of broken tiles or 
broken soft bricks into the bottom of the pots; finish with 
half of the bulb above ground, and then place them in an 
airy situation, where they will be fully exposed to the rays 
of the sun; water sparingly till the leaves or flower stems 
advance; as they grow, they require to be more liberally 
supplied. In, or about the second week of July, many of 
them will need to be shifted into pots one size larger [No. 4]. 
About the end of September, begin to withhold watering, 
gradually, until November, when it is to be entirely sus- 
pended; the roots are then to be put away dry, in the same 
pots, until spring. 

I then take them out as they begin to grow, and give them 

f gentle waterings, increasing it as they advance in growth, 
n July I again shift them into pots a size larger [No. 5] ; 
they will now be in pots of seven inches diameter. In the 
following spring they are divested of all decayed roots, soil, 
&c., and put into Ave inch pots, as the previous season, going 
through the same process every two years, never using 
pots under four, nor over eight inches. By the above 
treatment, I never fail to have a profusion of bloom, from 
March to June, and even later; I have had Amaryllis ami- 
bile produce twelve flowers, and A. Johns6nii fifteen, forming 
grand umbels, or rather large clusters of crimson and 
scarlet, and crimson and white, which at that period of 
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the season, stands unrivalled in charming and gorgeous 
beauty. 

Those varieties mentioned, as requiring to be kept growing 
in winter and dormant in summer, I may distinctly specify at 
another time. A n r 

Ptnngyhania, July 22, 1835. ^' ^- ^• 

A more beautiful family, and one deserving more general 
cultivation, is not to be found in the whole catalogue of green- 
house bulbs, than the Amaryllideaj: the diversity of their 
colors, their various shaped flowers, and their splendid ap- 
pearance, should give them a place in every collection ; ad- 
ding to this, the facility with which new varieties are raised, 
and the certainty of procuring beautiful kinds, their value is 
doubly enhanced. We can testify to the results of the 
method of practice, as detailed in the above communication, 
they having come under our observation, and would recom- 
mend to lovers of this tribe a careful and attentive perusal of 
it. If they have heretofore cultivated with disappointment, 
they will, we are sure, after reading this, not be subjected to 
such for the future. This is the second communication we 
have received from our friends at the south, but we have had 
many more promised us, which we hope in due time to pre- 
sent to our readers. — Conds. 



Art. V. The Apple Orchard, By Mr. E. Sayers, New York. 

Messrs. Editors, 

In calling your attention to the apple orchard, I hope also 
to invite the attention of a portion of your intelligent 
readers, not with a supposition that my subject is altogether 
of a correct conclusion, but deserving a full investigation, as 
a consequence of national welfare. 

I think no person will dispute my assertion, in considering 
the apple as the staple fruit of North America, which is 
clearly seen, when its qualities are a moment duly esti- 
mated. The apple forms a prominent feature in the dessert, 
at almost all seasons of the year; it is used green and ripe, in 
tarts, puddings, pies, and in sauces, preserves, and the like; 
and lastly, in a liquid form, we obtain cider, vinegar, and so 
on; and in all these domestic uses, I believe it to be consid- 
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ered as wholesome to the consumer, — and hence its real 
value as a fruit. 

Having given a statement of the qualities of the apple, 
I shall now endeavor to point out some inducements to the 
culture of the apple orchard. The fruit for some years has 
been abundantly plentiful to supply every demand, and 
surplus for exportation. This plentitude has in a measure 
reduced the value in the eye of the purchaser ; but a scar- 
city will soon bring its due value to the consumer. I think 
there are reasons to show that the average produce of the 
apple, at no very distant day, will not be equal to the demand 
of the increasing population. In the first case, an increasing 
population demands a greater supply of fruit; and, secondly, 
it greatly decreases the product, by the rapid growth of 
towns, villages and the like, where the apple tree is cut 
down to give place to stores and dwellings, which is exem- 
plified in almost every town, and apparent to every observer. 
The constructing of rail-roads, canals and public thorough- 
fares, also deter, in a measure, the formation of the apple 
orchard in almost all parts of the country, which will be seen 
by observation. Many trees are also cut down, owing to old 
age, and many for fire-wood and other purposes of domestic 
use ; but few young trees are planted at the present day, to 
fill up the deficiency of those decaying, and yearly dwindling 
away, which, in time, must prove, that scarcity will be the 
result in general, especially if the crops are light. 

Upon a careful examination of the principal apple orchards 
now extant, it will be seen that the trees are mostly old and 
past bearing. These orchards were probably planted some 
sixty or one hundred years ago, at which time it appears 
that it was customary for almost all householders to plant 
this fruit about their premises for their use. As in most 
cases, such plantations are found to consist of appropriate 
varieties for such purposes. The increase of produce 
obtained from these plantations having been very productive, 
has proved to be quite equivalent to the demand of the 
public; and hence the neglect of new plantations in most 
sections of the State. But old age and decay is now sweeping 
away rapidly these once fruitful orchards. Such aged trees 
are also liable to the casualties of decaying nature, and 
suffer under many pending injuries, as insects, heat, cold, 
&c., more than trees of the same variety, under the same 
circumstances, in a young and thrifty state. 

It would be useless for me to treat, in this place, of the 
culture of the apple, which is well known to every intel- 
ligent person, and which will require a larger space than 
could be admitted at this time in your Magazine; but should 
this communication prove to be a correct statement, and 
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lead the enterprising planter to a satisfactory examination 
of what, to me, appears to belong to all classes of people as a 
source of comfort and national import, my expectations will 
be fully answered. Yours, &c., 

E. Saters. 
JV*eio Yarkf August 10, 18S5. 



Art. VI. Floral Calendar of the Flowering of Native Plants, in 
the Ftctntty of Pittsburgh^ Penn.,from March to May, 1835. By 
John Lewis Russell, Prof, of Botany and Veg. Fhys. to the 
Mass. Hort. Soc. 

6./. Beginning to flower. 
/. /. In full flower. 

March 10, Alsine media, b. f 
" 31, Clayt6nia virffinica, i. /. 

April 6, Corydklis cucull&ria, b. f. 

" " Hep4tica trildba, var, 41ba, /./., and var. acutil6ba. 

^< ^^ Sanguinkria canadensis, ?. /. Dentkria lacini- 

Jita, /. /. Erophila vul^ris, /. /. Cfayt6nia virginica /. /• 

Clayt6nia latifiilia,/. /. rda sp. 6./. Staphyleatrifoliiita, i./. 

Arabis lyrkta, 6. /. 

April 1 1 , Thalictrum anemoneo^des, /. /. Thalictrum disi- 
cum, A. /. Laurus benzoin, b.f. CJirex sp. /. /. 

April 14, Phl6x set^cea, f./.; a beautiful species, seldom 
seen in collections, resembling P. subulkta ; flowers white 
or purple. Arkbis tevigkta, /*. /. 

April 15^ EpiKcea repens, / / 

April 23, Trillium sessile, /./. ; an elegant plant, with vari- 
egated leaves and purple flowers. Trillium rhomboideum 
Mx.ff T. rhomboideum, var. aturpurpureum,/./.; 2d var. 
flJivum, /./. Trillum grandifldra,/./. Askrum canad6nse/. /. 
Pulmonkria virginica, /./. Phlox divarickta, /./. Jefi*ers6nia 
diphylla,/./.; very abundant in rich alluvial woods. Vi61a 
canadensis,/./.; one of our finest native violets; flowers pur- 
plish white. Ranunculus ab6rtivus, /./. C6rnus fl6rida, b.f. 
Laurus benzoin, /. /. Lepidium virginicum, /. /. 

April 28, Caulophyllum thalictroides, /. /. Eugenia bul- 
bdsa, /. /. Stellaria boreklis, b. f. Erythrinum americii- 
num, b.f. 

•^^rtZSO, Dentkria diphylla,/./. Polemdniumreptans, fc. f. 
Pediculiiria canadensis b.f. Mit^Ua dyphylla, b.f. Vidla 
Totundifdlia, b. f. 
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May 4. Senecio gracilis, /. /. ErythrAnium &lbidum 
(nMutt.) f.f.; this would be a very desirable addition to our 

fardens, in company with our E. D^ns-canis, (americanum) ; 
owers delicate purplish white ; sepals at base, yellow. 
Scdum ternatum /. /. Dielytra eximia, {De CandoUe)^ f.f.; 
resembles D. formosa, better known as " Corydalisformosa;" 
but instead of rose-colored flowers, it has the purest white, 
and highly scented; root tuberous. As a new and rare 
species of that elegant vernal family of plants, it is worthy 
the attention of the floriculturist. 

The first blossoms of the peach (P^rsica vulgaris) and 

cherry (Prunus cerasus, L, var.) were seen on the 2Sd April. 

It is to be observed that the season was several weeks 

later than usual, and vegetation was rather more than usually 

tardy in its operations. t , t „ t> 

•^ ^ John Lewis Russell. 

Pittsburgh^ Pa,y May^ 1835. 



Art. VII. On the Structure and Formalion of Flowers. By J. W. 
Russell, Superinttndent at Mount Avhum, 

There are a great many persons extremely fond of 
flowers, that have very erroneous ideas of their structure 
and parts of fructification. I think a few brief remarks, 
circulated through the medium of your very excellent 
Magazine, on this subject, will be interesting to a portion of 
your readers. 

By a flower was originally understood what is now consid- 
ered as only forming a part not essential to the reproduction 
of the species; namely, the calyx, corolla, or bractes. Lin- 
neeus has defined a flower to consist of such parts as are 
necessary to the production of seed; and hence infers, that 
its essence consists in the stamina and pistillum. But we 
certainly speak of the flower of a cucumber, which has only 
one of these parts, or of the flower of the double stock, 
which has neither of them, with as correct an idea of it, as 
we speak of the flower of a peach, which has both these, 
and also all the other parts which constitute a perfect 
flower. A perfect flower consists of four parts, — ^the calyx, 
the corolla, the stamina, and the stigma. 

The calyx is the outer envelope of the flower, and derives 
its name from its resemblance to a cup, containing all the 
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other parts of fructification, except the germen or ovary of 
superior flowers. The perianthemum is a true calyx: it is 
found, I believe, on the greater part of plants, and answers 
to the definition given above. It is generally green, like the 
leaves of the plant, but sometimes colored, as in the fuchsias. 
Where it consists of one piece only, it is called monophyllus; 
in which case, it is sometimes undivided, but commonly cleft 
into segments, sometimes so deeply as to cause a new 
beginner to mistake it for a polyphyllus calyx. Of poly- 
phyllus calyxes, there are still a great variety, from the 
poppy, in which it consists of but two leaves, which fall as 
soon as the flower begins to develope itself, to the artichoke, 
in which a number of strong leaflets are disposed one over 
another, and die only with the stem that supports them. A 
calyx is called proper, when it contains only one flower, as 
is mostly the case; or common, when it contains many florets, 
as they are termed, from the aggregate or compound head 
of them, which constitutes a compound flower. These 
generally have no proper calyx, but are separated by scales of 
a chafiy substance ; but in Scabioza, and a few other plants, 
each flower of the compound head is furnished with its 
proper calyx, and the whole head, with an inoolucrum 

The corolla is the inner envelope which surrounds the 
other parts of the flower, except the calyx, and is generally 
of a very delicate texture, and beautifully painted; which 
circumstance accounts for the earlier bottoists making this 
part the principle on which to found their respective 
systems, and for the regular idea of a flower still existing 
among all nations. A corolla is either monopetalous, united 
in one, or polypetalous, in several parts. 

The stamina are the thread-like bodies which are found in 
most flowers, supporting small heads, or bags, which open 
when they are come to maturity, and discharge a powdery 
substance called pollen. A stamen consists commonly of 
two parts, the thread-shaped body, or filament, and the head 
or anther; but the latter only is essential, and is sometimes 
found without the filament to elevate it. The anthers are 
the knob-shaped bodies which contain the fecundating dust, 
and are either sessile, or supported by filaments. They 
consist of a membraneous capsula, most commonly divided 
into two cells, in which is contained the pollen. When 
the stigma is in a proper state for impregnation, the 
anthers burst, by means of a longitudinal cleft, and the pollen 
is discharc^ed. The pollen is a subtle dust contained in the 
anther, which organ seems to be designated solely for its 
maturation, production and discharge. 

The stigma is a small columnar body, generally situated in 
the centre of the flower, and in bisexual flowers, surrounded 
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by the stamina. The ovary is the seed vessel in an incipient 
state, and forms the base of the pistillum. The style is a 
continuation of the ovary, in a more slender form, and serves 
to elevate the stigma, and, by its inflections in numerous 
instances, to adapt it the better to receive the pollen. 

When a flower is furnished with any appendage, or 
multiplication of any of its parts, beyond what it has in its 
true natural state, such flower is considered a vegetable 
monster. This circumstance is supposed to arise principally 
from an excess of nutriment, and hence it is termed luxu- 
riant. A double or full flower (flore pleno) is produced when 
not only all the stamens, but the pistil also, becomes corol- 
laceous: this is exemplified in Cheirdnthus and its natural 
allies, and in Ranuncuhis, Rdsa, &c. ; these rarely, with the ex* 
ception of R6sa, if ever, produce seed, the parts for that office 
being wholly transformed. An aggregate flower being 
composed of a number of florets closely set together (the 
flower of the common dandelion is a good example) , has more 
the resemblance of a luxuriant flower than any other natural 
flower has. Yours, &c., 

J. W. Russell. 

MoufU Jlubum, Cambridge^ Aug, 7, 1835. 



Art. Vlir. Successful TreatmerU of Oxalis ietraphyUa. By R. 

About the first of July, I planted in a pot, scarcely cover- 
ing them, the bulbs of this little flower, and watered them 
in a most profuse manner. Although, at the time of potting, 
there were no symptoms visible of renewed vegetation, yet, 
in three weeks, they had made strong and vigorous flower 
stems, finjer indeed than I had ever seen before. 

The bulbous Oxalidece are generally natives of tropical 
countries, and are described by travellers as forming a part 
of the hybemal glories of those regions. Their growth is 
therefore periodical and rapid. During the dry season, 
which is most of the year, they remain in the ground in a 
desiccated and dormant state; but no sooner do the winter 
rains commence, than the former parched surface of the 
ground is suddenly covered with these joyous and delicate 
harbingers of a cooler season. 

The Oxalis tetraphylla is a native of Mexico. Its roots are 
email scaly bulbs; leaves in fours; leaflets obcordate, emar- 
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ginate, with a beautiful dark purple line on each, forming an 
exact square on the entire leaf; scape simple, many flow- 
ered ; flowers violet colored. 

This species, with 0. Mauriti4na, are pretty CBstival plants 
for border cultivation, and might be used as edgings to ad- 
vantage, aflbrding a profusion of flowers during the summer. 
The bulbs increase rapidly; but being tender, must be taken 
up and kept dry, and from frost during winter. -^ 

jSaiem, July 2&th. 



Art. IX. On the Sowing of several Varieties of Flotcer Seeds, for 
the Purpose <f having them bloom much stronger and more profusely 
during the next Season. By the Conductors. 

As the season is now approaching in which much can be 
done towards beautifying the garden for the ensuing spring 
and summer, we would call the attention of our readers to 
the superior advantages to be gained by the immediate 
planting of several kinds of flower seeds, among which are 
some of the most showy and beautiful of which our gardens 
can boast. It is well known how much is gained by planting 
fruit and shrub seeds, and also many kinds of vegetables, 
in the fall of the year. With many sorts of flower seeds, 
equal advantages are derived, by pursuing nearly the same 
course of cultivation. Perhaps most of our readers have 
noticed what strength of growth, and what beautiful large 
flowers, many plants have, that are what is generally termed 
self'soum: but with double flowers, it generally happens, that 
they rarely if ever, when self-sown, come double the next 
season: the seeds should therefore be selected with grreat 
care, and placed away until wanted for sowing. The kinds 
which we think do well in this way are Callidpsis bicolor, 
Cl&rkia pulch^lla, pulchella var. &lba, and ^legans, larkspurs 
of all sorts, Eschscholtzia calif6rnica, cr6crea and can^scens, 
Ib^ris, am4ra, Coll6mia grandiflora and line'iris, Argem6ne 
mexickna, ochrolei!ica and Barclay^na, Amm6bium al^tum, 
Reseda odorata. Verbena Aubletia, Gilia capit^ta, and 
several others may be tried; but these are particularly 
named, as kinds which should invariably be planted in the 
autumn, to flower profusely and beautifully. 

About the latter part of September, or, if warm for the 
season, the middle of October, the places should be selected, 
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where it is intended to plant the seeds ; such as the Esch- 
scholtzia, and Argem6ne, should be sown where they are to 
remain the next season, as all the Papaverdcese are much 
injured by removal. The other kinds may be sown in beds 
or in the border. 

Make the ground fine and even, and sow the seeds in drills 
or small patches: upon the approach of frost, a small quantity 
of leaves, hay or straw should be thrown over the soil, to 
prevent the frost from penetrating too deep; as the seeds 
will vegetate sooner, and come forward more rapidly, than 
they would if this precaution was not taken: as early in the 
spring as possible, the covering should be removed, and 
when the young seedlings appear above the ground, they 
should be thinned out, and have a light hoeing: they will then 
grow strong, but not very fast, and will attain to a good 
height before those sown in the spring wiU be up; they may 
afterwards be treated as other annuals. There are many 
varieties which should be sown early this month, to flower 
in the parlor or green-house during winter, but we are 
obliged to omit any further remarks at this time. 



Art. X. Cli$nate The Jiiorue MuUicaulie and common WkUe 

Mulberry. "By William Kenrick, Nurseryman, Nonantum 
Hill, Newton. 

The silk-worms, and the plants whereon they most delight 
to feed, are the natives of China. These are the common 
white mulberry^ and the new mulberry, or Morus mnUicaulis. 
This last is also called, by way of excellence, the Chinese 
mulberry^ all being alike the natives of the same climate and 
country. 

The Morus multicaulis is a tree of uncommonly rapid a 
growth: the leaves are large and pendulous, their length in 
dry and arid soil being six inches, and their breadth eight; 
but in a rich and humid soil, their dimensions are far greater, 
extraordinary specimens having measured more than a foot 
in breadth, and fifteen inches in length. They are invari- 
ably curled or convex on their upper snrface: of a deep and 
beautiful shining green. A plant of the easiest culture by 
grafting, by layers, and by cuttings, but we are assured, by 
no other mode ; This being a variety. 

By these characteristics, the true Mdrus multicaulis is 
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distinguished, not only from the Daridolo mulberry^ but also 
from another variety, which has been mistaken for this, and 
which I saw growing at the place of Mr. Whitmarsh, in 
Northampton, the seeds of which came from China. At 
first sight, I concluded they were the MoreOiana or Dan^ 
doloy a new species^ from Padua, which, like these, has a 
large leaf, with a plain surface^ but on examination, I saw 
they differed as much from this as they differ from the true 
kind. 

Since the introduction of the Mdrus multicadlis to New 
England, which was not till 1830 or '31, this tree has had 
to contend, even in its very infancy, with two winters, such 
as were never before recorded in the memory of man, or in 
the annals of our country, — ^winters doubly severe, and with 
two-fold power to kill. Such destructive winters as these 
were none of ours, but the visitations of centuries, — the 
visitants of other countries, and climates, and latitudes, to 
which alone they properly belong, — ^the winters of Canada 
and of Lapland, of Russia and of Nova Zembla. 

The proper soil for the mulberry is rfry, sandy or stony ; on 
such soils, the leaves are less crude and watery, and of 
better quality, and the wood acquires a ligneous consistence, 
and fully matures in due season. And trees growing in such 
soils, and situated on the open plains, and on hills the most 
exposed to cold winds , are found to suffer least of all from 
the destructive frosts of autumn and of winter. 

I distinguish between trees growing in a state of nature, 
and those growing in a state of artificial culture. Beneath 
the shades of the forest, or of herbage, and in a state of nature, 
the growth of the young tree is indeed slow, but the young 
plant finishes its growth for the first year, and attains to a 
ligneous consistence, and the wood becomes mature, in due 
season ; while in a rich, humid, and highly cultivated soil, and 
protected situation, the growth of the young tree is pro- 
longed to a very late period, or until suddenly arrested by 
the frost; and the immature wood of a forced growth being 
tender, it requires, and more especially during the first mnter, 
that essentially necessary protection at the surface of the earth, 
which nature always provides, if left to herself. For it is 
an important and established fact, — ^that the destruction of 
delicate trees and plants by the winter, is caused by the 
alternate freezing and thawing of the earth at the surface, — 
that death commences at the surface, and the top dies as a 
consequence, — ^which a little grass or litter at the root will 
prevent. 

In Qur climate, and in a state of cultivation, the young seed- 
ling trees, of the plum, and cherry, and pear, and quince, 
and many other species, always require protection during 

VOL. I. — ^NO. IX. T T 
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the firet winter, though they may neTer require it after- 
wardB : all these, therefore, are either taken up in autumn 
and laid m, or otherwise secured; <h* they are protected at 
the root where they stand, by a slight covering at the 
surface. This is dso true of the loMie mulberry, which 
always requires protection during the first winter, and is 
equally true of the young plants of the Mirtu muUienuUiy so 
▼aluable, the layers oC but a single summer's growth which 
are separated in the autumn. 

Even some of the hardiest trees of the woods, of b, forced 
grcwtky require, in our climate, protection during the first 
winter, in a state of cultivation $o oppo$ed to naiure ; they 
find not, in a hi^dy cuUhakd and naked soily that essentially 
Accessary protection and shelter, of moss, or jpass, or leaves, 
which they always find in their own native forests. 

On the northern declivity of Nonantum Hill, and in the 
bleakest position, 1 left exposed, last autumn, the young trees 
of the Morus muliicautis; the tops with no protection; nature's 
covering of herbage, the only defence at the roots; thus 
situated, they have borne the winter well. 

During the present summer, at the mansicm of the Hon. 
J. F. Wiiigate,in Wigidsor, Maine, near the river Kennebec, 
and between the latitudes of 44"" and 45'', I saw the Mdrus 
multicaulis — young trees, which were planted near the 
summit of a vast and gently rising ground. Nature's cov- 
ering, of dried herbage, alone protected them a;fc the roots; 
the tope, exposed, had borne the extreme edd of last winter 
suffM^isinffly well. 

At Widpole, in New Hampshire, and at the farm of P. 
Mason, Esq., are the trees of tiie Mdrus multieadlis which 
have borne, unprotected and uBinjured, the rigors of the 
three last winters. 

I saw, ideo, during* this summer, at the residence of S. V. 
S. Wilder, Esq., in B(4ton, Mass., ist a cold a&dmeisl soil^Mid 
bleak and northerly exposition, the trees of the Mdrus multi- 
eaulis, which had, unprotected, borne the two last winters 
well. 

Also I saw, during July of the same summer, at Northamp<* 
ton, and at the place of Mr. Whitmarsh, the trees of thia 
same mulberry of four years old, which had also endured^ 
with no protection, the extreme severity of last winter. 

It is well worthy of remark, that in tibe immediate neigh* 
borhood of every place which I have named, except the first 
mentioned, the thermometer had descended from 30^ to 40"* 
below zero, during the coldest days of last winter; while m 
Mansfield, Connecticut, and elsewhere, even large trees of 
the comnnm tMH rniUberrvy have, during the last winter, 
suffered badly, or been loUed outright. 
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Mr. Ljrman, of Manchester, adjoining Hartford, in the 
same State, has cultivated the Moras multicaulis for four 
years, and has never protected them at all. On him, also, I 
called, during the present summer, where I saw the Mdrus 
multicaulis in a flourishing state, — ^plants of four or five years 
of age, uninjured in a naked and unprotected soil. He had, 
indeed, during last winter, lost many young trees of this mul- 
berry, Jorcti treesy of but a single summer^s growthy in a hare and 
unprotected eoil; these were all he had ever lost. This same 
winter which had destroyed these, and yet spared aU the 
Mbrus multicaulis of an older growth, and of former years, 
destroyed also to the root, a whole nursery of cherry trees, 
three years old, which stood l^eside them. 

Mr. Davenport, of Colerain, Mass., is an experienced 
cultivator of this tree : to him I have just written, but my 
letter has not yet found him. He is now in Connecticut, and 
has just stated to Mr. Bestor, that his M6rus multicaulis, 
unprotected, had endured the late severe winter uninjured, 
idl being planted in a suitable soil. Both alike commend 
soils of but moderate fertility, — ^a dry soil, on a friable 
subsoil, on moderate elevations and gentle declivities; these 
being the soils and situations whicfi all authors agree are 
most suitaHe for the mulberry from China. 

At Hartford, and at the Messrs. Comstocks, the trees are 
now growing which they purchased of Mr. Bestor; these 
had borne the last winter w«ll, though unprotected. These 
geiitlemea are the editors of the ^^ Silk Cultwriet ^ FarvMT^s 
MamuUy^^ and are the sources of intelligence; and their faith 
in this tree is firm and unwavering. See their excellent 
monthly periodical. William Kenrick. 

Mnantum SRU^ Mtstonj Aug. 20 j 1835. 

W« «re highly gratified ia preseiidiig our reedere irith a communiea- 
ti<m from our esteemed friend, Mr. Kenrick ; and we are still more grat* 
ified, that it is upon a subject which^ at the present moment, is engrossing 
public attention,— one not only of great importance to the hoiticulturist, 
as well as the agricuhurist,--one not only of vital interest to every indi- 
vidual, but one touching the prosperity, the resources, and the future 
happiness of our country. When we riew the rapid progress which the 
cultivation of the mulberry, the rearing of the silk-worm, and the man- 
ufacture of various silk goods, has made within a few years— or we 
miffht say within a few months— it must be apparent to every observer, 
and more particularly to all who have read and informed themselves 
upon the subject, that it will one dav, be one of the greatest sources of 
income to the agricultural potion of our country. That it has not pro- 
gressed more rapidly, is a matter of astonishment to us; yet, when we 
consider tibat it is only by diffusing correct and valuable information, 
that public attention can be awakened to a subject of great importanoe, 
and when we reflect that, in rerard to raising of the mulbenry and the 
rearing of 8ilk<^orais, ao little has been written, uatil lately, it may not 
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perhaps appear quite so slow in its advancement as would be naturally 
inferred. But the time has now come, when informationy and such, too, 
as is wanted, can be easily acquired, — information which we hope will 
dispel the opinion which many entertain, that the cultivation of the mul- 
berry, the rearing of silk-worms, and the manufacture of silk, is vision- 
al or problematical. << It is information," said a committee of the 
Massachusetts legislature, in a report made a few years since, on the 
expediency of encouraging the growth of the mulberry tree, and the 
culture of silk, *' which is the foundation of agriculture, as well as other 
arts." 

We have been led to these remarks, which we might extend to pages, 
though perhaps not immediately connected with the following olwerva- 
tions, from the zeal which we feel to diffuse all the knowledge in our 
power, upon this important subject : if it was in the province of our 
Magazine to treat upon agriculture, nothing would s;ive us more delight 
than the thought that we were advancing this very important branch of 
domestic industry. 

The above communication, by Mr. Kenrick, we hope will call more 
attention to the much discussed question, — whether the Chinese mul- 
berry will stand the rigors of our New England winters, so as to 
warrant its general cultivation. Within the past year, this has been 
under agitation, among the agricultural and other papers ; but no defi- 
nite conclusion, as yet, has been arrived at. Every year's experience 
will add to confirm or vanish the hope, that it may ultimately be exten- 
sively cultivated. 

The remarks by Mr. Kenrick, we infer, were, in part, called out by a par- 
agraph in our last (p. 310), stating, that in the vicmity of Hartford, where 
a large number of the Chinese mulberry are cultivated, they were mostly 
destroyed by the severity of the past winter : this information we receiv- 
ed from gentlemen on whom we could place the most implicit confidence 
in their statements ; and, as conductors of a work disseminated among a 
large number of individuals, in nearly every State, we thought it our 
duty to give publicity to the fact ; not that we would wish, in the least, 
to discourage the planting of this valuable variety, but that those who 
were about setting out mulberry orchards, and more particularly of the 
Chinese, would look into the subject, that, should their plantations be 
destroyed, they could not say they were not prepared for such a calam- 
ity. Far be it from us to retard, in any way, the general cultivation of 
this kind ; but we would have all interested know what may be pos- 
sibly expected, and to fuard themselves against any loss. 

It would not be possible for us, at this time, to go into an examination 
of the climate in various parts of our country. The facts brought for- 
ward by Mr. Kenrick, to prove the hardiness of the Chinese mulberry, 
have great weight, but not, in our mind, sufficient to change the opinion 
we have formed, — that this variety cannot be relied upon exclusively, in 
any of our States, Florida excepted. To substantiate this, without ex- 
tending our remarks to a great length, we will state a few facts. 

In speaking of the '< climate and soil of New England," Judge Com* 
stock, the editor of the Silk Culturist, says, " the white mulberry will 
fTow luxuriantly in all parts of the United States, and so far aa its foliage 
18 depended upon for the subsistence of the worm, the material advan- 
tages of all the States are equal. But with respect to the Chinese mul- 
berry, it cannot be cultivated in the Northern States without much 
additional labor and expense ^" and further, '' at the south, no extra care 
or precaution is indispensible to its propagation." This, however, does 
not agree with the statements of a correspondent in a previous number, 
dated from Georgia. From this we extract the following : " The Mi^rui 
dlba^ of white mulberry , seems as yet to be the only kmd to which we 
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ma^ look with a certain prospect of a crop. The M6ru8 inulticadlis, or 
Chinese mulberry, has been looked to with considerable interest, as 
being peculiarly adapted to the Southern States ; but I fear that fond 
anticipation is about to be blagted, from the fate which it has met with 
during the intense severity of last winter ;" and again he states, " there 
is one advantage which the Mdrus 41ba possesses over every other 
[kind], which I consider a matter of some importance, that is, the quan- 
titv oi fruit it produces, which is said to be fine food for hogs, and of 
which they are very fond." 

This is but one instance, at the south, that we have read of, though 
there may be others ; but it proves volumes that the Chinese variety 
cannot be depended upon, even as far south, and under the genial cli- 
mate of Georgia. We will suppose, for one moment, that an individual 
in Georgia had a million of silk-worm eggs, and that he depended upon 
the Chinese mulberry for food ; that they are placed away securely, 
until the time for hatching, in the ensuing spring. But, in our very 
uncertain climate, the hopes as well as the fortunes of the husbandman, 
are too often blasted. Secure as even the southerner may feel, unheed- 
ing any danger, it oAen comes, and when least expected, with the great- 
est force. The spring opens, but his plantation of trees show no signs 
of vegetation ; the eggs have hatched, but he has no food for the worms; 
his hopes of a rich harvest have vanished, and he gives up with despon- 
dency the growing of the mulberry, or the rearing of the silk-worm, 
turning his attention to something to which he is less liable to lose the 
earnings of his toil and labor : this will consequently induce others to 
do the same; and the effect will be to materially injure, if not to cause 
the total abandonment of this profitable pursuit. 

We might multiply cases where the effects of the cold have been the 
same; but, with the exception of one or two others, we shall close these 
remarks. Another correspondent in the Silk Culturist states as follows: 
" There appears to be no difference of opinion, with regard to the supe- 
rior utility, in every respect, of the Chinese over the Jtalian [or white 
mulberry], when climate is equally adapted to both; but there is so dc" 
tided a difference of opinion among those who have tried the culture of 
the Chinese tree in this State [Hartford], that the public must, for the 
present, remain in $ome doubt whether the certainty of its living through 
our winter is sufficiently established to warrant exclusive dependence 
upon it. One of my friends transplanted several thousand trees, and in 
three winters lost them aU^ although they were placed on differ^ kinds 
of soil J and in different em^osures. Another friend planted eight hun- 
dred, and lost all but one hundred and thirty ; and that one hundred and 
thirty I took and planted in different places, seventy-five in one spot, and 
the remaining fifty-five in another. The former ail died; of xhh latter, 
about one in jive lived, but were very much injured." 

Judge Buel states, in his most valuable agricultural work, apd one 
which should be in the hands of every real farmer, that " our experience 
compels us to say that its success [the Chinese variety], in the northern 
section of the State [New York], is at least doubtfuV^ 

We need not add to these, as in our mind, although we confess we 
have had no experience, the Chinese mulberry cannot, for the present, 
be relied upon. It was no more than this that we intimated in our last: 
that plantations should be made of the Chinese, wherever there is one 
of the common white, we most earnestly recommend; and we ardently 
hope that it will ultimately be acclimated; but, at the same time, we 
must express our doubts. To select a few individual trees, that have 
stood the severity of our winters, is not a fair comparison with a whole 
plantation; for it must not be expected that the same care will be taken 
of the many^ which would be naturally given to a few trees. As regards 
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tbe oommMi wbite mulberry, we hare no doabi but the youn|^ Medlinn 
are often injured ia Mvere winters^ but the proportion to the whole 
number frown ia so small, that it la not worth naming. If they had 
been hurt to any extent, we should not enumerate at least tvo miJliiwu 
of trees now growing in New England alone. 

The white mulberry is the kind grown by the Italians. We ibiow 
that it is perfMiu kmrdy in our climate ; we know that the silk-worms 
•at it freely; we know that the silk of the Italians is rich, beautiful and 
glossy; we know that it can be increased by thousands by the seed; we 
know that the trees make good hedges, and, when planted out at proper 
distances, if not wanted to feed the silk-worm, they afford the most 
durable timber for artisan purposes. Mr. Cobb, who agrees with us 
in our opinion, in his excellent Manual, stiUes, that *' eyery thing is use- 
ful in the mulbenr tree." 

We wonld, with Mr. Kenrick, recommend to every one interested in 
the cultivation of mulberry trees or the manufacture of silk, the Silk 
CuPturtst, published at Hartford. We have no hesitation in saying it is 
by fiur the best work published in the country. It originated where 
more is known in regard to the subject than in any other State; and its 
pages are enriched with excellent original commu|ncatfons from many 
individuals who have made the silk culture their study for several years. 

We shall be glad to receive any papers in regard to the Chinese nml- 
berry, and, if possible, will give them a full insertion. At a more favor- 
able time, we shall endeavor to extend these observutioDS, more partio- 
nlarly in regard to the climate of oar country. — Condt, 
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Fl&ricfdhirai and BMomcal Magatmes ; wiik smne Accmmi of Aote 
which U wndd he denrable to iwtrodnce into our Gardens. 

EdiBard$*$ BoUnucml Regisiery or Ornamental Flower Garden and 
Shrubbery. Each number containing eight fi^^ures of Plants and 
Shrubs. In monthly numbers, 4f. colored, St. plain. Edited by John 
Lindley, Ph. D., F. R. S., L. S., and G. S., Professor of Botany ia 
the University of London. 

Cwrii»*$ Botanical Ma^^ine^ or Flower Garden Displayed, containing 
eiglit plates. In moodily numbera, St. 61?. colored, Sf. plain. Edited 
by William Jackson Hooker, L. L. D., F. R. ▲., and L. S., Rq^ins 
Professor of Botany in the Univendty of Glasgow. 

DlCt)Tn.EDONOU8, PoLTPETALOUS PlANTS. 

XXXIL Tem8tromidce(£. 

Camellia jap6iiica, tar. Chandl^rii, is figured in Paxton's 
Magazine of Botany for May. The following remarks are 
appended: ^'The flowers, as will be 9een by our figure 
{one variegated, aad oae entirely red], are eubiect to sport 
a grealt deal, sometimes prodtiong flowers variegated, and 
very beautifd; at other times, of a rich plain red, without 
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any mark of white to be seen. The plant from which our 
drawing was taken, produced only one rariegated flower, 
which> happening to be the first, we sent it to the engra- 
ver ^s; but the remaining flowers opening all plain red, we 
were induced to add one of the red flowers." The same 
case occurred with a plant in a gentleman's collection in our 
vicinity, with this exception, — that, one season, the whole of 
the flowers on the plant were splendidly spotted and varie- 
gated, and the following year, all were red, without the least 
tinge of white. It will often happen, and the purchaser of 
rare plants must not be disappointed, if they do not prove to 
be the same the first or second season of their flowering, 
that they were bought for: sometimes owing to peculiar 
management^ and sometimes from other circumstances, they 
will not at first equal the expectations formed of their splendor. 

In our last, (p. 307,) we stated that seven new varieties 
had been raised in the garden of W. F. Campbell, Esq., 
M. P., Newhall, Lancashire. The fallowing description of 
them is given in the Floricultural Cabinet for May.. 

^^1. Camilliajapdnica^Ytur. AfuiIersdni,HETfnEBsoN'a hybrid. 
A seedling from the double striped; a large and very beau- 
tifully formed rose-colored flower, named in honor of the late 
Mr. Walter HENnERsow, who was gardener to W. F. 
Campbell, Esq. This flower gained the silver medal, 
awarded by the Caledonian Horticultural Society in May^ 
1834, for the best seedling camellia raised in Scotland. 

5. C. j., var. htteropitela^ alba. A seedling from Middle- 
masts^s blush. A very larffe vure ukUe flower, the form of 
its parent, but nearly double tne size. 

3. C. j., var. CampbilK, Campbell's hybrid. A seedling 
from Middlemast's blush. The flowers are very large, of a 
fine white, stripe<I and spotted witin pale red. A v«ry hand-* 
some and showy flower. 

4. C. j,^ vmiutum^ Lady Eleanor Campbell's hybrid. A 
seedling from Middlemast's blush. A moat beautiful red 
flower, the centre petals being occasionally mottled with 
white. 

6. C.j.,.^hMi«Kt, Miss Adelaide Campbell^s hybrid. A 
seedling from the red warattah. A splendid rose^eolored 
flower, after the form of the var. Chandl^rii. 

6. C. j\, var. JuHdniiy Miss Julia Campbell's hybrid. A 
seedling from Middlemast's Uush. A finely formed and very 
beautiful flower; the flowers are white, sometimes having a 
delicate red stripe up the centre of each petal. 

7. C.j,, var. hiterapitela rubra. A seedling from the red 
warattah. A very handsome flower, being far superior to 
the parent hind; it bkmned tiiis season (1836) for the firsi 
time. 
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8. C. j., var. CarstpelUdna^ Carswbll^s hybrid. A seed- 
ling from the semi-double red. A very fine, regular formed 
flower, of a deep-red color, beautifully striped with white." 

Two new varieties, named Camellia jap6nica, var, Allnutta 
&lba, and Allnutta superba, have been exhibited before the 
London Horticultural Society the past spring; they were 
raised by John AUnutt, Esq. 

XXXVIII. Saxifrdgea. 

SAXIFRAGA. 
ligulAtn. fFalL Fringe-leared laxifraf e ; a green-hoose plant ; frowing abont a foot in hHf ht ; 
llowera white, tinged with pink, appearing in January and Febroarjr. Propagated like the 
other species. Bot. Mag., t. 3406. 

A splendid species of the genus Saxifrkga, introduced from 
Nepal, by Dr. Wallich. It was anticipated that from that 
country it would stand the winters of Britain ; but " the 
great fickleness of our climate, at the early season of its blos- 
soming, (January and February) render it desirable that it 
should be treated as a hardy green-house plant, or the in- 
mate of a cool frame." {Bot. Mag,^ May). Perhaps it would 
stand our winters unprotected. Several of the Nepal plants, 
among which are some of the potentillas, will not live 
through the winter in the English gardens, although they 
will in ours unprotected: this is owing to the humidity of 
their climate, and the extreme moisture of the soil. We 
have no doubt but this species would live through our 
winters. 

XL VII. OnagrdrecR. 

Fuchsia ^lobdsa is figured in Paxton's Magazine of Botany 
for May. It is a splendid species. All the fuchias flower 
well, if planted out in the open border. We have seen this 
species superbly in bloom at Belmont Place, Watertown, the 
residence of J. P. Gushing, Esq. 

LXXVII. Legumindseiz. 
ACACIA. • 

pr^nsans. Lowe. Prickly feathered Acacia ; a green-house climbing shnib ; flowers red and 
yellow. Propagated like the other species. Bot. Mag., t. 3408. 

'^A most elegant and lovely shrub; but a dangerous 
neighbor to other plants within its reach, and requiring much 
space for its display." This is stated in the description to be 
an extremely interesting plant; the foliage is a bright green, 
feathery and graceful. The flowers, according to the plate, 
appear in dense terminal panicles, of a globular shape, at 
first of a purplish red, and, as they open, the bright yellow 
stamens form a beautiful contrast with the other red parts. 
" The native country of this acacia must remain uncertain: a 
single tree of it has long existed in the garden of the Valle, 
near Funchal; but I can learn nothing of the exact date of 
its introduction or of its origin." {Bot. Mag,^ May.) 
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OEOBU8. 

atropurpAreiu Detf, Dark purple Oroboi. A kardy, pereniiia] plant j color oftke llowen 
dark purple ; flowering in May ; cultivated, we preaume, by leeda } a native of Altera. 
Bot. Reg., t. 1763. 

This is the handsomest of all the species of the[0robu8 we 
have seen figured : several of them are not Vorth cul- 
tivating. The flowers are disposed in dense racemes, on 
axillary peduncles, and number from twenty to thirty florets. 
It is "a native of wild places near Algiers, where it was 
first noticed by Desfontaines." The drawing was made 
from plants growing in the London Horticultural Society^s 
garden at Chiswick. {Bot. Reg. May.) 

ANTHYLLIS. 
WebbiAna ffook, Roae-colored kidney-Tetch. A hardy perennial, growing abont a foot In 
height ; color of the dowera roay red j flowering in the anmnier ; a native of Teneriflb. Bweet^a 
Fl. Card., t. 292. 

A pretty plant, but, like the Orobuses, rather a botdnical 
than a floricultural gem. This species is a native of the 
Peak of Teneriffe, and was introduced to the English gar- 
dens *' three years ago, by Mr. Webb, after whom the species 
has been named." It is interesting on one account, as it 
will ''thrive in dry, light, sandy soil, and is well suited to 
ornament rock work." (Sweet^s Fl. Gard., June.) 

XCVI. Rhamnem. 

CEANOTHUS. 
astkrena Asnre-flowered Ceanothns \ a green-houte plant, growing six to ten Ibet high ; flow- 
era amre bloej propagated by cuttingi of the young wood; introduced in 1818. Pax. Mag. 
Hot., t. 74. 

" Scarcely any of the species of the genus are worth cul- 
tivating, where a selection for beauty are wanted. The 
present subject, however, is an exception : though the flow- 
ers are small, the figure of the plant, when well grown, is 
graceful, and the panicles of flowers are beautiful." (Pax. 
Mag. Bot. J May.) 

CXXIV. Tropmdkx. 

TVopmolum peregrinum. We saw this flowering at Mr. 
Buist's, Philadelpnia, and mentioned it at page 204, as T. 
pentaphyllum. We did not observe the error until too late 
for correctipn : T. peregrinum is botanically distinct from 
T. pentaphyllum, which is now Chymocirpus pentaphyllus, 
as made the type of a new genus by Mr. D. Don. The 
flower bears but little resemblance to T. peregrinum. We 
have now before us P. pentaphyllum in flower : is one of the 
most singular, as well as one of the most delicate climbers 
we have ever seen. The specimens are from the garden 
of the Misses Sumner, Dorchester, who successfully cmtivate 
a choice collection of flowers. 

VOL. I. — mo. IX. u u 
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CLVII. Beganidcem. 

BEGONIA. 
petaloldM Lindl. Petaled Bcfonis. A itore plant *, llowen rosy red and white; introdneed 
in 1836. BoL R^., U 1767. 

" A pretty little species," though the genus is not much 
appreciated by our amateurs and gardeners. " One of the 
prettiest things in the garden of Schonbrun, is a Begonia 
house, filled with this genus, and ferns growing upon de- 
cayed wood and old tan." The flowers are small, on long 
peduncles, in number two or three, elevated above the 
foliage. This species is " peculiarly instructive" to bota- 
nists, as it confirms the true character of the order Begoni- 
koead. {BoU Mag.j May.) 

DrCOTTLEDONOUS, MoNOPETALOUS PlANTS. 

CLXX. Ericdcem. 

RHODODENDRON, 
nadifldrum ; var. eadminm D. Don. Choice Roaebay ) a hardy a vw grecn ahrub ; flowan 
crimson, with dark apota } appearing in May ^ propagailed like the other rarietlea. Bweet^a FL 
Card., t. 291. 

Another magnificent hybrid, between our native Rhodo- 
dendron (Azklea), nudiflorum var. coccinea m^jor, and the 
R. arbdreum, the former fertilized with the latter, raised by 
that most successful cultivator, Mr. William Smith, now at 
Norbiton Common, near Kingston. Mr. Smith has enriched 
our gardens with hybrids of the Rhododendron, which sur- 
pass in splendor any of our indigenous species. The present 
plant must be a very desirable variety : with all the 
hardness of the nudifldra, it combines the brilliancy of the 
flower of R. arbdreum. The foliage is evergreen ; the 
flowers are disposed in corymbs, from ten to twelve in each ; 
easily increased by layers. {Swut^s FL Gard.^ June.) 

Azalea indica hybrida (raised from seeds of A. phosnicea, 
impregnated with A. ledifolia,) has been raised by the 
Messrs. Young, of the Epsom Nursery, and exhibited at the 
London Horticultural Society. 

CLXXI. Epacridem. 

EPACRI8. 

impr6na ZAbilL Foreolated Epacria. A green-hooe ahrub; flowera, roae-eolored ; appear- 
ing in February and March \ propagated by cuttinga} introduced In 1825. .Bot. Mag., t. 3407. 

A graceful species, of the lovely genus Ep&cris: the E. 
grandifl6ra is well known as one of the most elegant green- 
house shrubs we possess. E. impr^ssa is scarcely less inter- 
esting: the flowers are of a deep rich rosy-pink color, grace- 
fully pendulous, and disposed in terminal spikes. The leaves 
are more scattered, narrower, of a deeper green, than E. 
grandifldra, and end in a sharp, almost spinous point. It is 
a native of the south coast of New Holland, and of Van 
Dieman's Land, and was introduced by the Messrs. Mackay, 
of Clapton. (£o^ Jlfei;., May.) 
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CXCI. Caprifolidcea. 

0APRIFOLIX7M. 
hiipidalam Lindi, Briftly Honeyradde ; a hardy shrub ; grovn from two to three Ihet high ; 
flowering In July ; color of the flowen roey ; a natlre of north-west America. Bot. Reg*» 
1. 1761. 

This is another of the rare and beautiful shrubs, discovered 
by the lamented Douglas, in the woods of north-west 
America. It is a desirable addition to the honeysuckles, 
from all of which it differs, and is without scarcely any 
fragrance. " It will not readily grow more than two or three 
feet hiffh," and prefers lying prostrate to twining round 
other plants. In the English gardens, ^4n common 'soil, it 
can scarcely be kept alive; but in peat, and loam, it grows ' 
as readily as any other hardy American plant." The flowers 
are terminal, in glomerate heads, from seven to ten each; 
the leaves are cordate, ovate, nearly sessile, glaucous under- 
neath; but of a bright green on the surface. The drawing 
was made from a plant growing in the Horticultural Society's 
garden at Chiswick. {Bot. Reg, May). 

CXCV. •isclepiddece. 

PRT8IANTHV8; 

ilbens Martnu. White Bladderbloom •, a climbing green-house plant ; flowen white } proi»- 
gated by cuttings ; a native of Mexico. Bot. Reg. 1. 17£8. 

A handsome species of this scarcely known genus, with 
our gardeners: the plant is a rapid climber, with opposite, 
cordate, acute leaves ; flowers campaulate, in cymes, of two 
or three each, which appear singly at every joint; color 
white, with lines of pink; " easily propagated by cuttings." 
{Bot. Reg., May). 

CCXIV. JlcantUceoe. 

OOLDFUBSIA. (In honor of Dr Golfliss, Prof, of Nat. Hist, at Bonn, oA the Rhine), 
aaisophylla Wees, Unequal-leaTed Ooldfbssia. A store plant; growing two Ibet high: 
flowers purplish-blue, veined with pale marks of the same color ; appeturing in spring and 
summer ; a native of Silhet, in India. Bot. Mag., t. 3404. 

Nearly allied to some of the species of Ru^llia, to which 
genus it was referred by Dr. Wallich, through whom it was 
introduced to European gardens. The leaves are oblong, 
cordate-acuminate, and serrated ; the flowers mostly solitary, 
on axillary pedimcles which are partially " concealed by the 
distichous foliage ;" a very desirable plant. {Bot. Mag. May.) 

CCXXI. Labidtem. 

CHItODlA. 
■cutellariokdes Broum. Seutellaria-like Chilodia. A green-house shrub; |rowiBg two or 
three feet high } flowers, violet blue, appearing at various seasons; introduced in 18S8) a 
native of New South Wales. Bot. Mag., t. 3405. 

This is stated by Dr. Hooker, as ^^ an interesting acqui- 
sition to our [green-house] collections." It is a shrub with 
numerous upnght slender branches, which are opposite ; 
leaves opposite linear-lanceolate, acute, dark green above 
and whitish underneath; flowers solitary on short axillary 
peduncles ; the flowers of this species are somewhat like the 
Scutellaria vulgaris, from which it takes its name. {Bot. 
Mag. J May). 
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MONOCOTTLEDONOUS PlANTS. 

CCXXVIX. Irideoi, 

GLADIOLUS, 
natal^iuia (O. ptitttclniu Hooker^ in Bot. Mag., t. 3032 } G. paittacknua Idndley^ 1b BoU 
Rcfiater, 1. 1442). Natal GladJolua. A hardy bulbous plant, growing three feet high ; flow- 
era yellow, apotted, atriped, and ahaded with rermillion and green ; appearing in Auguat 
and September*, introduced.in 1890 to Britain, and about 1832 to thia country } propagated 
by oflhetta in rich, aandy loam. 8weet*8 Flow. Gard., 231. 

We have figured this splendid species at page 54, accom- 
panied with a valuable communicHtion on its management, 
from Mr. Sweetser. We notice it now to make known 
more particularly its native place, and the better under- 
standing of its specific name. It is stated to be ^^ a native of 
the banks of Natal river, which falls into the Indian ocean 
in about 29'' 3(X south latitude, and which constitutes the 
northern boundary of a country (now forming part of the 
Cape colony) of the same name, on the south-east coast of 
Cafiraria, and so called by the Portuguese navigators, who 
discovered it on Christmas day [the birth or natal day of 
Christ], in the year 1498." {Sweet's Flow. Gard., April.) 



A&T. XII. CaJU at Garderu and Nurseries, 

We have made our calls, during the last month, at several places, and 
hare been highly ff ratified to find a much increased taste in horticulture 
and floriculture. Improvements and alterations are being made, evi- 
dently evincing the rapid progress of this pursuit. 

Mount Monataquot, Braintree — Farm of B. V. French, Esq. — Jh^. 
I4th. — It is with great pleasure that we are enabled to present our 
readers with a' few remarks on the farm of Mr. French : he is well 
known among our horticultural friends as an ardent admirer of good 
fruits; and he has been at much expense and trouble, to collect together 
all the finest kinds that are to be found in the numerous catalogues of 
our nurserymen. But part of them have as yet borne but little fruit, they 
havinff mostly been planted within the past five or six years. Mr. 
Frencn's farm contains about sixty acres. It is situated on the Monat- 
aquot river, near the centre of this ancient town, and commands a beau- 
titul view of the surrounding country. The house stands upon the 
highest part of the ground, called Mount Monataquot, and opposite to 
this the river, from the erection of a dam below, is widened, so as to give 
a much more interesting eflfect to the scenery. Between the house and the 
river, and on the gentle southern declivity, is situated one of Mr. French's 
orchards. The soil on the greater part of the farm, is of a strong, loamy 
nature, rather free from stones, and is well adapted to the growth of 
most kinds of fruit trees, particularly the pear and apple. In the garden 
attached to, and in the rear of, the house, are planted several fine vari- 
eties of pears ; and among others in full bearing, we noticed the Seckel, 
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ciushing, Wilkinson, &c. Passing through this garden, Mr. French 
pointed out to us three or four trees, in the centre of several rows, whicli 
were in a sickly state, and which was caused bv the severe winter of 
lS3d: the others were not injured in the least: the cause he ascribes to 
the situation of the land, which is rather springy; and being a little lower 
than the other part of the orchard, all the water from the adjacent higher 
ground flowed directly through this. Being thus contiuunlly inundated 
with water, the effects of the frost were doubly severe. This shows the 
importance of planting orchards on a good and porous subsoil. It i9 
almost impossible to guard against the cold of some of our winters unless 
this 'is attended to. In another part of the farm^ and at scrme distance 
from the house, Mr. French has an orchard of six acres, planted with 
apple and pear trees, not but a few of which, are, however, in bearing. 
They were set out in the spring of 1331, and look uncommcmly strong and 
yifforous. The trees are dug round three times every season, and in the fall 
or the year, they each receive a barrow full of manure. We noticed in 
bearing, amon^ the apples, the red and 'white Astracan, Alexander, 
Downton pippm, Jericho, Kibston pippin, and several others. The 
red and white Astracan are beautiful, and are line varieties: of pears ia 
bearing, there was but very few. Many of the kinds will prove syno- 
nymous, and several have been obtained under wron^f names; on other 
parts of the farm, there are several kinds of pears in bearing, but we 
were deprived of the opportunity of obtaining their names : several are 
new and superior sorts. We hope, at another time, to give a more 
detailed account, of this, as well as some other farms, where there are 
fine 'Collections of fruit trees. 

Hawthorn Grove, Dorchester — M. P, Wilder, Esa, — .^iig*. 20. — ^We 
have but just had time to walk hastily through Mr. Wilder's grounds. 
The dahlias are now making a magnificent display : they have lowered 
uncommonly well with Mr. Wilder, this season : last, they flowered very 
indifferently : the cause of this is not easily accounted for: they were 
jilaced in the same situations last year that they were this, and v^ere 
otherwise treated in the same manner. We cannot ourselves, solve the 
reason why dahlias flower so abundantly in some gardens, and so poorly 
in others: some of the new kinds which have flowered this season, and 
which are beautiful, are Goldfinch, red and yellow striped. Queen 
Sheba, rosv, with tinted edge of a darker red. Countess de Ponza, white, 
yellow, and lilac, excellent shape, and very superb flower; Granta, dark 
claret, Gordon's Lady Granville, dove color, &c. &c. Mr. Wilder has 
a plant of the striped Housainee melon, which now has on a fruit eight 
or ten inches in length ; we hope he will succeed in ripening it; of all 
the Persian melons, this is said to be the fijiest. The camellias look in 
fine health. 

Broomley Vale, Roxbury — Hon. John Lotoell, — This place is too well 
known to most of our readers, to need any description from us : it is one 
of the oldest, as well as one of the finest in our vicinity. The labors of 
Mr. Lowell have long been appreciated by the agricultural portion of 
our community, and his devotion to the pursuit of horticulture has 
been no less constant, nor less valued by the lovers of this science. It is 
to him that we are indebted for the introduction of many of our most 
esteemed fruits; and through his exertions they have been widely and 
extensively disseminated. Had the study of agriculture and horticulture, 
in all its branches, been as zealously pursued by many individuals, its 
progress and improvement would have been surprisingly great. 

In Mr. Lowell's grapery, there is a ^e crop of fruit: the bunches are 
not of that monstrous size, which many growers oAen try to produce, 
regardless of flavor or color, but are handsomely shaped, and probably 
the average weight of the whole, will be greater than iif the clusters were 
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large, and few in number. Mr. Lowell prefers flavor and quality, rather 
than size and beauty. We have too oflen expressed our opinion, of the 
practice of overbearing all kinds of fruit trees, vines, &c., to need 
repetition at this time; and we are happy, that, in this respect, we coin- 
cide with the opinion of so experienced a cultivator. Mr. Lowell stated 
to us, that he never failed to have a food crop. In the green-house, Mr. 
Lowell is trying the experiment, of inarching off the young wood ef 
camellias, as practised by the £nglish gardeners: we have no doubt of 
his success. He pointecl out to us an inarching of the young wood of 
two grape vines, which was made this spring; : it had made a strong 
growth six or eight feet in length, and is ripening finely. We here 
observed an extremely vigorous plant of the Ipomeea insignis, in beau- 
tiful bloom: it was received from the Hon. and Rev. Wm. Herbert. 
From the axil of every leaf arises a panicle of flowers, from one to three 
of which are open every morning, but close at noon; they are of a 
rich, purplish red. Zephry4nthes rdsea (formerly Amaryllis ) was flow- 
ering profusely. In the hot-house, AscUpias curassavica, Gloxinia 
8pec]6sa, and a plant of Cyrtinthus obliqoa, with a spathe of flowera 
two feet high, were elegantly in bloom. Mr. Lowell showed us plants 
of Gloxinia maculita, which he has not yet flowered. In a pit m this 
department, there are some fine healthy looking pine-apple plants : they 
are abf>ut of the right size, for a succession pit. We are anxious to see 
this " king of fruits " extensively grown in gentlemen's gardens, in this 
vicinity. 

In the garden, we observed some rare specimens of various plants : 
C&nna speci6sa, turned out in the border tront of the green-house, has 
made shoots ten feet high, producing terminal spikes of flowers, which 
have a gorgeous appearance; Gomphoc&rpus arbor^scens, one of the 
Asclepikdese upwarcu of ten feet high, and covered with bunches of 
eleffant white flowers; a species of Cassia (supposed bicapsul^is), with 
brifltant yellow flowers, made a showy appearance. We also saw a fine 
plant of Poinsikna pulch^rrima (pride of Barbadoes), which was raised 
from seed last season: it has not yet bloomed; the foliage is charmingly 
^ceful, and the flower is said to be grand. Erythrina picta has been 
m flower nearly all summer: its spikes of coral-colored blossoms, are the 
showiest ornaments of the garden : we are astonished that this, together 
with Crista-g&lli, and herbScea, a South Carolina species, is not oftener 
found in our collections. 

There were many other thingli deserving of mention; but we omit 
them till another opportunity. One plant, however, we would not for- 
get : this is the Nelumbium specidsum, that famous lily of the oriental 
waters. Mr. Lowell informed us that he had sowed some of the seed for 
I several successive years, and had as successively lost the plants. This 

. year, he has been more successful; so much so, that we have no doubt 
out that those who have long wished for a sight of this Egyptian beauty, 
will soon be gratified. The plant is now in a large tub, and has thrown 
up leaves, with stems three feet in height: these are worth seeing, of 
themselves, without the flower. The plant is growing vigorously, and 
we should not wonder if it flowered in the course of the fall. Mr. Low- 
ell is not certain whether it is the white or blush variety, having receiv- 
ed seeds from Dr. Wallich, of both. The white has not yet flowered in 
Britain. 

Brooklyn — Hon. T. H. Perkins, — This place is in high keeping: we 
never saw the grapes and peaches in the houses look better. The crop 
is very large, and the fruit is well colored, and of excellent flavor. Mr. 
Cowan has completely routed all the insects, and the vines and peaches 
present one mass of green, healthy and luxuriant foliage. The grapes 
in the green-house have been mostly cut; as have also those in one of 
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the old forcing houses. Those in the compartment heated by Perkins's 
hot water system,* are ripeninff finely, and acquiring a good color. We 
were astonished, when' mr. Cowan assured us that he cut away (Aree 
bunches out of four, and that the whole number, thus thinned out, 
amounted to upwards of three thousand clusters. This accounts for his 
fine crop, and the excellent size of the fruit: by such judicious manage- 
ment, there is no fear of plenty of fruit every season. None of the 
peaches are yet ripe in the new range. In the old forcing houses, some 
of the trees are literally loaded, too much so, we think, for the strength 
of the trees. We tasted some of the fruit, and found it to be of excellent 
flavor, particularly the Broomfield and Murray's* nectarines: the former 
is a showy and beautiful kind. We think we never have eaten forced 
peaches so well ripened. Mr. Cowan had been thinning away the 
leaves, to let the sun to the fruit. 

In the garden, the annual and other flowers are blooming profusely. 
The dahlias do not flourish very well: they have that pecuhar appear- 
ance which most of them do that have come under our observation ; a 
few very fine flowers were open. We anticipated a walk through the 
grounds, but were prevented, from the lateness of the afternoon. 

Country Residence of T. Lee, Esq, — This beautiful place is situated 
near Jamaica Pond, and is nearlv thirty acres in extent. The lawn of 
several acres, in front of the house, is the finest we have ever seen. 
Mr. Lee is a great lover of our indigenous trees, shrubs and plants, and 
has collected together a great number of species and varieties. We 
believe that he makes it a point to plant nothing upon his place, but 
what is perfctly hardy, or is likely to become so. The past spring, he 
has set out, in difierent parts of the ground, and in various exposures, a 
large number of single red camellias, Arbil^tus Un^do, Rhododendron 
p6nticum, £nglish laurel, &.C., with the anticipation that they can be 
made to endure our climate. We are glad Che experiment is to be tried, 
and if it will succeed at all, it will jn the favorable locations on Mr. Lee's 
place. Each side of the avenue, from the road up to the house, he has 
set out various kinds of plants, intermixed together: on the side next the 
lawn, K^rria jap6nica, Scotch and other roses, for nearly a hundred feet; 
the object being to form a sort of hedge : these are set in double rows, on 
a banking which rises three or four feet from the avenue, up to a level 
with the lawn : they are all growing vigorously. In a p^tch on the lawn, 
Ascl^pias tuber6sa is finely m flower; the roots are apt to get thrown out 
of the ^uud by the frost. £schsch61tzia calif6mica here flourishes in 
perfection: the soil just suits the habit of the plant: Lupins also ffrow 
well, as do, in fact, all the Columbia river plants: Lupinus mutabilis 
grows three to four feet high, with spikes of its beautiful changeable 
flower, six inches in length. Mr. Lee has a strong plant of the pretty 
and graceful Cheldne barbkta, in full bloom; Calendrinia grandifldra 
with its velvety foliage and rosy flowers, grows well, but does not flower 
abundantly. 

On Mr. Lee's place are some of the finest specimens of our indigenous 
forest trees: oaks, beeches, ashes, dLc; of shrubs, the En6nymus ameri- 
c&nus, Hamam^lis virginica, hibiscuses, Laiirus benzoin, &c. In 
one part of the f^rounds, a large patch of Gerftrdia pediculkria, and in 
another, 6. quercif51ia, is allowed to grow, in all its native luxuriance. 
The flowers of this genus are very fugitive, but the number, and their 
beauty, repay this loss. The rhododendrons are budded full, and prom- 
ise a ^ooa bloom another season. We have named but half of the 
attractions of this place, and shall improve a future opportunity to con- 
tinue our remarks. 
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REVIEWS. 

Art. I. The Gardener^s Magazine and Register of Rural and 
Domestic Improvements. In Monthly Numbers. 8vo., Is. 6d. 
No. XLII, for May. 

The first paper in the present number is entitled, " Obser- 
vations on the Gardening of Belgium, with incidental Re- 
marks on its rural and domestic Economy, &c. &c." By John 
Madison, Esq. 

*' Perhaps there are few people, except the English, that have a 
greater taste for horticulture than the Belgians ; but then it is practised 
on quite different principles in the two countries ; for where, in Eng- 
land, a new plant would be worth five guineas, in Belgium, the gardener 
would have ailficuley in regaining the money he had spent in raising it, 
unless he were enabled to multiply it exceedingly ; and even then, he 
would find so mun^ competitors, that he would be obliged to take out the 
greater part of his gain In other plants which would be given him in 
exchange. Almost every one has something to do with plants ; and 
every one, therefore, is unwilling to pay money for new plants, knowing 
that in his oWn collection, he has also plants which others want, and 
that thus he can always exchange. In the town of Ghent itself, there 
are 3021 plant-houses, and in its immediate vicinity, 67." 

The state of horticulture in Belgium seems very similar 
to that in this country, with the exception, that the taste 
for the pursuit, with us, is not near so general. Considering 
the length of time, however, which horticulture may be 
said to have existed as an art in this country, the exception 
will be somewhat lessened. The value of a new plant, 
which in England is worth a guinea, will here bring com- 
paratively nothing, unless it be some favorite one, and it 
becomes the fashion to cultivate it ; and the professed 
gardener or nurseryman, who spares no expense, to introduce 
those that are really new and deserving of general cultiva- 
tion, is often compelled to discard them entirely from his 
collection, or offer them at a price which, if dozens were 
sold, would not half remunerate him for the time spent in 
propagating them. This arises, we believe, in part, from 
a system of exchanges similar to that mentioned in the 
above extract. That horticulture will ever arrive to that 
state of perfection, in this country, to which every lover of 
the art must sincerely wish, is rather doubtful. There is 
nothing to stimulate individuals to exertion ; nothing to 
induce them to invest a capital sufficient to pursue the trade 
of the nurseryman with advanta^-e ; nothing to infuse that 
zeal among them, without which it is almost impossible to 
disseminate that taste, which is the first step to horticultural 
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advancement ; but we anticipate a better state of things. 
The more general erection of green-houses will excite a 
desire for plants, and we hope the nurseryman will reap 
the benefit of such improvements. The writer says : 

'* Camellias are a tribe of plants which are grown almost to infinity in 
Ghent and its neighborhood. They are the fashion ; and this is, here, 
quite a sufficient apology for the immense numbers that are to be met 
with, h is very amusmg to hear the gardeners and amateurs boasting 
to each other of their two hundred or three hundred varieties of this 
plant." 

*' Pelargoniums are another tribe of plants which the Ghent gardeners 
and amateurs cannot succeed in flowering to perfection; but then, at 
times, the fashion fluctuates respecting them ; and this, to the Belgians, 
as well as to their French neighbors, is a sufficient inducement to discard 
from their collections the handsomest plant in existence. In fact, they 
place their pelargoniums much too close together; and yet, in the flow- 
ering season, are astonished to find that they are drawn up like sticks, 
and will seldom produce more than one set of flowers in a season; 
whereas all successful growers of this beautiful tribe of plants in Eng- 
land are aware that, with proper management, and with little pains, the 
pelargonium may be made to flower from April to August." 

Dahlias, the Belgic gardeners do not understand the man- 
agement of: they grow as high as eighteen feet. 

** In the town, I do not think it possible for dahlias to be flowered in 
perfection, the earth being too much worn out, as well as too rich, light 
and spongy; but the amateurs in the country have much improved 
lately in growing this handsome tribe of plants. If the fashion for them 
could be kept up, and the country ^^entlemen could be persuaded to paj 
a handsome price for their plants, and to be a little more select in their 
choice, I have but little doubt that dahlias might be grown quite as weU 
in Belgium as they are in England." 

The Belgians have almost given up the cultivation of the 
azalea: *^ a few years back, they were the mode, and thou- 
sands were in flower at one time, in gardens where, at pres- 
ent, you would find but few if any at all." The Ghent 
gardeners have raised several of the most beautiful kinds, 
among which are the A. Morterii, and Ne plus ultra; 
but they have neglected them entirely. The Orchides are 
just now in fashion, and they cultivate them very suc- 
cessfully. 

The state of villa or country gardens is thus given : 

^' The country houses of the gentry are foV the most part spacious and 
airy; but, as the family scarcely ever inhabits them during the winter 
months (from October to May), their gardens and pleasure grounds, 
during that period, are much neglected ; and, with the exception of the 
vegetable sarden, nothing can be more slovenly kept. Scarcely an 
evergreen is visible, with the exception of the pine and fir tribe ; and 
rhododendrons, laurels, laurustinuses, and arbutus, are, from the sever- 
ity of the winters, very scarce: and the lawns, which, in summer, are 
grazed by cows, instead of oeing regularly mown, present the roost 
untidy and neglected appearance imaginable. The walks, instead of 
being gravellea, are covered with sand; which, with the want of box 
oclging, give the garden a very anflnished appearance. True it is, that 
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the beds and compartments of flowers are sometimes enclosed with a 
kind of border composed of flat sandy-colored oblong tiles, to prevent 
the earth from being washed into the walks; but which, at a distance, is 
scarcely seen, being nearly of the same color as the walk itself. This 
kind of edging in a kitchen garden, or in a nurseryman's grounds, might 
do vetj well; but, in a gentleman's pleasure-ground or flower-garden, 
18, to my taste, quite out of place." 

Pine-apples, melons and grapes are fprown generally ; the 
two latter very successfully. Standard pears do not do well, 
as the soil is too sandy. Apples do not thrive at all in the 
lower part of the town of Ghent. Peaches are not " nearly" 
BO fine flavored as in England. The Belgians must have a 
very unfavorable climate, if such is the fact : the English 
peaches are almost flavorless ; what qualities must the 
fruit of the Ghent gardeners possess ? The trees are never 
pruned before the month of April : they are then all white- 
washed, to kill the insects ; "so convinced," says the writer, 
" now am I, of the utility of an annual whitewashing to my 
trees, that I practise it upon a collection of Lancashire goose- 
berries, immediately after I have them pruned, in i ebru- 
ary." Cherries produce abundantly: the trees are propa- 

SLted by grafting en fente in the month of April or end of 
arch, and throw out but little gum. The composition 
made use of, to prevent gumming, is the following : 

''This composition consists of pitch, rosin, and bee's-wax, in nearly 
equal quantities, boiled over a fire, and, when liquid, applied to cover 
the place where the graft w^as made. This keeps out the rain, stops 
bleeding. of the tree, and gives way very gently as the shoot increases: 
it is by far the neatest grafting composition I know." 

Plums, apricots, currants, &c., produce plentifully: the soil 
is too dry for gooseberries, and the sun too hot. The vege- 
tables of Belgium are generally good: asparagus is very supe- 
rior, and holds the first rank: it can be eaten within a quar- 
ter of an inch of the end. Brussels sprouts are considered 
the next best: they are truly a delicious vegetable, and we 
extract the following, with the hope that it will induce all 
who are fond of the cabbage tribe, to cultivate it. 

" The plant here grows to about 3 feet or 4 feet in height, and is cover- 
ed from top to bottom with its little round sprouts, which, when touched 
by the frost, have a slight taste of marrow. Sown in February, they can 
be eaten in September; but those sown about the 22d of March, I consider 
to be the best, as they come into eating just aAer the first November 
frosts, and last till the March following. Brussels sprouts ought never 
to be eaten before the plant is touched by the frosty and in this it resem- 
bles the savoy, which also grows here very fine in the winter: but I am 
inclined to think the Brussels sprouts much the hardier of the two. 
Brussels sprouts have supported, in my garden, without injury, more 
than 10^ of frost, by Reaumur's thermometer." 

Celery is remarkably good, considering the light soil. Peas 
and beans are also fine. Potatoes are poor, owing to the 
sandy soil. Turnips are rather small. Cos Lettuces do no 
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better with the Ghent gardeners than they do with us: they 
all run up to seed. Cauliflowers and broccolis also fail in the 
sandy soil. This article contains many important facts, and 
is just such a one as should enrich a Magazine. We have 
endeavored to extract such as will be the most useful to our 
readers. 

Article II is a notice of the state of gardening in part of 
France, made during an excursion through the country, by 
Mr. G. Charlwood, seedsman. Mr. Charlwood is well known 
as a gentleman of much intelligence, and any thing from his 
pen is generally read with interest. The present article is 
confined to an account of the markets at Paris, the nurseries, 
private gardens, &c. He gives the following account of the 
flower market: 

*' The large market for the distant country growers is called la Marehk 
des Innoeensj the exterior line of which is also completely built on, leav- 
ing the interior a large square, which is every morning more or less 
occupied by the cultivators, and afterwards throughout the day, by the 
venders of all the minor articles of general consumption. Quite distinct, 
and at a considerable distance from all these, is the market for flowers, 
on the south side of the Seine, a space two hundred yards long by thirty 
wide, on which several rows of robinias are planted, which thrive vigor- 
ously. It is arranged into compartments on each side, and in the centre 
there is a supply of water in a reservoir. The plants are tastefully 
displayed and arranged on each side, and in compartments, and the 
centre: the latter portion is generally cleared by nme o'clock in the 
morning, to allow the ready access of company during the remainder of 
the day; the sale in the morning being materially confined to the dealers, 
who, as with us, purchase the plants, and convey them to the more 
distant parts of the city. After this time, the necessity of a good supply 
of water becomes apparent, as many of the plants have been recently 
potted, and others nave been transposed to larger pots, in which prac- 
tice the French gardeners are extremely expert. The markets are 
almost exclusively attended by the females, whose husbands frequently 
accompany them to assist in arranging the plants for sale, and afterwards 
return to their respective gardens, to superintend and assist in the labors 
of the soil; the cultivation of flowers and vegetables being generally 
confined to the limits of the city. I must not forget to state that the 
plants sold in the fiower market are generally the free-flowerinff pelarr 
goniums, cactuses, neriums, orange trees, and other showy and fragrant 
species; all of which are neatlv tied up, and the heads of the plants are 
sheltered in white paper, which is formed into a kind of cup, to protect 
the blossoms, and yet permit them to be seen, and which improves the 
saleable appearance of the plants. Another portion of the quay is appro- 
priated at tnis season to the sale of herbaceous and seedling plants for 
transplanting; and this space is occupied through the winter by the 
{pro wers of fruit trees and evergreens, which are then brought to market 
m great number and variety.'' 

" The most defective feature in the French gardens," Mr. Charlwood 
remarks, " is the bad state of their grass plots, which they affect to be 
very fond of, but of the treatment of which they are either quite ignorant, 
or very careless; as they totally neglect the only means of obtaining, or 
even preserving them. In most instances, the formation of a grass plot 
or lawn, is confined to sowing the surface with perennial rye grass, and 
only in some instances a few other varieties of selected grasses are inter- 
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mised; this must, at all times, in their dry, warm climate, proTe defec- 
tive; added to which, they entirely neglect frequent mowing; and it is 
not at all unusual to find a grass plot \en for the advantage of cutting the 
crop of hay, or as fodder for cattle. The gardeners are not all ignorant 
of the cause of their failure, but attribute it chiefly to the severity of their 
climate; though this might in some measure be remedied by their atten- 
tion to the best means of obtaining an object which they all confess so 
desirable, and by their bestowing on it the labor and attention which 
are absolutely necessary to its mamtainance and preservation." 

This is just the case with the grass plots and lawns in this 
country; and Mr. Charlwood has suggested the proper means 
to remedy these defects. We would direct the attention of 
those of our readers who are ambitious of possessing beau- 
tiful lawns, to a careful attention to these observations. 

The remaining articles are excellent, but we have already 
extracted beyond our limits. 



MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Art. I. Domestic Notices, 

Esculent Phalangium. — Dear Sirs, — This beautiful plant, of the natural 
order Asphod^leae, which I have the pleasure of presenting you, is found in 
ereat abundance in the immediate vicinity of Cincinnati, where I col- 
lected it. I presume it may be cultivated with great facility, as it grows 
freely in a substratum of tough clay, and is only found in situations 
which offer such a soil. Towards the middle of May, its tall blue spikes 
of delicate flowers form a pleasing contrast with the rich verdure of the 
meadows, or adorn the steep sides of the hills. 

Governor Lewis brought specimens of this plant from the sources of 
the Missouri, near the Rocky mountains, where it was called '* Qua- 
mash ". by the Indians, and its roots used by them as an article of food. 
Eaten in an uncooked state, it is of an agreeable mucilaginous and 
amylaceous flavor, with a slight astringency. 

Mr. Nuttall mentions, in his '* N. A. Genera of Plants," that he first 
discovered its locality near the confluence of Huron River with Lake 
£rie, in ISIO, and subsequently in great abundance on the lower banks 
of the Ohio river. According to his observations, its geographical distri- 
dution is two thousand miles from east ts west, though perhaps not so 
much as three hundred miles from north to south. 

Desirous of introducing it to tho notice of floriculturists, particularly 
to those who are fond of our native plants, I have taken the liberty of 
sending you two bulbs, and also add its scientific description. 

Phal&ngium escul^ntum, NuttaU Oen, PlantSy i, p. 919. 
Q,rn ^». 5 Phalangiufn QtuwnatA, Pufh. FL Am, i, p. 336. 
synom. ^ ^^^^^ eseulhita, Bot. Ma^, t. 1596. 

Class, Hex4ndria: Ord. Monogynia: Natural Ord. Asphod^lea. 

Kooty a tunicated bulb: leaves radical linear and carinated: scape 
simple: Jiowers pale blue: height about two feet: time of flowering, 
May and June: perennial. Fotirt, <S*e., John Lewis RusselL Salemf 
July 39, lSd5. 

Mr. Russell will receive our best thanks for the above interesting let- 
ter, and the very acceptable bulbs of the Phel&ngium accompanying it. 
We shall endeavor to cultivate and increase themw^Condt. 
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Art. II. Quiney Market. 



Roottf Tubertf ^. 

PoUtOM : 

rper barrel, 

Common, < per bu<ihei, 

< per peck, 

Kldneyi, per bashel, 

Turulpe : 

New JP*' buebel, 

' {per bunch 

Onioni: 

Cperbiuhel, 

New, < per peck, 

\)>erbuncb, 

Old, per bunch, 

Beeu, per bunch, 

Carrotfl, per bunch, 

Pamnipa, per bunch, 

HomeredUh, per bunch, 

Bhallou, per pound, 

Garlic, per pound, 

Cabbagu, Salmdtf SfC. 

Cabbacea : per dosen. 

Early York, 

Savoya, 

Caullllowera, each,. «. 

Beana: shelled. 

Sieve, per quart, 

Biriuf (per buahel, 

Cranberry,) per peck, 

Common white, per quart,. . 
Sweet Corn, per docen ears, . . . 

Tomatoea, per docen, 

Peppers (for pickling), per lb.,. . 
Spinach, per peck, 

Sqtuitket and Pumpkint. 

Bush squash, per doien, 

Summer crookneck, per doien,. 
Canada crookneck, per pound, 
Weat India, per lb 



From 

$cts. 

1 U 

17 
1 00 

none. 

4 

1 00 
25 

4 

6 

4 

6 

none. 

none. 

20 

13 



50 

SO 
75 
85 
13 
10 
10 
3 
none. 



6 
6 
3 
8 



To 

#cts. 

1 50 

25 



6 

1 35 

31 

6 



14 



621 
«2* 



35 
00 



134 
I2i 



13 
13 

4 
4 



Pot and Sveet Hvrbi, 



Parsley, per half peck,. 

Sage, per pound, 

Marjoram, 

Savory, 

Spearmint, 



FruiU, 

Apples, dessert: 

r per barrel, 

Common, v per bushel, 

C per peck, 

Bopaavlne, per peck, 

Sweet (for baking), per pack, 
Peara: 

Common, per peck, 

Bartleu's, per dozen, • . 

Plums : 

Green Gages, per quart, 

Damsons, per quart, 

Common, per quart. 

Peaches: {P^rb^ket, 

\ per doien, 

Blackberries, per quart, 

Whortleberries, per quart, 

Cucumbers, per doien. 

(for pickling), per 100, 

Pine Apples, each, 

Grapes : 

Black Hamburgh, per pound. 

White sweet water, per lb.,. 

Watermelons, each, 

Muskmelons, each, 

Oranfea. J P«r box, 

v/rmogcs, J pgj. imn jj^^ , , , , 

Sper box 
per hundred,.... 
per doien, 

Almonds, per pound,. . , 

FiU>erts, per pound, 



From 

% cts. 

50 
30 
CO 
25 
80 



300 
1 00 

%& 
371 

35 

3 00 
25 

971 

8T1 

90 

35 

7 00 

50 

13 

6 

8 

30 

25 



75 
50 
12 
12 
75 
75 
00 
25 
25 

12 

4 



To 
$cta, 

30 
ST 



3 35 

81 
50 



3 35 
81 
50 
50 

50 
35 
871 

75 

17 

8 

10 
35 
50 

1 00 

75 

35 

35 

400 

800 

1 50 

14 
8 



Remarks. The market is plentifully supplied with almost every variety 
of esculent vegetable and fruit of the season: good fall harvests are 
now anticipated, and the supply will probably be equal to all demands. 
Potatoes are now quite plenty, and selling very low. Onions have ac- 
€|[uired a good size, and are to be had by the bushel or in larger quan- 
tities: some thousand bunches of old ones yet remain on hand. Cab- 
bages, owing to the late rains, are very fine. Cauliflowers are yet scarce. 
Beans of most kiuds are plenty; Sievas command a good price. Tom- 
atoes are abundant, and are now sold cheap. Canada crookneck squashes 
have come to hand since our last in considerable quantities, but they 
have not yet arrived at maturity. 

Of apples, the crop this year is very great; and since our last, they 
have been plentiful in the market. Pears are also exceedingly abund- 
ant, and of fine appearance; what are termed Jargonelles, are all gone, 
and the English Catherines or <^ Katterns," as they are better known by, 
now take their place; we observed a few Bartlett's, but they were very 
inferior, and not near ripe: we are sorry that they should be sent in 
before they are half grown; as it tends to injure the character of such a 

food pear, to force it into market, green and flavorless. Peaches from 
Tew York are plentiful, as are also Green Gage plums, from the same 
place. Grapes are now more abundant, and of good color and flavor. War 
termelons and muskmeloiw have just been received, grown in this vicinity. 
BoMton^ Auf^. 83. M. T. 
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Art. II. Massaehtuetta Horticultural Society, 

Saturday^ July 25/A. — Exhibited. — From the garden of M. P. Wilder, 
R6sa microphylla, and Tigridia pav6nia : dahlias, — Widnall's perfection. 
Queen of the dahlias, Cicero, Lass of Richmond Hill, Inwood's com- 

Eacta, Dennissii minor, Maid of St. Leonard's, Picta formosissima, 
Dutchess of Richmond, Feronia, Aurantia speciosissima. &c. From S. 
Walker, the following dahlias: Tincta, Romulus, Queen of the dahlias, 
Ophelia, and Dennissii; white and scarlet, and yellow and scarlet pico- 
tee pinks; Phl6x tardifldra 41ba, and other sorts; a seedling of Delphi- 
nium grandifl6ra, very double. 

From R. Manning, Salem, Amir^ Joannet (Hort. Soc. Cat. and Duha- 
mel), the Early sugar of Prince's catalogue. From Joseph Morton, 
Milton, Madeleine (Citron des Carmes of the Hort. Soc. Cat.), and 
petit Muscat pears. Citron des Carmes, from Dr. Shurtleif, Boston. 
From E. Breed, Charlestown, old Newington peaches (forced fruit). 
From W. Kenrick, twenty-two varieties of gooseberries: Red^ — Wil- 
mot's early red, Royal Georffe, Crow^ Bob, Keen's seedling, and Top 
Sawyer: Yellow, — Viper, golden Yellow, Gunner, and Bunker's Hill: 
Green, — Green Laurel, Green Ocean and Jolly Tar : White, — Cham- 
paigne. White Bear, Queen Sheba, &c. From S. Walker, seventy- 
three sorts, as follows: Red, — Lancashire Lad, Bank of England, 
Roaring Lion, Crown Bob, Jubilee, Prince Regent, Top Sawyer, Hero, 
Marquis of Stafford, and Rough Robin: Yellow, — Viper, Hopley's 
Globe, Golden Queen, Smiling Beauty, Rockwood, and Gunner: 
Green — Princess Royal, Ocean, Gascoigne, Rifleman, Thrasher, Queen 
Anne, Jolly Tar, Jolly nailer. Lord Crewe, Jolly Angler, Green 
Chisell, and No-Bribery: White, — Bonny Lass, White Eagle, Lady of 
the Manor, Queen Sheba, White Lion, and Whitesmith*, the other 
kinds not named. From J. A. Kenrick, several varieties of gooseberries. 
From E. Breed, Viper and Walnut gooseberries. From Dr. Shurtleff, 
seedling gooseberries. The following were, by the committee, on fruit, 
adjudged the best for the table: six of the largest weighed two and a 
half ounces: Red, — Top Sawyer, Warrington red: Yellow, — Golden 
Gourd, Hopley's globe: Green, — Gascoigne, Waiting Maid: White, — 
Queen Sheba, Wellington'? glory. 

At this meeting, a committee was chosen, to make preparatory arrange- 
ments for the celebration of the anniversary of the society. 

•August \st. — Exhibited, — From the Hon. John Lowell, Y6cca fila- 
roent6sa, and Erythrina picta. From Wm. Kenrick, Bign6nia r&dicans, 
phloxes, cereopsis, honeysuckles, hollyhocks, Hypericum ascyroides, &c. 
Double pomegranate, Lchinops speeroc^phalus and Gilia coronopif^lia, 
from R. Ward, Roxbury. From M. P. Wilder, dahlias of the following 
varieties: Dancer's Helen, Queen Bess, Queen of the dahlias, Belladonna, 
Maid of St. Leonard's, Ophelia, Earlof Chichester, Antonio, Agrippina, 
Ne^ro boy, Inwood's compacta, Cicero, Widnall's Aurora, &c. From 
S. Walker, Phl6x tardifl6ra, white and red. Lobelia ftilgens, Mon&rda 
purpilrea, and a new seedling, raised between M. dydima and purpiirea: 
Stktice tart&rica, larkspurs, pinks, &c.; dahlias, — Barratt's Susanna, 
Countess of Liverpool, Dennissii and Queen of the dahlias. From Messrs. 
Hovey, poppies of several kinds, phloxes, pinks, nasturtiums. Verbena 
chamaedrifolia, Gaillardia aristkta, Calli6psis bicolor, &c. &c. 

From R. Ward, Roxbury, russett apples of the growth of 1854. Cit- 
ron des Carmes, and petit Muscat pears, from Messrs. Winship. Goose- 
berries from P. Wainwright, Roxbury. From Wm. Kenrick, the follow- 
ing kinds of gooseberries : Red, — Crown Bob, Rough Red (Bratherstones 
Huntsman) : Yellow, — Golden Yellow : Green, — Green Myrtle, Green 
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Laurel, Green Ocean: WTiitej — Champaigne, Queen Sheba. Gooseber- 
ries, of different sorts, from S. Walker. From A. Houghton, Jr., Lynn, 
seedling gooseberries. 

Jtugust Sth. — Exhibited. — From S. Sweetser, the following dahlias: 
alba firnbriata. King of the whites, Widnall's Chancellor, Paragon of 
Perfection, Globe, Picta formosisisima, Negro boy, &.C.; noisette rose 
Laraarque, Gladi61us natal^nsis, Maur&ndia Barclayana, Lophosper- 
mum erub^scens, Cal&mpelis scaber. Verbena Aubl^tia. rrom S. 
Walker) phloxes, veronicas, campanulas, dahlias, viz.. Countess of Liv- 
erpool, Ophelia, Amanda, Dennissi &c. Tradesc&ntia discolor, from 
Messrs. Winship. From Thos. Mason, Ndrium spl^ndens, Salvia ftilgens, 
Biffn6nia radicans, phloxes, pinks, roses, &c. From M. P. Wilder, 
dahlias, viz., Pavonia, Theodore, Widnall's Defiance, Queen of the 
dahlias, new crimson Globe, Belladonna, Lovely's Earl Grey, Maid of 
St. Leonard's, Le brilliant. Lass of Richmond Hill, Coccinea multiflora, 
&c. Bouquet of flowers from B. P. Winslow, Boston. 

From E. M. Richards, Madeleine pears. Citron des Carmes, from M. 
P. Wilder and Cheever Newhall. Beautv of Summer, from R. Manning. 
From John Heard, Watertown, a pear, the tree from which it was taken 
having been received from Mr. Knight. Madeleine pears from Charles 
Bowen, Newton. Apples from B. V. French. From M. P. Sawyer, 
Portland, a fine melon. 

From E. Weston, Jr., specimens of several indigenous plants, viz., 
C&ssia marylindica, (Snaphklium margaritkceum, Lysim^nia hybrida, 
Agrim6nia eupatdria, Apocynum androsaemif&lium, Eupat6rium purpi^- 
reura, Spiraeato ment6sa, Achillea millf6ilium, Cephal&nthus occidentklis, 
Lesped^zia div^rgens, Baptisia tinct6ria, Heli&nthus divaricktus, Aster 
soliuaginoides, Clematis virginica, Diosc6rea vill6sa, &c. 

Read. — Letters from Gen. H. A. S. Dearborn, Commodore Porter and 
Alexander Walsh, Esq. These were accompanied with seeds for dis- 
tribution among the members. 

Distributed. — Seeds of the Acacia julibrissum (silk tassel rose tree) 
received from Com. Porter; several kinds of Chinese seeds from A. 
Walsh, Esq. 

August \bth. — Exhibited. — From E. Weston, Jr., native plants, — 
Ci^thra alniii^lia. Clematis virginica, Saggittkria saggittifMia, Lobelia 
cardinklis, Ger&rdia flkva, Spiraea salicifblia, &c. From the Hon. 
John Lowell, specimens of seedling dahlias. From S. Walker, seedling 
phlox, Dracocephalum ripens. Lobelia fulgens, Delphinium sinensis, 
and dahlias, viz., Well's white, Queen of the dahlias, Dennissii, Brown's 
Ophelia, Paragon of Perfection. Dahlias from M. P. Wilder, as follows: 
Lord John Russell, Goldfinch, French white. Lady Grenville, Queen 
Sheba, Ophelia, Belladonna, Agrippina, and several others. Bou^unts 
from Wm. Kenrick, B. P. Winslow and Thos. Mason. Phloxes^ pinks, 
roses. Verbena cbameedrifdlia and Aubl^tia, Lychnis chalced6nica var. 
&lba pldno, Camp&nula trach^lium pl^no, &c., from Messrs. Hovey. 

From R, Manning, Salem, early Catherine or Rousselet hatif pears: 
pronounced bv the committee to be one of the finest of early pears. 
From M. P. Wilder, Dorchester, Jargonelle. From Dr. S. A. Shurt- 
leff, a kind called the Queen Catherine. July or sugar-top pears. Red 
Juneating, early Shropshire vine, and early striped apples, from £. M. 
Richards. From S. Walker, morello cherries and Julv or sugar top 

Ssars. From Charles Boweh, Newton, skinless or ^oir sans pieu, 
eauty of Summer, or Bellissiroe d' ete,and Fin or d' ete, or fine Gold of 
Summer pears. From S. Philbrick, Brookline, Early Bough apples. Early 
Shropshire vine, red Juneating, and William's Favorite apples, from E. 
Vose. From A. D. Williams, red and white currante. Blue Orleans 
pliuDs from George Domett, Boston. 



860 Meteorological Mtieei. — Monthly Calendar. 

Art. IV. Meteorological Noticet, 

FOE JULY. 

The heat of the weather, during this month, was rather moderate : 
showers were frequent, and the quantity of rain which fell was rery 
great : the winds prevailing from east to south. 

THBRMOMBTsa.— Mean temperature, 66° 24\ Highest, 87°; lowest, 
44° above zero. 

WiKDS. — N. one day — N. E. one— E. nine— S. E. three— -S. eleven — 
S. W. three— W. three days. 

Force of the fFmi.— Brisk, fiAeen days — ^light, sixteen days. 

CKarmeter of the Weather.-^FiJxt, sixteen days — Fair, nine days— 
Clovdt, six days. 

Bainyf two — Showery , eight days. 



MONTHLY CALENDAR 
or 

HORTICULTURE AND FLORICULTURE, 

FOR SEPTEMBER. 



FRUIT DEPARTMENT. 



Cfrape Vines, in the green-house or grapery, will now be ripening 
their wood and fruit: trim off the laterals, where the wood has become 
hard and firm, close under the eyes, on the main shoots. The shoulders of 
the large bunches on the Hamburgh vines, should be tied up to the trellis 
with bass matting. If they have been syringed with sulphur 'water, 
give them now nure water, throwing it with considerable force, to wash 
off the dust left by the frequent use of the former. 

Peach trees should now be budded, where they were neglected in 
August (p. 209). 

Strawberry beds should now be made and planted (p. 399). 

FLOWER DEPARTMENT. 

OreeiP-hoUse plaffts, of such kinds as want repotting this fall, should 
be now attendedfto, that they may get well established before cold weather. 

ChrysanthetnufM should be well watered, occasionally using liquid 
manure (p. 138). 

Dahlias must be tied to strong stakes, to prevent their being blown 
down by high winds, which often occur this month (pp. 130, 173). 

Roses may still be budded (pp. 317,390). 

* Seeds of Sehizmnthusy tenrieeek stocks, and other kinds of annual flow- 
ers, which are wanted to decorate the parlor or green-house, should be 
sown this month (pp. 101, 133, 177, 179). 
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GARDENER'S MAGAZINE 

OCTOBER, 1836. 



ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 



Art. I. On the Origin of the Baldwin AppU. 

Dear Sir, 

In conversation with you a few days ago, relative to the 
Baldwin apple, I observed that I was acquainted with the 
original tree, and gave you its history. Thinking the facts 
which I had statect, of some importance, you requested me 
to give them to you in writing. 

Mr. Kenrick, in the Orchardist, says it is a Massachusetts 
apple; and Mr. Fessenden, in the American Gardener, says it 
originated in the county of Middlesex. Both are right. 
The original tree grew on the farm of my grandfather, Mr. 
John Ball, formerly of Tewksbury. The farm was situated 
one mile and a half south of the Merrimac river, and three 
miles south-east of Lowell. Mr. Ball purchased the land, 
then in a state of nature, about the year 1740. He cleared 
up a small lot, on which he erected buildings. This tree 
came up not long after, in the lane, leading ^om the house 
to the barn, ftfy father, the late Dr. Benj. Kittredge, of 
Tewksbury, who was born in the year 1742, within a quar- 
ter of a mile of the tree, and resided there until hie death, in 
1822, said it was a large tree when he was a lad ; that it was 
not engrafted, as no person at that time, in Tewksbury, was 
acquainted with grafting ; that it was, to use his expression, 
" the mother of them all." It is now more than forty years 
since scions were taken from this tree and set on trees 
growing on my father^s farm. This apple was confined to 
that neighborhood for many years, when the late Col. 
Baldwin, of Woburn, became acquainted with it. He at once 
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perceived its great excellence, and brought it into general 
notice. From him it received its present name. We called 
it the Red Graft, as it was then the only engrafted fruit we 
had on our farm; and it still retains that name in our family. 
The original tree was alive when I removed to this place, 
in the summer of 1817. In 1832, being at Tewksbury, I 
visited the spot where it once stood, but found it had disap- 
peared. It was a very high tree, by far the highest apple 
tree I have ever seen; but not large in circumference, the 
limbs growing upright. The trunk, too, was unusually large 
for a Baldwin, but had begun to decay when I last saw it. 

Yours truly, 
Portsmouth, Sept. 8, 1835. Rufus Kittredge. 

The above interesting letter was addressed to a correspond- 
ent of ours in Portsmouth, who, deeming the information it 
contained too valuable, to those who love to trace out the 
origin of our native fruits, not to be made public, has for- 
warded it to us for insertion in our Magazine. We shall 
ever be pleased to receive, from any of our friends, such 
articles, and shall be highly gratified to hear directly from 
the writer of the above paper, who is so well able to aid in 
the dissemination of a taste for the cultivation of fruits. 
The history of many native varieties, which are in general 
cultivation in gardens, is scarcely known; and among the 
many excellent articles with which we are so kindly favored, 
none would be read with more gratification than those rela- 
ting to the origin of the fruits which are yearly produced in 
our gardens. — Conds. 



Art. II. Descriptive List of several Varieties of Apj^, suitable 
for planting a Kitchen Garden. By E. M. K. 

In answer to the request of "An Amateur," on page 313 
of your No. for August, I would recommend the following 
sorts of apples: there are doubtless a great many other vari- 
eties equally deserving cultivation, which I have not had 
the good fortune to have met with. 

Early Harvest. Of rather flat form, and of medium size; 
6f a deep straw color; rather acid, but pleasant; particularly 
adapted to culinary purposes; may be kept in a sound state 



For planting a Kitchen Garden. S6S 

for several weeks after it comes to maturity, which is in 
July. It is to be regretted that this tree begins to show 
symptoms of decay in some situations. 

American Rep Juneating. A very fine fruit, and of great 
beauty; is equally valuable for cooking and the dessert. The 
color is a uniform and beautiful red; the form globular; the 
size from small to medium. Perhaps it is one of the most 
popular summer apples in this vicinity. Ripe in August. 

Benoni. This fruit has been brought into notice within a 
few years; it originated in Dedham (the parent tree is still 
growing); it is from medium to large size, of a red color, 
streaked with very dark red; its form oblong, tapering at the 
blossom end; the flesh is very firm, and of a pleasant flavor 
for eating; for cooking, it is not thought to be equal to the 
last named variety; it bears almost to a fault every second 
year. Ripe in August and September. 

Williams's Apple. The fruit is of a beautiful red, and of 
full medium size; the form oblong and regular, and is quite 
a popular fruit; the tree is vigorous and productive. The 
time of its ripening is between the red Juneating and Benoni. 

Early Bough, or Sweet Bough. Some of them attain quite 
a large size; of a pale yellow color; the flesh is white, very 
tender and sweet; a fine fruit for eating or baking. Ripe in 
August. 

American Summer Pearmain. This fine fruit deservedly 
holds a very high place, (none of the foreign varieties, which 
have come to my knowledge, having surpassed or even 
equalled it) ; the form varies from globular to oblong ; over 
medium size; the color in the sun, of a bright red, faintly 
spotted with dots of white; the flesh is tender and juicy. 
On the authority of Mr. Coxe, it is " frequently preferred to 
a fine pear ;" the tree bears abundantly. In eating in August 
and September. 

Pumpkin Sweeting. A very large apple, flattened at the 
stalk and blossom ends ; color of a bright russet; the flesh 
very sweet and ^ood flavored; fine for baking, and is quite 
a tolerable fruit for eating ; superior to most baking sorts ; 
the tree is of upright and very vigorous growth. In perfec- 
tion in September. 

Porter. This variety originated in Sherburne, and is of 
rather large size; the form oblong and regular, and of a 
bright straw color; the flesh is high flavored, and it is justly 
considered a fine fruit. September. 

Maiden's Blush. This is now considered by many to be 
synonymous with the Hawthamden; it is of a flat form, and of 
great beauty, having a very delicate blush on one side of 
those exposed to the sun; while those growing in the shade 
are of a very light straw color; a first rate fruit for cooking, 
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and its ^eat beauty entitles it to be classed among the vari- 
eties smtable for the dessert. September. 

Fall Pippin. A fine fruit, of very large size; form oblong, 
with ribs on its sides; the color a greenish yellow; its flavor 
is fine and sprightly, and for a fruit of its size, I have not 
seen its equal for good qualities. November. 

Fall Sopsavine, or Shropshirevine (Sops-of-wine). I 
believe this very high flavored fruit was introduced by Mr. 
A. D. Williams, of Roxbury. The description of an apple 
called " Saps of fVine " (Py. Mai. Brent, plate II), bears a 
strong resemblance to this variety. Autumn. 

Among other desirable fruits, principally of American 
origin, but which a particular description of, must be deferred, 
are the following : 

Ltscom, known also by the names of Matihew^s Stripej and 
Osgood^s Favorite^ — a very superior autumn fruit. 

Stump, or Boxford. A striped apple of great beauty, and 
also a fine autumn fruit. 

HuBBARDSTON NoNsucH. Winter. 

Ladt Apple, second quality, but of great beauty, and pro- 
ductive, (an old variety) . Winter. 

Ortlet, or WooLNARY Long, a first rate fruit. Winter, 

Pennock's Red Winter, very agreeable flavor. 

Rhode Island Greening, succeeds well on light soils. 

RoxBURT Russet, requires a moist rich soil. 

Wine Apple, winter ; and Danvers Winter Sweet, 

Baldwin, winter ; and Moore's Sweeting, a very late 
keeping fruit. ir M li 

Dedham, Sept. Ith, 1836. ^' ^- ^' 



Art. III. An Account of some new Varieties of Fruit; communicated 
by Messrs. C. & A. J. Downing, of the Botanic Garden 
and Nursery, Newburgh, New York, in a Letter to the Con- 
ductors; accompanied toith Specimens of the same. 

» 
Muscadine Pear. This fine pear (fig. 20), which is about 
the size of the Julienne or Summer St. Michael, and 
comes into maturity soon after that valuable summer va- 
riety (about the first of September), is believed to have 
originated in this neighborhood, on the farm of Dr. Fowler, and 
received its name irom this gentleman, on account of the' 
fine musky flalvor of its melting flesh. The color greenish 
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yellow ; form obovate, tapering towards the stalk, which is 
about three quarters of an inch in length ; eye very slightly 
depressed. The trees are most prolific bearers, and are 
here considered a very valuable late summer variety. 




Scarlet Oage Plum. This fruit is very plentiful in this 
vicinity, where it has been propagated by suckers from what 
is supposed to be the original tree of the kind, and which 
first attracted attention about a dozen years ago. The fruit 
is of a deep purplish crimson, of an elonrated oval form, and 
the stem scarcely at all sunken. The flesh is of an agreea- 
ble sprightly flavor ; color deep yellow, and does not part 
readily from the stone. The trees produce remarkably 
abundant crops, and the appearance of the long branches, 
densely loaded with highly colored fruit, is very striking. 
It is obviously different from most of the gage family in its 
character, yet, as it has generally received the above name 
in this neighborhood, we have not thought proper to alter it. 

Cruger'b Seedling Plum. A very handsome variety, 
raised from a stone of the Washington [Bolmer's Washing- 
ton], by Henry Cruger, Esq., of the vicinity of West Point, 
N. Y. It difiers entirely from its parent, as the color is a 
beautiful liffht lilac, and the flesh resembles in*flavorthe 
prunes. Tne fruit is of medium size, and tapers somewhat 
towards the stalk, which is about three fourths of an inch in 
lengthy and inserted in a slight cavity. 



866 «dn Account of some new VarieHea of FruU. 

We are exceedingly indebted to the kindness of the Messrs. 
Downing, in sending us the above description of new and 
valuable fruits, accompanied with fine specimens of the 
same, which reached us in most excellent preservation. We 
would scarcely have supposed it possible for fruit, particu- 
larly plums, to be carried to such a distance without spoiling 
their beauty and injuring their appearance; but these, when 
we received the box, were as fresh and sound as they were 
when taken from the tree. The manner of packing, which 
will perhaps be interesting to some of our readers to know, 
who wish to send choice fruits to their friends at a distance, 
was as follows : Perfectly dry, soft moss was placed in the 
bottom of a small box, of the size wanted to contain the fruit, 
to the depth of two inches ; on this the fruit was placed, 
each plum, peach, or any other variety, wrapped up in a 
piece of soft paper; on this layer was put one of dry moss, 
and then a layer of fruit wrapped up as before ; thus pro- 
ceeding until the box was filled. We have no hesitation in 
saying, that grapes might be transported in this manner 
several hundred miles. 

Agreeably to the Messrs. Downing's request, we presented 
specimens of the muscadine pear and the scarlet gage plums, 
before the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 

We also showed them to several other gentlemen who 
have considerable knowledge in pomology, and who pro- 
nounced the muscadine pear to be a very valuable variety : 
for ourselves, we confess we have not tasted a finer kind 
for the season, as yet, in this vicinity ; and the sorts we 
have tasted have not been a few, as we hav^ had the pleas- 
ure of visiting the gardens of several of our most eminent 
horticulturists, where we had nearly all the specimens 
worthy of cultivation before us. We have, consequently, 
appended a figure, which we took from one of the largest and 
finest of those that were sent us, to the Messrs. Downing's 
excellent and true description. The form of the pear is very 
handsome ; the color delicate ; the flavor highly perfumed ; 
flesh juicy, rich and melting. The scarlet gage plums were 
also very fine ; but it is so different, as is stated above, from 
the character of the gages, that we should think it judi- 
cious to alter the name ; it is evidently worthy of extensive 
cultivation. Cruger's Seedling was also pronounced by the 
gentlemen to whom we showed the specimens, a very fine 
variety ; its flesh is not so rich as the scarlet gage, but its 
form and appearance is highly striking ; it is an excellent 
kind for transportation. 

The other varieties with which we were favored, were the 
violet pedrigon and blue gage plums, and a Capiaumont 
pear. The violet pedrigon is a fine plum, of rich appear- 
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ance ; the color of the skin intensely dark, and covered with 
a beautiful bloom. The purple gage, the Messrs. Downing 
inform us, they think the ^' most delicious in flavor of aU 
plums :" we have no hesitation in saying it will rank among 
the very best. No such kind, to our knowledge, has ever 
been fruited in this vicinity. The Capiaumont pear we 
showed, agreeable to request, and ascertained that it was the 
same as is grown about Boston under the same name. 

The Messrs. Downing will please accept our thanks for 
the information contained in the above letter, and we hope 
we shall soon have the pleasure of hearing from them again. 



Art. IY. On the CuUivoHon of the Potato, during the Winter 

Months. By P. Q. 

Sirs, 
I HERE send you a few remarks on the cultivation of the 

Stato, so as to procure new ones in the months of February, 
arch and April. About the middle of September, I pro- 
cure a quantity of sandy loam ; exposing it for some time 
before the sun, until thoroughly dry, when it ought to be 
put under cover until wanted. About the same time, I look 
out for large boxes or barrels ; they ought to be carried to 
the place intended for the growing of the potatoes, and for 
this I should prefer a mushroom house, or, in want of that, 
they will do very well in a dry, dark cellar, or fruit room, 
providing they be out of danger of frost. After the potatoes 
have been well ripened, and taken from the field and dried 
for a fortnight, at least, I pick out as many of the largest of 
them as I think I may want ; preferring a dry, mealy pota- 
toe to a toet one. Beginning first with a layer of earth, six 
inches thick, in the bottoms of my boxes or barrels, then 
with the whole potatoes, placing them entire upon the earth 
about twelve inches each way, and so continue with a layer 
of earth eight inches thick, and a layer of potatoes, till you 
arrive at the top of each box or barrel. 

Potatoes may be had in this manner any month in the 
season, by putting in a successive box every three weeks. 
I have seen the finest ones taken from a box placed in a 
mushroom house, where there had been a mild, moist heat, 
kept up by duns^. The old potatoes will vanish away with- 
out putting forth any vines, if kept in the dark, leaving new 
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ones to supply their place ; I have gathered them in this 
manner as large as hen's eggs, on the first of February, and 
very few, if any persons, could tell the difference between 
them and potatoes grown in a frame ; the whole art lies in 
having the sandy light loam perfectly dry. The process is 
easy, simple, and well worthy of a trial. In taking out the 
potatoes, I would prefer lifting earth and potatoes out with 
a flower pot, instead of a spade, passing the whole through 
a coarse sieve. 

Yours, &c., P. Q. 

Philadelphia, ^ug. llth, 1835. 



Art. v. Beautiful Plants growing wild, in the Vicinity of 
Boston, By £. B. Kenrick, Watertown. 

Gentlemen, 

In compliance -with your frequent request, I have endeav- 
ored to form a descriptive catalogue of those plants which 
are at once natives of our vicinity, and worthy of cultivation 
on account of the beauty of their flowers. Of a large pro- 
portion of these, I can speak from personal observation; 
having frequently sought and found them in their native 
wilds, and afterwards preserved, and analyzed them. With 
a view to render the present selection more complete, I have 
occasionally stepped a little beyond the outskirts of our 
metropolis, and have also described a few plants which adorn 
the Alpine heights of more northern reerions. Several beau- 
tiful natives have been excluded from this catalogue, merely 
on account of their being so common as to be thought little 
better than weeds. Others, which are not in this predica- 
ment, might, perhaps, have been omitted, or added, to advan- 
tage; but, on this point, opinions are likely to difler. 

It has not been my design to furnish mere botanical 
descriptions. On the contrary, it has been my endeavor to 
render my descriptions intelligible to readers of all classes; 
and thereby to enable them to identify the plants described. 
And for this purpose, I have not only translated (as may be 
8aid) the best botanical descriptions to be obtained, but have 
attempted to improve the descriptions, by interspersing 
original remarks.* How far I have succeeded in the truly 

* I must not forget, in this place, to acknowledge my peculiar obliga- 
tions to the excellent Florula Bo9tont€n$i$ of Dr. Bigelovv. 
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difficult task of rendering these descriptions at once exact, 
concise and familiar, must be left for others to decide. 

The plants may be divided into two classes, viz., Herhor 
ctous PlantSy and Flowering Shrubs, First, 

HERBACEOUS PLANTS. 

[N. B. All these plants are peremual, except where notice is given 
to the contrary.] 

Antirrhinum. 

Antirrhinum lindria Wxlld. Snap Dragon. A beautiful plant, 
from one to two feet high, with numerous branches. Flow- 
ers yellow, or sulphur color, shaped like those of the com- 
mon snap dragon, and growing in a lon^ spike. — Common 
by road-sides; perhaps exotic. — Blossoms m July and August. 

Aquilegia. 

^quiUgia canadensis Willd. Columbine. Blossoms scarlet 
without, and yellow within. More delicate than the common 
garden columbines, but resembling them in general appear- 
ance. — Dry hills, rocks, and pastures. — Flowers in April and 
May. 

Arethusa. 

Arethiisa bulbdsa Bulbous Arethusa. The root of this 
beautiful plant is a bulb. Stem two-leaved, and from eight to 
twelve inches high. Petals five, of a bright crystaline pur- 
ple, cucullate or curved forward, three exterior and two inte- 
rior. — ^Wet meadows, Brookline, West Cambridge. — May, 
June. 

AsCLEPIAS. 

Of this genus we have many species, all of which have 
a family likeness to the Ascl^pias syri&ca, or common milk 
weed. 

AscUpias amama. Stem undivided, from two to three feet 
high, and a little hairy or pubescent on two sides. Leaves 
oval, short stemmed, pubescent or hairy beneath. Blossoms 
in many flowered upright umbels, or umbrella-formed clusters, 
at the top of the plant. Flowers of a dark peach blossom 
color. — Damp places; near Newton Theological Seminary. 
— July, August. 

AscUpias incamdta. Stem erect, branching above, downy. 
Flowers crimson purple, half the size of those of common 
milk weed. Leaves lance formed, rather downy both sides. 
Umbels mostly double at their origin. A variety, pulchray 
is more delicate, more hairy, and has its leaves sharper 
pointed, and with shorter stems. — Sides of ponds, &c.— July. 

VOL. I. — ^NO. X. XX 
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JbcUpias quadrifdlia Four-leaved Asclepias. A rare and 
elerant plant, well worth cultivating. Stem upright, about 
a foot high, smooth, simple, or undivided. Leaves com- 
monly about eight, in fours, stout stemmed, ovate (or egg- 
formed, with the stem at the larger end), also acuminate, or 
ending in a long, produced, sharp point. Umbels two, or 
few, terminal, axillary (or growing from the shoulders of the 
leaves), with small, white, sweet smelling flowers. — Rox- 
bury, ferookline, Newton — June. 

JbcUpias tuberdsa Butterfly Milk weed. Stem three feet 
high, erect, hairy, with spreading branches. Leaves sessile, 
or stemless, lance-formed, oblong. Flowers large, bright 
orange. Umbels numerous, terminal on the ends of the 
branches, corymbed or flat topped. Root large, fleshy, 
branchiniir, and often spindle-formed. This is the most 
showy of all our native species of Ascl6pias. — Dry, sscndy 
soils. — ^Newton, and particularly Woburn and its vicinity. — 
July, August. 

^cUpiaa verticilldta Whorled Milk weed. Stem un- 
branched, about three feet high, and marked with pubescent 
lines. Leaves smooth, rolled outwards, linear or grass- 
formed, whorled, or surrounding the stem in horizontal rings. 
Flowers small, greenish white. Umbels several, small, 
coming out from among the upper whorls of leaves. This is 
a very neat species. — Dedham Turnpike, Roxbury. — Blos- 
soms in*June. 

Aster. 

The Aster, or Star flower, is exceedingly abundant in 
the United States, and, with the genus Solid'^go, predom- 
inates, in August and September, over all our other native 
plants then in flower. The species and varieties of these 
genera are also acknowledged to be very difiicult to define. 

Aster amygdalinusy or Aster umbelldtus Umbelled Aster. 
Stem leafy, four or five feet high, branching into a large 
compound, flat-topped corymb or arrow-like head. Leaves 
large, numerous, lance-formed, acuminate, tapering at base, 
rough on the edge, having an apricot-leaf appearance, but 
darker, and more wrinkled. Flowers large, white. — Com- 
mon in low grounds. — August, September. 

Aster cydneusy or Aster amphxicaulis Blue flowered Aster. 
This is one of the most beautiful, if not the " handsomest of 
all our wild asters." Erect, wand-like, perfectly smooth, 
panicled, or divided and subdivided. Leaves oblong, lance- 
formed, tapering to an acute point, smooth and even, with a 
rough ed^e, slightly serrate, or notched about the middle; 
also claspmg at their shoulders. The lower leaves are con- 
tracted at their bases; and the branches of the panicle are 
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furnished with a few small leaflets. Flowers large, " blue," 
or rather violet, or dark lilac. — Borders of woods and fields. 
— ^Augusl, September. 

^dsUr muUiJldrus Many flowered Aster. Stem two feet 
high, very hairy, diffusely branched, having the branchlets 
on one side; leaves grass-formjed, undivided, necurly smooth, 
and somewhat ciliate or eyelashed. Flowers small, very 
numerous, with white rays, and yellow centre. — Rocky fields, 
&c. — September. 

^9ter MovcR-angka. New England Aster. A very beau- 
tiful plant, ffrowing three feet, or, in rich soils (it is said), 
ten feet hi^. Stem brown, straight, very hairy. Leaves 
very numerous, grass-formed, lanceolate, sharp-pointed, and 
continued at base into small rounded lobes, clasping the 
stem. Flowers large, bluish purple, or common thistle col- 
ored, crowded at the top of the stem; calyx scales linear, 
lanceolate, of a dark brown on the inside. — Road-sides, &c. 
— South Boston, Brookline, Brighton, &c. — September. 

^ •Sster punlceus Red-stalked Aster. A tall, handsome spe- 
cies, from three to six feet high. Stem rigid, or stiff*, zig- 
zag, covered with stiff hairs, and often, but not always, red, 
or purple. Leaves lance-formed, somewhat clasping (that 
is, at the shoulders), tapering at both ends, acuminate or 
long-pointed, with large serratures (like saw teeth) in the 
middle ; also rou^h on the margin and upper surface. 
Branches panicled (like oats, &c.), and bearing slightly red- 
dish blue nowers, rather above tne middle size. — Common 
in damp localities. — September. 

Calla. 

Cdlla paltistris Northern Calla. A handsome, ciuious 
aquatic plant, which may be known by its resemblance to 
the C&lla 8ethi6pica of our green-houses. The proper flowers 
^ow on a spadix, or a sort of conical spike, just below which 
IS a spathe, or one-leafed, flat, oval, white calyx (about an 
inch long), tipped with a bristle, and united to the main 
stalk by a sheath at the shoulder. Berries scarlet, appear- 
ing like a bunch of grapes in miniature. Leaves smooth, 
entire or undivided, acuminate, heart-shaped, and having 
long stalks. — ^In wet places, Newton, Cambridgeport, &c. — 
July. 

Calopogon. 

' Cahpigon pulehillmj or CynAediumpulchiUum Grass Pink. 
This fine plant is about one or two feet high, with a single, 
grass-like, sheathing leaf. Root bulbous. Flowers several 
(on a sort 'of spike), with five spreading, purple, or rather 
flesh, or pink-colored petals.-— Conunon m meadows, among 
grass.-^uly. 
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Cassia. 

Cassia chamcRcrlsta, A most elegant annual, and somewhat 
sensitive plant, from one to two feet high. Leaves linear, 
in many pairs, with glandular petioles or leaf stems. Flow- 
ers yellow, having petals with two spots. Pods pubescent. — 
Near New Haven, &c. — Dry sand. — May, June. — ^Annual. 

Chimaphila. 

Chimaphila umbelldta^ or Pyrdla umhelldta Common Winter 
green. Called by the Indians Pipsissiwa. Too well known, 
and too much admired, to require description, especially 
as it is doubtful whether it will flourish out of its native 
woods. — Dry woods. — June, July. 

Chimaphila maculdta Spotted Winter green. The leaves 
of this beautiful species are variegated with long spots, serv- 
ing abundantly to distinguish it from the other species of 
Chimaphila, or Pyrola. — Newton Upper Falls; mso near 
Nonantum Hill, at Newton. — Rare.— July. 

Convolvulus. 

Convdhulus sepium Wild pink-colored Convolvulus. This 
is a member of the well known family of the morning glory, 
vnth its twining stem, and funnel-shaped flowers. The 
present species is one of the finest of the genus. Leaves 
large, arrow-shaped, the barbs or hinder lobes being cut ofl" 
at the ends, particularly in the upper leaves. Flowers large, 
pink-colored and white. — Twines about bushes in low 
grounds. — June. 

Canvdlvulus arvinsis. Leaves arrow-formed, with the barbs 
sharp-pointed. Flowers nearly white, smaller than those of 
the preceding species. — Dorchester.— June. 

CORTDALIS. 

The flowers of this genus are labiate or lipped, having an 
upper and a lower lip, like snap dragon, &c. ; and their pods 
are siliquose, or long and slender, like those of mustard, &c. 

Corydalis cuculldria^ or Fumdria cuculHria Dutchman's 
Breeches. Of coarse^ this must be fine. " A delicate, fine- 
leaved plant." Leaves radical, or from the top of the root, 
which is bulbous. Flowers large, white, arranged on cfne 
side of the stem, and having two spurs (not spurs of Dutch- 
man's boots) at the bottom.* — Woods, Jefirey, N. H. — June. 

Corydalis formdsa Red flowered Corydalis. An exceed- 
ingly beautiful plant, somewhat larger than the preceding. 

Nodding, many flowered, with a tuberous root. Leaves rad- 

— 

* I would humbly propose to some of our gentlemen florists, who are 
80 fond of double flowers, to try their hand at creating a Double DtUeh- 
flum't Breeches. 
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ical, cut-winged, very glaucous or mealy sea-green under- 
neath. Flowers rose-colored, with two nectaries or spurs at 
the bottom of each. — On the sides of Ascutney mountain, 
Vermont, also Hanover, N. H. — July. 

Corydalis fungdsa^ or Fumdria fungdsa Climbing Corydalis. 
Stem climbing. Leaves furnished with tendrils. Flowers 
flesh-colored, axillary, racemed, or having several smaller 
flower stems branching from a larger one. — Maine. — In bloom 
all summer, and forming handsome festoons or bowers. 

Corydalis glauca^ or FSimd^ria glauca. This delicate plant is 
from one to four feet high, erect, branching, having the stem 
covered with a fine glaucous bloom, removed by Handling. 
Leaves glaucous, and the lower ones biternate (or in threes, 
with each of these in threes again). The flowers, (which 
have a single spur) are in panicles or compound racemes, 
and are delightfully variegated with yellow and flesh color. — 
Rocks, and rocky hills, in Roxbury, Brookline, or near New- 
ton Seminary. — May, August. — Biennial. 

Epilobium. 

Epildbium spiedtum Spiked Willow herb. A fine, showy 
plant, from four to six feet high, and often branching near 
the top. Leaves willow-like, nearly stemless, veined, un- 
divided, smooth, glaucous underneath, linear-lanceolate. 
Flowers bluish purple, with four unequal petals, encom- 
passed by a four-leaved tubular calyx. Stamens bent to one 
side. Seeds feathery, in a long, round, slender capsule or 
pod. Flowers forming collectively a kind of spike, shaped 
like the flame of a candle, and frequently eight inches or 
more in length, and two inches or more in diameter. — New- 
ton, Brighton.---June, July. 

Ertthronium. 

Erythrdnium americdnunij or E. dins-cdnis Common Ery- 
thronium, or May Lily. A delicate and admired liliaceous 

J^lant, with its flower growing on a slender, glossy stem, from 
bur to eight inches long. Leaves two, oblong-lanceolate, 
shining, brownish green, spotted, and sheathing the scape 
or stem at the bottom. Root a bulb, deep in the earth. 
Flower a small, drooping, solitary, yellow lily. — In rich, 
moist soils. — South, Boston, Cambridge, Newton. — May. 

EUPATORIUM. 

Eupatdrium ptrfolidtum Thorough wort (through wort). 
About three feet high* Distinguished by having its leaves 
perfoliate, or perforated by the main stem, which passes 
through the middle of the leaf, or more properly perhaps, 
through two opposite leaves, growing to each other at their 
bases. Stem hairy. Leaves oblong, serrate, wrinkly, downy 
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beneath. Flowers white, forming a corymb or flat top, like 
yarrow. — Common in low lands, and meadows. — ^August. 

Gentiaka. 

Gtntidna crinita Fringed Gentain. This gentian is 
exceeded by few, if any, of our indi^eneous plants, in the 
beauty and delicacy of its flowers. Stem round, branching 
toward the top, and about a foot high. Leaves ovate, lan- 
ceolate, acute. Flowers erect, on the ends of the branches, 
remote from the leaves. Calyx square, with acute angles 
and segments. Segments of the corolla of a splendid, deep 
azure, fringed at the top; expanding when the sun shines, 
but closed and twisted at other times. Grows in damp 
places. — Concord turnpike; also near Newton Comer. — Sep- 
tember, October. 

" Thou blossoms, bright with morning dew^ 
And colored with the beaven's own blue, 
That oDenest when the quiet li^ht 
Succeeds the keen and frosty night " — 
" Then doth thy sweet and auiet eye 
Look through its fringes to uie sky." — BryitiU. 

OtfUidna sapondria Soap Gentian. A very fine plant, dis- 
tinguished by its long purple flowers, which are so nearly 
closed at the top, as to resemble buds. Stem about eigh- 
teen inches high , terete or conical, without branches. Leaves 
opposite, oblong, ovate-lanceolate, shairp-pointed, of a dark, 
fresh, glossy green, and having from three to five nerves or 
lines running from one end of the midrib to the other. Flow- 
ers sessile or stemless, in bunches at the top, and frequently 
springing from the shoulders of the upper leaves. Blossoms 
bud-shaped, dark fiower-de-luce color (darker than those of 
the fringed gentian) , variegated with white. CaroUa slightly 
five cleft, its segments subdivided, and folded together so as 
to close the mouth. — In moist (rocky ?) woods, Cambridge, 
Brighton. — September, October. 

Geranium. 

Gerdnium maculdtum Spotted Geranium. ^'It must be 
confessed," says Dr. Bigelow, " that a great number of ex- 
otic species of geraniums are carefully propagated in green- 
houses and parlors, which are altogether inferior to the pre- 
sent very beautiful native." Stem upright, hairy, one or 
two feet high, dividing and sub-dividing by forks. Leaves 
divided into three, five, or seven parts, hairy, the upper 
ones (but not the lower) stemless. The leaves become 

Sale, spotted, as they decay. Flowers purple (two on a 
airy peduncle or stem,) with five ovate petals. — Common 
in somewhat moist soils, about fences, and the edges of 
woods. — ^May, June. 
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Gerardia. 

By far the best way of propagating our gerardias, is said 
to be from the seeds sown in autumn. The flowers of this 
genus are shaped much like those of foxglove, and grow in 
abundance near Mount Auburn. 

Gerdrdiafldva Yellow Gerardia, or False Foxglove. This 
species, and the two next, are some of the most showv of 
our wild wood flowers. Stem hairy, about two feet high, 
with few, if any branches. Leaves dark, rusty green ; up- 
per ones lance-formed, blunt-pointed, with or without serra-. 
tures or notches ; but the lower leaves are often pinnatified 
or cut-winged, or nearly in the form of a white-oak leaf. 
Flowers large (for the genus), bright yellow, rather trumpet- 
shaped, opposite, on a iew flowered, terminal spike. — Woods. 
— ^August. 

\ Gerardia glauca^ or Gerardia quercifolia Fall or Glaucous 
Gerardia. A taller, if not " handsomer" plant than the last, 
which it resembles,, especially in the form and color of its 
flowers. Stem from three to five feet high, panicle-like, 
or divided and subdivided, more or less purple, covered with 
a glaucous powder. Leaves petioled or stemmed, and of a 
lighter green (especially on the under side) than those of 
the Ger&rdia flkva ; likewise, more pinnatified, or more 
deeply and finely cut, than those of the G. flJiva, which 
blossoms earlier. Flowers yellow. — Woods. — August. 

Gerardia pedictUdria Bushy Gerardia. Has a considera- 
ble family likeness to the Ger&rdia quercif61ia, especiallv in 
its flowers ; but is much more bushy. About two feet high, 
much branched, or brachiate-panicled. Leaves oblong, 
doubly serrate. Flowers bright yellow, and very elegant m 
their structure. This species may be distinguished from the 
others, by the five remarkable spreading notched leaves, 
which are on the top of the calyx, and are complete minia- 
tures (both in shape and color) of the proper leaves on the 
other parts of the plant. Blossons later than Ger&rdia gla6- 
ca. — Woods. — August. 

Geum. 

Creum riodle Water Avens. A fine plant, conspicuous in 
meadows for its high, nodding, dark-colored flowers. Stem 
about eighteen inches high, round, erect, drooping at top. 
Root leaves interruptedly pinnate (as in the compound leaf 
of the potato), the tip leafet being lobed or parted, and the 
whole serrate and hairy. Flowers terminal, two or three 
being on the end of a stalk ; with a ten-leaved calyx, reddish 
brown (or chockolate color) , closed with five petals, erect, 
heart-shaped, hardly rising above the calyx, and variegated 
with yellow and purple.— Meadows. — ^May, June. 
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' Hedtsarum. 

^ Of this we have many species, of which, probably, not 

I more than one or two are worth cultivating for their flowers. 

I Hedysarum canadinse Bush Trefoil. A tall, handsome 

species, blossoming before any of the other species in this 
region. Stem about three feet high, smooth, striate or 

, marked with lines. Leaves temate,or in threes (like clover), 

thlree inches long, oblong — ^lanceolate ; stipules (or appen- 

^ dages to the leaves, at the feet of their stems) , thread-shaped. 

Flowers on racemes (or branchlets at the top of the stem), 
and from the shoulders of the leaves ; the whole forming a 
kind of loose and somewhat drooping, spiky cluster. Blos- 
soms papilionaceous or pea-blossom shaped, nearly pink, 
becoming bluish as they decay. Pods flat, hairy, in four or 
five one-seeded, obtusely triangular joints. — Woods, near 
Mount Auburn, &c. — July. 

Helianthus. 

Our wild plants of this genus are miniature sunflowers. 

Helianthus decapitalus. From three to five feet high. Leaves 
ovate, with a long drawn, sharp point, rough, three-nerved, 
with teeth (or rather serratures), " few and far between." 
Flowers large (for the wild genus), yellow, with from ten 
to twelve rays ; scales of the calyx lance-formed, nearly 
equal to each other, ciliate or fringed with parallel hairs. — 
Rocky woods, Newton. — August. 

Helidnthiis divaricdtus Small, rough Sunflower, alias Wid- 
ow's Rub. Stem erect, round, smooth, generally colored 
with glaucus powder. Leaves opposite, sessile or stemless, 
narrow, egg-shaped, rounded at base, slightly serrate, three- 
nerved, and tapering to a long point. The leaves are ex- 
tensively rough ; for which reason they are said to be some- 
times used by ladies to rub their cheeks. Flowers yellow, 
few in number in the wild plant, but numerous in the culti- 
vated one. Branches of the panicle, either forked or three- 
parted. — ^Woods and thickets. — August, September. 

Helianthus multifldrus. Leaves triply-nerved, rough; lower 
ones scardate (or heart-formed, with the stem in the hollow), 
upper ones ovate. Flowers many, yellow, with very numer- 
ous rays, and rough stems. — Rocky woods, west part of 
Newton. — ^August, September. 

Hepatica. 

Hepatica trildha Early Anemone. This lovely, delicate 
little plant is one of the earliest visiters in the spring. It 
flowers in sunny spots, before the snow has left the ground. 
Leaves shining, of a peculiar, dark ^een ; Uver-shaped, or 
heart-shaped at base, and parted mto three, rarely five 
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entire lobes. Flowers light blue, or purplish light,blue, and 
sometimes white, and having oblong, obtuse petals, and 
three broad, ovate, obtuse calyx leaves. The flowers ap- 
pear on very delicate, downy stems or scapes, before the 
new leaves are seen, and while some of the old leaves, on 
long, brown, supple stems, remain green. — A variety, obtusa 
(at Mount Auburn, &c.), has the lobes of the leaves obtuse ; 
another variety, acuta (growing on mountains), has the lobes 
of the leaves acute. — Woods. — April, May. 

Hibiscus. 

Hiblscns palustris Marsh Hibiscus. A superb plant, (four 
or five feet high), which at first sight might be mistaken for 
a hollyhock. Leaves ovate, somewhat three-lobed, green 
above, whitish and soft, with down underneath ; obtusely 
serrate, with a long, sharp point. Flowers Entirely " red " 
or pink, with axillary stems, longer than the stems of the 
leaves. — Sides of Charles river, near the Waltham factories. 

^^^ ' ^^"™' E. B. Kenrick. 

JVatertotony Sept. 9thy 1835. 

( To be continued,) 



Art. VI. Notices of new and beautiful Plants figured in the London 
FloricuUural and Botanical Magazines ; with some Account of those 
which it would be desirable to introduce into our Gardens, 

Edwards's Botanical Register^ or Ornamental Flower Garden and 
Shrubbery. £ach number containing ei^ht figures of Plants and 

< Shrubs. In monthly numbers, 4». colored, 8«. plain. Edited by John 
Lindley, Ph. D., F. R. S., L. S., and G. S., Professor of Botany in 
the University of London. 

Curtis's Botanical Magazine, or Flower Garden Displayed, containinff 
eight plates. In mothW numbers, Ss, 6d. colored, Ss, plain. Edited 
by William Jackson Hooker, L. L. D., F. R. A., and L. S., Regiuf 
Professor of Botany in the University of Glasgow. 

♦ 

Dicotyledonous, Poltpetalous Plants. 
III. Ranunculdceoe. 

RANUNCtTLUS. 

Two beautiful ranunculuses are fignred in the Floricul- 
tural Cabinet for June ; they are Tyso's Othello and Water- 
stone's Maculata Suprema. The former was first exhibited 
in 1830, when it took a premium prize, and the root sold at 
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five guineas. The former is elegant, and the petals arranged 
with great symmetry ; the color very dark, approaching to 
black. The latter is a white ground, with faint, very regu- 
lar stripes of purple, down the centre of each petal. 

XLVI. Cadi. 

BCmNOCACTUS. 
Eyriesil Lindi. Sweet-scented Spiny Cactus. A creen-houM plant ; lloweriBf in January i 
color of the flowers white ; a native of Mexico. Bot. Mag., t. 8411. 

A beautiful species "no less remarkable for the great 
size of its flower, than for its delicious fragrance." Like 
the Cereus [C4ctus] grandiflorus, its splendid flowers open • 
only at night. The stem is subglobose, depressed with 
twelve or fourteen angles. Introduced to the London Hor- 
ticultural Society some years since. {Bot. Mag.^ June.) 

LXXVIL Legumindsa. 

P80RALIA. 
macrostAchya Lindl, Long-spiked Psoralia. A fine hardy perennial, growing two feet high ; 
flowers purple, appearing in July ; propagated by seed and dlTiaion of the roots ; a natiTe 
of California. Bot. Reg., t. 1769. 

A very beautiful plant of the Legumindsce, obtained from 
California through Mr. Douglas; it is easily increased by 
seeds, and will undoubtedly soon become more extensively 
disseminated. The flowers appear in dense spikes, on ax- 
illary peduncles, of a lively purple color ; leaves ternate. 
Drawn from a plant in the garden of the Horticultural Soci- 
ety at Chiswick. {Bot Reg.^ June.) 

Kennedia coccinea var. elegans, is figured in Paxton's 
Magazine of Botany for June. It is very beautiful, and 
"well suited for climbing up a pillar in a conservatory," 
where it will bloom in great perfection ; grows freely in 
sand, loam and peat. 

CXVL RutdcetB. 

BAROSMA. 
crenulAta JfiUd. Crenulated Dioema, or Bucka. A green-hoose ahmb, two ^t high ; flowers 
blush color j propagated with difficulty by cuttings *, a native of the Cape of Good Hope. 
Bot. Mag., t. 341 S. 

This '^ really a handsome" species is an old inhabitant of 
English collections, and has been known under several dif- 
ferent names. It is nearly allied to some of the species of 
Diosma, to which genus it has been referred, if, indeed, it 
is not in reality one. LinnsBas describes one as D. crenu- 
Ikta, which Dr. Hooker thinks, from the description, must 
be the same, and states his preference to the name. It is 
possessed of valuable properties as an internal medicine, 
and is the Bucku of the PJfiarmacopeeas. Branches numer- 
ous, twiggy ; leaves oval-lanceolate, on very short petioles ; 
budjs purple, before expanding. {Bot. Mag., June.) 

CXXII. GeraniicetB. 

In the Floricultural Cabinet for June, six new kinds of 
geraniums are figured ; some of them are exceedingly beau- 
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tiful ; they were taken from flowers furnished by Dennis & 
Co. of Chelsea, who have a superb collection ; the names are 
Rosa Munda, Magnum Bonum, Dennis's Queen Adelaide, 
Bancho, Habranthum, Smut, and are priced for 1835 at 10^., 
5s. 6d[., 20s. J Ss. 6d.^ 2s. 6d. 

J. D., in the Gardener's Magazine, states that the follow- 
inff, also in flower at the same place, are some of the most 
select and splendid for this season: — " Dennis's Perfection 
and Duchess of Sutherland. These two exquisite varieties 
are rather in one mode as to foliage, umbels of flowers, and 
Bhspe of blossom, which is bell-shaped ; the petals touching, 
so as to leave little or no vacancy between them : some have 
compared the flowers to those of an auricula, and the umbel 
to a truss of them. — Lord Denman : rich dark crimson, with 
large blackish spots. — Hericartidnum : somewhat the color 
of the last, with larger flowers ; the spots on the upper pe- 
tals not so large.— Augustissimum superbum : a new variety 
from France. — Adelina : bright rosy red ; blooms very abun- 
dantly ; habit graceful. — Belvidere : a fine bright red, with 
peculiarly bright crimson spots. — Banquo: fine red, with large 
very dark spots. — Amelia : a light pink, with rose-colored 
spots ; flowers very large. — Rosinante : a full-colored rose, 
with crimson-veined spots. — New Duchess of Clarence : the 
delicacy of the white of the petals, and the crimson of the 
spots, in contrast, render this a very pleasing variety. — Me- 
dea, a pale rose with large spots. — Habr4nthum, abounding 
in its magnificent blossoms. — Weltjiednum : this is called a 
crimson purple, and has a robust habit. — ^Fulminans : dark 
red ; flowers large and numerous. — Black Prince : crimson 
purple, with very dark spots; lower petals narrow. — Statira, 
Captain Cook, Margaretta, Incarn^tum, and Don Quixote." 

CXXX. VioldcetB. 
In the Cabinet is figured two fine specimens of the Viola 
or Pansy, named Rollinson's Princess Victoria and Mars^ 
den's King William ; they are very fine ; the two upper pe- 
tals of the former are of a very dark color, nearly black ; the 
three lower ones yellow, margined with sky blue ; the pen- 
ciling extends some distance into the petals ; it is considered 
equal to any yet produced ; the latter is not much hand- 
somer than many we have seen. The following remarks are 
appended to the figures : — " Transplanting is only to be 
safely practised twice in the year, particularly in such sea- 
sons as the last, namely, towards the end of April and the 
end of September. Many fine seedlings were totally lost 
last year by selecting and removing them from the seed-bed 
in the summer : the safer plan is to let them remain where 
they are till they have formed strong plants, and then to 
separate the roots at either of the times mentioned ; the 
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indifferent ones may be removed, but certainly not the best. 
Propagation by layers or pipings is best done about the last 
week in May, or early in June; to be resumed in September, 
when the powerful heat of the sun is on the decline; for it 
is almost a waste of time and labor either to pipe or lay 
between those two dates, after the flower-stems have become 
elongated, dry, and hollow." 

DrCOTYLEDONOUS, MoNOPETALOUS PlANTS. 

CLXX. Ertcdcece. 

BHODODENDRON. 

A new variety is figured in Paxton's Magazine of Botany 
for June, which was raised from seed by Mr. Knight of the 
exotic nursery. King's road, Chelsea, who now possesses the 
only plants.- It was produced from the seed of the true R. 
arb6reum, and is considered a singular deviation from the 
original color of the species. It is almost white, with the 
exception of the penciling of the inner base of the petals, 
which is of a rosy red; the edges are also fringed: it is a 
grand addition to this magnificent genus. It is named R. 
arb6rea fimbrikta. 

CLXXIV. Campanuldcex. 

CAMPANULA, 
garg&nica Alph. The harebell of St. Angelo. A green-hooae plant, of Iott rambling growtli ; 
flowering in July ; color purplish blue; propa^ted by seeds and division of the roots; a na- 
tive of Italy. Bot. Reg., t. 1768. 

This is a beautiful little species, and a valuable addition 
to the genus. It is a perennial, growing " wild on Mount 
Gargano, among the ruins.of the ancient Monastery, and near 
St. Angelo." ft will not stand the winter of the English 
climate, owing to the heavy rains, and humid atmosphere: 
it may, however, live through ours. The flowers are axil- 
lary, on long racemes; corolla deeply five cleft, pale blue 
inside, and light purple outside; leaves reniform. It flowered 
for the first time in the garden of Mrs. Marryatt at Wimble- 
ton, in July, 1834. (Bot. Reg., June.) 

CLXXXVI. Compo$it<B. 

CRASPEDIA (fromyhi^e, in allusion, probably, to the appearance of the pappus), 
macroc^phala Hooker. LArge-headed Craspedia. A perennial frame p]ant,^ovring about 
eighteen inches high; flowers white ; propagated by seeds ; a native of Van Dieraao*8 Land. 
Bot. Mag., t. 3416. 

A " very interesting plant," raised from seeds, by Mr. Cur- 
tis of Glazenwood. The foliage has somewhat the appear- 
ance of Ammdbium alatum, " but of a more bluish green, 
and the smell of the flowers resemble that of honey-comb or 
of the Buddlea glob6sa." Leaves oblong, alternate, short on 
the stem, but large near the roots. Stem terminated by a 
large head of flowers. The seeds were collected " by Mr. 
William Davidson, the curator of the Hobart-town Botanic 
Garden, on Mount Wellington, at an elevation of three thou- 
sand feet above the level of the sea." {Bot. Mag., June.) 
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CLXXXIX. Rubidcece, 

RANDIA (named after Isaac Rand, an English apothecao')* 
BowieAna Allan Cunningham^ Mr. Bowie*8 Randia. A Hiender stove shrub ; flo^vers yellowish 
white; propagated by cuttings-, a native or Brazil. Bot. Mag., t. 3409. 

*' A handsome stove plant," similar in the appearance of 
the flowers to the Gardenia fl6rida, but with a very lonff 
tubulous corolla. The genus is doubtful, as Dr. Hooker had 
not the means of examining the fruit. The leaves opposite, 
oblong, waved, on short footstalks, glaucous green beneath, 
except on the midrib. Flowers axillary by the branches, 
striking out immediately beneath. Discovered in 1815, in 
Brazil, by Messrs. Cunningham and Bowie. The -drawing 
was taken from the Royal gardens at Kew. {Bot. Mag., 
June.) 

CCVII. Primuldceoi. 

PRIMULA. 

palindri Jaeq. Falinnrian Primrose} a green-house perennial, growing about a foot high; 
flowers yellow, appearing in March; propagated by seeds*, a native of Italy. Bot. Mag., t. 
S4J4. 

This is an elegant species of the Primula; the foliage is 
very large, and '' has a most striking resemblance to that of 
a luxuriant plant of Sempervivum arboreum." "This cir- 
cumstance, together with the bright yellow corollas, almost 
pure white, mealy calyces, pedicel, and involucre, and the 
season of its blossoming (March) render it a most desirable 
acquisition." The fragrance is similar to the cowslip, but 
much more powerful. The leaves are from four to six inches 
in length, bbovate, of a pale green color. A native of Palinuri, 
near Salerno, in the Neapolitan dominions. {Bot. Mag., June.) 

CCIX. Gemerece. 

6ESNERA. 
allagophylla De Meertius. Shifting-leaved Geanera. A stove plant, growing a foot or more 
in height *, flower orange yellow ; appearing in summer ; propagated like the other species ; 
a native of Brazil. Bot. Reg., 1. 1767. 

Another beautiful stove plant, and " an interesting addition 
to the showy and easily cultivable genus to which it belongs." 
The stem is erect and hairy ; leaves in threes, opposite, sub- 
sessile, oblong ; flowers in a long terminal spike, sessile, 
hairy, with a short tube. Dr. Lindley is not certain that he 
has referred it to the right species ; if so, it is " a native of 
the auriferous plains of Brazil, in the province of the mines, 
in various places, especially about villa Rica, the town of 
S. Joao d'El Rey, in the Serras da Fires, and da Piedade, 
and elsewhere." The drawing was made in the garden of 
the Messrs. Young, of Epsom. {Bot. Reg., June.) 

CCXI. Scrophularinece. 

PENT8TEM0N. 

ataticiOIiua Lindl, Sea Lavender-leaved Pentstemon. A hardy perennial plant, growing 
about a fbot high -, color of the flowers a bluish lilac ; appearing in summer j a native of 
Calilbmia. Bot. Reg., t. 1770. 

" It is most nearly related to P. diffi!isus (fig. in the Regis- 
ter, t. 11S2), from which it diflTers in its much larger and 
more lilac flowers, in the form of its leaves, and in those 
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next the root being perfectly entire." A beautiful and desi- 
rable species, according to the representation of the plate. 
The flowers are nearly sessile, in cymes or whorls of about 
twelve each. It is yet "extremely rare." The drawing 
was made in the garden of the Horticultural Society, in 
June, 1834. Discovered in California by the late Mr. 
Douglas. {BoU Reg.^ June.) 

Appended to this is a revision of the whole of the genera 
of the natural order ScrophularinecD. It is from the pen of 
the learned author of the Species Labaiiarumj George Ben- 
tham, Esq. 

ccxx. 

VERBENA 
muItUlda var. eoiitr4cta Lindl, Dwarf purple Venrain. A hardy perennial plant j of ftrj 
low rambling growth; flowers purple, appearing all sammer. Bot. Reg., 1. 1766. 

y. multifida, which has flowered in the gardens in this 
vicinity, is " one of the commonest of all plants on the Alps 
of Chili and Mendoza, growing, according to Dr. Gillies, to 
the elevation of 8000 feet above the level of the sea." It is 
the V. erinoides of Willdenaw. V. multifida var, contr&cta 
now figured, " is a dwarfer and more short-jointed kind, and 
grows into a very dense patch which has but little disposi- 
tion to extend itself." It is an exceedingly interesting little 
plant. Drawn from the Horticultural Society's garden. 
(Bot. Reg., June.) 
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Besidenee of 8. Dotoner, Esq,, Dorchester, — Sept, 4th, We here found 
a large yariety of new and choice kinds of fruit trees, particularly pears, 
in full bearing. Mr. Downer is already well known to the public as one 
of the most zealous cultivators of new sorts of pears, and more especially 
80, as being the first person to introduce to the notice of amateurs and 
nurserymen, many native kinds which have since become generally and 
extensively grown in gardens throughout this vicinity. To our readers 
we have no doubt his labors are fully appreciated in his excellent com- 
munication in the commencement of our Maf^azine (81). Ever since 
the first establishment of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, Mr. 
Downer has been much interested in its future prosperity and useful- 
ness ; and has been among the first to promote its advancement in re- 
gard to a knowledge of the different varieties of fruits in cultivation. 

In the garden are upwards of twenty varieties of pears, native and 
foreign, which will perfect fine ripe specimens of fruit this season, and 
some of which have never yet been known here, except by the descriptions 
and fiffures given in the Fomological Magazine and other works. We 
may Sierefore anticipate, that the opportunity is at hand when the cor- 
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rect Dames of several kinds which have heretofore been cultivated in 
different gardens under synonymous terms, will be fully ascertained and 
established. There yet exists much confusion in the nomenclature of 
fruits, and it is much to be desired that it should be lessened as speedily 
as possible. Nothing could better convince one of this, than the fact, 
that some of the trees on Mr. Downer's place have been re-grafted two 
or three.times. Scions were collected from reported good kinds ; but at 
the end of three or four years, when they came into bearing, the 'fruit 
was found to be worthless ; these stocks were regrafted agam, and in 
many cases a third time, and still the fruit is unfit for cultivation. The 
practice of cutting scions from trees that have not produced fruit, and 
the want of attention in labelling these when put mto the stocks, has 
been partly the cause of this ; we sincerely hope that this will be con- 
considered a subject of too much importance not to receive the particular 
care of gardeners and nurserymen. 

Of the native kinds we noticed in bearing, were the Meckel, Bleeker's 
Meadow, Heathcot, Minot, Andrews, Gushing, Lewis, Fulton, Slc. 
Among the foreign varieties, the Passe Colmar, Beurr^ Diel, d'Arembe- 
ry, Beurr^ Ranee, Urbaniste, Marie Louise, Capiaumont, Bezy Vaet, 
Beurr^ automne, Saint Ghislain, Lowell, &c. The Dix pear has not 
yet produced fruit on any of the scions which have been taken from the 
origmal tree, except on one in the garden of Mr. Bartlett, Roxbury, 
where we are informed by Mr. Downer there are three pears growing, 
of fine appearance. The Gushing pear is a fine variety, nearly eaual 
to any of the season, and a profuse bearer: this and the Saint Ghisiaia 
are two valuable kinds. We are sorry to observe several of the fruits 
on the tree of the Bezv Vaet to discover symptoms of cracking, similar 
to the St. Michael. The Lowell pear, a seedlmg raised by Mr. Knight, 
and named in honor of the Hon. John Lowell, the trees of which were 
transmitted to him, and the scions subsequently distributed in this coun- 
try, is bearing on Mr. Downer's place ; the tree is very full, and the 
fruit cracks in the same manner as the last mentioned kind : we hope it 
will not be a permanent character. It must certainly be a nne fruit, for 
Mr. Knight would not have selected such a name to perpetuate an infe- 
rior one. The Urbaniste, of which there are several trees, look fair 
and beautiful, and promise to become a most valuable kind. Mr. 
Downer's trees are mostly old ones engrafted ; and are nearly all in 
bearing. The situation of his garden is high, and the soil a strong rich 
loam ; some of them are almost breaking down with the weight of 
fruit. We observed several fine trees of the Downer cherry : this is a 
fine kind, and should be in every garden. Before the return of another 
season, we hope Mr. Downer will furnish us with more information re- 
specting some other pears. 

Renaenee of Wm. Oliver^ Etq. — The collection of fruit trees in this 
garden is ver^ good. Mr. Oliver has paid considerable attention to hor- 
ticulture, and having the advantage of a good situation, has some fine 
specimens of several kinds of fruit, particularly of pears. We noticed 
the Brocas Bergamot, Saint Ghislain, &c., in addition to others we had 
not the opportunity of getting the names : we here saw several vines 
of the Sweet Water grape, with good crops of fruit, which generally 
were but lightly touched with the mildew ; on one or two of the vines 
the fruit was almost wholly destroyed, but on the others extremely fair, 
though the vines were trained upon a parallel trellis, with the former at 
the distance of but a few feet. They were all frequently syringed with 
lime-water; Isabellas had began to acquire their color, m the same 
situation. 

Mount Jhtbum, Cambridge. — Sept. 7th, We never enter this beauti- 
ful spot without being 8tru<^ by the elegance of its natural mndeur and 
beauty. We had not the opportunity to walk through the wnole ground. 
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and therefore confine our remarks to the garden apartment The whole 
is under the superintendence of our excellent correspondent, Mr. J. W. 
Russell, who, though almost constantly employed in the concerns of the 
cemetery, has, by his devotion to floriculture, found time to enrich the gar- 
den with a showy collection of annual flowers; the eflTect of these around 
Forest Pond is highly striking to persons as they enter the place, and 
contrasts finely with the sombre appearance of the hemlocks, spruces, 
firs, white pines, and other eversreens, which line the main entrance 
for two or three hundred feet. In the garden is a profusion of that 
showiest and sweetest ornamental annual flower, — ^the Peti]inia nyctagini- 
fldra ; splendid balsams of the spotted, striped, and self-colored kinds ; 
mignonette, stocks, globe amaranthus, &c., patches of in great abun- 
dance. Around Garden Pond, Mr. Russell has planted a large number 
of dahlias of the more common varieties, which are now flowering ; 
they are trained to arched birch sticks, which are thatched together, thus 
forming a sort of hedge, and effectually protecting them from the wind. 
In another part of the garden, Mr. Russell has a large bed of seedline 
dahlias ; few of them have as yet flowered; if the frosts hold off until 
late in the season, a larger part of them will show blossoms ; two or 
three we noticed, which were very double, and of fine colors. The col- 
lection of double asters is very good, and placed as they are in the large 
beds by themselves, they make a magnificent display : the variety of 
colors is not so numerous as in some collections, being mostly reds. 
Some few weeks since, we saw in flower at this place four or ^ve species 
of Asel^pias, among which was purpur&scens tuber6sa, pulchra, phylo- 
laccoides, &c.; the specimens were very fine: this singular genus should 
be more valued by gardeners. Mr. Russell nas displayed much taste in 
the manner of decorating many cemetery lots in a neat simple style, 
perfectly in keeping with the place, and for which he deserves much 
credit. 

Belmont Place, Watertnwn, J, P. Cushir^, Esq, — Sept. 7th. Im- 
provements are continually going on here, which will make this fine 
residence one of the most interesting in the country. The garden under 
the care of Mr. Haggerston, is a perfect specimen of neatness and high 
keeping. The green-house, stoves and forcing houses, are also kept 
in fine order. Since our remarks (p. 6S), there lias been a great change 
in this department ; the graperies which were then unplanted, are now 
filled with the wood of the vines, which have made a very vigorous 
growth, and is ripening well. Two houses for peaches, &c., have since 
been erected, one on each side of the garden, and the young trees are 
planted out. In the green-house are several fine plants in bloom : 
Alstrcem^ria salsilla was just opening several buds ; it is a beautiful spe- 
cies ; the beauty of this genus is not sufliciently known by most lovers 
of plants to be fully appreciated ; to us it is one of the most delightful of 
the Amaryllideae ; in this same family, Amaryllis belladonna, of which 
there were several plants, was displaying its umbels of delicate rosy 
pink flowers. Ix6ra crockta, an elegant species, not so common as i. 
coccinea, was covered with its cymes of dull red blossoms ; R6chea ful- 
ckta and C^rbera thev^ta, Mr. Haggerston stated to us had been finely 
in flower ; the latter a most desirable addition to choice collections ; it 
belongs to the Apocineie. In the stoves, the first thing we noticed was 
a grand specimen of that magnificent bulb, the Crinum amabile ; we 
counted in one umbel, upwards of ten of its lovely blossoms then in per- 
fection; the whole number which had opened, including these, was 
thirty-two. Hibiscus insignis, the same species mentioned in our last 
as flowering at Mr. Lowell's, is here trained to the back wall of the 
stove, and has produced numerous panicles of its rich flowers; Hibiscus 
r6sa sinensis, three double varieties, of, are elegant, with their large 
scarlet, red and yellow blossoms ; Combr^tum purpik'eum, a most gor- 
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geous store climber, is here flowering, we suspect, for the first time in 
this country : its dense racemes of carmine-colored blossoms, have a 
splendid and imposing appearance. There is a large plant of Orinum 
augdsta, but it does not yet show any signs of flowering. In the pit in 
the stove are several kinds of pine-apple plants, which are growing vigo- 
rously ; among others are the Black Jamaica, Ripley, and Antigua. 
Nympheea pigmea, coeri^lea, and Idtus, those beautiful aquatics, Mr. 
Haggerston showed us several plants of ; they should be grown in every 
good collection ; we have often been surprised that the water lilies, so 
charmingly beautiful and fragrant, have not been more valued and 
cultivated. 

In the garden, the sorts of annuals generally cultivated, are blooming 
strong and profusely. Of those new we noticed Nig^lla hisp&nica, a 
much prettier species than the old damasc^na ; several plants of a spe- 
cies of C6smea, said to rival the dahlia in splendor, we here observed 
growing with great vigor, but they will not probably flower before the 
approach of frost. We never were so much struck with the brilliancy 
of the Verbena chameedrifolia as at this place ; there are two patches of 
it, each side of the entrance to the conservatory, about three feet in di- 
ameter, and its dazzling blossoms were so numerous as almost to cause 
pain to the eyes to look upon them. In the border, in front of the range 
of houses, are several plants of the Canna speci6sa, ten feet in height, 
with countless spikes of flowers. The dahlias are now flowering ex- 
tremely well; there is also a profuse display of superb double China as- 
ters, of various shades of color. The dahlia, since the latter have been 
so improved, has a strong rival ; and if the ease with which the asters 
are flowered is taken into consideration, we are not certain but they are 
the preferable of the two. Gilia coronopif61ia (p. 225) was flowering 
finely: the centre spike being upwards of five feet high ; we have 
also lately seen it at some other places in great splendor. Lophosp^rmum 
erub^scens, Cobeea scandens, Thunb^rgia alkta, and Cal4mpelis scaber, 
those favorite climbers of ours^ were covered with their charmingly beau- 
tiful flowers; the Cobaea, running many feet over the trellises on the 
garden walls. 

In the forcing grounds we saw several fine kinds of melons; among 
others, the scarlet fleshed rock, silver rock, green fleshed, &c., the 
seeds of which we had the pleasure of sending Mr. Haggerston, beinff 
part of several kinds we imported the past spring; they have proved 
very valuable additions to our limited number fine ones. Several hun- 
dred pots of Keen's seedling strawberries have been prepared for forcing. 
The whole range of pits will be filled with various vegetables and vines, 
for early forcing. 

Oakley Place — Wm. Pratt y Esq. — ^We here also foupd the garden, under 
the care of Mr. McLennan, kept in a neat state, and the plants in a flour- 
ishing condition. The dahlias have flowered well, and now presented a 
fine display: that fine old variety, the Countess of Liverpool, profusely 
in bloom, still retains its preeminence among the scarlets, both in form 
and color. The double asters were also beautiful. Bign6nia grandifldra 
has flowered superbly here every season for several years. The plant 
is protected during winter by a covering of dry leaves, hay or straw. 
Maurindia BarclayiLna covered with its dark purplish blue flowers. 
Several plants of the common tea rose, which have stood in the border 
three or four years, with only a little protection during winter, have 
made strong shoots, and were full of buds and blossoms; they may be 
thus easily grown, and the flowers are finer than when the roots are con- 
fined to pots. 

VOL. I. — NO. X. ZZ 
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REVIEWS. 

Art. I. The Gardener^s Magazine and Register of Rural and 
Domestic Improvements. Conducted by J . C . Loudon , F . L . S . , 
H. S., &c. In Monthly Numbers. 8vo., Is, 6d. each. No. 
LXIII and LXIV, for June and July. 

The first article in the June number is a continuation of 
Mr. Maddison's " observations on the gardening of Belgium." 
They are principally confined to the amateur gardeners in 
and around Ghent. The most celebrated, particularly in 
stove plants, is M. Mechelynk, the following account of which 
we extract: 

" His hot-house, like all the others in Belgium, is heavy, and has large 
panes of glass: but his tan bed, which is edged all round with a broad 
kerb of granite, is the very pattern of neatness; and the whole culture of 
his hot-house plants does his gardener much credit. The plants them- 
selves are accounted a first-rate collection; and they certainly form one 
of which any nobleman in England might be proud. M. Mechelynk's 
green-house plants are very fine; but neither the houses nor the plants 
themselves are in such fine order as those already mentioned: it is 
very evident, indeed, that the gardener does not pay the green-house 
plants the same attention as he does the stove plants; or perhaps it 
would require an extra gardener, and more suitable green-houses, to keep 
them in an equal state of perfection." 

M. Verplancke's houses are built of iron, but his collection 
of plants is rather inferior. M. Huyttens-Kerremans " has 
a neat green-house." M. Boddaert (of Tronchiennes, a vil- 
lage near Ghent), a respectable farmer, has a fine house of 
camellias, and one of geraniums. For the successful multi- 
plication of the camellia, Mr. Boddaert is said to be unequal- 
led. " M. Reynders of Brussels," Mr. Maddison remarks, 
" as far as I can judge from observation, possesses the best 
gardener in the country. His specimens of large camellias 
are truly magnificent." 

The Ghent Horticultural Society has been in existence 
upwards of twenty-six years. " I know of no town," ob- 
serves Mr. Maddison " where the florimania is so strong as 
in this : persons of all trades and professions must have some- 
thing to do with flowers; and though the price of plants is 
moderate when compared with that in England, yet the deal- 
ers in flowers and plants in Ghent are innumerable ; and 
how it can answer to a Belgic gardener to cultivate plants for 
sale, is more than I can imagine." 

" The three first-rate commercial gardeners in Ghent, are Messieurs 
Verleeuwen, Van Geert, and Verschaffelt: the first of whom (Verleeu- 
wen) is celebrated for his choice collection of plants, obtained chiefly 
from England; for his obliging manners; and for a liberality in his deaf- 
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ings which ouffht to recommend him to all amateurs. Every one here, 
as I before said, is a gardener or amateur; so that it would be impossible 
to enumerate all the Ghent gardeners by name: but those English gar- 
deners who are desirous of purchasing plants here, ought themselves to 
come over. Messrs. Knight, Garvie and iTate have already paid this 
country a visit. The latter sold a quantity of his Azklea Danielsii; which, 
when once it begins to grow, will thrive surprisingly in the fine kind of 
vegetable mould we have in this country; though, I think, it will be too 
delicate to stand our winters in the open air. The summers in Belgium 
are, for the most P&rt, fine and dry; and the autumns beautifully serene, 
till November. The winters are, however, sharp, dry, clear, and cut- 
ting; but healthy for those not subject to pulmonary complaints. The 
springs are disagreeable, having cold winds with hot sun. in the winter, 
but very little snow falls. This winter (1864), snow fell twice; but never 
remained more than three hours at a time on the ground. On the other 
hand, on Dec. 39, 1829, at ten o'clock at night, Fahrenheit's thermom- 
eter, in a northern aspect, fell to M° below the freezing point." 

The Ilorticulteur Beige, a work from which the excellent 
article at page 209 of our Magazine was first extracted, seems 
not to be in a very prosperous condition. It was begun by 
M. Van Houtte, who has since been engaged as collector of 
rare plants in South America, and was conducted with great 
ability; his successors seem not to have the same Zealand 
enthusiasm. Its want of punctuality, Mr. Maddison says^ 
must ultimately prove its ruin; and states, as an instance, 
that ^' a number bearing date Jan. 1835, will, perhaps, not 
appear until April, 1836." 

" A great drawback" continues the writer, *'to the welfare and pros- 

eerity of the Flemish peasantry, is, the custom which the government 
as of lodging, from time to time, the military upon them, instead of 
building a cheap kind of barracks for the soldiers. In the winter months, 
this hardship is not so heavy as in the summer; but, during the busy time 
of the year (for example, m spring and harvest), when there is a great 
deal of out-door work to do, the burden is felt most severely; and the 
Belgic peasant is to be really pitied." 

The Ghent green-houses are often injured by the hail and 
frost; and large squares of glass being generally used, after 
a severe winter they have the appearance of a chess-board. 
The Belgian rarely puts in a whole square where one is bro- 
ken, but patches it up with pieces; thus destroying all neat- 
ness and elegance in his plant-structures. The using of 
large glass is a false economy to save carpenter's work. These 
are things too little attended to in our own practice of gar- 
dening, but which we hope will be carefully guarded against. 

Article III, contains some " suggestions for a society for 
promoting the improvement of the public taste in architec- 
tiural and rural scenery," called out by a notice which some 
time since appeared in various papers, of the formation of an 
Ornamental Tree Society in this vicinity. The article is very 
good, and the remarks by the conductor, are full of sound 
sense and just criticism. The following, though written for 
the reflection of English gentlemen of science and taste, will 
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not be read with the less interest by every lover of public or- 
nament, picturesque scenery, and rural improvement, in 
this country: 

*' The taste of this country is altogether disproportionate to its wealth ; 
and it is very far inferior to the taste displayed on the Continent, among 
nations comparatively poor. In what other city in the world but London 
are such interminable lines of dingy, brick bouses to be found,without 
the slightest variation of feature, neither differing in height nor in breadth 
of front, nor in the number, disposition, or size of the doors and win- 
dows? Compare the long streets of first-rate houses in the west end of 
London, with houses of the same class in Paris, Berlin, Munich, or 
Petersburgh. By what other nation in the world would such immense 
sums be spent in erecting public bnildings which are oflen, soon after 
their completion, found to be so unfit for the purposes for which they 
were intended as to render it necessary for them to be pulled down? In 
the short space of twenty years, we have seen three royal palaces razed 
to the ground, all commenced durino^ the lifetime of the present genera- 
tion; and the present palace at Pimlico, we strongly suspect, will soon 
share the same fate. Is there any other country in Europe where a 
space situated like the Regent's Park, and of equal extent and natural 
beauty, would have been planted with so few sorts of trees, and these 
few so tastelessly disposed? And what shall we say to Hyde Park and 
Kensington Gardens, which, as far as the kinds of trees and shrubs are 
concerned, might as well be under the care of a common woodman ? Lit- 
tle more can be advanced in favor of the shrubberies in the gardens of 
the Pimlico Palace, which are filled, for the most part, with the common 
stuffing of the nurseries. How is it that we can spend a million on a 
piece of architecture that all men of taste, foreign and domestic, agree to 
De most wretched, and which is, at the same time, placed in a damp and 
unwholesome situation, and yet cannot spare a few thousands for plant- 
ing in a superior manner our public parks and gardens? The answer 
is easy. The public hitherto have not had a voice in this kind of expen- 
diture. They have not been allowed a voice in any matter of taste, 
because thev were, in a great measure, without taste to gratify. Let 
this taste, which at present lies dormant in the mass of society, be called 
into existence by cultivation, and we shall soon see a change in all our 
public buildings, gardens, and* walks. Again, we say that the idea of 
promoting this object by an association is a most happy one; and we 
earnestly entreat our correspondents to lose ne time in endeavoring to 
carry it into execution. In this age of cooperation, there can be no diffi- 
culty in establishing such a society. It would, in all probability, soon be 
joined by numbers. Architects would become members of it for the sake 
of the professional hints which they would receive from the discussions 
carried on, as well as to keep up their taste to a par with that of the 
society. Landscape painters and artists generally would also join it for 
the same purpose. Builders, and all owners of property in and about 
large towns, and especially the metropolis, would belong to such a soci- 
ety, because what tended to ornament their property would tend also to 
increase its value. Men of taste would join it for the sake of mental 
gratification; and a large number from the idea of superiority which is 
generally associated with the idea of refined taste." 

Article I, of the July number, is a continuation of " Notes 
on Gardens and Country Seats," by the conductor. Interest- 
ing as they always are, but we have no room to make extracts. 
Art, II, is an account of the esculent roots and plants of Van 
Dieman's Land. It appears that the eatable fruits " are not 
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numerous, and none of them are worthy of comparison with 
the commonest English fruits." They are the iSol'^num 
laciniatum (the kangaroo apple) Mesembrydnthemum lequil- 
atcrale (pigfaces), Polygonum adpressum, &c. 

Art. Ill, is entitled " Remarks on the advantages of having 
a reserve garden," — a most excellent and useful paper, 
evincing a thorough knowledge of the management of plants. 
It is impossible in any large establishments, especially like 
some of those in our vicinity, to keep up an interesting and 
attractive show of plants during either summer or winter, in 
the garden or green-house, unless the advantages of a 
reserve piece of ground can be resorted to. The following 
are the remarks of the writer: 

" The purposes to which a reserve ground may be applied are very 
numerous; and I will first enumerate such descriptions of plants as should 
always gain admittance there, as far as I can call them to remembrance. 
Choice annuals, perennials, and various tender plants for planting in 
beds or masses, as well as for the general decoration of flower boroers, 
to be propagated and cultivated, and accelerated or retarded, as may be 
required, so as to produce a long line of succession, as well as a continual 
gayety in the decorative parts of the grounds. Besides this, the reserve 
ground is useful for rearing American plants, both for planting beds and 
borders, for forcing early flowers where they are desired, for keeping 
pot plants of various kinds from the house during summer, such as some 
of the New Holland tribes, the £rice8e, the camellias, the Ckciete, the 
Geraniaceee, &c. Also for pots of lilacs, honeysuckles, peaches, cher- 
ries, strawberries, &c., for forcing; and for the cultivation of violets, 
lilies, and other scented flowers, to please the ladies in the gloom of 
winter: together with manv other plants which I cannot now think of, ' 
but which would soon And their way in the reserve garden when once 
such department was established, to the great relief of the borders of the 
kitchen -garden and slips, where such plants are generally found scattered 
in all directions." 

*' At the moment I am writing (Jan. 6), I have abundance of lily of 
the valley, in pots, in beautiful bloom ; and which I have had continually 
since the early part a December; Neapolitan violets also, in frames, I 
have had continually from the beginning of October. Hyacinths, narcis- 
suses, and tulips, from Christmas; lilacs in pots, beautiful little bushes 
crowded with bloom; rhododendrons, azaleas, sweetbriars; roses, the 
moss, provins. Smith's noisette, and sanguinea, just coming into flower; 
together with sparaxises, ixias, gladioluses, and other Cape bulbs, and 
Az^ea fndica, just beginning to bloom; and the above articles I shall 
continue to have constantly in abundance for weeks to come." 

We have not the room to devote to many more extracts, 
but the article (of several pages) contains many original 
ideas, and is written with a knowledge of principles, and 
these principles carried into practice. The following direc- 
tions are given how the garden should be situated, and 
how the ground within it should be appropriated, the size 
depending altogether upon the wants of the place ; an acre 
is supposed as the requisite quantity for a large country res- 
idence, with green-houses, hot-houses, frames, &c., and in 
proportion for gentlemen's villas. 
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For the formation of beds for green-house plants in sum- 
mer, the following is laid down: 

*' The base of these pot beds should be excavated about six inches, and 
there should be a row of bricks on end on each side of the bed, forming 
a sound edging; a stone edge would be preferable, but this is not always 
to be obtained. The edging should rise about three inches above the 
ground level, and the excavation within should be filled to within two 
inches of the top with clean sand of any kind. On this the pots may be 
set, or plunged m it, according to the necessities of the season; and manv 
of the jGriceae, the Epacridece, the CamelU'ecB, &c., would be found mucn 
benefitted by being plunged in it through all excessively hot weather, as 
we know by experience that many of tnese tribes are much injured by a 
very hot and di^ temperature. In the sand the mean temperature would 
probably not exceed TOP at all times, and the pots would be always sur- 
rounded by a feeding medium; whereas in the open air, and on the sur- 
face, they are of necessity exposed to a heat of frequently 80° to 90°, and 
surrounded by dry air, or, in other words, by a robbing medium: so much 
for plunging." 

Art. VIII, on Mr. Mearns's coiling system of vine culture, 
(inserted at p. 60), records its failure, as practised by Mr. 
R. Fish; the paper should be extensively read, and we shall 
notice it in our next number. 



MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Art. I. Domestic Notices, 

Packing of Scions for Transportation. Dear Sirs, — Last spring I re- 
ceived a parcel of scions from Mons. Noisette, of Paris. They were cut 
in the preceding January, and were packed in the following manner: 
The cut ends were put into potatoes; the part remaining out Tand they 
were quite long) was surrounded with moss, and all the vacuities filled 
with it. Afler naving an outer covering of straw, they were put into a 
bundle containing trees. They came m very fine order; some of the 
cut ends had grown over considerably, and, in one instance, two of them 
had united together. Yours, E, M, JR. — Dedham, Sept, 10th, 1335. 

Bare native Plants flowering in the Oardtns of this Ficinity. — Cdnnce, 
Monan. Monogyn.; Canna fl&ccida Roscoe, S. Carolina,— one of the 
most strong and delicate of this genus; flowers of pale yellow and of 
large size; at J. P. Cushing's garden, Belmont Place. 

Thklia dealbita Roscoe, S. Carolina; a fine aquatic, perfectly hardy, 
and suitable for aquariums, or the margins of artificial ponds. Leaves 
large, ovate, on long petioles; flower stems nearly five or six feet in 
height. — September. 

Vdcti. Icos. Monogyn.; C&ctus suffruticdsus Nutt, Stems very 
broad, ovate; spines large and strong; flowers large, yellow, showy. — 
July. — Southern States? — at Dr. Webster's, Cambridge. 

Vompositce, Polygamia, Necessaria: SSlphium el&tum ; Carolina. 
Radical leaves large, cordate, sinuate, alternate; stem eight to ten feet 
high; flowers pale yellow, in diffuse panicles; a desirable addition to 
these autumnal plants.— Botanic garden, Cambridge. — September and 
October. — Conds, 
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Art. II. Queries, Criticismsy 4*e. 

Sirs, — I am inclined to think the insect you speak of, as attacking the 
leading shoots of the dahlia, is confined entirely to your vicinity. Here 
the plants were never before in better condition at this season of the 
year, and from the appearance of some of the newly imported ones now 
in bloom, they surpass anything of the kind hitherto seen. I have no 
hesitation in saying, should a challenge be sent from all the different 
states, Philadelphia alone could carry away the palm for the best 100 
flowers. 

The red spider is subject to some varieties here, it is soon discovered 
by the color of the leaves, and as easily killed, if syringed every evening 
with pure water. 

A few of the early flowers of the dahlias were plucked to pieces by the 
lightning bugs lodging in the buds, during the day. — Yours, ^c, P. Q. 
'-'Philadelphia, Aug. 17/ A, 1885. 

Messrs. Hoveys, Sirs — The system I would recommend to be put in 
practice, in order to be successful in flowering the Yellow Tea rose in a 
parlor, is, in the first place to procure a voung healthy multi flora or 
Greville rose that has been grown in a pot for some time; in the second 
place to head the whole of the shoots down within three inches of the 
top of the pot, encouraging three or four vigorous ones for the purpose 
of budding; when the wood is strong enough, inserting a bud or two in 
each growth as low down as practicable, also at the time of heading the 
plant down, to have it re-potted, making use of one half good fresh loam, 
the other half leaf soil and a portion of sand, observing to give the pot a 
good drainage; if this method should not give satisfaction, I don't 
know what will. Yours, J. W. Russell, Mount Jiuhum, Cambridge, 
August 6th, 1S35. 



Art. III. Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 

Saturday, August 22(f. — Exhibited. From S. Walker, dahlias, viz. 
Well's white, Dennisii, Brewer's Paragon of Perfection, Tyso's Matilda, 
Theodore, double larkspurs, phloxes, Lobelia speci6sa, Verdnica vir- 
^fnica, double sunflowers, &c. Tiger flowers, hollyhocks, althasas, Kdrria 
jap6nica, Phl6x, Rudb^ckia, Bign6nia r4dicans, &c., from W. Kenrick. 
From Thos. Mason, Callidpsis bicolor, Bigu6nia r&dicans, pinks, lark- 
spurs. Verbena chamoedrifdlia. Salvia spl^ndens, &c. From M. P. 
Wilder, dahlias; viz. Widnall's Granta, Brown's Desdemona, Countess 
de Ponza, Walter Boyd, Queen Sheba, Goldfinch, Picta formosissima, 
Queen of the Dahlias, Rammoo Sammoo, Dancer's Helen, Lady Grey, 
Countess of Liverpool, Widnall's Perfection, Lord John Russell, &c. 
Flowers from Messrs. Hovey. C&nna speci6sa, Ipomeea insignia, Stapdlia 
(sp?) and specimens of the Gama grass, from the Hon. John Lowell. 

From M. P. Wilder, Early Catherine pears. From Charles Bowen, 
Newton, Early Bergamot pears. From \^m. Stearns, Salem, pears 
without names. Bellissime d'Ete (Jargonelle), English Juneating pears^ 
and a variety the name lost; Early Bough, Jericho, and White and Red 
Astracan apples, from B. V. French. From R. Manning, American Red 
Juneating and Early Bough apples; Skinless and Fondante d' Etc pears. 
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From Messrs. Winship, Monsieur plum, (No. 49, of the trees presented 
to the Society by the Messrs. Prince). From Mrs. J. Domett, Boston, 
Blue Orleans plums. 

•August ^9lh. — Exhibited, From M. P. Wilder, dahlias, viz. Sulphu- 
rea excelsa, Widnall's Granta, alba pupureata, Earl Chichester, Negro 
boy, Beauty of Salem, Gordon's Lady Granville, Rose d' Amour, Mrs. 
Petre, Widnall's Jason, Queen Bess, Duchess of Bedford, Queen Sheba, 
Brown's Ophelia, Widnall's Prince of Orange, Kentish Hero, &c. &c. 
From J. A. Kenrick, Tigridia pav6nia, Bign6uia graudifldra, Heli&uthus 
multiddrus, noisette roses, althaeas, and dahlias. From A. McLennan, 

fardener to Wm. Pratt, Esq. dahlias: viz. Countess of Liverpool, Lord 
/iverpool, Stephenia, Royal purple. Young's Triumphant, Purple Globe, 
Queen of the Yellows, Queen of Wurteraberg, &c. Flowers from Wm. 
Kenrick, Messrs. Hovey, Thos. Mason and the Messrs. Winship. 

From S. Pond, white gage and purple plums. From R. Manning, Su- 
gar pears; White Astracan (of Ronalds), White Astracan (of Pom. Mag.) 
and Calville Rouge d' Ete apples; Italian damask plums. Bell, or En- 
glish Windsor pears from M. P. Wilder. From E. M. Richards, Be- 
noni and Red Juneating apples, and Catherine pears. From the garden 
of Wm. Pratt, Esq. Bellissime d'Ete pears. Abbott Sweeting apples and 
another kind not named, from T. Lee. From Messrs. Winship, a seed- 
ling pear from Southboro', sent by J. Burnett; originated on the farm of 
P. Fay. 

September bth. — Exhibited. From the Botanic garden bv Wm. Car- 
ter, dahlias, viz. Queen of the Yellows, Dennisii, Tyso's Matilda, Lev- 
ick's Shannon, Scarlet Ranunculus, Miss Smith, Hanoverian Stripe, 
Well's White, Amanda, Springfield Rival, Queen of the dahlias. Brown's 
Ophelia, Magnet, Surprise, Imperiosa, King of the Whites, Washington, 
Levick's Incomparable, &c.; also, a fine specimen of Hedychium Gard- 
nerianum. From Jos. Breck, Lancaster, Widnall's Village Maid, Trans- 
cendent, Widnall's Salamander, Jason, and Perfection, Brown's Ophelia; 
Margaret's favorite, Barrett's Susanna and many others. From M. P. 
Wilder, Sally's Emperor, Queen of the Yellows, Queen of the dahlias, 
Queen Sheba, Beauty of Salem, Goldfinch, Brown's Desderaona, Pavon- 
ia. Queen of the Whites, Polyphemus, Negro boy, Walter Boyd, Stc. 
&.C. From Messrs. Hovey, Lord Liverpool, Granta, Queen of the dah- 
lias, Duke of Devonshire, Prince George, Foster's Premier, Stephenia, 
Widnall's Adonis, &c. &c.; also several fine double China asters. From 
J. W. Russell, Mt. Auburn, double China asters. China asters and a 
crimson globe dahlia from T. B. White, Newburyport. Flowers from 
Thos. Mason. 

From M. P. Wilder, apples of different kinds; Bergamot (true name 
unknown), and Julienne pears; White sweet water grapes. From S. 
Downer, Julienne, Gushing, Bartlett, or Williams's Bonchr^tien, and 
other pears; Williams's Early Red, Pumpkin Sweeting, red and yellow 
Siberian crab and other apples. From J. A. Kenrick, Ken rick's red 
autumn apples; Flushing gage, and Smith's'Orleans plums. From Mr. 
Barnard, Dorchester, a new pear. Chas. Bowen, Newton, pears, name 
unknown. From Dr. Robbins, Roxbury, apples, name unknown. Bol- 
mer's Washington plums from E. Cruft, Boston. From S. Pond, Bol- 
mer's Washington, White gage and Smith's Orleans plums. R. Manning, 
Frankreal d' Ete, and Julienne pears. From Wm. Worthington, pears, 
name unknown. By William Oliver, St. Ghislain pears, and Cornelian 
cherries. Fruits from Wm. Vandyne. Presented by Messrs. Hovey, 
received from Messrs. Downing, Newburgh, N. Y. Muscadine pears, and 
Scarlet gage plums. From Jos. Strong, Rochester, Magnum Bonum 
and White gage plums. 
September likA. — Exhibited. From S. Sweetser, forty varieties of 
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dahlias, tIz. Queen of the Yellows, King of the Yellows, Widnall's 
Jason, King of the Whites, Lady Grey, Acrippina, Marchioness of 
Lothian, Springfield Rival, alba fimbriata, Picta forinosissima. Rose 
d' Amour, Widnall's Chancellor and Granta, Blair des dames, Dennisii, 
&c. &rC. From Robert Milne, gardener to M. P. Sawyer, Portland, seed- 
ling dahlias, two or three oi which were very fine. From Messrs. 
Hovey, double China asters, and dahlias of several fine kinds. Flowers 
from Thos. Mason. 

From John Heard, Watertown, St. Ghislain, Johonnot, and a kind of 
pear the name unknown. From S. Downer, Marie Louise pears. From 
R. Manning, Bleeker's gage plums and German prunes; Bergamot 
Rouge, Summer Rose, Musksummer Bon Chretien and Dearborn's seed- 
ling pears. From Mr. Marsh, Quincy, Gushing pears. Johonnot pears 
and a seedling from Williams's Bon Chretien (which the committee) 
called Bartlett's seedling. Pears the name unknown, from Messrs. Win- 
ship, from the garden of John Boyd, Newton. From D. Swan, Medford, 
Williams's Bon Chretien pears. 

The Annual Exhibition of the Society took place on Wednesday and 
Thursday, the 16th and 17 th of September, at the Odeon in Federal 
street. This place is well suited to the purpose, and was decorated in a 
surje which reflects much credit upon tne committee of arrangements. 
The great height of the Odeon, and its peculiar form, prevented any such 
display of magnificence and real picturesque beauty as that of last year; 
but when we speak of the true merit of the exhibition this season, it was 
far before that of the last; indeed for choice and rare flowers, and for 
new and excellent fruits it was much superior to the greatest anticipa- 
tions. The decorations were few but exceedingly neat. The moveable 
seats in what used to be the pit, were taken away, and a floor laid to pre- 
vent the bad effect of the descent towards the stage: all round this in 
front of the first gallery, white pine trees were placed; and before this a 
table, three feet wide, filled with flowers and fruits : the centre table run- 
ning lengthwise, was also filled with fruit. On what was formerly the 
stage, was erected five circular tables: on the centre one, the largest, was 
formed a complete pyramid of flowers, at the top of which was two spikes 
of the Queen's Strelitzia (S. regina) in beautiful bloom; on the outer 
edge was placed dahlias and bono nets; three of the other tables were 
filled with superb dahlias, a finer display of which was never made in 
New England: the other with upwards of three hundred splendid double 
China aster nowers, and many fine dahlias, among them that fforgeous 
one, Levick's Incomparable. In the rear of all these tables, and forming 
the back ground, was a mass of white pines and plants in pots. The 
view upon entering was delightful and peculiarly striking. In front of 
the secpnd and third galleries was hung the beautiful paintings of the 
society, festooned with flowers. The entrance passage was densely filled 
on both sides with evergreens. 

Durinff the two davs, it was visited by upwards of three thousand per- 
sons, embracing all the fashion and beautv of the city, everv one seeming 
perfectly gratified with the display. But the effect of the exhibition by eras 
light, was beautiful beyond description : and the crowd which thronged it 
on the last evening seemed unwilling to leave the spot. The address, by 
Prof. J. L. Russell, on Thursday, replete with interesting information, 
was listened to by a numerous and respectable audience. 

The fruits were very superior, and the great variety shown, gives 
cheering evidence that the onward progress of Horticulture is vastly 
rapid, and the zeal of cultivators undiminished. The sources of informa- 
tion have become more numerous, and the means of advancing greatly 
increased; and we may with pleasure anticipate the spread of a taste for 
Horticulture and Floriculture which shaU elevate these sister arts still 
higher in the estimation of the public. 

VOL. I. — ^NO. X. & 
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The following report is, as nearly as possible, we believe, correct : 

From the Hon. John Lowell, Roxbury, a fine plant, full of fruit of the 
Citrus decumana (shaddock orange) and the Sweet Lemon ; the latter 
quite rare ; also, fine plants in flower of Gloxinia maculkta and speci- 
osa, Gomphocirpus arbor^scens, Justicia picta, Ardisia solankcea, Be- 
g6nia argyrostigma and Plectr&nthus fructicdsus ; also, fine cut speci- 
mens of C&nna specidsa, Ficus el&stica, and Strelitzia regina. 

From the Hon. T. H. Perkins, by his gardener, William H. Cowan, 
flowers of the Phas^oius carac&Ua, a rare and singular green-house 
climber, and a frame work of flowers, on which were suspended a large 
variety of forced grapes. From H. A. Breed, Lynn, a large bouquet of 
cut flowers. From Mrs. Norcross, Boston, Myrtus communis. Citrus 
myrtif61ia, (myrtle-leaved orange) Polv6nthes tuber^sa, and a fig tree 
full of ripe and green fruit. From 1 homas Lee, Esq., two large bou- 
quets of cut flowers, which were neatly arranged in beautiful vases ; 
among them were the Calendrinia grandifldra, Linkria genistifblia, Ar- 
gem6ne Barclavkna, Thunb^rfia alkta, Heli&nthus autumnUe, Lupi- 
nus mutabalis, &c. &c. From William Pratt, Esq., Watertown, by bis 
ffardener, A. McLennan, dahlias, viz. : Countess of Liverpool, Scarlet 
Turban, Lord Liverpool, Barratt's Susanna, Rosa Constantia, Stephena, 
and many others; also, bouquets of flowers. From the Hon. £. VosCjCUt 
flowers of various kinds. 

From J. P. Gushing, Esq. Watertown, by his gardener, D. Haggers- 
ton, fine cut specimens of (j6.nna speci6sa, and numerous other flowers* 
From M. P. Wilder, plants in pots, amon^ which were Jamb^sa vulga- 
ris, Amaryllis Belladonna, and Johns6nia Acilba jap6nica, Cam^Uia 
rubricadlis, variegated hollejr, Jerusalem cherry, &c. Also, a superb 
collection of dahlias, comprisms, among others. Beauty of Salem, Poly- 
phemus, WidnalPs perfection. Queen of the dahlias, Jason, Aurora, and 
Granta ; Countess de Ponza, Countess of Liverpool, Brown's Ophelia, 
Queen of the Whites, Richardson's Alicia, Queen Sheba, Earl of Chi- 
chester, Sprin^eld Rival, Belladonna, Negro bo^, Agrippina, Gordon's 
Lady Granville, &c. &c. Also, a vase, contaming forty varieties of 
Chinese, Tea and Noisette roses, including the Triomphe de Bolwiller, 
Palavacini, anemone, &c. ; numerous cut flowers. From J, F. Priest, 
Boston, a fine large plant of S&lvia spl^ndensj double flowering Pome- 
granate, and other plants. From S. Phipps, Esq., Dorchester, Cox- 
combs (Celdsia cristkta) and other plants in pots, including a l&r^ plant 
of the Sol^num ovigerum (the egg plant). By Mr. Thomas Dunlap, 
from the garden of William G. Buckner, Esq., Uloomingdale, N. Y., a 
number of new and flue dahlias; among others, the celebrated King of the 
dahlias, in but one other collection in this country, Negro boy. Coun- 
tess of Liverpool, Agrippina, Paroquet, Queen of the dahlias, Wilmot's 
superb, Plutus, Widnall's Granta, and two fine seedlings, raised by Mr. 
Dunlap ; — Diadem, of the form and color of the Countess of Liverpool, 
and Roscoe, a very fine variety. From Wm. Worthington, Dorchester, 
several bouquets of flowers, embracing, among others, superb double 
China asters. From E. M. Richards, Dedham, seedling dahlias i—ot 
very good form and a bright yellow color. 

From S. Walker, flne bouquets of flowers and a superb collection of 
dahlias, viz. : Queen of the dahlias, Tyso's seedling, Miss Pelham, 
Magnet, Springfield Rival Dennisii, Granta, Countess of Liverpool, 
Lord Liverpool, Brown's Ophelia, Groombridge's Matchless, Amanda 
Romulus, &c. &c.; also, a charming variety of the pansy (Viola). From 
the Botanic Garden, by Wm. Carter, an elegant collection of dahlias ; 
among others. Carter's Seedling, .Amanda, village Maid, Queen of the 
dahlias, Dennisii, Well's White, Belladonna, Brown's Ophelia, Wid- 
nall's Chancellor, Tyso's Matilda Washington, &c. &c. ; Mr. Carter, 
lUso sent the following rare plants : — Leucad^ndron arg^ntea, B&nksia 
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Bemilkta, Ackcia falckta, Latirus indica, Valldtapurpiirea, Callist^mma 
lanceolkta, Melaleuca, Clerod^ndron, Eleignus, Didsma, Gord6nia, &c. 
&c. From J. L. L. F. Warreo, Brighton, a number of very fine dahlias. 
From J. W. Russell, superintendent at Mount Auburn, a large quantity 
of maryffolds, globe amaranthus, double sunflowers, petunia, and other 
annual flowers. From W. Kenrick, Newton, two plants of M6rus mul- 
ticaiilus, the Snowberry, and three plants in pots ; also bouquets of flow- 
ers. From J. A. Kenrick, cut flowers and bouquets. 

From the Messrs. Hovey, Boston, upwards of three hundred blooms 
of superb double China asters, embracing twelve distinct varieties ; a 
number of fine dahlias, viz.: Lord Liverpool, Widnall's Granta, Den- 
nisii, Nejn'o boy, alba fimbrikta, Cassina, Sir Walter Scott, Prince 
George, Widnall's Adonis, Picta formosissima, Stephenisy Scarlet Per- 
fecta, Springfield Rival, Belladonna, Queen of the aahlias, Levick's In- 
comparable, &c.; a large bouquet of flowers, containing Gladiolus nata- 
]^n8]s. Zinnia violkcea var. coccinea, Phlox r6seum, Wheelerikna, amer- 
ickna, cordkta, and glomerata, Solidkfo altlssima, Euph6rbia variegkta, 
Petilnia phcenicea, &c. From Joseph Breck, Lancaster, a very large 
and beautiful collection of dahlias, of which the following were a part ; — 
Widnall's Village Maid, Transcendent Widnall's seedling, Widnall's 
Jason, Queen of the Yellows, Colvill's Perfecta, Magnet, Xord Liver- 
pool, Ophelia, Harpalyce, Wells's Royal Lilac, Countess of Liverpool, 
and Margarett's Favorite, a very pretty seedling, raised by Mr. Breck. 
From S. Sweetser, a fine and large number of dahlias, viz.: King of the 
Yellows, Widnall's Phyllis, Alba fimbriata. King of the Whites, Erecta, 
Rose d'Amour, Rosea alba, Dennisii, Lady Grey, Springfield Rival, 
Portia, Globe, Widnall's Chancellor, Commander-in-Chief, &c.; bou- 
quets of flowers, and a specimen of the flowers of Noisette rose Lam- 
arque, a lovely variety of this family. From J. D. W. Williams, Rox- 
bury, variegated holleys and Irish yews in pots, with cut flowers. From 
D. Murphy, Roxbury, Cycas revolilta, (sago Palm) Vibdrnum tinus, 
Calla cethi^pica. Orange trees, Egg plants. Myrtles, Slc. &c., with cut 
flowers. From Wm. Wales, Dorchester, a beautiful bouauet of flowers, 
composed of Tea and China Roses, Verbena cham8edrif51ia, &c. S. H. 
Weld, Roxbury, dahlias and cut flowers. Flowers and plants from John 
Arnold, Boston. Cut flowers were also contributed, in addition to the 
above, by B. P. Winslow, Boston, John Richardson, Dorchester, N. 
Davenport, Milton, Joseph Gardner, W. Farnsworth, Charles Taylor, 
and John Hovey, Roxbury ; Wm. H. Cowan, Cheever Newhall. 

The following is the Report of the Committee on Fruits : 

By E. Vose, of Dorchester, President of the Society: pears, — Bartlett, 
Passe Colmar, Tillington, Urban iste, Wilkinson, Gushing, Capiaumont, 
Maria Louise, Lewis, Mouille Bouche, or Verte Longue ; peaches, — 
Grosse Mignonne, Early York ; melons, — Persian Muskmelon, Green 
fleshed Centaloupe ; also, a basket of various kinds of fine fruit. R. 
Manning, of Salem ; pears,— Summer Rose, Bowdoin, Raymond, Saun- 
ders' Beurr^, St. Ghislain, Autumn Superb, Ronville, Buflum, Gushing, 
Verte Lonirue, Lowrie's Bergamott, Washington, Pope's Scarlet Major, 
Julienne; mums, — Breevort's Purple Bolmer,Lake Green Gage ; apples, 
Rambour Franc, Alexander, Lyscom, New American Crab. Samuel 
Philbrick, of Brookline, pears, — Bezi Vaet, Andrews, Capiaumont, Col- 
mar Souverain, Verte Longue, Wilkinson, Washington, Seckel ; Rare- 
ripe peaches. Nathaniel Davenport, of Milton, Chelmsford pears ; 
Snow peaches. A. D. Williams, of Roxbury, pears,— Capiaumont ; 
apples, — Porter, and three handsome varieties of the Red ; peaches, — 
Golden, Purple Clingstone. 

Samuel Downer, of Dorchester, pears, — Bezi Vaet, Napoleon, Beurr^ 
Diel, Fultooy Bleecker's Meadow, Capiaumont, Lewis, Andrews, Ur* 
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baniste, Cushin?, Heathcot, D'Arember«^, which has sometimes been 
confounded with the Gloux Morceau, St. Ghislain, Lowell, Williams's 
Bon Chretien (Bartlett), Catillac, Iron Pear, Beurr^ Knox and branches 
of the same, Seckel and branches of do., Crassanne, Golden Beurr^ of 
Dr. Holbrook ; apples, — Fine Red, Old Pearmain» Pumpkin Sweet, Por- 
ter, Ram's Horn (fine^red). Fall Pippin, Red Siberian Crab and Yellow 
Siberian Crab, with branches of both varieties. Lady Apples, Nonsuch, 
Winter Sweet. Joshua Gardner, of Dorchester, apples, — Fall Pippin, 
and branches of Siberian Crab ; pears, — Seckel. Marshall P. Wilder, 
of Dorchester, pears, — Williams's Bon Chretien {Bartlett), Bergamotte ; 
apples, — two varieties, both fine ; melons, — True Persian Rousaine 
Muskmelon (striped, the seeds from the London Horticultural Society, 
' and believed to be the first of the kind produced in the country), Lord 
Gardner's Green fieshed Muskmelon. 

John A. Kenrick, of Newton, pears, — Seckel, Williams's Bon Chretien 
(Bartlett), Chelmsford, Beurre Knox; apples, — ^York Russets, and 
some other kinds ; peaches, — Alberge, Red Rareripe, Sweet Water, 
Cooledge's Favorite. John Mackay, of Boston, for Henry Flagg, of 
Weston, apples, — four baskets of Hawthornden, beautiful ; pears, — 
four baskets of Seckel, two do. of Heathcot. Michael Tombs, of the 
Faneuil Hall Market, pears, — Hannas, a fruit which has never, to our 
knowledge, been exhibited, and believed to be a native, much like the St. 
Michael's, but, to appearance, more oblong, and of larger size ; Cushing, 
from the original tree, which, in a dry and gravelly soil, produces from 
sixteen to twenty bushels this season. Madame Dix, of Washington 
street, Boston, pears, — Bon Chretien, Dix, Old St Germain. Dr. S. A. 
Shurtleff, one of the Vice Presidents of the Society, Pemberton Hill, 
pears, — five baskets of St. Michael's raised in his garden in the city, — 
Rousselette de Rheims, Fall Bergamotte, Gansel's Bergamotte; apples, 
— High Top Sweeting; Grapes,— four baskets of Chasselas. 

Dr. Zabdiel B. Adams, of Boston, pears, — Seckel, St. Michael; White 
Imperial or Yellow Egg plum. William Oliver, of Dorchester, pears, — 
St. Ghislain, Wilkinson, Broca's Bergamotte, Williams's Bon Chretien 
(Bartlett)] apples, — Chataigne or Chesnut apple; melons, — Cantaloupe, 
Persian Muskmelons. E. Train, of Weston, apples, a specimen resem- 
bling in exterior the Alexander. R. & E. Marsh, of Quincy, pears, — 
Cushing; specimens about as fine as those which were exhibited the Sat- 
urday previous, four of which weighed twenty-one ounces. S. Phipps, 
of Dorchester, pears, — Williams's Bon Chretien (Bartlett), Seckel; ap- 
ples, — Fall Pippin, Spice apple. E. Bartlett, Roxbury, one of the Vice 
Presidents, pears, — Bartlett or Williams's Bon Chretien, Capiaumont; 
apples, — Maiden's Blush, Ribston Pippin; plums, — Purple (rage. New 
Gage; Peaches, some fine specimens. Dana & Norcross, of the Fan- 
euil Hall Market, pears, — ^Williams's Bon Chretien, Cushing, Harvard; 
peaches, — Cooled je's Favorite; other baskets of pears and mie fruit. 

William Worthmgton, of Dorchester, pears, — Uapiaumont, Monsieur 
Jean, Warden, Minot, Roussellette de Rheims, Seckel, St. Michael, 
Williams's Bon Chretien or Bartlett, Native Red Cheek, Pound pear, 
and several other kinds; apples, — Ladies' Delight, Carhouse. Richard 
Ward, of Roxbury, — Roxbury Russets, growth, of 1834, and Sweet ap- 
ples; pears, — ^Williams's Bon Chretien or Bartlett, Seckel; peaches, — 
Cooledge's Favorite, Red Rareripe, Yellow do. Charles Stone, of Wa- 
tertown, peaches, — ^Yellow Rareripe, Stone's Favorite, in all eleven bas- 
kets. Amos Bemis, of Waltham, peaches, — Carolina Rareripes. Mrs. 
Deuch, of Derne street, Boston, Yellow Rareripe peaches. £. M. Rich- 
ards, of Dedham, pears, — Verte Longue, Harvard, Chelmsford; apples, 
— Red Juneating, Benoni, the last always fine ; Summer Pearmain, 
Orange-Sweeting. B. V. French, of Boston, pears, — WiUiattia's Bon 
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Chretien or Bartlett, Cushing, Wilkinson ; apples, — ^Hawtbornden, 
Rugffles' apple, Downton Golden Pippin, Native Sweeting, Kerry Pip- 
pin, xellow Bellflower, Dutch Godlin; Grapes, — Morilton Noir. Mr. 
Slack, of Roxbury, pears, — Bartlett, Andrews, and another yariety : ap- 
ples, — a large and nandsome variety ; peaches, — three baskets of An- 
drews. William Dean, of Salem, pears, — Beurr^ Colmar d'Automme, 
a new, valuable, and most productive variety. 

Messrs. Hovey, pears, — Johonnet, Williams's Bon Chretien or Bart- 
lett ; also, peaches and nectarines, raised in pots; semi-amia plums. 
P. May, of boston, pears,— Golden Beurr^. S. Sweetser, of Cambridge, 
pears, — Bon Chretien. Cheever Newhall, of Dorchester, — President 
peaches. David Hill, of West Cambridge, peaches, — Lemon Rareripe, 
Orange peach. William Gridiey, of Boston, nlums, — a limb of beauti- 
ful fruit of the Magnum Bonum, a kind suitable only for preserving and 
for show. Samuel Heath, of Roxbury, — a basket of beautiful Andrew 
pears. £. W. Hayward, of Mendon, — a basket of fine peaches. Mrs. 
Kin^, — two baskets of fruit. Mrs. Timothy Bigelow, of Medford, — some 
specimens of peaches, very fine. Mr. Timothy Bigelow, of Medford, — 
Bon Chretien pears. 

William Wales, of Dorchester, — Black Hamburgh grapes. Thos. Ma- 
son, of the Charlestown Vineyard, peaches — Roval George, Bellegarde ; 
nectarines, — £lruge, Bruguon, a native, both kinds very beautiful; grapes« 
— Chasselas or Sweetwater, Black Hamburgh, of the second crop. Ben- 
jamin Beaver, — Sweetwater grapes and peaches. Jacob Tidd, of Rox- 
^u>79 gr&pcS) — two bunches of Regner de Nice, very large, one weigh- 
ing d} lbs. and the other 31 lbs.; also, three bunches of Black Hamburgh, 
one weighing 3 lb. 6 oz., another 3 lb. 15 oz., and another di lbs. Joshua 
Child, grapes, — Morillon Noir. Benjamin Guild, of Brookline, plums, — 
White Gage; grapes, — Black Hamburgh, raised under glass, but without 
fire,Sweetwater, raised in Brookline, in the open air, on a common trellis; 
all large and fine. John Arnold, Cambridge street, — Sweetwater grapes, 
raised in open culture in the city. Charles Taylor, of Dorchester, — a 
large basket of Black Hamburgh crapes, very fine. Joseph Balch, pears, 
— Green Catharine, and another tor the Cushing: apples, — Benoni, and 
a yellow variety from £ng]and; twice bearing rea raspberries ; fine spe- 
cimens of peaches ; grapes, — Black Hamburgn, White Frontignac. 

T. H. Perkins, from his magnificent and spacious glass-houses in Brook- 
line, peaches, — Noblesse, Early York, French Gallande, Grosse Gal- 
lande ; also. Red Roman nectarines, all very beautiful ; grapes, — White 
pHsse Musque, Black Lombardy, White Sweetwater, Black Frankendale, 
White Muscat of Alexandria, Black Hamburgh, White Syrian, Black St. 
Peter's, White Frontignac, Black Frontiffnac, Grizzly Frontignac, Black 
Cluster or Meunier, Barcelona Long White. These were beautifully 
arranged in clusters of different colors alternate, and with a fine effect. 
Such a variety of the superior kinds has never been displayed, we be- 
lieve, at any former exhibition. All were grown by the skill of Wm. H. 
Cowan. From the same source a rare variety of squash was sent for 
exhibition. Samuel Phipps, of Dorchester, — specimens of Valparaiso 
aauash ; abo. Autumnal Marrow do., and £g^ rlants. Dennis Murphy 
or Roxbury2--Luna Squash ; also, fine specimens of the Purple and 
White Egg Plants. - 

Next to the altar, the end of the centre table was graced by a large 
and beautiful Orange Tree, loaded with its Iftrfe and golden fruit, inter- 
mixed with others unique, and in every stage of their growth. This was 
from the ffreen-house of the Hon. John Lowell. 

Septemier l^th.-^ExhMted. From S. Walker, Roxbury, dahlia^ 
viz.. Queen of the dahlias, Tyso's Matilda, Magnet, Countess of Liver- 
pool, Amanda, Romulus, Lord Liverpool, &c.; Verbena chanuedrin^lis, 
Veronica, &c. 
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From E. M. Richards, American Summer Pearmain apples. From 
William Pratt, Esq., Watertown; specimens of pears, names unknown. 
From R. Manning, St. Gbislain; Julienne, Bloodgood, and Sunmier 
Rose pears. From Aaron Baldwin, Boston, specimens of peaches, names 
unknown. Peaches from L. B. Dench, Boston, names unknown. From 
M. Tombs, Boston, Hannas' pear, supposed to be a native; it is a fine 
kind. 



Art. IY . Estex County Natural History Society. 

This Society held an Exhibition of dahlias and other flowers, in Salem, 
on Friday and Saturday, the 18th and 19th of Sept. 1835; the following 
account of the same we extract from the Salem Observer. We have 
but room to name only the dahlias. — Conds. 

From Francis Putnam, dahlias, unwards of one hundred varieties, viz. 
Levick's Incomparable, Henrietta, Profuse Lake, Queen of the Yellows, 
Beauty of Salem, Feathered light crimson Globe, Countess of Liverpool, 
Picta formosissima, Jaune Insurmountable, King of the Purples, Douff- 
las's Augusta, Blanda Perfecta, Tullv's Emperor of the Yellows, Wid- 
nall's Perfection, Alba pumila, French White, Amanda, Russell's Macu- 
latum, Barrett's Susanna, Guttata Major, Wells' Calypso, Dwarf Gol- 
den Yellow, Flamed Yellow, Duchess of Bedford, Mrs. Talbot, Lutea 
Surpurea, Lady Fitzharris, King of the Whites, Putnam's Picta, Earl of 
andwich, Agrippina, Gordon's Lady Granville, Scarlet Ranunculus, 
Amelia, Marchioness of Lothian, Queen of Roses, Beauty of Wickam, 
Yillage Maid, Belladonna, Antonia, Red Globe, Rubicunda formosa, 
Widnall's Granta, Neptune, Remus, Prince George of Cumberland, Yel- 
low Turban, Beauty of Surry, Lilac Versicolor; Coccinea perfecta. 
Painted Lady, Algernon Sidney, Putnam's Lady Arabella, Vestal White, 
Scott's Defiance, vValter Boyd, Royal Orange Globe, New Scarlet Ane- 
mone, Marginata, Le Brilliant, Paragon of Perfection, Beauty of the 
Vale, Lord Liverpool, Queen of Belgium, Dennisii, Barrett's King, 
Changeable Yellow; Large Crimson Anemone, Sulphurea Excelsa* Sul- 
phurea Alata, Fusca Rubricata, Sulphurea Perfecta, Tenebrosa linea. 
Royal Orange, Squibb's Pure Yellow, Cormack's Coccinea, Scarlet Per- 
fecta, Alba Purpurata, Dennisii coccinea. Queen of Whites, Countess 
Plater, Miss Hester, Lord John Russell, Rosa Constantia, Princess of 
Naples, Lady Grantham, Crimson Floribunda, Pulen, New Blush, 
Cicero, Queen of Spain, W'idnall's Black Prince, Reform, Well's Suberb 
Quilled Purple, Galanthus, Mountain of Snow, Fulgid asanguinea. Duch- 
ess of Kent, Queen of Naples, Picotee, New Goliath, Bonny Dee, many 
bouquets of quilled asters, stocks, chrysanthemums, euphorbia, verbena. 
Sic. &c. 

From Benjamin Creamer, dahlias. Lord Lyndhurst, Barrett's Susan- 
na, King of Purples, Agrippina, Putnam's Beauty of Salem, Painted 
Lady, Dennisii, Lutea Purpurea, Theodore, Countess of Liverpool, 
WeUs's Calypso, Widnall's Perfection; also, Asclepias curasovica, Mal- 
ope grandinora, Dracocephalum virginicum, Helianthus Multiflorus, 
globe amaranthus, noisette and other roses, bouquets of asters, stocks, 
chrysanthemums, lobelia, &c. &c. &c. 

From J. Fiske Allen, dahlias, a number of varieties, such as Countess 
Plater, Countess of Liverpool, Wells's Calypso, Dennisii, Theodore, 
Cormack's Coccinea. 



Qiitncy Market. 
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Art. v. Qtttney Market. 



RoqU, Tub€r§j 4rc. 



PotatoM: 

rper barrel, 

Common, < per bushel, . . . . 
C per peck, 

<»"»»«««. iSTr a.:: 

Sweet potatoes, per bushel, 

^"-p^ {JSb'rs:-:::: 

! per bushel, 
per peck, 
per bunch, 

Beets, perbushel, 

Carrots, per bushel, 

Parsnips, per bunch, (6 each). . 

Horaeraaish, per pound, 

Shallots, per pound, 

Garlic, per pound 



Cabbages, Salad», tfc. 

Cabbages : per doien. 

SaToys, 

Drumhead, 

Brocoii, each 

Celery, per root, 

Beans: shelled. 

Sieve, per quart, 

Lima, per quart, 

Cranberry, per quart, 

Common white, per quart,.. 
Sweet Corn, per doxen ears, . . . 

Tomatoes, per half peck, 

Peppers (for pickling), per lb.,. . 

Spinach, per peck, 

Eggplants, each, 

Squatkf and Pumpldnt. 

Canada crookneck, per cwt.,. . . 
Common crookneck, per cwt.. . 
Pumpkins, each, 



From 


To 


$cu. 


• cts. 


1 35 


1 50 


62 


75 


17 


25 


1 BO 


1 75 


75 




1 50 


1 75 


50 


75 


4 


6 


62 


75 


20 


25 


4 


6 


62J 


75 


62i 


75 


12* 


17 


8 


12 


20 




14 




50 


75 


50 


75 


25 


50 


6 


12 


12i 




17 


20 


10 


12 


none. 




8 


10 


124 




3 


8* 


none. 




6 


12 


1 50 


2 00 


1 00 


200 


12* 


17 



Pot and Swtet Herb*. 



Parsley, per half peck,. 

Sage, per pound, 

Mujoram, per bunch,. 
Savory, 



FruiU, 
Apples, dessert: 

CO-"-"-. {STrSSSf,-::::: 
^«^' {JTrSSS',::::;: 

Pears: 

Seckel, per half peck, 

St. MichaePs, per half peck,. . 

Cushing, per half peck, 

Capiaumout, per doxen, 

Boncfaretien, per doaen, 

Plums I 

Green Gages, per quart, 

Damsons, per quart, 

Common, per quart, 

Quinces, per bushel. 

Pesches, best, per dosen, 

Cucumbers, per dosen. 

(for pickling), per 100, 

Pine Apples, each, 

Grapes : 

Black Hamburgh, per pound. 

White sweet water, per lb.,. 

Isabellas, per pound, 

Watermelons, each, 

Muskmelons, each, 

Barberries, perbushel, 

Cranberries, per barrel, 

—. perbushel, 

<per box. 

(per hunared,.... 



Oranges, 
Lemons, 



< per box 



Almonds, per pound,. 
Filberts, per pound, . 



per hundred,.... 



From 

$cu. 

25 
87 
25 
25 



1 25 
62* 

2 00 
1 00 

50 
50 
75 
75 
20 



none. 

8 00 
37 
20 
30 
25 

50 
37* 
25 
12* 
12* 
75 
6 00 

2 00 

3 75 
2 75 

4 00 
1 25 

12 
4 



To 
$cts. 

50 
37 
87 



2 00 

75 
2 25 



1 00 

75 

1 00 

25 



3 25 
50 
25 
83 
50 

75 
50 

50 
50 

6 00 
2 25 
00 
00 



4 
3 



50 

14 
6 



Remarks. The demand for potatoes has increased considerably since 
our last report ; they have come in of excellent quality. Turnips are 
now plenty, and of fine size. Onions are very abundant ; few if any old 
ones now remain on hand. Beets and carrots are now brought in of 
full size. Very few parsnips have as yet come in. Horseradish, though 
not of excellent quality, is rather plenty. Cabbages are very large and 
ffood this season. The first fine brocolis we have seen, have come to 
hand the past week ; they sell quickly at quotations. Sieva and Lima 
beans are tolerably plenty ; the latter will be more so, if we have no 
early frosts. Tomatoes are in much demand, and a far larger quan- 
tity, we have no doubt, has been sold this season than any previous one. 
Egg plants are not yet much esteemed. Squashes are eood, and re- 
markably cheap in price. Of apples the stock is plentiml ; fine Por- 
ter's sell readily ; the price of common kinds is very variable, according 
to excellence. Pears have been plenty throughout the season, and that 
fine kind, the Seckel, much more abundant than heretofore. It is with 
pleasure that we state that some of the new kinds, as the Capiaumont, 
Cushing, &c., are now to be seen in the market : St. Michael's are good 
this season, and some very fine ones have sold for a dollar the dozen. 
Bartlett's have been plenty since our last ; but they are now gone. 
Peaches are rather scarce ; good ones selling readily at our prices. A 
few quinces have been brought in. There are but few cucumbers, ex- 
cept those used for pickling ; the price of the latter has advanced a 
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shade. Grapes are quittf abundant, of excellent flavor, and very rea- 
sonable in price; Isabellas are rather scarce. Cranberries have come to 
hand, but not sufficiently plenty to be sold very low ; the quantity that 
will be gathered is yet uncertain. 
Boston, Sqtt. 23. M» T. 



Art. VI. Meteorological Noticee, 

FOE AUGUST. 

The latter part of the month of August was accompanied with beau- 
tiful weather; and the month throughout was exceedingly fine. Showers 
were frequent, though there were but two rainy days. 

Thermometer.— Mean temperature, 6$*" at/. Highest, 83^; lowest, 
44° abo'Ve zero. 

WiHDS.— N. E. two days— E. two— S. E. three— S. seven— S. W. ten 
— ^W. six — N. W. one day. 

Force of the Wind.— Brisk, twelve days— light, nineteen days. 

Character of the Weather.— Five, eleven days— Fair, fifteen days— 
Cloudt, five days. 

Rainy, two — Showery, ten days. 



MONTHLY CALENDAR 

OF 

HORTICULTURE AND FLORICULTURE, 

FOR OCTOBER. 



FRUtT DEPARTMENT. 



Strmoherry beds that were planted last month should be kept free from 
weeds, and if dry weather ensues, they should be occasionally water- 
ed (p. 399). 

Orape «tne« in the open air should now be pruned of all lateral 
branches and strong tendrils, in order to let the sun and air to the wood, 
to ripen it well. Those in the green-house or graperv will now have 
nearly perfected their wood ; prune off all supernous shoots, and if the 
grapes are all cut, give a great deal of air to the house, (pp. 46, 93, 125, 
170.) 

FLOWER DEPARTBfENT. 

Chreen-hotue plants should all be housed this month. Let the iiots bo 
washed, and such plants as want it, re-potted before they are put in. 

Ozalises of the different species should now be planted in pots, and 
placed in the green-house. 

Cyclamens should also be potted, and placed in the green-house or 
frame. 

Chrysanthemums will have now advanced their flower budlfy Rnd 
should be protected from frost, Ma it tends to injure their flowering ma- 
terially (p. ISS). 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 



Aet. I. On the Construction of Brick Pits for early Forcing; to 
uhich is added the CuUivaHon and forcing of the Cucumber; 
taken from Horticultural Memoranday and exhibiting the State of 
their Progress from January until September. By the Con- 
ductors. 

The early forcing of the cucumber, is, as yet, but very lit- 
tle practised among amateurs or gardeners in thi^ country. 
Whether this arises from the impression that they are not 
easily grown, and without great expense, or from a dislike to 
the fruit during the early spring months, we have not the 
means of ascertaining ; but we suspect most probably the 
former: it cannot be from a dislike to the fruit, as it is 
generally esteemed during the summer months, and the 
prices, which the few that are to be found in our markets 
in March and April, command, convince us that they are 
valued equally with other luxuries of that season. It must 
be then, that, from preconceived erroneous ideas in relation 
to the difficulty of their culture, and of the great expense 
attendant upon the same, amateurs and gardeners have been 
prevented from bestowing upon them that equal care and 
attention which they give to other fruits, far less worthy, 
and which will not near as well repay the latter for their 
trouble in bringing them to perfection. 

Among the English gardeners, it is an object of the first 
importance, and one in which emulation is, or has been, car- 
ried to the highest pitch, in the production of the finest and 
most excellent specimens of this fruit. The humblest trades- 
man has his cucumber bed. In truth, an English gardener 
was formerly considered as wanting in one of the most diffi- 
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cult parts of his profession, if he was not well acquainted 
with the forcings, and successful management, of the cucum- 
ber. Numerous books have been written by eminent prac- 
tical gardeners, wholly upon their cultivation ; and although 
there has been much useless information mixed up with that 
which was really desirable, still, the peculiar climate which 
English gardeners have to contend with, so unfavorable to 
that of our own, especially for forced fruits, has caused 
the want of those minute particulars, without which they 
would not so speedily have arrived to that degree of perfec- 
tion in forcing, which at the present time they enjoy. 

We have not the opportunity now, to speak so fully of the 
climate of the two countries, as regards their adaptation to 
forcing, as we should wish ; but it is apparent to all who 
have read, and from reading deduced correct opinions, that 
the bright and long continued sunshine which we are so 
bountifully favored with, during even our most intense cold 
weather, is not to be put in comparison with the dull, fogj^T 
and damp climate of our transatlantic neighbors, so decidec&y 
unfavorable for early forcing. 

We do not pretend to say that the art of forcing cucum- 
bers is to be acquired without any labor or experience ; nor 
indeed, an art which admits of being successfully practised 
without care and great attention, and without a good fund 
of information stored up, by reading the results of practical 
men; but with the latter, and erood judgment, it may be prac- 
tised profitably and successfully, by any individual who has 
the desire, and is ambitious to possess such a luxury as the 
cucumber during the winter season. 

The methods of forcing are various, and all have, in the 
opinion of the inventors, their peculiar advantages ; that 
which was first and longest pursued, and which is here 
mostly in use, was their growth in dung beds ; that is, the 
plants were raised on beds formed by a large quantity of 
horse manure, which, in its state of decomposition, gave out 
hea;t sufficient to bring the fruit to maturity ; then succeeded 
brick and wood pits, heated by lininsfs of manure, fire flues, 
steam, hot water, &c.; but nothing has yet been found so 
congenial to their nature as the heat produced from manure. 
M'Phail, Knight, Nairn, Atkinson, Haythorn, Kendall, 
Weeks, West, and other eminent amateurs and gardeners 
have published plans and descriptions of their improvements 
in the construction of pits, each of which have had their 
merits fully set forth in the Transactions of the London Hor- 
ticultural Society, and the Gardener's Magazine. The prin- 
cipal objection to the old dung bed is, that it generates too 
much steam, and consequently there is always an excess of 
dampness, which, accompanied with the humid atmosphere 
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of Britain, is greatly injurious to the health and vigor of the 
plants ; to obviate this, the other methods were adopted, and 
they have been so improved upon by the practical men we 
have just named, that but a small portion of time and care, 
compared with that formerly required, is necessary to fruit 
the cucumber successfully. 

Several years since, we wished to erect one of thefie pits ; 
after a careful and particular examination of the advantages 
of each, we came to the conclusion to build one on the 
principle of Mr. West, but with many and very material alter- 
ations, which we still think great improvements upon the 
system. We have found it to answer every purpose, and 
forcing can be carried on from January to January again, 
without the slightest interruption from snow and severe cold. 
It would be occupying too much time to attempt a descrip- 
tion of Mr. West's pit — and perhaps we should not be under- 
stood without the aid of engravings ; we therefore defer this, 
and give the following plans of the one we have had erected, 
and which we have had constantly in use ; afterwards sta- 
ting, as briefly and explicitly as possible, the alterations we 
have made from that of Mr. West. 

The pit (figs. 21 , 22 and 23) is nine feet six inches in len^h, 
and five feet six inches wide, pleasuring from the outside ; 
the back wall is six feet six inches, and the front, five feet 
s^x inches high. The sashes are three in number, each two 

feet ten inches wide, 
and four feet eight 
inches long, and are 
each set with four 
rows of seven-by- 
nine inch glass. The 
pit is built of brick, 
and both the outer 
and inner walls are 
laid with them on 
the ed^e, as in the 
plan (ng. 21, a 6). 
Underneath the earth of the bed, is a chamber (c), in which 
is to be introduced manure, when ready for forcing, through 
the doors in front {d d) . Over this chamber, and resting in the 
perforations in the inner wall, are placed strong pieces of joist, 
or plank {fig. 22^ c), of the thickness of about two and a half 
inches by three, at the distance of one foot from each other; 
on these, slate stones (which are preferred), brush or small 
sticks are laid, covered with two or three inches of dry 
leaves, on which to place the earth (/), and prevent its fall- 
ing through the interstices of the stones or brush. In the 
centre of the chamber is placed a half barrel or large keg (g) ; 
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from this a lead pipe, two inches in diameter (fc), is conduct- 
ed through the soil of the bed, and through which hot air 
continually ascends. The inner wall (6) is built in what is 
generally termed the pigeon-hole style; that is, with perfora- 
tions, as seen in the ground plan, and section {fig. 22). 
Through these perforations the hot air and steam from the 

dung escapes, and circulates 
all round the soil of the bed, 
in the flues (i i) formed by 
the two walls. The doors 
through which the dung is in- 
troduced, as seen in the front 
view of the pit (Jig. 23, dd), 
are two feet eight inches 
wide, and twenty inches high, 
and are made fast when up, 
by a hook and staple or by a 
large button. They should 
be made of two inch plank; 
inner doors may be used, but 
they are not essential, except in the most severe weather. 
The pit is sunk two feet in the ground, and the bottom of 
the doors are made level with the surface, or sunk only a few 
inches. The outer and inner wall, with the flue, is covered 
with a course of bricks laid flatwise : in this course is laid, 
with mortar, several pieces of wood of the same shape and 
size of the bricks, to which a plank coping is to be fastened; 

this coping should 
be ten inches 
wide, thus ex- 
tending one inch 
over the brick 
work outside and 
inside of the pit. 
The whole, when 
finished, will have 
as neat an ap- 
pearance as any green-house, and the forcing ground can be 
kept clean, and in a style corresponding with any part of the 
garden ; generally, this department has been thrust into some 
comer, and if the dung bed system is pursued, it always 
should be ; for it is impossible to preserve any thing like 
cleanliness where much forcing is carried on. This pit obvi- 
ates one of the most objectionable things in duns* beds. 

In Mr. West's pit, there are four doors, two m the back, 
and two in the front wall ; instead of the inner wall being 
built with perforations, it has only a row just under the bars 
on which the soil, &c., is placed ; the flue only runs up as 
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high as the surface of the earth in the bed; and in the back 
wall are two holes fitted with plugs to regulate the heat; 
there is also some other minute variations, but these are the 
only ones of any consequence. We think that there is no 
necessity of four doors, having found two sufficient for every 
purpose, and in our severe climate, considerable heat would 
escape from the crevices around them. The dung can 
be easily put in from the two front ones. The advantage 
gained by having the inner wall perforated up to the bed is 
very great ; as the heat from the dung escapes with greater 
facility than through merely one row. This alteration was 
first suggested by Mr. Loudon. The two walls being carried 
up to the coping, is another essential thing here ; as the air 
in the bed is thus prevented from great fluctuations, from 
variations of the atmosphere during winter; the holes in the 
back wall are, we think, superfluous, as, in this kind of pit, 
the heat can be regulated without scarcely any trouble ; and 
there is no danger of its being too powerful. In West's pit, 
half of the chamber, longitudinally, is filled at first ; in ten or 
twelve days the other half is filled. When the heat of the 
first is exhausted, it is replaced with fresh dung. 

The difierence in the two pits will, we apprehend, be 
quickly perceived. In ours, much more heat is gained, and 
a great saving of labor ; we are in doubt whether one erect- 
ed on Mr. West's plan could be worked in the earliest part 
of the winter season. The half barrel or keg which we place 
in the centre of the chamber, is intended to conduct hot air 
into the bed ; the heat would escape slowly from the mass of 
dung, and if a pipe was carried direct from the chamber, the 
steam and impure air would be injurious to the plants; but the 
air in the half barrel becomes heated and ascends free from 
impurity. If at any time the heat is not wanted, the pipe can 
be stopped with a plug. In severe cold nights, it obviates the 
necessity of a thick covering to the sashes. It is temporary, 
and can be dispensed with in late forcing. 

When this pit was built, we believe there was nothing of 
the kind, not even a common brick one, in this vicinity ; 
lately, however, at Belmont Place, and Mr. Perkins's in 
Brookline, several ranges have been erected on MThail's 
and other systems, and they are becoming more comm<m 
among amateurs and gardeners. One improvement in our 
pit we would make, whieh should be to lay the outer wall 
with the bricks flatwise ; sudden changes operate rather to{>' 

Jowerfijdly when laid edgewise ; to ffuard against this, in 
anuary and February, we had a frame oT wood work 
put up on the ends and back of the pit, at the distance or 
four inches ; the space was filled with dry leaves or hay; tbe^ 
top was covered with a board to keep out the wet ; tlie 
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whole can be taken away in March ; if it is built neatly, it 
may remain without in the least diminishing the beauty of 
the pit. 

Having given these details, which we hope, with the 
engravings illilstrating the same, will enable any one to erect 
a pit, who is desirous of forcing fruit or vegetables, the man- 
agement of the plants, as taken from our memoranda, will be 
given. The pit should be built before cold weather, and 
every thing got in readiness for forcing. The bars of wood 
should be put in their places; on these the slate stones 
or brush, and the dry leaves. The sashes, or boards, should 
be put on, to keep the rain and snow out of the bed, and 
prevent injury to the brick work, from frost: in some con- 
venient place, away from frost, should also be carried a suffi- 
cient quantity of loam and leaf mould, for the purpose of 
sowing the seeds and earthing up the plants as they pro- 
ceed in growth ; let it be laid in a heap, in a shed, and cov- 
ered over with hay or straw ; this done, all is in preparation 
to commence, at the convenience of the cultivator. 

(To be continued,) 



Art. II. The Influence of Flowers. By C. C. 

"Are not flowers the stars of earth, and are not stars the flowers of 
Heaven ? Flowers are the teachers of gentle thoughts, the promoters of 
kindly emotions." 

Amonq the many indications of the advance of our coun- 
try in taste and refinement, none afford a surer criterion than 
the increased attention which is e^iven to flowers and fruit. 
When we notice the many establishments in our vicinity, 
within a few years, devoted to the improvement of horticul- 
ture, we cannot but rejoice at the diffusion of an employ- 
ment so well adapted to afford much pure and innocent 
pleasure; and we doubt not the time will soon arrive, when 
the cultivation of flowers will be pursued as a means of moral 
and intellectual advancement, as well gls a source of exqui- 
site gratification. 

Every thing which tends to increase domestic enjoyment, 
which furnishes to a family that pleasure at home, which 
otherwise they would be impelled to seek elsewhere, is valu- 
able. There is nothing which adds more to happiness, than 
for all the members of a family to be united in one conmion 
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and pleasant pursuit — ^not that all should have the same 
daily occupation — ^but that there should be some sources of 
pleasure open to all, and to increase which, all should in 
their turn contribute. No employment, perhaps, can so effec- 
tually give this union of purpose, and this sympathy of 
feeling, as the cultivation of flowers. It opens a wide pros- 
pect of enjoyment, with scenes to suit many varying tastes. 
To the scientific mind, to one who loves to search out causes 
and effects, to discover the hidden properties and qualities 
of things, what an interesting and yet almost untrodden 
field does botany present! Then to one whose heart pre- 
dominates over the intellect; who delights in sentiment; who 
prefers deep feeling to lofty thought, a garden yields many 
exquisite delights. His poetic mind gathers much of its 
finest imagery, its most beautiful thoughts, from the fra- 
grance and loveliness of flowers, and it is quickened and 
enlightened by the thoughtful contemplation of their varied 
graces. 

And for humbler purposes, for less exalted natures, the 
riches of Flora furnish many gratifications. For the morn- 
ing drawing-room, or for the evening dress, there can be no 
prettier or more appropriate ornaments than can be found 
among her stores. And to the affectionate heart, what 
sweeter tribute can be offered to the invalid mother, or the 
declining sister, than the first fruits of the garden, and the 
first buds of the rose. Even the little child laughs, in the 
fulness of its happiness, when it is permitted to play with 
the flowers, and fill its lap with buttercups and clover blos- 
soms. 

And so it is in this one amusement; all a^es and all tem- 
pers can find an appropriate gratification; all may be made 
more happy. It ministers, also, to man's moral nature. A 
greeii-house, connected, as we sometimes see them, with the 
most frequented apartments of a family, is, in winter, when 
the garden is bereft of its beauty, and the orchard has yield- 
ed its fruit, an almost unfailing source of interest. To enjoy, 
when storms are beating without, and the chill of winter 
speaks in the howling wind, the mild air, the fragrance, and 
the beauty of this reserved fragment of sUmmer, tends to 
produce feelings of contentment and satisfaction — feelings 
which show themselves forth in acts of kindness and words 
of affection. 

Another advantage, which the cultivation of flowers affords 
over x>ther pleasures is, that it can hardly be wrested to evil. 
Absorbing as it is, it produces no feverish excitement. Bring- 
ing the mind into close contact with the loveliest things in 
nature, it shuts out the vexatious feelings arising from col- 
lision with the world. Its pleasures are all calm and tran- 
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quil. The contemplation of any of the works of Grod has a 
mighty effect in soothing and quieting the tumult of human 
passions, and this precious power over the heart is freely 
^iven, even to the lilies of the field. Where we see a love 
for these, that is not the place to look for the turbulence of 
passion, or the debasements of sensuality . When we bee by 
the road-side a cottage, around whose door the sweet-briar 
and the honey-suckle are climbing, and before which, in its 
little garden, is displayed even the humbler flowers, — the 
marygold, the pansy, the aster, and the poppy — how instinc- 
tively do we form a favorable opinion of the inhabitants of 
that cottage; how certain we may be of finding peace, con- 
tentment, and affection, inmates there! p p 
OctoUr, 18S5. ^' ^• 



Art. III. On the Cultivation of the Tulip. By J. W.Russell, 
Superintendent of Mount Auburn, Cambridge. 

The season for planting bulbs being at hand, and presum- 
ing that some remarks would not at this time be unappropri- 
ate, particularly in regard to the flowering of the tulip, I 
with pleasure send you the following, which will be, 
perhaps, of some interest to your readers, and extend the 
cultivation of this favorite flower. 

To attempt to describe this lovely genus, would, I humbly 
conceive, be an insult to the common sense of any commu- 
nity. The beauty of the tulip flower draws the attention of 
the most careless observers, and as it were, makes itself 
known to them at once, because it is one of those kind of 
flowers, when taken notice of, is rarely or ever forgotten. 
The Dutch are famed through the civilized world, for their 
splendid collections ; inasmuch as some of their private ones 
have been valued at some thousands of pounds sterling. In 
England I have had the care of tulip bulbs, that were valued 
from five shillings to five pounds sterlings a single bulb; this is, 
perhaps, one reason why we so seldom meet with a choice 
collection in this country; the first cost being so great, and 
the time it necessarily takes, to give them proper attention, 
is another considerable item with those who have busi- 
neifs to attend to, and who have but a small portion of 
time to spare, in the care and production of elegant flowers. 
Nevertheless, there are persons in every city who can afford 
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to spend both time and money in such pursuits; but by not 
understanding the nature of them, are prevented from ma- 
king the attempt. In order to do away with this difficulty 
in part, I will engage to give them all the knowledge I have 
on this subject, which will cost but a trifling sum, compared 
to the years of time I have been collecting it together. 

Those persons who are desirous of obtaining a good col- 
lection of tulips, should, by all means, make their selection 
from some of the established seedsmen or nurserymen; for, 
to trust to the bulbs that are sold every year, at the auction 
rooms, in nine cases out of twelve, they would be deceived; 
therefore it is highly recommendable, to make the selection 
from persons of established credit^ even if the cost is four 
times as much, rather than to run any hazard. Supposing 
the bulbs are on hand, thefirst step is to prepare for plant- 
ing : the compost should be a mellow light earth, or leaf soil, 
(the top spit of an old pasture field), preferring it rather light, 
than of a strong binding nature, and well rotted stable ma- 
nure, blending the whole well together. To three wheel- 
barrow loads of the soil, add one of manure, and so continue 
on, until there is enough mixed for use. This will be found 
to be an excellent compost for the growth of the tulip, if it 
has been thoroughly made. The beds should be four feet in 
width, and from twenty to thirty feet, more or less, in length ; 
preference should be given to a plat of ground that is well 
sheltered from the north-west and easterly winds, observing 
to keep away from the shade of large trees as much as pos- 
sible. Having decided upon the location, go to work, and 
throw out the whole of the surface and under soil, to the 
depth of two and a half feet, taking it away to some conven- 
ient place, leaving the bottom of the bed nice and level ; then 
look out for some good stable manure, about half rotted, for 
the purpose of laying at the bottom, about six inches thick ; 
this will leave two feet in depth for the compost ; this may 
appear, to some people, altogether superfluous; nevertheless, 
it ought to be done, for this reason; the manure will be in an 
excellent condition for mixing with the soil the succeeding 
year. I shall here observe, that it is not necessary to pre- 
pare a fresh compost every year, after such an one has been 
made as here recommended. If the operator thinks the soil 
ought to be renewed in some degree the second season, a 
portion could be taken away from the bed, and replaced with 
some fresh compost, and so on year after year, never neglect- 
ing to place the manure at the bottom of the bed, as before 
stated: to do this properly, begin at one end, and take out 
the whole of the soil, until vou come to the bottom of the 
bed. If it was made four feet in width, take four feet in 
length ; this will leave a trench four feet square, and two 
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and a half feet deep; wheel the soil thrown out, to the other 
end of the bed, in order to finish off with. The manure 
should now be laid at the bottom at the depth proposed; mark 
off again four feet in length, and place the top spit immedi- 
ately on the manure, continuing so to do, until you have a 
similar trench at the other end ; this will completely change 
the compost every year, by bringing the under soil to the 
surface, which is of great importance — ^level off with the soil 
which was wheeled to the opposite end of the bed from 
where the trenching was begun. 

But to return to the planting of the bulbs the first year. 
I shall suppose the bed or beds are already filled up with the 
compost a little above the level of the ground ; allowing it 
to settle to the original level: this ought to be done the nrst 
week in November ; the second week, have the surface of 
the bed raked perfectly smooth and even; then stretch a line 
tight and straight the whole length of the bed six inches 
from the front side, and with a small piece of stick mark off 
close to the line; remove the line again six inches, and mark 
off, and so go on, until you have six straight lines the length 
of the bed; this will leave six inches clear, both at the front 
and back ; then mark off across the bed, six inches apart; 
this will leave the whole of the bed in six inch squares. At 
the angle of each square, or where the lines are crossed, 
place a handful of sand. If the day is fine, go to work and 
plant the bulbs immediately, for there is no trusting to the 
weather, at this season of the year. Place a bulb in the 
centre of each handful of sand that was put there for this 
purpose. When the bed is planted, cover them with a com- 
post similar to that they are to grow in, three inches deep; 
observe to mulch the beds 6ver with leaves or litter, about 
six or eight inches, before the approach of severe frosts ; it is 
also indispensably necessary to have a light frame built over 
the bed, tor the purpose of fixing upon it a light canvass, or 
strong cotton cloth, to shade the flowers from sudden storms 
of wind, rain, early frost, and particularly the hot sun. In 
the spring of the year, some tulip growers make use of hoops 
bent over the beds at repilar distances, and throw over bass 
mats; but a permanent ./rame would be but a trifling expense, 
and is much to be preferred. As to the size of tne frame, 
every one can suit their own taste in the dimensions of it ; 
all that is necessary is, to secure the plants and flowers from 
the before mentioned casualties. Take off the covering 6f 
leaves, &c., in the spring, as soon as the plants begin to make 
their appearance, and with a trowel or small fork, stir up the 
soil a little between each row, and leave the whole smooth, 
and neat ; now begin to make a quantity of small neat stakes, 
about two and a half feet in length, for securing the flower 
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stems to, beginning at one end of the bed, and placing a 
stake in the centre of the four first plants. Procure some 
lead wire, and twisting it once or twice round the stake, 
you will find that there is only three inches to go to reach 
the flower stems of four tulips; twist it once round the stem 
carefully, leaving room enough for it to play about easy; thus 
it will take three stakes to secure twelve of the flower stems, 
which, if neatly done, will have an elegant efiect. After 
flowering, the tops will soon begin to decay ; and when yel- 
low, or dead, the bulbs ought to be taken up and laid away 
from the sun to dry a day or two ; then clean and place them 
in a dry room, there to remain till the time of planting; look 
over them occasionally, to see that they are all in good order. 

Tulips are known by the following names: Early Tulipi^ 
which flower about a fortnight before all others; Bizarres^ 
which have a yellow ground, striped with brown, purple and 
violet, with intermediate shades; violet and rose Bibloemensj 
which have a white ground, striped with violet, purple, black, 
cherry, rose, and intermediate shades: these are considered 
the most valuable by the florist; Bagwts^ which are nearly 
allied to Bibloemens, but are much stronger in their growth, 
and more gross in their colors ; Double and Parrot tulips are 
esteemed mostly as border flowers. Yours, 

J. W. Russell. 

Mount ^uburny Cambridge j Oct. I2thy 1835. 



Art. IV. Beautiful Plants growing wild in the Ficiniiy of Boston. 

By E. B. KfiNRicK, Watertown. 

( Coniinued from page 377. ) 

[N. B. AO these plants are perenniali QDleas intimation is given to 
the contrary.] 

Ctpripedium. 
(According to alphabetical order, the present genua ought to have been 
inserted an4 described in the last number of this Magazine, but was inad- 
vertantly omitted.) 

This curious and admired genus is readily distinguished 
by four spreading petals ; and especially by an inflated sac, 
lip, or nectary, and a somewhat slipper-shaped seed vessel. 

Cypripidium acaile, or Cypripidium AtlmtZe Low Ladies' 
Slipper. The present species difiers from the others, in its 
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having no stem leaves. Scape or stem, leafless; from six to 
twelve inches high. Leaves two, springing from near the 
top of the root, oblong, obtuse, plaited, downy. Flowers 
commonly single, terminal, nodding.. The nectary, or lar- 
gest, and most conspicuous part of the flower, is an inflated, 
somewhat pear-shaped sac, about an inch and a half long, 
and half as wide, of the most pure, delicate, and expres- 
sive purple, or rather a lovely blush color. — Woods ; for in- 
stance, north of the Arsenal.-r-Blossoms in May and June. 

Cypripidium candidum White Ladies' Slipper. Stem leafy. 
Leaves lance-oblong. Lobe of the style lanceolate, rather 
obtuse. Lip or nectary compressed, shorter than the lance- 
formed petals. Nectary or flower, white. — Pennsylvania. — 
May. 

A white species is said to have been found growing wild 
in Brookline, Massachusetts. A yellow species, I am told, 
has also been discovered in the woods of the same town ; but 
whether it is the parvifldrum^ described by Dr. Torrey as hav- 
ing spotted flowers of a yellow color, or the pubescensy de- 
scribed by the same author as having spotted flowers of a 
greenish yellow, I have not been informed. 

Cypripidium spectabiU Tall Ladies' Slipper. A stout plant, 
about two feet high, with stem and leaves hairy. Leaves 
oval lance-formed, plaited, exactly resembling those of Verd- 
trum viride (Indian Poke or White Hellebore). Flowers, 
two or three, large, the lip much inflated, variegated with 
stripes of purple and white. — In Augusta, Maine; Woodstock, 
Vermont. — Blossoms in July. 

Iris. 

Iris grdcilis Boston Iris. Of the same family as the Flow- 
er-de-luce, and Blue Flag; the latter of which, in particular, 
it strongly resembles. Stem round, many flowered* Leaves 
grass-formed. Flowers beardless. Germs triangular, grooved 
round the sides. Outer petals slender, spreaaing, purple at 
the edge, yellow and veined in the middle, the yellow por- 
tion being much greater than in the Blue Flag. Inner petals 
lance-formed, slightly notched at the end. — South Boston 
and Cambridge; or in the same places with the next species, 
but much less frequent. — June. 

Iris versicdlor Blue Flag. Almost too common to require 
description, were it not for the sake of comparing it with the 
preceding species. Leaves sword-shaped; stem acute on one 
side. Capsules or seed vessels oblong, three-sided, with ob- 
tuse angles; outer petals spatulate, or paddle-formed, being 
obtuse and large at the outer end, and gradually tapering 
into a stalk at base ; also beardless ; the border purple; the 
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claw or petal stem variegated with green, yellow and white, 
and veined with purple. Inner petals erect, varying in 
shape from spatulate to lance-formed, usually paler than the 
outer, and often notched at the ends. — Wet meadows, &c. — 
June. 

LlATRIS. 

lAdtris aearidsa. A very beautiful native, from two to four 
feet high. Stem unbranched, somewhat hairy. Lower 
leaves lance-formed, tapeiing to both ends ; upper ones grass- 
formed. The leaves are rough on th^ margin, and a little 
pubescent. Flowers about fourteen, appearing, in form and 
color, almost like small, purple, thornless thistles, and grow- 
ing in a raceme (several inches in length), which might pass 
for a proper spike, were not the flower stems too long. Scales 
of the calyx paddle-shaped (Dr. Torrey says ovate), and 
having membranous, purplish margins. The seed, like that 
of other plants of the same genus, has an egret or crown of 
purple hairs, each of which, when examined by a microscope, 
appears to be a feather. — ^Woods, and sandy hills. — Water- 
town, in the woods north of the Arsenal. — August. 

LiLIUM. 

lAlium canadinse Drooping Lily. A frequent embellish- 
ment of our meadows. Stem from two to four feet high, 
sometimes simple, sometimes branched. Leaves lanceolate, 
arranged in whorls or circular rings. Flowers commonly 
from one to about three, yellow trumpet-bell shaped, termi- 
nal, and pendulous. Petals turned outwards, and internally 
spotted. I once found a plant of this kind, five or six feet 
high, suspending thirteen lilies from its branches and branch- 
lets, and looking almost like an inverted chandelier. — Mead- 
ows, &c. — June, July. 

LAlium philadilphicum Red Lily. About one foot (Dr. 
Torrey says two feet) high. The Red Lily, says Dr. Bige- 
low, is a less showy, but equally beautiful species with the 
Drooping Lily. Leaves whorled, a few sometimes standing 
desivately. Flowers bell-shaped, one, two, or three in num- 
ber, upright, of a dark Vermillion, spotted. Petals supported 
on long claws or stems, giving the flower an appearance pe- 
culiarly open and unique. — About the mar^ns of fields, or 
among bushes, &c.; in a dryer soil than the Drooping Lily.— 
June, July. 

lAlium supirbum Superb Lily. One of the most magnifi- 
cent of our native plants. It grows from four to six feet high. 
Leaves linear-lance formed, three nerved, and arranged in 
horizontal rings ; but the upper leaves do not stand m reg- 
ular order. Flowers bright orange, spotted, having the 
petals rolled outwards, and growing in a large, drooping, 
pyramidal raceme, containing from three to twenty lilies. — 
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Low groundsc— Rare in these parts, but said to be common 
in New Hampshire. — July. 

Dr. Bigelow says, that, ^^ by cultivation in a rich soil, the 
L. canadinse approaches in character to this species." 

Lobelia. 

Lobilia cardindlis Cardinal Flower. The splendid red 
flowers of this plant are much admired by foreigners. Stem 
erect, about two feet high, without branches. Leavers alter- 
nate (not opposite), ovate-lance formed, with unequal teeth, 
or whitish glands, on the margin; also, having a long, sharp 
point, turned to one side. Corolla bright scarlet, with a 
long tube surmounted with five spreading segments, the 
three lower ones being the widest. Flowers on a nlore or 
less one-sided raceme, from five to ten inches long, and ap- 
pearing at a distance like a spike. — Rather scarce hereabouts, 
but is found occasionally in meadows, or more commonly by 
the margins of brooks and rivers ; for instance, near Water- 
town bridge. — ^Blossoms in July and August. 

When its first flowers of the spike appear, if this plant be 
broken off at the ground, and kept in water within doors, it 
will continue to blossom for a month, the leaves retaining 
their color and freshness. 

LUPINUS. 

Lapintu perinnis Wild Lupin. Stem somewhat hairy, and 
rising gradually (with a curve at the ground) to the height 
of about one foot. Leaves digitate, consisting of about eight 
or ten lanceolate wedge-formed leaves, arranged like rays 
around the end of the leaf stem. Flowers blue, pea-blossom 
shaped, in a raceme, or a terminating spike. — Sandy woods 
BXkd hills; found at Newton; also abundantly, in the woods, 
at Watertown. — ^May, June. 

Ltsimacbia. 

Plants of this genus have the corolla wheel-shaped; that 
is, the corolla is monopetalous, or in a single piece, with a 
spreading border, and a very short tube. 

lA/nmdehia cilidia Heart-leaved Looses^ife: Erect, from 
one to three feet high, branching, and a little hairy. Leaves 
standing opposite to each other (often three inches long, and 
one inch wide), pointed, somewhat heart-shaped at base, the 
leaf stems beinff long, and fringed with parallel hairs. Flow- 
ers yellow, wheel-shaped (half an inch in diameter), the 
divisions of the corolla being roundish, toothed, and tipped 
with a bristle. Flowers drooping; chiefly in pairs, of which 
the upper ones, having flowers in their shoulders, are so near 
together as to seem almost in fours. — Low grounds; Newton, 
H^tertown.— ^une, July. 

LrTBRtTM. 

JLyAmm MiM jUi»m Swamp Willow H^rb, iMT Gnm Pdey. 
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A fine fresh looking aquatic, two feet high, or more, and 
surrounded at base by a soft, thick, fibrous substance, appear- 
ing Uke rotten wood. Leaves either opposite, or in threes, 
Lance-formed (not indented on the margin), with stems. 
Flowers of a fine purple, approaching to pink, with five or 
six wavy, spreading petals, crowning a ten or twelve toothed 
calyx, supported by subdivided flower stems, growing out of 
the shoulders of the leaves, and almost surrounding the main 
stem. — Found in or near the water on the margin of Fresh 
Pond. — July, August. 

M1MULU8. 
Jifimfdw ringens Monkey Flower. ^^ A handsome plant," 
two feet high. Stem erect, smooth, angular. Leaves oppo- 
site, stemless or closely sessile, ovate-lance formed, serrate 
or saw-toothed, and haying a long, sharp point. Calyx tubu- 
lar, with five acute angles, and as many pointed teeth. Co- 
rolla purplish light blue, twice as long as the calyx, and hav- 
ing the petals yellow, the upper lip turned back at the sides, 
and the lower lip much larger, and irregularly three-lobed. 
The peduncles or flower stems are four sided, curved up- 
wards, and grow out of the axils of the leaves. The flower 
has been fancied to be shaped like a monkey. — Ditches and 
wet soils. — July, August. 

MONARDA. 

Mondrda allaphyUa Soft Monarda. A plant with flowers 
like those of lemon balm, but having the taste and smell of 
thyme. Stem squfilk'e, commonly purple, or spotted, and 
about two feet high. Leaves oblong-lance formed, rounded 
at base, notched on the margin, except towards the ends ; 
also soft, downy, and appearing dotted under a microscope. 
Branches and leaf stems downy. Calyx and bractes, or 
false flower leaves, fringed with parallel hairs. Flowers in 
terminal heads, blue, or Besh-colored. Corolla with two lips, 
and an open throat, the upper lip being grass-formed, and 
the lower lip having two lobes, and a grass-formed, middle 
segment. — Rocky situations. — ^Woods, near Mount Auburn. 
— July, August. 

Ntmphjea. 

•ATympAcca odordta Pond Lily, or sweet-scented Water Lily. 
This queen of our aquatic flowers is so well known, that I 
shall only quote from Dr. Bigelow, a few remarks on its 
habit. 

^^ It is found in deep waters, where its roots are secured 
from the frost in winter by a sort of natural hot bed being 
thus provided for it. The roots creep through the muddy 
bottoms of ponds, to a great extcQt. They are very rough, 
knotted, blackish, and as large as a man's arm. The stalkBy 
both of roots and flowers, spring directly from the root. 
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They vary in length, from one foot to five or six, according 
to the depth of the water." — ^Common in muddy-bottomea 
rivers, ponds, and ditches. — Very abundant, large, and fine, 
at Church's Fond, at a small distance from Mount Auburn. 
— July. 

(Enothera. 

(Enothira biennis Tree Primrose, improperly called Scale- 
ish. Of this plant (though a sort of pet of mine), I shall say 
nothing; being aware that its charms, like those of many 
other objects, are too familiar to elicit any great warmth of 
general admiration. 

(Enothera pumila Dwarf Tree Primrose. Stem smooth, 
rising from the ground obliquely, to the height of about one 
foot. Leaves stemless, lance-formed, blunt pointed, and 
quite entire or free from indentures on the edges. Calyx 
with a very long tube, and its four sepals or leaves bent down 
archwise. Flowers yellow, four petaled, stemless, and grow- 
ing in a leafy spike. Petals heart-shaped. Seed vessel eight 
angled, somewhat oval, with the upper part larger than the 
lower. — Pastures. — June. 

Orchis. 

Plants of this genus have a corolla five petaled, the upper 
petal being arched or vaulted ; also, an additional, dilated 
petal (called the lip of the flower), * with a spur or nectary 
growing from its base. Those who have seen one of the 
species, have a general idea of them all. The leaves and 
stems have a considerable likeness to those of Ver^trum 
viride, Indian Poke. 

Orchis blepharigUttis Fringed white Orchis. This very 
delicate species is distinguished by its snowy white flowers. 
Its height is about two feet. Leaves oblong, sheathing. 
Lip lance-formed, fringed or finely divided at the edge, and 
as long as the upper petal. The horn or spur is much longer 
than the germen or seed vessel. Flowers pure white, on a 
spike rather short for the species. — Rare. — Swamps, and 
meadows. — Cambridffe, Newton. — July. 

Orchis fimbridta Fimbriated purple Orchis. A very beau- 
tiful plant. Stem two feet high, with several broad-lanceo- 
late, smooth leaves, and ending in a large spike of bright 
purple flowers. The germ is bent inward, and swelled in 
the middle. Petals five, spreading, the two inner ones 
fringed (or finely cut). The lip of the nectary is rather 
longer than the petals, and is divided into three wedge- 
formed Segments or parts, spreading like a three-parted fan, 
the segments being flat, fringed, nearly equal, and not con- 
verging towards each other. The upper petal is wholb and 
even on the edge; and the spur, which appears like a club- 
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formed thread, is considerably longer than the germ. — New- 
ton. — July. 

Orchis grandijldra Large Flowering Orchis. This elegant 
plant grows to the height of two feet, or more. Stem thick, 
angular, fistulous. Lower leaves blunt pointed, oblong oval, 
or long oval, with parallel sides; upper leaves, and the brac- 
tes orfalse flower leaves, lance-formed, and sharp-pointed. 
Spike oblong-oval, many flowered. Petals all contiguous, 
pale purple, the three outer ones ovate, concave, even, and 
whole at the edge; the two inner ones ovate, with claws, and 
cut or fringed on the whole of their sides, but scarcely so at 
the ends. Lip pendent, deeper purple, more than twice the 
length of the petals (the lip being sometimes nearly an inch 
long) , divided into three segments, the two lateral ones wedge- 
formed, cut and fringed to the middle or farther, the middle 
one twice as long, fan-shaped, cut and fringed to the middle, 
without being notched at the end, the fringes on each side 
of the middle converging in front of the lip. The upper 
petal has a notch between the two anthers. — Grows in wet 
meadows. — Lancaster, Leominster, Deerfield, &c. — Abun- 
dant in Enfield, New Hampshire. — June. 

" This plant is perhaps the largest and most beautiful of 
all the species of Orchis. The spike sometimes consists of 
a few large flowers, but in favorable situations it is five or 
six inches long, and three inches in thickness. The flowers 
are more than twice the size of O. fimhridia^ paler, and very 
difierent in the form of the lip, which has a very large mid- 
dle segment, with a part of its fringe always bent inwards." 
— Dr. Bigelow. 

Orchis orbiculdta Round-leaved Orchis. A remarkable 
species, from twelve to eighteen inches high, with two very 
large round leaves, spreading flat upon the ground, their 
form sometimes varying to ovate. The scape or stem bears 
a spike of loose, greenish white flowers, with long, grass- 
formed tips.— Wet meadows, &c.; Danvers; Hallowell, Maine; 
Conway, Romney, &c.. New Hampshire. — June, July. 

Orchis spectalnlis Showy Orchis. A low species, with 
large fine flowers. Root fascicled, or in a bundle. The 
leaves are at the bottom of the stem, and are large, oval. 
Stem six inches high, yery sharp angled. Bractes or false 
flower leaves (not calyx leaves) lance-formed, longer than 
the flower. Flowers few, purple and white, and amon^ the 
largest of the genus. Lip of the nectary whitish, undivided, 
as long as the spur, retuse or slightly hollowed at the end;, 
also, scolloped at the sides, with or without intermediate 
teeth. Petals straight, converging, ovate-lance formed, the 
lateral ones longer. Spur white, large, club formed, shorter 
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than the germ. — Shady rocks. — ^Woods, Vermont, and New 
Hampshire—May, June. y^^^^ i, p v 

Watertowny Sept. 9/A, 1835. ^' ^' ^^enrick. 

( To be continued,) 



Art. v. On the CuUivcUion of Hyacinths in Glasses and Pots, 

The following observations, though not written expressly 
for this Magazine, we have thought might be of considerable 
interest to many of our readers who cintivate hyacinths and 
other bulbs. The season is now approaching for planting 
them, and many may be induced to grow a few, who have 
heretofore been prevented, from the want of information on 
the subject. Hyacinths in glasses, it cannot be supposed 
will flower as well as when in pots; but they have a very 
beautiful appearance, and flower sufficiently strong to ren- 
der them highly desirable. 

For this purpose, the earliest kinds should be selected; and 
we would state, that we prefer single to double ones, or at 
least, an equal number of each, for the following reasons : 
the spikes are much taller, the bells far more numerous, the 
colors more vivid, and the fragrance very powerful ; indeed^ 
in some of the best kinds, the bells are so profuse as to form 
a complete pyramid of flowers. If attention is given to the 
following simple observations, no fear need be entertained 
of disappointment. 

Select good large solid bulbs, especially for glasses ; we 
have often seen it stated in the communications of experi- 
enced growers, that ^^ small bulbs are worse than useless;" it 
is labor lost, to cultivate those which are sold at auction ; 
they are the mere refuse of the Dutch florists, such as would 
be thrown away as worthless ; the roots are weak, and would 
fail to flower well if put in their natural element, the earth ; 
much more so if in an artificial one of water. How frequent 
we have heard complaints that bulbs start well, make a 
rapid growth of an inch or two, and then stop ; the flower 
stems dying ere a flower opens. This is from the cause that 
there is not sap enough stored in the bulb the preceding year ; 
and it must consequently make a premature and sickly 
growth the following one. Unless attention is paid to the 
selection of first rate bulbs, disappointment must certainly 
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en^e. All complaints arise from this cause ; and if cheap 
bulbs are cultivated, cheap looking flowers must also repay 
amateurs for their care. 

Management in Glasses. — The bulbs may be put in the 
glasses any time from October to January ; when a succes- 
sion of flowers is Wanted, they may be put in every fortnight. 
Place in the bulbs, and then fill up with water just so that 
the bottoms of each will be immersed an eighth of an inch ; 
then put the glasses in a dark cool room until the roots have 
protruded a half an inch, or so, which is generally in about 
ten days. They should then be exposed to the sun, light 
and air, as much as possible. If they receive the sun on one 
side only, turn them round every two or three days to pre- 
vent their growing crooked. Change the water once a week; 
if the glasses get very dirty, draw out the roots carefully, 
and give them a thorough washing. The water should not 
be allowed to freeze. Any pure water will do ; but rain 
water is the best. 

After bulbs are grown in water, they are not worth saving; 
as it will take three or four years to recover their strength. 

Management in Pots. — ^To bloom hyacinths to perfection, 
the pots should be seven inches in diameter and ten inches 
deep; plant only one in each pot ; it is almost unnecessary 
to say, that it is folly to expect to procure fine flowers from 
a bulb in a pot scarcely large enough to hold a crocus. Put 
in some broken potshreds in each pot ; fill them up with the 
soil before recommended, and place in the bulb, just cover- 
ing it; give the pot a gentle knock to settle the soil. Select 
a dry spot in the garden, and dig a hole eighteen inches 
deep; place in the pots, and cover them up with the earth 
six or more inches in depth; upon the approach of frost, 
cover them with dry leaves, sea-weed or hay. They should 
all be planted at one period, during the month of November. 

Two or more pots can be taken up at any time throughout 
the winter, thus giving a succession of flowers from January 
until April. If there is no garden to place the pots in, they 
should be put iA a box in a cool cellar, and covered with 
earth in the same manner. This is the method we have 
practised, and have never failed in blooming them well. 
We have had the main stems of some single ones eighteen 
inches high, with upwards of fifty bells ^ forming a pyramid of 
flowers more than ttoelve inches in height. It cannot be sup- 
posed that a bulb, set in a pot and immediately forced into 
growth, will flower strong; they must acquire roots first to 
support the foliage. 

When they are in flower, give them plenty of water, by 
placing pans under the pots, and keeping them constantly 
filled. We have seen manure Vater recommended, but we 
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have never, ourselves, tried the experiment ; cease to give 
water when out of flower, and discontinue it altogether when 
the leaves assume a decaying appearance. 

Roots that have flowered in pots are but little injured, and 
will bloom tolerably strong the next season, if set out in the 
ground ; the same bulb should never be set in a pot two suc- 
cessive years, but by shifting them alternately, from the pot 
to the garden, they may be made to flower vigorously. 

The management of the hyacinth in beds, to flower them 
to perfection, will be given in some future number. 

As many of our readers may not know what constitutes 
the properties of a fine hyacinth, we extract the following 
from M addock^s Florist's Directory : 

"The «tem should be strong, tall, and erect, supporting 
numerous large bells, each suspended by a short and strong 
peduncle or footstalk, in a horizontal position, so that the 
whole may have a compact, pyramidal form, with the cipwn 
or uppermost flower perfectly erect. The flowers should be 
large and perfectly double ; that is, well filled with broad, 
bold petals, appearing to the eye rather convex than flat or 
hollow: they should occupy about one half the lengfth of the 
stem. The colors should be clear and bright, whether plain, 
red^ white or blue, or variously intermixed and diversified in 
the eye : the latter, it must be confessed, gives additional 
lustve and elegance to this beautiful flower. Strong, bright 
colors are, in general, preferred to such as are pale." 

The following is a list of superior kinds, and may serve to 
assist some in making their selections : 

Double White. Double Red. 

General Washington Bouquet tendre 

Prince of Waterloo Groot Voorst 

Triumph Blandina Marquis de la Coste 

La Deese Comte de la Coste 
Miss Kitty, rosy eye 

A la Mode, rosy eye Single Red. 

Cochineal, erifMon 

Single VThite. La Balaine, rosy 

Grand Blanch Imperial Lord Wellington, roty 

Grand Vainquier L'Eclair 

La Candeur Mars, erim9on 
Due de Cumberland 

Double Blue. 

Double Yellow. Grand Vedette, pafe 

Bouquet d'Oransre Martinet 

Due de Berri d'Or Habit Brilliant 

Ophir Comte de St. Priest, j»afe 
Louis d'Or 

Single Blue. 

Single Yellow. La Crepuscule 

Princess Charlotte Grand Vedette 

CroBsus L'Ami de C<Bur 
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Art. VI. Notices of neic and heatUiful Plants figured in the London 
Fhricultural and Botanical Magazines ; vsiih some Account of those 
which it would be desirable to introduce into our Gardens. 

Edwards's Botanical Register, or Ornamental Flower Garden and 
Shrubbery. Each number containing eight figures of Plants and 
Shrubs. In monthly numbers, 4«. colored, Ss. plain. Edited by John 
Lindley, Ph. D., F. R. S., L. S., and G. S., Professor of Botany in 
the University of London. 

Ckartis's Botanical Magazine, or Flower Garden Displayed, containing 
eight plates. In monthly numbers, Ss, Qd, colored, $a, plain. Edited 
by William Jackson Hooker, L. L. D., F. R. A., and L. S., Regius 
Professor of Botany in the University of Glasgow. 

Dicotyledonous, Polypetalous Plants. 

III. Ranunculdcem. 

PfONIA 

moutin var, ]4cera. Double-red curled tree Psony. A hardy pereDaial plant ; growing about 
two fteC high ; llowera rosy red ; propagated like the other Tarietiet ; a seedling } originated 
in England. Bot. Reg., i. 1771. 

A great addition to this magnificeDt genus. ^^ Raised from 
the seed of Psonia mout&n, by Mr. William Hyiand, gar- 
dener to the Earl of Sandwich, at Hinchingbrook, near 
Huntingdon," and ^^ flowered for the first time in April, 1834, 
when the plant was only three years old." Mr. Hyland 
states, that the seed did not germinate until eighteen months 
after they were sown; and that this is the case with all the 
mout&n species. The petals are much cut and gashed, and 
distinctly bordered with a narrow edge of carmine : it is tdto- 
gether a superb variety. {Bot, Reg,j July.) 

XXXII. TemstromidceoR. 

CAMELLIA. 

Camellia jap6nica var, Juliknii, one of the kinds mentioned 
at page 343, is figured in the Floricultural Cabinet for July; 
if it is as regular in its form as represented in the plate, it is 
a splendid acquisition. C. jap6nica var, Cunningh&mii,is 
figured in Paxton's Magazine of Botany for the same month; 
raised from the warratah, impregnated with the double stri- 
ped: some of the flowers are almost white, and others 
entirely a rich crimson. 

LYI. Myrtdcem. 

LEFTOSPERlfUH 
acopirium var. grandtflOrum, Rigid-leaved Leptoepermum. A gr^en-honae plant, growing liz 
to eight Ibei high ; flowering in aprlng and ■ummer ; flowers of a delicate roae color) prop- 
agated by cuttings or seeds ; a native of Port Jackson. Bot. Mag., t. 8419. 

Similar to L. scap^rium, but with larger flowers, and of a 
delicate rose color ; " a desirable plant for a conservatory,*' 
flowering copiously throughout spring and summer. The 
plants should be fully exposed to the light. It is a native of 
the swamps in the neighborhood of Botany Bay. The seeds 
were introduced in 1817, to the Kew gardens. {Bot. Mag.y 
July.) 
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LX. ProtedcecR. 

I80P0G0N 
Louddnif Broton^ Mr. Loadon^s Isopogon. A green-honne shrub, grovflng four or flye feet hi^ ; 
flowers rich purple, appearing in spring; a natire of New Holland. Bot. Mag., t. 3421. 

"A rare and handsome plant, and probably the most 
showy of the whole genus." This species was raised from 
seeds at Kew, and at Mr. Knight's, of the King's road, in 
18S0, but has flowered only at the former place. The plant 
is erect in its growth, with alternate lanceolate, coriaceous 
leaves. The flowers are in terminal heads, much spreading, 
and of a rich purple color. Named in compliment to Mr. 
Loudon, the able conductor of the Gardener's Magazine, 
and editor of various works on horticulture, agriculture, &c. 
Discovered by Mr. Baxter, near King George's Sound, in 
1829. {Bot. Mag., July.) 

HAKEA Sw. 
ferruginea Sto. Rusty-stalked Hakea. A green-fionse shrub, growing six feet high \ flowers 
white-, a native of New Holland. Bot. Mag., t. 3424. 

A very handsome species, raised from seeds in the botanic 
garden, Edinburgh. The flowers appear in axillary fas- 
icles, sessile, on several inches of the main branches ; Dr. 
Graham states that it comes nearest to the repanda. ^^ It 
flowers freely in a green-house." {Bot. Mag.., Aug.) 

LXXXII. LegumindsecB. 

CUANthuS Solander. (From Kleioa^ glory, and onf Am, a flower, in reference (o the noble as- 
pect of the species of this beautiAiI genus.) 
ynnkceuM Solander^ Crimson Glory-pea. A green-house eveigreen shrub ; growing three or fbor 
fiset high ; flowering all summer -, color, a rich crimson ; cultirated by seeds and layers ; a 
native of New Zealand, {fiot, Reg.y t. 1T75.} 

A most magnificent " half-herbaceous evergreen shrub," 
in the climate of Britain ; and said to be, from its extraordi- 
nary beauty, " one of the nwst valuable species [plants] that 
has been introduced of late years." In manner of growth, 
it is said to be something like Sutherl&ndia frutescens. Be- 
ing a native of New Zealand, it is supposed that it will 
stand the winters of England unprotected. It is now priced 
in the nurserymen's catalogues bX fifty shillings sterling, and as 
Dr. Lindley says, it will '' form one of the most important 
and welcome of all modern additions to our flower gardens," 
we extract the following account of it, presuming this will be 
read with interest, and so beautiful as it is, introduced into our 
collections. 

" Its leaves are smooth, pinnated, and of rather a succulent texture, 
consisting of about eight pairs and an odd one. The stem is entirely 
free from furrows or angles, and is about as thick as a goose's auill. 
The flowers ffrow in oval clusters, hanging down from the axils or the 
leaves upon me lateral branches ; each flower is rather more than three 
inches from the tip of the standard to the tip of the keel ; the petals are 
of a light bright rich crimson, without any mottling or markins ; the 
standard, which is of an ovate lanceolate figure, and much tapered to the 
pointy is reflexed so as almost to lie back upon the calyx ; the winffs are 
vm much shorter than the keel, the point of which is so prolonged as te 
looK like the beak of ^ome bird, although it must be confessed not much 
like that of a parrot. The flowers are succeeded by brownish black 
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pods, two inches and a half long, seated on a slender stipe, and convex 
on the upper instead of the lower edge ; so that unless attention be paid 
to their manner of growth, it would seem as if the seeds grew to the low- 
er instead of the upper edge. They are covered all over inside with a 
delicate cottony down, in which lie the small kidney-shaped seeds of a 
dull yellowish ochre color, mottled with small dark brown blotches and 
speckles." 

The specimen was fignred from the garden of Mr. Gowen, 
who has found that it succeeds best treated as a hardy plant 
in a peat border. The Rev. J. Colman succeeded in flower- 
ing it in a large pot in the green-house, and also ripened its 
seeds. The seeds were sent by the Missionaries from New 
Zealand. {Bot. Reg., July.) 

ACACIA 
trtstifl Qraham MournAil Acacia. A green-hoiue ahrub ; flowera yellow j a naUre of New 
Holland. {Bot. Mag., t. 3420.) 

This species was raised from seeds received from New 
Holland in 1828, and flowered for the first time the past 
spring. It is somewhat similar to A. armkta ; but its near- 
est affinity is A. undulkta. In the arrangement of the spe- 
cies, it is between these two. Dr. Graham thinks that many 
of what are now put down as species, will, when more is 
known in regard to this genus, be considered as mere varie- 
ties. The habit of growth is much more lengthened than in 
A. arm^ta. {Bot, Mag., July.) 

XCI. Empitrea. 

EBfPETRUM 
rttbrum JViUd. Ked Crowberry. A hardy evergreen shmb, with small red flowers, growiiif in 
peat ; a native of South America. (Bot. Reg., 1783.) 

A very interesting evergn'een shrub, but of not much beau- 
ty ; its habit of growth is rather procumbent, and much 
branched ; the leaves small, linear ; flowers solitary and 
axillary ; three of the petals are of a dull red, and the other 
an ochre color. Introduced by Mr. Low, of Clapton. {Bot. 
Reg., Aug.) The order Empetreee was first instituted by Mr. 
Nuttall ; and its true character determined by Mr. Don. It 
contains but few genera, and a limited number of species ; 
natives of North America, the south of Europe and the 
Straits of Magellan. {Bot. Reg., Aug.) 

CXYI. Rhdmnece. 

COLLETIA 
h6rrida Brmgniart, Briatly Colletla. C. fi^ox Gill and Hook la Bot. Mite^ 1. 1. 154., f. 44. 
F. B. A hardy evergreen shrub \ flowera greenish white and purple ) appMring in May and 
June; propagated by seeds. A native of Chili. {Bot. Reg., 1. 1776.) 

A species ^'by no means as handsome as the C. spindsaof 
the same country ;" it has much the habit of a furzebush, 
and so thickly set with spines as to have the appearance of 
branches. The plant loses its leaves when old. " It grows 
in common garden soil, and prefers a hot dry situation, such 
as the foot of a south wall, without any kind of shade." 
" Probably common in Chili and Mendoza." (Bot. Reg.y 
July.) 
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CLVI. Polygdneoi. 

ERIOGONUM Mickt, 
comp^aitum Compound Eriof onnm. A hsrdy heriwoeoos plutf growlnf three Ibet hlfh ; 
llowera yellowish white } appearing in May and June ; propagnied by cattings. A native 
of North-weat America. (Bot. Reg.^ t. 1774.) 

A beautiful and highly desirable hardy herbaceous plant, 
" forming* a patch of neat dark green leaves, which throw up 
in abundance, in May and June, their woolly scapes, termi- 
nated by masses of yellowish white flowers." It was discov- 
ered by Mr. Douglas on the rocky gravelly banks of rivers 
in New Albion. Flourishes either in peat earth or common 
ffarden soil. It would be a valuable acquisition to our har- 
dy perennials. {BoL Reg.j July.) 

Dicotyledonous, Poltpetalous Plants. 

CLXX. Ericdcem. 

RHODODENDRON 
arbdreum var. 41ta-cler^nae Lindl. Highclere tree Rhododendron. A hardy (f) ahnib, 
growing six or eight (het high *, color of the flowera bright crimson ; propagated by layern 
and inarchiag ; an Englinh hybrid. (Bot. Mag.^ t. S42S.) 

This most splendid variety was raised in the gardens of 
Lord Caernarvon, from a seedling of R. Catawbiense, which 
had been impregnated with R. ponticum, and the former 
again with R. arbjreum. It is as hardy as R. ponticum, and 
"equally splendid in regard to the size and color of the 
flowers with R. arboreum." The flowers are of a clear bright 
crimson, with spots of a deeper color. The clusters have 
all the freeness of R. Catawbiense. The foliage is of a rich 
bright green, contrasting finely with the brilliancy of its love- 
ly blossoms. Dr. Lindley has said that in it " every thing 
of beauty a plant can possess seems collected, fragrance 
alone being wanted." It id six weeks earlier than the com- 
, mon kinds. (Bot Mag,^ Aug.) 

We have a plant in our collection which has several buds, 
and a fine display of its blossoms may be anticipated in the 
ensuing spring. 

eancisicam var. atramtnea Hook, Straw-colored Caacaaian Rhododendron. A hardy (0 riirob, 
growing aiz or more (bet high } llowera yellowlah white *, propagated like the other kinda. 
iBot. Mag,^ t. S422.) 

The present variety is cultivated in the Glaisgow Botanic 
garden and other collections in Scotland, as the R. caucdsi- 
cum ; Dr. Hooker has, however, from its variation from the 
figures of this species in the Flora Rossica and Botanical 
Magazine deemed it a variety unknown in its origin ; in the 
former work the flowers are small and of a delicate pink, in 
the latter as large as those of R. arb6reum, pure white with- 
in, spotted with green and tinged with a deep shade of blush 
on the outside. It is hardy in Scotland. It forms a fine 
shrub, the branches of which are terminated with a large 
umbel of straw-colored flowers. The leaves are of a deep 
green on the upper surface, and underneath of a rusty color. 
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There are plants in our collections imported as the R. cau- 
c&sicum, which have not yet flowered ; but the foliage looks 
similar to this figure. {Bot. Mag.y July.) 

ERICA 

recunrAta 
Euryldina recurvAta D. Don (new arrangement) in Sytt. o/ Qard. and Bot, A green-hooM 
■hrnbf growing two feet liigh ) flowering in May } color wliite and dark brown. SoL Mag., 
t. 3427. 

A beautiful species ; ^' the foliage is of a delicate green 
color, and the leaves, at the extremity of the branches, form 
a sort of starry crown around the dense heads of flowers, 
which are white below, and form a striking contrast to the 
deep brown, almost black, connivent segments of the corolla, 
and the bright red, much protruded styles." Dr. Hooker 
states that it does not agree with Mr. Don's generic charac- 
ter for Euryloma. (BoL Mag.j t. 3427.) 

CLXXII. VaccinecR. 

VACCimUM 
albiildnim Hook, White-flowered Whortleberry. A small ■hnib, with white flowers. A 
native of North America. Bot. Mag.., t. S428. 

A pretty species of our whortleberry, which has been in- 
troduced to the Glasgow Botanic garden. Nearly allied to 
V. corymbosum of L., of which it was first supposed a varie- 
ty. It is not handsomer than many of our most common 
species. (Bot. Mag.^ Aug.) 

cespitdsum Miehx. Dwarf-tufted Whortleberry. A dwarf creeping shrub; flowers white, 
tinged with blush. A native of Hudaon^s Bay. Bot. Mag.., t. 3429. 

An interesting species, first discovered by Michaux, about 
Hudson's Bay, but subsequently on the north-west coast of 
America, by Mr. Menzies, west of the Rocky mountains by 
Mr. Douglas, and on the east side, by Mr. Drummond, who 
introduced it to the Glasgow Botanic garden. Its geograph- 
ical distribution is consequently very great. It produces 
numerous ^'delicate and graceful blossoms" in May. {BoU 
Mag.^ Aug.) 

CLXXXVI. CampositecR. 

LASTHEXIA DeeandoUt, MSS. 
glabrAta Undi. Smooth Lasthenla. An annual plant, with yellow flowers; propagated by 
seeds. A native of California. Bot. Reg., 1. 1730. 

A good addition to our hardy annuals. The plate repre- 
sents a terminal shoot, with three yellow flowers, somewhat 
in appearance like Madia elegans. The leaves are opposite, 
8ub-amplexicaulis, acuminate, from the axils of which shoot 
out the flower stems. Introduced by the London Horticultu- 
ral Society, in 1834. The seed should be sown in autumn. 
{Bot. Reg., Aug.) 

CXCV, tSsclepiddex. 

HOYA (named In honor of Thomas Hoy, gardener to his grace the Duke of Northumberland). 
P6tuii Traill Mr. Pottos Hoya. A stove plant j flowers greenish white } a native of China. 
Bot. Mag., t. 3425. 

H. Pottsii is an elegant species, and should be found in our 
gardens. The leaves are larger than the H. carndsa, and 
are three-nerved ; penduncle two inches long. A single 

VOL. I. — ^NO. XI. 4 
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leaf of this epecies was brous^ht from the yicinity of Macao, 
by Mr. Potts, and presented to Mr. Sabine, who planted it, 
and it soon flourished finely. {Bot. Mag.^ Aug.) 

CCXI. ScrophularinecB. 

RUSSELIA (nsmed after Dr. Alexander Riusel, an Engllih physician). 
J6ncea Zucearini Rushy Rnsselia. A green-house plant, p-owiug about throe feet high ; flow- 
ers scarlet } appearing in July and Au^st ; propagated easily by cuttings. Bot. Rtg.^ U 1773. 

Russ61ia juncea is a beautiful green-house plant. It grows 
almost destitute of foliage, like a slender rush, and the 
branches, from their rather drooping habit, have an exceed- 
ingly neat and graceful appearance. On the end of nearly 
every twi^, is a raceme of tubulous flowers, of a rich scarlet 
color, which contrast singularly with the nakedness of the 
plant. Found in Mexico, by Count Karwinski, and lately 
introduced into Britain from Berlin and Munich. (Bot. Reg.j 
July.) 

CCXXVI. HydrophylletE. 

EUTOCA 
diTaric4ta Lindl. Straggling Eutoca. An annual plant ; flowers Tiolet } appearing in Jane ; 
propagated by seeds ; a native of California. Bot. Reg., t. 1784. 

An annual " pretty in bouquets, but hardly of more than 
botanical interest." The seed should be sown in August. 
Introduced from California. {Bot. Reg.^ Aug.) 

CCXXXIV. BromelidceiB. 

DTCKIA Schuites (named in compliment to his Highness the Frince of Salm,— Reiflbrscheid 
Dyck, a great lover of gardening, &c.) 
rarifl6ra SchuUe* Scattered-flowered Dyckla. A stove plant, two (bet high ; flowers orange \ 
appearing in June } propagated by oflbets. A native of Brazil. Bot. Reg., 1. 1782. 

A fine stove plant, agreeing, ^^ in many of its habits," 
with the aloe. In the dry stove, " it produces its rich orange 
flowers in great perfection, and retains them in all their 
freshness and beauty, for several weeks." Its leaf is very 
curiously constructed ; and Dr. Lindley remarks, that " few 
persons, when they look at the leaves of a plant, ever think 
of the curious internal mechanism of which all its vital ac- 
tions are put and maintained in motion ; and yet there is 
not, in the whole range of the creation, a more singular ob- 
ject than a leaf, nor one whose structure is a more admirable 
instance of design and forethought." Introduced from Ber- 
lin, by the Horticultural Society, in 1833. {Bot.Reg.y Aug.) 

MONOCOTTLEBONOUS PlANTS. 

CCXLVII. Jisphodiliiz. 

STYPANDRA 

propinqua AU. Cunningham MSS. Slender aznre-flowered Stypandra. A green-house peren- 
nial plant', flowers azure blue*, increased by cuttings. A native of New Soath Wales. Bot. 
Mag.« t. 8417. 

^' A handsome plant." It was raised from seed in the 
Kew gardens, in 1822; "but under whatever culture, has 
not shown itself a plant of free growth." It otows in large 
tufts among sandstone rocks, in New South Wales. (BoU 
Mag.j July.) 
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REVIEWS. 

Art. I. The Gardener^ Magazine and Register of Rural and 
Domestic Improvements. Conducted by J. C. Loudon, F. L.S., 
H. S., &c. In Monthly Numbers. 8vo., Is. 6d. each. No. 
LXIV, for July. 

In our last, we stated that the July number contained a 
communication on the coiling system of grapes, by Mr. R. 
Fish, which should be extensively read. The followinff ex- 
tracts we have made, and we commend them to all who have 
any faith in the system. We have never, ourselves, had 
any confidence in it, and it is with pleasure that we are able 
to furnish our readers with remarks that so fully coincide 
with our views. 

After stating the necessity of giving every new system a fair trial be* 
fore condemning it, Mr. Fish observes: — '< I shall, with your permission, 
sometimes give you an account of my failures, in order that you and 
your readers may inform me whether my want of success is to be attrib- 
uted to my ignorance of the principles of management, or to the circum- 
stances in which I am placed ; or to the delusive vanity of individuals, 
who, in order to bring themselves into prominent notice, have, without 
sufficient proof, published, as most beneficial svstems, those which, from 
their very nature, cannot be attended with utility or success : and I do 
this, hopmg that if others should be induced to follow my example, the 
usefulness of the Magazine will be increased, and the interests of garden- 
ing, as an art and science, will be promoted. 

'* Having made these preliminary observations, I shall now proceed to 
offer some remarks upon a new system of cultivating the vine, the in- 
vention of Mr. Meams ; namely, that of coiling rootless shoots round 
the inside of a pot. In order to produce fruit from them the same season. 
Allowing that, after much trouble, a few bunches may be obtained by 
such a process, especially when tried late in the spring, my present im- 
pression is, that it never will be attended with that utility which will 
warrant its general adoption, even if it were practicable ; and that, how- 
ever interesting it may be, as establishing a phytological doctrine, the 
discovenr can fay no pretensions to the honor enthusiastically claimed 
for it, of being a general benefit. I must confess that, reasoning upon 
first principles, my hopes of its success never were high ; but as this sea- 
son I had some shoots of old and young wood, from three to six feet long, 
I was anxious to give the system a trial ; and according]^, putting up a 
bed of dung and old leaves, I plunged the pots partially mto it in the be- 
ginning of December, increasing the temperature by plunging deeper, &.C., 
until from 60°, at the end of the third week, the bottom heat ranged from 
85° to 95°: the atmospheric temperature of the pit ranging from 45° to 
60°. I was well aware that the success would wholly depend upon 
getting the wood in the pot stimulated into action previously to the 
developement of the buds, so that when that took place, there might 
be roots formed to support them ; and had succeeded so far, that, by the 
time the buds were expanding, the plants, which I examined, exhibited a 
dense mass of spongioles protruding from the wood, in contact with the 
sides of the pot. In the second week in January, I removed those on 
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'which the embryo fruit could be detected into another house, where they 
were more exposed to the light, the temperature of which ranged from 
65° to 75°, Here, although they looked well for a short time, the buuches 
gradually shriveled up , so that, to cut the story short, I experienced 
a complete failure." 

Mr. FLsh proceeds with some general remarks on the " capabilities of 
plants to accommodate themselves, to a certain extent, to peculiar cir- 
cumstances;" " But," he says, *< why question the utility of the system be- 
fore you have found it will nut succeed, either when tried early or late? 
This question, frequently put, I answer by asking in what the utility 
consists, were I even to allow that the system did partially succeed, wheo 
tried, for instance, in the beginniug or middle of March? For the 
final reception of your plants, you must have a frame or pit, &c.; and I 
should like to know if the most strenuous advocate of coiling is prepared 
to show that a pit, Slc, appropriated to such a purpose, will insure more 
profit to the owner than if it had been appropriated to its wonted pur- 
poses ; or if, by filling it at random with coiled pots, he could expect to 
realize any thing like the same weight of grapes which he would expect 
and obtain from vines planted out, and the tops taken into the pit, frame, 
&c., in the usual manner?" 

The injury done to old vines, by cutting away the coilers, 
Mr. Fish thinks very great ; the fine long ripened shoots be- 
ing much the best for producing fruit ; and if wood is not 
wanted, they should not be suffered to grow. -Except 
where the long-rod system is followed, they cannot be cut 
away to any advantage. 

" Feeling somewhat interested in the subject, I have written to several 
individuals, and all who have answered my letters inform me of their 
failures. All my acquaintances in this neighborhood have also failed. 
Surely, we do not understand Mr. Mearns's system, or he has not fully 
explained it to us ; or he has himself been deceived as to its relative 
merit. For the purpose of farther elucidating the subject, I beg leave to 
propose the following questions, to which he ought to give a clear and 
decisive answer: — How many pots had he, when first ne published his 
invention? and what weight of grapes did he have from these pots? and, 
upon an average, how many pots were destitute of fruit, for one which 
had fruit? Understanding that Mr. Mearns had many hundred puts this 
season, I also desire the same answers respecting them. These plain 
facts will give more knowledge of the system, so far as success is 
concerned, than a dozen of laudatory or condemnatory essays. To re- 
move every doubt, it will be necessary also to know if Mr. Mearns is 
prepared to show that the specimens of his success, to which he refers, 
were all the produce of rootfess shoots ; and that none of them> such as 
the black Constantia vine, were plants that had been taken up withroots, 
and then coiled ; or the produce of rootless shoots that are in the second 
season of their growth. If in the second season, I desire to know in what 
respect the coiling system is superior to that of Mr. Fillans, who obtains 
fruit in the second season from plants raised from buds ; which system, 
although it appears to me to be impracticable, where time and labor are 
scarce commodities, is at any rate tree from that objection which I have 
already designated as the principal argument against the utility of the 
coiling system. The propriety of the above Questions must be apparent 
to every one who, like myself^ knows not whether to admit that Mr. 
Mearns obtains a greater quantity of fruit by such a process than he 
would do by the ordinary method ; or that he merely gets as much from 
a vast number of pots, as is sufficient to prevent the result from being 
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viewed as a complete failure, which it unquestionably would in the case 
of chose who only had a' limited number of pots ; and therefore the 
sooner the matter is set at rest the better, as I know that the system has 
not only been a source of trouble to gardeners, but also, in some cases, 
of .unpleasantness between them and their employers." 

It has always been our opinion that plants raised from 
eyes, and fnilted the second season (page 37), would much 
better repay the gardener for his attention than the coiled 
system ; we doubt if the latter will ever be practised at all, 
unless for the mere purpose of experiment. The questions 
of Mr. Fish are such as Mr. Mearns can answer, and thus 
throw more information upon the subject. 

Just after the above communication went to press, the conductor re- 
ceived one from Mr. Mearns, accompanied with some of the coiled vines: 
in the former, he states that he has '^ coilers of last season in pots and 
boxes, with from three bunches to thirty-six on each vine, and of the 
large and fine kinds. I have coilers of this season with from three to 
twelve bunches on each, and fine wood for next season's bearing. One 
white Frontignan has nineteen fine bunches upon it, and was a rootless 
branches six weeks ago. I have at this time sixty pots of grapes in ac- 
tion, with three hundred and fifly bunches upon them ; many nearly ripe, 
and finer, of the sorts, than I ever saw upon vines in a border. I have 
about thirty pots to bring into action, from last spring's coilers ; and, as 
these are all my best shoots, I believe that they will produce me between 
five hundred and six hundred bunches of very fine grapes." 

'' This," the conductor observes, '' is quite a different question from 
that of the practicability of getting fruit from a coiled vine the first sea- 
son, which was the chief point insisted upon in Mr. Mearns's former 
communication." — (p. 60.) 



MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Art. I. General Notices, 

^meriean Magnolias in China. — In reply to a query, p. S35, 1 am able 
to say that Mr. Beale has, in his garden at Macao, a tree of Magn6- 
\ia grandifl6ra, which, when I saw it last, in 1S30, must have been twen- 
ty feet high. From the tree Mr. Beale has struck off several branches 
by the Chinese mode of abscission, and distributed the yonn^ plants to 
some of the Chinese merchants at Canton, and to some of them habitants 
of Macao. He has done the same, also, with a smaller tree, which, from 
the very ferrugineous appearance of the under side of the leaf, I think 
was Ma^n61ia g. elliptica. Besides these, he had received from America, 
Magn6ha glauca, and a fourth variety, which, if I remember right, was 
M. auriculata. The two latter plants had then been but lately received ; 
but, as thev were in good health, I have no doubt they have also been 
propagatea and distributed, and now are as well as the two former, es- 
tablished in China. — J. Reeves: Loudtm^s Gard. Ma^.for Aug, 

The Discovery of the Tea Shrub in India.— Botanic Garden, Calcutta^ 
Feb. 16, 1885. I do myself the pleasure to send you, enclosed, a copy of 
a paper on the extraordinary discovery which has been made, or rather 
connrmed, of late, of the true and identical China tea shrub growing 
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wild in Upper Assam, within the Company's territories, through an ex- 
tent of hundreds of miles towards the Chinese frontier station of Yun- 
nan, where the shrub is cultivated for commercial purposes. A more 
splendid discovery has never been made, in matters relating to the com- 
mercial or agricultural resources of India. A committee ot tea culture 
was appointed early last year, consisting of some of the highest civil 
officers in Calcutta, some merchants, and two of the most enlightened 
Hindoos, namely Baboo Redu Radhacant Dib, and Baboo Ramcomul Sen. 
I am a member also ; and since Mr. Gordon was deputed to China to t»end 
round tea seeds and plants, as well as Chinese cultivators and manufac* 
turers, I have acted for him as secretary to the committee. Our instruc- 
tions were, to inquire into the practicability of tea being cultivated in 
Hindostan on an extensive scale, for the sake of its leaf. This recent 
discovery of the tea of Upper Assam has placed the views and prospects 
of the committee on a footmg of almost mathematical certainty. Who 
would have dreamt of the shrub growing wild so far east as 76° ? Its 
geographical limits had hitherto, I think, been traced only as far as some- 
where between 105° and 110° E. Ion. in the northern part of Cochin- 
China. We have already established tea nurseries in the mountains of 
Kamoon, Sirmare, and Gurwhal, between the upper parts of the Jumna 
and the Ganges. A large consignment of bohea tea seeds has already 
been received from China ; but we have now to look to Assam only for 
our supplies of seeds ; for, like the seeds of all other varieties of peren- 
nials, bohea seeds will, in all probability, produce nothing but the com- 
mon sort. A botanical deputation is going to be sent up to Assam, as 
soon as it is practicable, in order to institute, on the spot, all the inquir- 
ies that are necessary to render our information respecting the nature of 
the tea there as complete as possible. I am to head the mission, although 
a more fit person might easily have been found. All my arguments have 
availed me nothinff, and the committee have determined that go Wailich 
must. However, I am to be aided by one or two accomplished botanists 
of my own recommendation, and they will more than supplv my own di- 
vers and manifold deficiencies. Dr. Wight and Mr. Griifith, two of the 
most splendid naturalists that ever came to this or any other country, I 
hope, will accompany me ; I have also named Mr. Nash, a most excellent 
man, recently come out. I wish my friend Royle was out here ; he 
would be the man, and he would most undoubtealy have been sent on 
this duty. Dr. Falconer has charge of the Gurwhal and Sermare nurse- 
ries, besides the Saharunpoor garden. In matters of pure botany and 
horticulture, I anticipate such a harvest as was never seen before. Think 
only to herborise under the shade of wild tea trees, in forests never in this 
world examined before ! 

I have sent to Mr. G. Loddiges the details of a very beautiful consign- 
ment of growing plants, which he and his worthy brother sent me lately 
in a hermetically sealed box (I may almost call it so). I wish you would 
make mention of this most extraordinary and novel mode in your Maga- 
zine. I have asked Mr. Loddiges to send you my letter, or an extract 
from it.— iV. Wallieh.—Ib. 

The old double YellotD Rose, I find blooms well in the hills of Caer- 
marthanshire, dressed with bog earth, against a south-east wall ; but it is 
subject to occasional blight. — Gard. Mag. 

Aeiicia dealbtl^ta, planted in the open garden in May, 1S34, and then 
about six inches high, measured, at the end of the season, upwards of 
eleven feet high, with abundance of long lateral shoots, and a stem of 
considerable thickness. It was protected, about half way up its stem, 
with spruce branches on the approach of winter ; and the severe frost 
of the the 8th of January, in the present year, killed the plant down to 
the protected part. — lb. 
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Akt. II. Foreign Notices. 

ENGLAND. 

Agave americ(ina. — At Bute House, the Villa of the Right Honorable 
Viscountess Dillare, at Old Brompton, there is one of these splendid and 
rarely flowering exotics in full bloom. The flower stem is rising of to- 
wards fifteen feet high, surmounted by a fine branched head of flowers. 
Her Ladyship has been at the expense of erecting a canvass covered 
frame to shade, and thereby preserve its beauty as long as possible. It 
is the striped variety. — Hort, Reg, 

Exhibitions of the London Horticultural Society took place on June 6th 
and July 4th ; the display of flowers is said to have been most brilliant. 
Gold and silver medals were awarded for grapes, strawberries, currants^ 
roses, balsams, coxcombs, heartsease, &c. &c. — Gard, Mag. 

Metropolitan Society of Florists and Amateurs. — What is called the 
second grand central exhibition of flowers of the Metropolitan Society 
of Florists and Amateurs' stock, took place on Monday and Tuesday, the 
15th and 16th of June, in the nursery grounds of Mr. Jenkins, in the 
Regent's Park. The gardens, though well attended, were by no means 
so crowded as on former occasions of fetes of this and similar descrip- 
tions ; the days of exhibition being fixed at exactly the same time as those 
of the Surrey Zoological Gardens. There was a splendid show of flow- 
ers, and some of the specimens were more than usually fine. Wieppert's 
band, the band of the Blues, and a brass band, were engaged to perform 
on the occasion ; and tents and awnings were placed in various parts of 
the garden, but fortunately the weather was so favorable that the tents 
and coverings were of no use but to aflford shade from the burning rays 
of the sun. Amongst the company present, there were the Duchess of 
Sutherland, Count Munster, the Marchioness of Westminster, the Mar- 
chioness of Tavistock, Countess of Jersey, Lord Amherst, Ladies Tal- 
bot, Canterbury, Clive, Mayo, &c. &c. There were also several of the 
foreign Ambassadors, of whom the Turkish Minister was most conspicu- 
ous. The public were admitted by tickets, for which half a crown was 
charged, whilst those at the Surrey Gardens might be had for one shil- 
ling ; these tickets were advertised to be sold at the principal nurseries 
and seedshops, and at other places, and those who bought them got into 
the grounds for half-a^rovjn each, but those who, through ignorance, had 
neglected to provide themselves with tickets, were chsiTseafive shillings 
at the gate. The majority paid this demand without hesitation, but a 
large proportion of persons, apparently of the first respectability, ob- 
jected to so ffreat an augmentation of charge, and declined to become 
spectators of what was goinf on in the garden. Next day the same 
thing was exhibited for one shilling. 

The premium for the best one hundred distinct varieties of heartsease 
was awarded to Mr. Lane, florist. — Flor. Cabinet. 

Chreat Florieultural exhibition at the Surrey Zoological Gardens. — A 
sort of feud having arisen between Mr. Cross, the proprietor of the Sur- 
rey Zoological Gardens, and the Metropolitan Society of Florists and 
Amateurs, the exhibition of flowers by this Society, which had heretofore 
been held in these grounds, has been removed elsewhere. Mr. Cross 
and his friends, however, were determined not to sit down patiently 
under this treatment; and accordingly, on the 15th and 16th June, in pur- 
suance of numerous advertisements, a grand floral fete was held at the 
Gardens, which exceeded even the most sanguine expectations of its pro- 
moters. The display of stove and green-house plants, geraniums, roses, 
&c., was splendid in the extreme. A collection of shrubby calceolaria. 
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by Messrs, Young, were very splendid. Mr. Knight, nurseryman, 
King's-road, Chelsea, exhibited a beautiful collection of New Holland 

Slants, cape heaths, &c. Mr. Blair, gardener, Stamford-hill, and J. 
Irampton, Esq., also contributed; and Mr. Low, Clapton Nursery, had a 
fine stand; Mr. Wood, had some fine specimens of Alstraem^ria tric6ior, 
and one of A. puch^lla. Messrs. Young had also a fine A. tricolor, and a 
magnificent geranium newly imported from France. Mr. Lane produced 
a fine collection of balsams. An immense variety of cut flowers, from 
Mr. M'Intosh, gardener to the King of the Belgians, at Claremont, were 
employed in decorating the tent in which all cut flowers were exhibited: 
around the pillars were trained some fine specimens of Combrdtum pur- 
pilreum, Quisquklis indica, and Bign6nia capreolkta. The charms of 
music were also enlisted on the occasion — the band of the Coldstream 
Guards being in attendance. The refreshments were of the most light 
and delicate kind. Numerous marquees were erected, and every arrange- 
ment which ingenuity could devise, or art eflect, was made to enhance 
the enjoyment of the visiters. It was not the least animating feature of 
the day, that the attendance of ladies and gentlemen was numerous and 
fashionable, and that every one appeared to partake the espiret sponta- 
neously arising from the nature of the entertainment, — a great many per- 
sons expressing a wish for an early repetition of so interesting and agree- 
able an exhibition. The tout ensemble of the Gardens was beautiful in 
the extreme. On the first day, near SOOO, and on the second day 6000 
persons were present. Amongst the company there were Lords A. and 
r . Fitzclarence, Lady Munster and family,-Lord Stuart de Rothsay, the 
Marquis of Hastings, the Marquis of Worcester, Lord Southampton, the 
Turkish and French Ambassadors, &c. &c. After the business of the 
day was over, the gentlemen who exhibited at the Gardens dined to- 
gether at the Horns, Kensington; Mr. Tyler took the chair, and was sup- 
ported by many gentlemen well known in the floricultural world, but 
unconnected with any other Society of a similar description. 

The Judges on the occasion were — Mr. M'Intosh, Gardener to His 
Majesty the King of the Belgians; Mr. Low, nurseryman, Clapton; and 
Mr. Watts, nurseryman, Peckham. These gentlemen standing so higb 
in the profession, and in the esteem of every person acquainted with 
them, not the slightest cavil existed relative to their decisions. — lb. 

Various prizes were awarded for roses, heartsease, geraniums, &c 
&c. 

A grand Floricultural Fete and Exhibition of Floioers and Floxoering 
Plants for the Victoria cup, and other prizes, was held at Lord's Cricket 
Ground, St. John's Wood Road, Regent's Park, May 26. It was nu- 
merously attended, and the display of flowers and plants was very bril- 
liant, notwithstanding the state of the weather, which was unfavorable. 
It is pleasing to see exhibitions of this sort taking place in every 

iuarter of the metropolis and its suburbs. We hope the exhibitions at 
lOrd's Cricket Ground will be continued regularly ; and this, with the 
exhibitions at the Surrey Zoological Gardens, would supply, if the ex- 
pression may be used, the demands of the north and the south sides of 
the metropolis ; the Chiswick exhibitions supply the west end ; and there 
remains only one to be established at Greenwich or Deptford, to gratify 
the eastern quarter of the metropolitan'district. We could wish to see 
four large botanical and horticultural gardens similarly situated, with a 
view of promoting the same objects. — Gard. Mag, 

Acf^cia loph4ntha. — There is a plant of this species growing luxuriant- 
ly, without the slightest protection, to the height of forty feet, at Abbots- 
l>ury Castle, on the Dorset coast, which ripens its seeds in the open air ; 
and there is another plant of the same species, twenty feet high, also 

fro wing without any protection, in the grounds of E. Pendarvis, Etiq.^ 
L P., CornwaU.— L. JF. D.— /6. 
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haunu nSbilis, — ^The largest sweet bay I ever saw is at Margam, the 
seat of J. P. Talbot, Esq., M. P., about twelve miles from Swansea. 
It is sixty-one feet six iDches high, and forms a magnificent and compact 
bush.— L. W. B.—Ib. 

RhododindronpSnticum. — At Maestaugh Castle, Radnorshire, the seat 
of W. Wilkins, Esq., there is a most remarkable specimen of this plant. 
It is twenty-one feet high, and its branches cover a space of one hundred 
and five feet in circumlerence ! It is grown without bog earth, and flow- 
ers freely everv year. — JameB •Alexander ^ Gardener to W. WUkins^ Esq. 
Dee,, 1934.— A. 

In the Hammersmith Nursery there are some remarkably fine speci- 
mens of trailing plants budded standard high, the singularity and beauty 
of which deserve the attention of every amateur. Wherever there is a 
lawn or a small spot of turf as a foreground, without much interest, all 
that is necessary is to plant one of these trees in it. — lb. 

Covent Garden Market. — During one week in June, the immense quan- 
tities of the following articles were sold:— of peas, more than 2500 sacks 
of three bushels, and 13,000 sieves of one bushel each ; of gooseberries 
2000 Rieves [or bushels] ; of strawberries 150,000 pottles [of two quarts 
each]. — Conds. 

New Mode of Labelling Plants. — A very superior label for plants 
may be made by turning to account that hitherto time-wasting acconi- 
plishment called "transferring." The mode proposed is, to lay on 
the upper portion of a suitable slip of glass, a coat of transfer varnish, 
on which tne name, &c., of a plant, printed on paper and moistened, is 
to be pressed with the finger (the pnnted side downwards). When the 
varnish is dry, the paper is to be rubbed ofif gently with a damp cloth, 
leaving the printing attached to the glass, on which a strong coat of 
white oil paint is to be laid, and sprinkled with fine sand or powdered 
glass; or another slip of glass similar to the first, painted on one side 
with white lead, may be cemented on it, when a label of surpassing dis- 
tinctness and permanency will be produced. Any ordinary printed cata- 
logue of plants may be made available for the purpose above stated. — 
(lrt«A Farmer ^ Gard. Mag.) This mode will, probably, never be much 
adopted, unless in private collections of plants, where neatness and 
beauty is the sole object. For nurserymen, it will not be of much use. — 
Conds. 
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Introdvetion of the Filbert.^Cohhettf in his <^ American Gardener,*' 
claims for himself the merit of having introduced the Filbert into this 
country, in the year 1800. This proves to be one of Cobbett's errors. It 
is probable the first Filbert is tne one still growing in the old Bartran> 
botanic garden, near Philadelphia. It was introduced, we believe, by 
the elder Bartram — has fruited scores of years ago, and as Col. Carr (the 
present proprietor) assured us on the spot, had made firm roots in the 
American soil, " before William Cobbett was born." — Ji. J. D. 

Fine specimen of the Calddium esctUhUum. — A plant €»f the CaUdium 
eseul^ntum, has been crown the present season in the neighborhood of 
of Newburgh, N. T., of the following unusual dimensions. The largest 
leaves measured over the greatest extent of length four feet — ^width 
pearly three feet. The curiously formed spathe, was also twelve inches 
in length. As we believe it blossoms but seldom, it may not be uniateF* 
eating to add that the color of the flower, or rather the fi^NKtbe, was Btkber 
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white, as is stated in Loudon's Encyclopedia of Plants, nor green and 
purple, as given by Sweet, in his Hortus Britannicus — but deep orange, 
and the spadix light yellow. — 11. 

Coloring properties of the Venetian Sumach or Purple Fringe Tree. — 
We have been informed by William Partridge, Esq. of New York, whose 
" Treatise on Dyeing " is a standard work, thfit the wood of the Vene- 
tian Sumach (Rhus Cotinus), well known as an ornamental shrub or 
suihU tree in our gardens, afibrds a beautiful and permanent orange dye. 
It is the opinion of this gentleman, that the cultivation of this shrub to 
any extent would be an object of great profit to the grower, and impor- 
tance to the manufacturer. It is easily increased by layers, and we 
believe, pefectly hardy in every part of the Union. — Ih. 

The splendid collection of Green and Hnt-house plants^ well known in 
Philadelphia as the property of J. B. Smith, Esq., has been lately dis- 
posed of by him entire, and is now removed by the purchaser, J. W. 
Knevels, Esq., to his residence at Newburgh, on the Hudson, near New 
York. A handsome conservatory has been erected for their reception, 
by the latter gentleman, of one hundred feet in length, and another of 
thirty; and we understand that no pains or expense will be spared to 
preserve the reputation of the collection as one of the rarest and unique 
in the country. — 16. 

A New Variety of Pea, — The Charleston Courier states that a quan- 
tity of a new species (?) of pea has been imported from Cuba, by Dr. B. 
B. Strobel, of tnat city, and placed in the publication olBce of the South- 
ern Agriculturist, for gratuitous distribution, with a view of introducing 
their culture into the United States. It is a native of old Spain, and is 
called the Garvanza or Braganza. Peas of this kind yield in old Spain 
dOO bushels to the acre; they sell ripe in Havana market for from $1 to 
$1 50 per bushel. They are excellent for soups, are larger than evea 
the marrowfats, and are said to be better, cooked in the same way. — 
Middletown Sentinel, 

Great crop of Gushing Pears. — The original tree of this valuable 
variety produced, this season, on the farm of its owner (Col. Washingtoa 
Cushing, Hingham), eighteen bushels of pears. In our report of the 
market for the month of September, they were selling at seoenty-five 
cents per half peck. If they were all disposed of at this price, they pro- 
duced the great sum of $104. This, certainly is a desirable kind for the 
marketer. — Conds. 

Massachusetts Agricultural Society, — The annual exhibition was hold- 
en at Brighton on the 14th of October. An address was delivered before 
the Society by Gen. H. A. S. Dearborn, which we have understood was 
unusually interesting. The show of stock was exceedingly fine. Some 
fine Ayi^hire cows, lately imported from England, were sent for exhibi- 
tion, by the owner, J. P. Cushins, Estj., Belmont Place. — lb. 

Exhibition of the Hortieullurai Society of the Counties of Ontario and 
Wayne (N. F.), at Canandazua. — This society held its exhibition, 
Wednesday, Sept. SOth. The show of fruits, flowers and vegetables was 
very fine. Premiums were awarded for various excellent specimens. 
Mr. Hopkins, one of the members, addressed the society in regard to vari- 
ous experiments which he had made in relation to the mildew on the 
grape. '^ The statement was wholly oral, and it is impossible to give a 
full and exact report of it here ; though the general conclusions which 
Mr. H. drew from his exfieriments, was, that the mildew of grapes was 
analogous to the rutt ofufheat; that is, an exudation, or oozing out of the 
young grape through its tender skin, burst, in the very early stages of its 
growth, by excessive stimulation by too high manuring; and then acted 
on by the intense heat of our American summer sun. Mr. H. had exam- 
ined the grapes in all stages of their progress, with a microscope, and 
was entirely convinced that he was right, as to the nature of mildew, and 
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believed that he had ascertained at least one of its causes, if not its only 
one. He exhibited samples of clusters, taken from different parts of his 
vines, to illustrate his positions and exemplify the effects of his different 
modes of management. He considers that the treatment, indicated by 
his experiments, was to avoid high manuring, and to prune little or 
none, so as to leave to the clusters the shelter of all the shade the vine 
can furnish, and even to train the vines on trees for the sake of additional 
umbrage, as the custom has always been in Italy. On this point, Mr. 
H. referred to the natural habits of the grape, and to the methods of cul- 
ture pursued in the more sunny regions of southern Europe, and thought 
that our modes of treatment, should be drawn from those climates, as 
being more like our own, rather than from countries many decrees north 
of us, as England and Scotland, where the humid, chill, and unsunned 
atmosphere about the vines, rendered much stimulation and pruning 
necessary." — Gen, Farm. 

Rare Plants ii^ bloom at Belmont Place, — Crfnum pi atyp^ talon, Pas- 
sifldra racem6sa princepe, Nerine coruscans and l^tea; N. cortlscans is a 
brilliant species, and should be better known. Passifl6ra racemdsa prin- 
ceps is a very desirable plant, somewhat similar to P. racemdsa ceeri^lea, 
but a more profuse flowerer. In the stove, several varieties of Hibiacus 
have been in bloom all summer, and continue to throw out numerous 
buds. Hibiscus insignis, at p. 3S4 in the last number, should be Ipomsea 
insiznis, inadvertantly written. Levick's Incomparable dahlia has here 
produced a large majority of the flowers, true to the kind. — Conds, 

[The following extracts are from a letter to the Conductors, from a 
correspondent in Craflsbury, Vt., dated Sept. 30, 1835.] 

" I have never known so backward a season; many of those plants 
which have perfected seed heretofore, are but just in blossom; such as 
Gilia capjtkta, Xeranthemum liXcidum, Chrys&nthemum coronkrium, 
Lav&tera trim^stris, Centaurda cyknus, Ag^ratum mexicknum, Crdpis 
barbkta. Zinnia multifldra, &.c. Sec. We have already had several severe 
frosts, which have killed the more tender plants, such as Mirkbalis dich- 
6toma, Impktiens bals4mina, Conv61vulus, Commelina, Dahlia, &c., and 
now, whilst I am writing, the ground is almost white with snow, a cir- 
cumstance most unusual at this season." « « « « • 

'^ I have, this season, added several of our native plants to those I had 
before; and many of them seem to bear the change well. They are as 
follows: — Cyprip^dium pub^scens, spect&bile and acatile; Habenkria 
f^randifldra (i think), Trillium erytnrocirpum and er^ctum, Pyr61a 
rotundifdlia and another species or variety; Erythr6nium americknum, 
Convallkria (four or five species), Lilium sup^rbum, Vidla (four or five 
species), Ascl^pias incamata var, glkbra, Sarrac^na purpi^rea, Mimulus 
rmgens, Scutellaria laterifldra and gaririculkta, Oxalis (three species), 
Hypericum (three species), K41mia glatjca, Spireea salicifdlia and some 
others of which I have not ascertained the names. I have used Eaton's 
nomenclature. Several of them are fine flowers, and if they are not 
yet introduced into the gardens of the metropolis, and vicinity, they 
should be, and I should be very happy to assist in bringing about that 
result." #•«*«€« The Sarrac^na flourishes well 
in my garden, and is beautiful as well as curious. The Kilmia glauca is 
a most splendid shrub; I do not know a more beautiful flower. If there 
are any of them, or anything I can procure you, which you would like, 
I will most cheerfully send them. * * • » 

" Oct. Ist, — The snow which I mentioned last night as covering the 
ground, has fallen three inches or more, and being very damp, has broken 
down fruit trees and plants. My flowers are, tnis morning, nearly all 
bent down to the ground and covered with snow. This will probably 
prevent my saving the seed of several plants, especially of those you sent 
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me. Such a stonn, so early, is not recollected by the oldest inhabitants." 
-—Yours, J. A. P. 

Singular deviation in the growth of the Chrapt, — ^We have received 
from a correspondent in Portsmouth, the following account of the same, 
accompanied with specimens of the fruit: 

<' I have sent you, as a curiosity, some purple grapes, which grew^ on a 
white Sweetwater vine. I am certain of the fact, as i took the grapes 
from the vine myself. There is an Isabella standing near ; but these 
grapes were twelve feet from any Isabella. You will perceive that part 
of them have the form of the Isabella, and some of them of the sweet- 
water. The color of one grape is mixed. The vines have stood where 
they now do for several years, but nothing of the kind has ever taken 
place before. The mixing of fruit in the grape is new to me. It is noth- 
ing unusual with the squashes, and it has taken place with the apples — an 
instance of the russet growing on a limb of the Baldwin. But In this 
case, the limbs of the two trees interfered." 

We tasted of the grapes, and some of them had a strong flavor of the 
Isabella. Have any of our correspondents ever known of such a singu- 
lar anomaly ? If so, we should be glad to hear of it. — Condg. 

Large Cauliflotoers, — ^We lately noticed some fine specimens in Quin- 
cy Market. One weighed upwards of twelve pounds. — lb. 

Ji splendid show of Dahlias lately took place at the store of Mr. G. 
C. Thorburn, New York.* We have been informed that there was up- 
wards of a thousand blooms \ the flowers were sold, and brought sixty 
dollars, — Conds, 

Exhibition of Dahlias. — A number of beautiful dahlias were lately 
exhibited in New York. There were about three hundred blooms, em- 
bracing one hundred and thirty kinds, one hundred and twenty-four of 
which were seedlings. The following account of the same is from the 
New York American : — 

'< We recommend to all lovers of flowers, to visit the unequalled «col- 
lection of dahlias, from the garden of Buel & Wilson, of Albany, now at 
A. Smith's, florist and seedsman. No. 388 Broadway. 

*' There are, we suppose, some one hundred and fiAy different sorts, 
varying in shade of color, from pure white, through pale and bright or- 
ange, red and scarlet, up to the most gorgeous purple. They are ar- 
ranged with ^reat taste, in a box flUed with wet moss, in which the flow- 
er stems are imbedded, and present a most beautiful coup d'ceil indeed." 

Pennsylvania Horticultural Society . — The sale, on Saturday last, of the 
flowers, fruits and vegetables left from the exhibition, amounted to 9107. 
The whole receipts in three days exceeded 91500. The number of vis- 
iters, including members who did not pay, and visiters on gratuitous tick- 
ets, could not have been less than 7000. From a Philadelphia paper, 
dated Oct. 17th, we copy the following: 

Imperial Tokay Grapes. — ^' Each vintage," says an article about the 
Imperial Tokay, *< produces three kinds of wine; the flrst, that which 
flows spontaneously from the grapes themselves, which may be called 
the essence of Tokay; this is considered the best kind of the three, and 
what makes it so, is its flowing spontaneously from the grapes." Some- 
thing like this is observable in regard to that most delicious of all fruits— 
the peach. In going through a peach-orchard, with fruit-knife in hand, 
and plucking, paring and eating at pleasure, that peach is the sweetest, 
the most luscious, particularly if it is a clingstone, when the skin has 
bursted, and the juice is candied over the cleft or fissure in the peach. — lb, 

Oama Chrass. — I send you specimens of Gama grass. I have it in all 
soils. With us it is worthless, as much so as florin, which made two 
hours noise in the world and then expired. Yours, J. LowelL — Ros^mry^ 
Aug. %^, 1335. 
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RootSj Tubertf ifC, 



Poutoet : 

Sweet potatoes, per bushel, 

'«""»•. }s:;b'«TJf,::::: 

!per biuhel, 
per peck, 
per buuch, 

Beets, perbushel, 

Carrou, per bushel, 

Parsnips, per bunch, (6 each,). . 

Salsify, per bunch, 

Romeradiah, per pound, 

Shallots, per pound, 

Garlic, per pound 



Cabbages, SaiadM, ifo. 

Cabbages : per doxen. 

SaToys, 

Drumhead, 

Brocoli, each , 

Cauliflower, each, 

Celery, per root, 

Lettuce, per head 

Beans: shelled. 

Sieva, per quart, 

Common white, per quart,.. 

Tomatoes, per doxen, 

Peppers (for pickling), per lb.,. . 

Spinach, per peck, 

Egg Plants, each, 



From I To 
$ cts. $ cts. 



1 00 
SO 

1 25 
33 
75 
75 
33 
62 
20 
8 
50 
50 
none. 
12* 
I2i 
20 
14 



25 

25 

12J 

25 



37* 

I 50 

50 

1 00 

1 00 

50 

75 

25 

4 

75 

75 



50 
50 
25 
50 



Sqwukt9 and Pumpkina. 

Canada crookneck, per cwt.,. . . 
Common crookneck, per cwt.. . 
Pumpkina, each, 



6 
6 


12 
8 


12* 
none. 
12* 
2 


17 
3 


none. 




none. 




1 00 

1 00 

20 


2 00 

200 

25 



Pot and Sweet Herbe. 



Parsley, j>er half peck. 

Sage, per pound, 

Marjoram, per bunch,. 
Savory, 



From 
$cu. 

35 

37 
25 
25 



FruiU. 
Apples, dessert: 

c»""«».ipa-:::: 

^°"*'» { per half peck,'. ... 

Pears : 

St. Michael i»er dosen, 

Urbaniste, per doien, 

Winter, per barrel, 

Quinct^, per bushel. 

Peaches, best, per aoien, 

Pine A pples, 

Grapes : 
Black Hamburgh, per pound. 
White sweet water, pier lb.,. 

Catawba, per pound, 

Isabellas, per pound, 

Barberries, per bushel, 

Cranberries, per barrel, 

perbushel, 

( per box, 

( per dozen, 

( per box 

(per hundred,.... 



To 
$ cu. 



50 
37 
37 



Oranges, 
Lemons, 



Chestnuts, per bushel,. 
Walnuts, per bushel,. 
Almonds, per pound,. 
Filberts, per pound, . 



1 00 

50 
1 50 

50 
3 00 

50 
1 50 

50 

75 

1 00 
8 00 

50 
3 00 

3 00 
none, 
none. 

50 
25 
25 
12* 
75 
6 25 

2 00 

4 00 
25 
00 
50 
50 
50 
12 

4 



1 50 
62* 

1 75 
75 

75 

1 75 

75 



00 
50 



75 
4 00 
400 



75 



ir7* 

6 50 

2 25 

6 00 

50 

00 

00 

00 

75 

14 

6 



Remarks. The fine weather of the present month has ripened off 
crops uncommonly well — far better than was anticipated in September. 
Potatoes are plenty, and prices are much reduced ; large quantities have 
already arrived from the eastward ; — they are of excellent quality. 
Sweet potatoes are plenty and very good ; but not so large as usual. 
Turnips and onions are abundant^ as, also, are beets and carrots. Pars- 
nips have not yet come to hand. Salsify is tolerabl}r plenty ; but it has 
not yet become sufficiently known to be properly estimated ; we deem it, 
ourselves, one of the most delicious vegetables ; where oysters cannot be 
had, it is an excellent substitute. Horseradish is yet scarce. Cab- 
bages are plenty and very fine. Of brocoli and cauliflowers, there have 
been some fine specimens, especially of the latter ; its cultivation is much 
better understood than formerly, uelery is plenty and excellent. Let- 
tuce, the past week or two, has been brought in of good size. Squashes 
are very abundant and prices low. Apples are unusually plentiful, and of 
fair appearance ; Porters are about gone. Of pears the market has 
been supplied with finer sorts than any previous year. We have ob- 
served, among others, the Gushing, Urbaniste, Winter Beurr^ (so called), 
Moorfowl Egg, f'ulton, Marie Louise (of some) and Napoleon. Grapes 
are abundant ; fine Catawbas sell at good prices. Lemons and oranses 
are scarce and high. Chestnuts and walnuts of this year's crop are tofer-^ 
ably plenty. 

October USd. U. T. 
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Art. IV. Ma$sachusett$ Horticultural Society. 

Saturday i Sept. I9lh. — The meering to-day was held for the choice of 
officers for the ensuing year; the following gentlemen were elected offi- 
cers of the Society: Elijah Vose, President, Enoch Bartlett, Jonathan 
Winship, Samuel A.Shurtleffand Pickering Dodge vice presidents; Wni. 
Worthington, Treasurer; Robert Treat Paine, Corresponding Secretary; 
Ezra Weston Jr., Recordiijg Secretary; Counsellors and various Com- 
mittees were also chosen. 

Received. — A package of seeds from H. A. Breed of Lynn; the seeds 
having been received by him from the Baron Heureich von Ludwig, of 
Cape Town, Cape of Good Hope. 

Sept ^Qth.—Exhibited. Dahlias from M. P. Wilder. Dahlias from S. 
SweetMcr. From Messrs. Hovey, dahlias. From S. Walker, dahlias and 
other Flowers. A variety of flowers from J. E. Teschemacher. From 
S. Downer, Capiaumont, Beurr^ Knox, and Williams's Bon Chretien 
(Bartlett) pears. From Wm. Oliver, St. Ghislain, Capiaumont, Rousse- 
lette de Rheims and Gansell's Bergamot pears. From John Heard, 
Watertown, Long green or Bergamot, Autumn Catherine and two other 
kinds, names unknown. From Stephen Williams, Northboro', Harvard 
and other kinds, the names unknown; also, Summer Pearmain apples. 
From Barney Hedge, Plymouth, Williams's Bon Chretien pears. From 
G. W. Bond, Milton Hill, St. Michael pears. From S. Philbrick, 
Washington pears (a, fine fruit). From T. Lyman, Jr., Harvard 
pears (?) From J. Barnard, Dorchester, a fine pear, name unknown. 
From D. Newhall, Lynn, a pear raised from the seed of the St. Michael, 
sowed in 1S23; it was of the Bergamot shape — tolerably good. From R. 
Manning Royal George {Cox), a clingstone, and the Orange or apricot- 
peach (Duhamel); a pear, a seedling from A. D. Williams, Roxbury, 
about the size of the Seckel; also, the Epine d'Et^ pear, and Quetsche or 
true German prune. Frotri E. Vose, apples, the name unknown. 

October $d. — Exhibited. A large variety of dahlias, from S. Sweet- 
ser. Dahlias from M. P. Wilder. From Messrs. Hovey, dahlias and 
bouquets of flowers. Dahlias from S. Walker. Flowers of several va- 
rieties of Mimulus from Jos. Breck, Lancaster. 

From John Lowell, two kinds of pears, unripe, (one the Capel) ; 
seedlings of Mr. Knight, and the trees sent by him to Mr. Lowell. From 
Wm. Oliver, Seckel, Kousselette de Rheims, and St. Ghislain pears; half 
blood and Noblesse (?) peaches. From S. Pond, Seckel, Golden 
B«*urr^ and Capiaumont pears ; Semiana plums. From Thomas Lee, 
Heath peaches. From John A. Kenrick, Lrbaniste pears. From M. H. 
Rugglcs, Fall River, Wilbur pears, (a native of that place) ; medium 
size ; russetty yellowish color ; flesh melting. From C. (l^owing, a na- 
tive pear, originated in Dedham. From James Leonard, Taunton, a 
pear, name unknown. From Dr. Shurtlefi^, Piatt's Bergamot pears, and 
a kind the name unknown ; Whittemore apple, a native. From B. V. 
French, several varieties of apples and pears. From George Domett, 
Boston, St. Michael pears, and Chasselas grapes. From Jos. Balch, 
Roxbury, Epine d'Et^, or Summer Thorn, and two other kinds. 

From R. Manning, Washington, Buffum, Gushing, Bowdoin, Pope's 
Scarlet Major, Raymond, Saunders Beurr^, Ronville, Verte Longue, 
Williams's, Epine d'Et^, and Autumn Superb (fine) pe^rs; Quetsche or 
German prunes ; Rambour Fninc and red Calville apples. From S. 
Downer, Heathcot, Urbaniste, and Beurr^ Knox pears. From A. D. Wil- 
liams, Dudley and Ram's Horn apples, and a kind the name unknown. 
From 8. G. Perkins, Beurr^ d'Or (golden Beurr6), Beurr^ d'Yelle 
(Beurr^ Diel), Chaumontelle, Sylvange, Doyenne Gris and Duchess 
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d'Angouleme pears; the latter weighing nineteen ounces, the largest ever 
exhibited at the Society's room. From Jacob Deane, Mansfield, nine 
specimens of apples, accompanied with a letter stating that they were all 
seedlings. 

October lOth.— Exhibited. From Messrs. Hovey, Dahlias. Dahlias from 
S. Sweetser. From J. A. Kenrick, dahlias. Flowers from Wm. Kenrick. 
Dahlias, Amaryllis bellad6nna and Hseminthus coccinua, from M. P. 
Wilder. 

From Judge Buel, Albany, Downtoii Pippin, Rosinkruger, Pigeon 
Rouge, Alexander, and King of the Pippms apples. From Messrs, 
Hovey, Heathcot and a pear, name unknown. l<rom Charles Bowen, 
Pomnie d'api (Lady) apples, and St. Michael pears. From Charles 
French, Braintree, Sweet apples. From John Pnnce, Roxbury, Naum- 
keag pears. From J. Lowell, Tillington and Urbaniste pears. From 
Dr. Shurtleff, Urbaniste pears, and a kind the name unknown. From 
Stephen Willianrrs, Northboro', three varieties of apples and one of pears, 
(names unknown). 

From Messrs. Winship, Capiaumont and Croft Castle pears (the latter 
one of Mr. Knight's seedlings ; very fine). From S I'hilbrick, Wilkin- 
son, Urbaniste and Tillington pears. From M. P. Wilder, Van Mons 
pears. From Madame Dix, Dix pears. From John Clapp, Reading, 
Seckel and Piatt's Bergamot pears ; several kinds of apples. From Dr. 
Bobbins, red apples (unknown). 

From R. Manning, Buffum, Rousselette de Rheims, Urbaniste, Wash- 
ington, Heathcot, Green Yair, Jalousie and Belle Lucrative pears (the 
latter one of the finest varieties) ; Imperial violet, Antwerp, and 
Quetsche d'ltaly plums ; Lyscom and snow apples : seedling blood 
peaches. From I. Ames, Boston, Black Hamburgh and White Chasselas 
grapes. 

From Daniel Chandler, Mangel Wurtzel. From J. Clapp, Tuscarora 
corn. 

Oct. nth.--- Exhibited. Dahlias from M. P. Wilder. From S. Walk- 
er, dahlias. Bouquets of flowers, dahlias, and heartsease from Messrs. 
Hovey. Dahlias from S. Sweetser. Flowers from J. £. Teschemacher. 



Art. VL Meteorological Notices. 

FOR SEPTEMBER. 

The month of September was delightful throughout, and much more 
favorable than in seasons in general. Southerly winds prevailed. Quan- 
tity of rain very small. 

Thermometer. — Mean temperature, 58° 17'. Highest, 1(P\ lowest, 
34° above zero. 

Winds. — N. E. four days— E. six— S. E. three — S. one — S. W. eleven 
— ^W. two — N. W. three days. 

Force of the FTwrf.- Brisk, nine days— light, twenty-one days. 

Character of the Weather.— Fivia, eight days— Fair, fiAeen days— 
Cloudt, seven days. 

Rainy, three days — Showery, three days. 
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FBUIT DEPARTMENT. 



Orape vines in the green-bouse or grapery, from the late fine weather, 
will have ripened their wood exceedingly well. Tie up the shoots rather 
close, that the plants underneath may have all the benefit of the sun; 
pick o(f the leaves and petioles as soon aa they appear like falling (pp. 
46, 93, 125, 170). 

Fines in the open air should be pruned where it was not done last 
month. Isabella and Catawba grapes are but just ripe; but the fine 
weather has given them a good fiavor. 

Strawberry plants that were set out in September, have become now 
finely rooted: as soon as severe frost appears they should, if convenient, 
have a slight covering of leaves, straw, hay or coarse manure thrown 
over the l^ds (p. 299). 

Raspberry bushes should be prepared, ready to be covered on the 
approach of frost. 

Trimsplant trees at this season, if there is a want of time in the spring: 
they will now do well. 

FLOWER DEPARTMENT. 

Hyacinths^ Tulips^ JVIarcissus, Croton Imperials, Lilies, Crocuses, 
Gladioluses, &c., should be all planted this month, if possible; as they 
get better rooted than when planted later (pp. 40S, 413). 

Roses should now be put into pots for forcing; choose a rich soil. 

Ranunculuses should be planted this month; the spring will not do so 
well in our climate. They like a strong soil. 

Chrysanthemums, in pots, should now be neatly tied up to small sticks, 
and removed to the green-house or parlor (p. 1S3.) 

CameUias should nave their leaves washed, and the soil in the pots 
top-dressed; plant the seeds at this time (pp. 133, 134). 

MUpfionette, in pots, should have but little water for fear of the plants 
dampmg off. 

Carnations, Auriculas, and young Polyanthus plants, should be set in 
a frame, and protected from severe cold, snd storms of snow. 

Jtmaryllis formoslssima and Tigridia pavbnia and conehiflbra should 
be taken up immediately, and placed away from frost; the former in 
dry papers, and the latter in moist sandy loam. 

VEGETABLE DEPARTMENT. 

Brick Pits for cucumbers, melons. Sec, should be'built this month, and 
every thing put in readiness for forcing (p. 401). 

Lettuce plants should be set out in frames, where it was not done last 
month. 

Radish seed sown now in a hot-bed, will come into use in Januajy 
and Februnry. 

Asparagus beds should be covered with three or four inches of coarse, 
strawyjnanure. 

Caunfiowers for an early crop should be protected by frames. 

Celery plants should be now earthed up as much as possible, aa they 
will have nearly done growing. 
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ORIGINAL COMMDNICATIONS 



Art. I. Autumnal Cryptogamie Plants. By J. L. R«#««*«' 

Winter, with its icy magnificence, has at length begun, 
and' we have retired from the pleasant walks of the gar- 
den and the delightful rambles over hill and dale, and through 
the tangled wood, to the warm fireside. A great, though 
usual change has taken place in the vegetable world; the green- 
house and conservatory must now impart that instruction through 
their many-leaved and sybil-tongued inmates, which was but 
a few weeks ago breathed forth from every green and liv- 
ing thing. We talk much of the solitude of nature, and 
of the ravages of dreary winter ; of the sad and fading livery 
which she puts on ; of the melancholy reflections which the 
departing year calls up. And yet is it so ? Is any thing 
imperfect in her operations. The fault lies with ourselves, 
and not with her ; — harmony, beauty, order, excellence, ever 
mark her operations. The unchanging order of the rolling 
year should, to a reflecting mind, bear much that is good and 
instructive. Point out, if you can, aught that is not in per- 
fect harmony with order and wise design. Each month, each 
day, has its peculiar source of happiness, and is capable of 
affording, to such a mind, that genuine and refined delight 
which especially belongs to the study of the natural world. 

The month which has just past, concluded the unusually 
fine autumn of the present year. The late rich display of the 
autumnal '* King of Flowers," the gorgeous dahlia, has been 
unequalled for several years in this section of the country. 
Some of these plants are still,* in sheltered situations, dis- 

*November 7th. 
VOL. I. — NO. XII. 6 
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playing their flowers uninjured by the frost ; and the more 
coinmon, though no less foreign, cultivated plants of our gar- 
dens still unfold their petals amid the decaying and prepara- 
tory bybemating changes of their hardier companions. 

A floral catalogue of the lingering blossoms of the year may 
be as useful to point out the general state of tbe weather, 
as are those of the first approach and gradual advancement 
of spring. As an interesting occupation to the florist and 
horticulturist, such a diary might be recommended; taking care, 
however to state the location and circumstances of the spot 
or garden in which it was kept. 

Thus up to the date first given, I observe in a garden not 
by any means protected from the access of the frosts. Phlox 
sc^bra, P. pyramidklis alba, Gilia capitata, Tropsolum mkjus 
and var. atrosanguineum, Mesembryanthemum lucidum, Nico- 
tikna decurrens. Coreopsis tinct6ria (Cailiopsis bicolor,) Xe- 
ranthemum annuum, Dephinium elatum and Aj^cis, Trades- 
c4ntia virginica with several Cruciferse ; while premature flow- 
ers have appeared on Cydonia japonica, rendering it quite an 
object of autumnal beauty. 

Autumn and winter are the seasons for the humbler but 
no less beautiful productions of the floral kingdom, the fu- 
gacious yet vivid Fungi, the curious and almost apparently 
desiccated Lichenes, and the tiny delicate Musci ; and those 
who reside on the coasts can find elegant marine Alge loos- 
ened by the winter storms, and cast at their feet for almost 
endless study. 

Under the decaying foliage, or springing up among it, or 
clothing the decomposing and prostrate trunks, are tbe won- 
derful mushroom tribe : whose whole existence, in many spe- 
cies, is confined to a few hours, and whose rich unrivalled 
beauty almost fades while we gaze. Unlike the Phsnoga- 
mous plants, in the absence of the glossy or delicate green 
foliage, or perfectly formed flower, nature seems to have com- 
pensated for these deprivations, in the lavish manner with 
which she has scattered magnificent coloring upon their simple 
forms. Let the naturalist, therefore, lay aside any fastidious 
notions which he may entertain respecting these humbler links 
in the vegetable world, and he will, nay cannot do else than 
admire, while his admiration will insensibly lead him to the 
study of their almost magic transmutations. 

I have myself been for a moment surprised by the splendid 
Pez6za coccinea, a common fungus, in the woods of the fer- 
tile west, supposing it some new and rich flower, mocking the 
tints of the brilliant Mexican sage (Salvia splendens.) Who 
has not observed the golden, and orange, and purple, and vivid 
red Boldti, which springs so luxuriantly in damp and sheltered 
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situations under our forest trees ; or the elegant velvety and 
agate-ribboned Auriculareae, or the tawny sponge-like Clavk* 
rise. There, too, is the singular Nidul^ria, which you may 
find in great perfection on decayed posts, or the decomposing 
wooden rail of the flower border, if not better provided with 
the living, glossy and antiquated box, and I have even known 
it to spring up on the slender stick of a pot-plant, as if forcing 
itself into notice by associating with the more general favorites 
of its sister. vegetables. This is an elegant fungus ; resem- 
bling, as its name imports, a nest, and the sporangia, the 
eggs. These sporangia^ (kidney-shaped bodies, which in some 
species are furnished with elastic umbilical cords or filaments) 
contain the sporulea^ or incipient germs of the future plant, 
and are analogous to seeds or still more to the minute bulb- 
like buds of germiferous stems. And should your ramble 
carry you to some dry sandy plain, you may ihere find, blow- 
ing about in the wind, the singular Gedstrum, or ''star of the 
earth," with a double peridium, the outer being bygrometric, 
and like the far-famed Rose of Jericho (Anast4tica hierochun- 
tina,) will expand or close as moistened or dried. And still 
no less curious, yet far more philosophically mysterious, is 
the rapidly evolving, and as rapidly decaying Phallus, one 
species of which (P. impudicus,) is too often an intruder 
among the odors of the garden, scenting the air with its 
ammoniacal fumes for several rods around. If you have found 
it, pluck it fearlessly, and use it as a gayer bouquet ; the 
astonishing fetor becomes, on nearer acquaintance, a pleasant 
and rather agreeable scent. A late English botanist men- 
tions the fact, which was first noticed by Greville, and to 
bis testimony I may add my humble own. 

But if you are tired of the frail ofispring of a silent night, 
which perish as rapid as they grow, you may delight your 
mind and feast your eyes on the verdant carpet of those rich 
green mosses which are spread over that half concealed rock, 
or are creeping in exuberant beauty upon the living stems of 
the noble sons of the forest ; or those gray beard lichens, 
giving the appearance of honorable and honest age to the pen- 
dent branches of others less lofty. Nay, even the paling of 
the fences which you pass, the unshapen rocks of the neigh- 
boring wall, the sides of yonder venerable barn and no less 
ancient family cottage, are covered with lettered inscriptions 
of time and Flora's busy and united labors. Read and learn, 
from nature's volume, which even dreary winter cannot shut 
from your contemplation : or perhaps a lingering and yet ver- 
dant fern has attracted your notice, or the ceaseless babbling 
brook, not yet subjected to the bondage of the conquering 
irost, contains many a beautiful and beaded filament of some 
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evergreen Confervs, the last rudimental type of the vegetable 
kingdom. 

The faded leaf, the perfect articulation of the now drop- 
ping petiole, the gorgeous livery of the autumn scenery, are 
all the subjects of the botanist's study. Themes of praise- 
worthy admiration, monitors of good, eloquent and instructive 
teachers of immutable truth, are they all, and no season can fail 
to introduce them to our attention. 

X ourS| «i • ij» '^###tfc##* 

Sakm^ 1835. 



Art. II. On the employment of Ornamental Trees and ShrtAe 
in JVbrj/t •Smerica ; more particularly the indigenous Species 
and Varieties^ as regards their effect in the formation of 
Parks and Pleasure Grounds^ and extensive Plantations of 
Landscape Beauty, By A. J. Downihg, Botanic Garden 
and Nursery, Newburgh, N. Y. 

The following article, by one of our correspondents, ap- 
peared, some time since, in one of our agricultural period- 
icals, and has lately been translated into French and publish- 
ed entire, by the editor of that most excellent work, the 
^nnales de Fromont. As it is a subject upon which there is 
a great want of information, and as the article, at the time it 
appeared, was not probably seen but by few of our readers, 
we republish it, and are happy in being able to append some 
additional remarks which we have just received from the au- 
thor. It is almost unnecessary for us to enlarge upon the sub- 
ject, as it has been handled by so able a pen : but we may 
here be allowed to give a few hints upon the importance of 
a better acquaintance with our indigenous trees and shrubs, 
and the value of such an acquaintance to gentlemen who are 
desirous of improving the appearance of their plantations, and 
to amateurs and practical gardeners who would wish to beauti- 
fy, to the greatest degree, a small extent of ground. The 
more general adoption of our native trees in ornamental gar* 
dening, and their merits compared with exotics, we have be- 
fore touched upon (Introduction, p. 5,) and intended to have 
again reverted to the subject as soon as time and the oppor- 
tunity would permit ; but other and pressing engagements have 
prevented this, and it is with the greater pleasure that we are 
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thus early able to offer the following, which so exactly cor- 
responds with our ideas. The sublime scenery of our country 
as left by nature, we can even boast of; its high picturesque 
character we shall never cease to admire. But shall the hand 
of man attempt no refinement ? Shall our country residences 
be ornamented by nature alone ? Shall we not call in the 
aid of art to beautify and give a finish to the scene ? These 
are questions which, we fear, are rarely thought of by too 
many, even of those who lay considerable claim to a taste 
for landscape gardening when planting their grounds. A love 
of rural scenery has been superseded by a love of exotics, 
and a desire to possess the tender productions of warm climes, 
which need great care and attention ; these are gay objects, 
and attract our admiration ; but they are not in place when 
we have done nothing to soften the character of their habita- 
tion ; they should be accompanied with neat gravel walks, 
smooth, soft, deep green turf, beautiful flowering shrubs, and 
interesting forest trees ; formed and planted so as to show 
that the garden is a place to display art in the highest degree 
of perfection, and that it should never be mistaken for a slate 
of nature. Let it be the object of every one interested in 
the progress of landscape gardening, yet in its infancy, to im- 
press upon those who are the fortunate possessors of beau- 
tiful situations, the importance of giving more attention to or- 
namenting their grounds ; and not intermix promiscuously all 
sorts of trees, without any reference to their beauty when they 
have attained a few years' growth. The vernal tints of the 
foliage of the different species of the oak, as well as their 
varied autumnal shades, are worthy of study {Loudon^s Gard. 
Mag. Vol. X.,pp. 200, 201, &c.) and attention. But we 
have extended our remarks too far, and hasten to give those of 
our correspondent. — Conds, 

It is remarkable that, notwithstanding the rapid progress 
which horticulture is making in the United States, so little 
attention is paid to the planting ornamental trees, with a view 
to the embellishment of our country residences. The mag- 
nificent parks of England have been long and justly admired, 
as constituting one of the most beautiful features of that high- 
ly cultivated country ; and although the horticultural creations 
of our more limited means, may never equal in extent and 
grandeur some of those of the aristocracy of Europe, yet every 
person of cultivated mind, is aware how beautiful the hand 
of taste can render even very limited scenes, by the proper 
application of the principles and materials necessary to mental 
pleasure and gratification. 

Consider in a single point of view, what an infinite variety 
of beauty there is in a tree itself 1 Every part is admirable, 
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from the individual beauty of its leaves, to its grand effect as 
a whole. Who has not witnessed in some favorite landscape, 
the indescribable charm thrown over the whole scene by a 
single tree ? Perhaps a huge giant, whose massy trunk and 
wide oul*stretched arms have been the production of ages ; 
or the more graceful form of another whose delicate foliage 
reflects the sunbeam, and trembles wiih the slightest breeze 
that passes over it. There is no monotony in nature — even 
in trees, every season has its own charms. Spring, the seasoQ 
of renewed life, witnesses the rush of the newly imbibed sap 
— the buds swell — the tender leaves unfold, and the admirer 
of nature is delighted by the freshness and vividness of the 
young foliage. Summer comes — he is refreshed by the fra- 
grance of their blossoms — their shade is a welcome luxury in 
the noontide sun — perchance their fruit may be an acceptable 
offering to the palate — and who in this country has not wit- 
nessed the autumnal glories of an American forest ? 

There is no country of the globe which produces a greater 
variety of fine forest trees, whether considered for the pur- 
poses of ornamenting or timber, than North America. Yet it 
is a fact that for both these purposes, more particularly the 
first, they are horticulturally better known in many parts of 
Europe, than they are now at home. Those governments 
have imported the seeds of all our most valuable forest trees, 
annually, for more than a century. Instead of planting, our 
agriculturists have hitherto been engaged in ' destroying. In 
the Atlantic States, this period is now past ; and we would, 
therefore, first direct the attention of the arboriculturist to our 
own trees. 

There is not in the whole catalogue, scarcely a more inter- 
esting object than an immense oak tree, when placed so as 
to be considered in relation to the large mansion of a wealthy 
proprietor. Its broad ample limbs and aged form, give a very 
impressive air of dignity to the whole scene. It is a very 
common inhabitant of our woods, there being 44 species of 
indigenous growth between the 20th and 48th degrees of north 
latitude.* The pendulous branches of the American elm — 
the light foliage of tlie birch — the cheerful vernal appearance 
of some of the species of maple — the delicate leaf of the lo- 
cust, and the heavy masses of verdure produced by the beecb, 
are sufficient to render them all ornamental in park scenery, 
and they should even find a proper situation in an extensive 
lawn. Our American poplars should be recollected, when a 
rapid growth and immediate effect is required. Gleditschm 
triac&nthos, or the sweet locust, is interesting from its long 
masses of thorns. One of our most ornamental trees, both 
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in foliage and flower, is the white wood Liriodindron Tu- 
lipifera. Its erect, tall form, large yellow blossoms, and hand- 
some leaves, have rendered it an universal favorite in Europe, 
and there can scarcely be a more stately object to stand as 
an isolated specimen. The plane or sycamore (Pl&tanus oc- 
cidentklis) is too much neglected because it is so common ; 
but in favorable situations, in deep soils, and where ample 
room is afforded, it produces a noble tree of immense size. 
Several have been measured on the banks of the Ohio from 
forty to 6fty feet in circumference. 

A native tree, but licle known in our ornamental planta- 
tions, is the Kentucky coffee, C»ymn6cladus canadensis. It 
is a native of Kentucky and Tennessee, grows to the height of 
forty feet, and its doubly compound foliage, and very singu- 
lar appearance when defoliated in the winter months, are well 
calculated to render it an interesting feature in the landscape. 
Cupr^ssus distichum (Taxodium Rich.^) the deciduous cy- 

Eress, flourishing in vast quantities in the southern parts of the 
Fnion, is, though perfectly hardy, and of easy cultivation, but 
little known in the Northern States.* Its beautiful light green 
foliage contrasts elegantly with the denser hue of other decid- 
uous trees, and we are hardly aware of an upright growing 
tree, better calculated to give variety of color to groups and 
masses, than this. Catalpa syringaefolia is a most striking or- 
nament to a lawn, when in the summer months it is loaded 
with its large clusters of parti-colored flowers. 

But the most splendid, most fragrant, and most celebrated 
ornamental production of the woods and forests of our coun- 
try, is yet to be mentioned. It is the unrivalled Magndlta 
grandiflora, the most magnificent of the genus, a beautiful tree 
of seventy feet in its native soil, only attains the size of a 
large shrub in the Middle States, and will scarcely withstand 
the winters of the Northern. But M. acuminata, though not 
so beautiful, is a fine large tree, sometimes attaining the height 
of ninety feet. It is abundant in Western New York and Ohio. 
M. macropbylla is not only remarkable for the beauty of its 
flowers, but also for the extraordinary size of its leaves ; they 
having been measured so long as three feet. M. trip6tela, 
the umbrella tree, is also a fine species growing in districts 
from Georgia to New York ; its large cream-colored flow- 
ers measure seven or eight inches in diameter. Still more 
rare, though highly ornamental, are M. cordata and M. au- 
ricul^ta ; small trees which ought to be indispensable to every 
collection. The species of smallest stature and most frequent 

•We have seen a celebrated specimen in Col. Carr'n garden, Phila- 
delphia, 180 feet high, 35 feet in circumference, and 91 years old. 
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occurence in the Middle States, is M. glaiica, the flowers of 
which are highly odorirerous. It succeeds best in damp soils, 
and is found very plentifully in situations of this kind in New 
Jersey. 

Ornan^ntal trees from other countries should find a prom- 
inent place in the plantations of our horticulturists. They 
not only have an intrinsic value in themselves, but, to a re6ned 
taste, they offer grati6cations from the associations connected 
with them. Thus the proprietor may view, in the walks over 
his grounds, not only productions of bis own country, but their 
fellows from many other climes. We may witness flourish- 
ing upon the same soil, many of the productions of southern 
Europe and Asia ; individuals from the frigid regions of Si- 
beria, and the almost unknown forests of Patagonia ; vege- 
tables which perseverance has. abstracted from the jealous Chi- 
nese, and which the botanical traveller has discovered among 
ihe haunts of tl>e savage Indian. 

Among the foreign trees which are most generally culti- 
vated for ornament in this country, we may mention the two 
genera of Tilia and .^sculus. The European lime or linden 
tree, with its fine stately form and fragrant blossoms, is a most 
pleasing object as an ornamental tree. The horse chestnut 
(•SE. hippocr&stanum) is perhaps better known than any foreign 
tree in the country ; its compact growth, fine digitate leaves, 
and above all, its superb, showy flowers, distributed in huge 
buoquets over the foliage, have rendered it here, as in Europe, 
an object of universal admiration. We would here beg leave 
to direct the attention of planters to the less known, but not 
less interesting species of this tree, natives of our own soil. 
•£. pavia, producing red, and JE. fl^va, yellow flowers, form 
very beautiful trees of moderate size. The other species are 
rather large shrubs than trees, and are very pretty ornaments 
to the garden. 

The brilliant appearance of the European mountain ash 
(S6rbus aucup^ria,) when in autumn it is densely clad with 
its rich crimson fruit, is a circumstance sufficient to give' it 
strong claims to the care of the arboriculturist, independently 
of the beauty of its foliage. But a tree, which, from this 
latter property has long been a favorite with us, and which, 
though it is common in Europe, we regret to say is yet but 
half so well known as it should be, is the silver leaved abele, 
Populus &lba. Its growth is very rapid, and it is, therefore, 
well adapted for planting, where time is an object of consid- 
eration. The flowers are insignificant, but its leaves are highly 
interesting. I'he under side of each of these is rendered 
perfectly white by a dense cottony pubescence, and in a gen- 
tle breeze, from their being supported on slender petioles, they 
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are in constant motion. At a moderate distance to a spectator 
standing on the windward side, they give it frequently the ap- 
pearance of being covered with a profusion of white flowers. 
It has a beautiful effect from the house, when seen at some dis- 
tance in the foreground of a handsome group of trees of a dark- 
er green. Added to this, it holds its foliage unscathed by the 
frost, until the very latest period in autumn. 

Ailantus glanduldsus, the heaven tree of the Chinese, is a 
fine stately tree, and though introduced from a warmer cli- 
mate, bears the intense cold of our winters perfectly unin- 
jured. When young, it somewhat resembles our sumach, 
but when it attains the height of 90 or 100 feet, with its long, 
pendent pinnated foliage, it will form a very picturesque and 
graceful object. 

We must not forget, in this brief notice, the larches both 
of Europe and our country^. Pinus tkrix has long been con- 
sidered among the first timber trees of the other continent. 
The singularity of its foliage, as a deciduous tree, its long 
declining branches and drooping spra}% are well calculated to 
give variety to the landscape, and we are happy to see, that 
both this and our two American species, P. microcdrpa and 
P. p6ndula, are becoming more generally objects of attention 
and cultivation. 

Among the interesting trees of more recent introduction, 
and which are yet rare in tliis country, we may mention Sal- 
isbi^rta adiantifdiia, the Japanese maiden -hair tree. The fo- 
liage is strikingly singular and beautiful, resembling that well 
known fern, Adiintum pedktum, and the tree appears to be 
very hardy. The purple beech, a variety of P^us sylv&tica, 
is a very unique object, with its strangely colored leaves; and 
a very splendid tree lately introduced from the banks of the 
Missouri and Arkansas, is the Osage orange (Madura auranti- 
&ca.) Its vivid green leaves and rapid growth are' already 
known to us; but it is described as being a tree, in its native 
soils, of thirty or forty feet in height, and bearing abundance 
of beautiful fruit, of the size and appearance of an orange. 
'J' he weeping ash is also a very unique and desirable object, 
and its long seemingly inverted shoots may be introduced in 
some situatioi>s with an excellent effect. 

We have often regretted that, in decorating the grounds of 
country residences, so little attention is paid by the proprie- 
tors, to hardy evergreen trees. Ornamental at any season, 
they are eminently so in winter — a period, in this latitude, 
when every other portion of vegetable matter yields to the 
severity of our northern climate, and when those retaining 
their coats of verdure uninjured are beautiful and cheerful 
memorials of the unceasing vitality of the vegetable world. 

VOL. I. — NO. XII. 7 
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Deciduous trees, at this season, present but a bleak and deso* 
late aspect — a few evergreens, therefore, interspersed singly- 
over the lawn, or tastefully disposed in a few groups, so as 
to be seen from the windows of the mansion, wilt give a pleas- 
ing liveliness to the scene, which cannot fail to charm every 
person. We would earnestly advise every person engaged 
in ornamental plantings to transfer some of our fine native ever- 
green trees to their lawn, park or terrace. We are aware that 
many think that there is great difficulty in transplanting them 
with success, but experience has taught us that, with the fol- 
lowing precautions, no more difficulty is found than with decid- 
uous trees. In transplanting, choose the spring of the year, 
at the time the buds are sieelling: cut as few of the roots as 
possible J and do not suffer them to become dry before you replace 
them in the soil. Among our most ornamental evergreen trees 
may be mentioned the different species of pine, natives of 
North America. Several of them are fine stately trees, and 
one which is particularly ornamental as a park tree, is the white 
or Weymouth pine, Pinus strobus. Pinus rigida, when old 
and large, is a very picturesque tree; and Pinus ilba, rubra 
et fraseri, the white, red and double spruce firs, are trees of 
moderate size, very generally diffused in the Middle States, 
and easily obtained. The well known balsam fir, Pinus bal- 
samea, is such a beautiful evergreen, and succeeds so well in 
this climate, that it should find a place in the smallest planta- 
tions. We have observed it thriving well even in confined 
spaces in cities. Thuja occident^lis, the arbor-vite, is a very 
interesting tree, and, as well as the exotic T. orient^lis, will be 
considered very ornamental in districts where it is not common. 

Among the most ornamental foreign coniferous trees, we will 
notice the Norway spruce, the drooping branches of which, in 
a large specimen, are so highly admired; the well known 
Scotch fir, the finest timber tree of Europe, celebrated for 
growing on thin soils; and the beautiful silver fir, Pinus picea; 
all of them are noble trees, and as they can be readily pro- 
cured at the nurseries, should be found in the grounds of every 
country residence. 

Several other species of this genus are thought the most 
beautiful trees of Europe, unfortunately are yet scarce in this 
country. The stone pine, whose seeds are a delicious fruit, 
and whose ^^vast canopy, supported on a naked column of 
immense height, forms one of the chief and peculiar beauties 
in Italian scenery, and in the living landscapes of Claude," 
and the not less interesting Pinus Pinaster and P. C6mbra of 
ihe mountains of Switzerland. But the most desirable ever- 
green tree, which flourishes in temperate climates, is the 
classic cedar of Lebanon, Pinus cedrus. Its singular ramose 
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branches and wild picturesque appearance in a large speci- 
men, give a more majestic and decided character to a fine 
building and its adjacent scenery than any other tree what- 
ever. It is a native of the coldest parts of Mount Libanus, 
but according to Professor Martyn, more trees are to be found 
in England at the present time, than on its original site. As it 
is scarcely yet known as an ornamental tree in this country, we 
certainly do not know of an object better worth the attention 
of the arboriculturist. 

We observe, in foreign periodicals, that several magni6cent 
hardy individuals, belonging to this section of trees, have 
been lately introduced into Europe, and we hope before long, 
they will find their way to the hands of our cultivators. Among 
the most remarkable, we may mention a splendid new genus 
of pine (Pinus Lamberttdna,) lately found in northern Cali- 
fornia. The discoverer, Mr. D. Douglas, botanical collector 
to the London fjort. Soc., describes it as growing from one 
hundred and fifty to two hundred feet in height, producing 
cones sixteen inches in length. He measured a specimen two 
hundred and fifteen feet long and fifty-seven in cFreumference.* 
Several other specimens of this genus, of much grandeur and 
beauty, are but lately introduced into cultivation, and which 
our present limits will barely permit us to enumerate. Pinus 
Douglasii, P. monticola, P. gr4ndis, are immense trees from 
the north-west coast of America; Pinus deodkra [C^drus de- 
odara^ Rox.,] from Himalaya, P. taiStrica, from Asiatic Turkey, 
and P. Lkricio, from the mountains of Corsica, are spoken of 
as being highly ornamental ; Araucaria imbricata, a beautiful 
evergreen tree of South America, and Cupr^ssus p^ndula, the 
weeping cypress of the Chinese, are extremely elegant — are 
found to withstand the climate of Britain, and would probably 
also endure that of this country. 

We cannot close these remarks without again adverting to 
the infinite beauty which may be produced by a proper use 
of this fine material of nature. Many a dreary and barren 
prospect may be rendered interesting — many a natural or arti- 
ficial deformity hidden, and the effect of filmost every land- 
scape may be improved, simply by the judicious employment 
of trees. The most fertile countries would appear but a desert 
without them, and the most picturesque scenery in every part 
of the globe has owed to them its highest charms. Added to 
this, by recent improvements in the art of transplanting,! the 
ornamental planter of the present day may realize almost imme- 
diately what was formerly the slow and regular production of 
years. 

* Trans. Linniean Soc, v. 15, p. 497. 
t Vide Sir Henry Stewart on Piantin<;. 
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Addiiiimal Jfoie. — The beauty of our autumnal foliage is 
well known to the whole world : it has long been the theme 
of admiration with the poet and the painter, and, to a for- 
eigner, it appears to be one of the most superb features of 
this fresh ** green forest land.** Yet, every year, the axe of 
the woodsman erases wide masses of the rich coloring front 
the panorama. Will it not be worth the consideration of 
persons who are now making, or who, in many parts of the 
country, before much time has elapsed, will make extensive 
plantations of forest trees for ornament, shelter and profit, 
to consider how splendid an effect may be produced, by a 
disposition of the most brilliantly colored of our indigenous 
trees in separate groups and masses, on the parks and lawns 
of extensive country residences ? It is true, that autumn's 
gay colors remain with us but for a short time, but is this 
not also true with respect to the vivid greenness of vernal 
foliage, and the still more fugitive beauty of blossoms which 
constitutes one of the chief points of attraction in ornamen- 
tal trees ? We feel confident that, when landscape garden- 
ing shall arrive at that perfection which it is yet destined to 
attain in this country, this will be a subject of important 
consideration. The high beauty with which the richness 
of our autumnal tints may invest even the tamest scene^ we 
were never more deeply impressed, than in travelling through 
New Jersey, the months of September and October, the pres- 
ent year. Every one is aware of the tame, monotonous ap- 
pearance of a great portion of the interior of that State ; 
but only those who have seen the same landscapes in autumn, 
can imagine with what a magic glow even they are enshrined 
in that season. The following are some of the trees we 
noticed, as assuming the richest hues in their foliage. 
Scarlet oak, (Qu6rcus coccinea,) bright scarlet, dogwood 
(C6rnu8 florida,) and the tupelo and sour gum (Nyssa vilI6sa, 
&c.) deep crimson, different species of Acer or maple, various 
shades of yellow and deep orange ; the sweet-gum (Liquid- 
amber) reddish purple, and our American ash, a distinct 
sombre purple. These are but a few of the most striking 
colors ; and all the intermediate shades were 6lled up by 
the birches, sycamores, elms, chestnuts and beeches, of which 
we have so many numerous species in our forests, and the 
whole was thrown into lively contrast by a rich intermingling of 
the deep green in the thick foliage of the pines, spruces and 
hemlocks. 

Yours, 

A. J. DOWMING. 

Botanic Garden and JVttrsery, ) 
Jfeuburgy^r. Y. Oct. 30^ 1835. I 
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Art. III. Beautiful Plants growing toild in the Vicinity of 
Boston. By £. B, Kenrick, Watertown. 

( Continued from page 418.). 
All these plants are perennial, unless intimation is given to the contrary. 

OXALIS. 

Oxalis violdcea, Violet wood sorrel. *' A handsome spe- 
cies." Leaves heart-formed, with ihe pointed end at the stem, 
like the other species of this genus. Flowers violet-colored. 
The leaves and flowers of this plant are much larger than those 
of our common wood sorrel. — Rare. — Rocky woods, Brook- 
line, Connecticut ; also, has been found near Nonantum Hill, 
Newton. — April to June. 

Pedicularia. 
Pediculdria canadinsis. Wood Clover. One of the most 
showy of our early flowering herbaceous plants ; especially 
where it grows in patches in woods or pastures. It has 
exactly the taste of red clover ; though its appearance is 
very different. Stem erect, less than one foot high, downy 
at top. Leaves dark green, lanceolate, with scolloped obtuse 
lobes, or leaves cut-winged, gash-toothed. Flowers in a head- 
formed spike, terminal, hairy, leafy at base. Calyx five 
leaved, cut downwards ; corolla yellow, or purple, or both ; 
the upper lip forming a long helmet, its point square, with a 
small acute tooth on each side, while the lower lip is three 
lobed. The flowers turn to the rigRt, so that the spike has a 
twisted appearance. Generally, several stems grow from one 
root ; which adds much to the show. — Woods and pastures.— 
May to July. 

POGONIA. 

Pogdnia ophioglossoides^ or JlrethUsa ophioglossoldes. Snake- 
mouth Arethusa. A curious little plant, with a flesh-colored 
flower, in the form of a snake's head. Root fibrous. Stem 
erect, one flowered, rarely two flowered. Leaves two ; one 
of them near the middle of the stem, oval, and sheathing at 
base ; the other near the flower, oval-lanceolate, and much 
smaller than the former. FloiVer light purple, nodding, the lip 
of its nectary fringed at the edge, and spreading. — Meadows. — 
June, July. 

POLTOALA. 

Polygala paucifolia. Fringed Poly gala. A beautiful plant, 
three or four inches high, with purple flowers. The leaves 
grow mostly at the top of the stem ; and immediately above 
are seen three or four very handsome purple flowers, crested 
somewhat like a cock's comb. Calyx leaves five, the upper- 
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most swelled out at the base, and somewhat acute ; the two 
next, longer than the corolla, narrow at base, wider and 
obtuse at top ; the two remaining ones small, acute, and 
white. Corolla purple, pea-blossom shaped ; the middle 
lobe white, with a purple crest. — Woods, Brookline. — Rare. — 
May. 

PONTEDERIA. 

Pontediria corddta. Pickerel weed. The tall blue spikes 
of this very beautiful, but rather common species, are very 
conspicuous on the borders of rivers and ponds of deep water, 
with muddy bottoms. Stem upright, one or two feet high, 
fleshy, cylindrical. Leaves three or four inches long, heart- 
shaped, very smooth, with convergent nerves; stem-leaf 
sheathing at the base of its stalk. Flowers blue, crowded into a 
long, cylindrical spike. — Fresh water. — Fresh Pond, &c. — 
July, August. 

A variety, angustfdlia^ has elongated, triangular leaves, 
somewhat heart-shaped and cut off at base. 

RlICXI A, 

Rhixia virglnica Meadow Beauty. Deer Grass. Stem 
square, one foot high, with winged or membranous angles, and 
scattering hairs. Leaves opposite, stemless, ovate-Iance- 
formed, three-nerved, sprinkled with closely pressed hairs on 
both sides ; the margin of the leaf being more or less notch- 
ed, and having parallel hairs, like eye-lashes. Calyx urn- 
shaped, hairy, cleft into four sharp-pointed segments. Petals 
four, of a delightful, fresh,^rosy purple, 6nely contrasted with 
very showy, long, curved, bright-yellow anthers. Style 
arching. — Low grounds. — Rather scarce. — Brighton. — July, 
August. 

RuDBECKfA. 

Rudbickia lacinidta Cone disc Sunflower. A tall plant, 
resembling the sunflower. Stem upright, round, sleek, from 
five to eight feet high, branching. Leaves rough ; the lower 
ones with stems, and so deeply cut, or scolloped, as to form 
(almost or quite) about five distinct leaflets, or lanceolate, 
gash-toothed segments, the tip leaflet being the largest ; upper 
leaves nearly stemless, egg-shaped, twice cut. The calyx 
has about eight scales or segments. Rays of the flower yellow, 
lanceolate, drooping ; disc or centre of the flower greenish, 
conical. — Swamps, and wet meadows. — Near Newton Corner. — 
August. 

Sagittarta. 

Of this genus we have at least three species growing wild 
near Boston, namely, the Sagittdria sagUUfdliaj with large 
arrow-shaped leaves, and the S. acutifolia (a dwarf species,) 
with small, grass-formed leaves, both of them growing at Fresh 
Pond ; also, the S. heterophylla (found at Newton,) with 
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differently shaped leaves on the same plant — some of the 
leaves being grass-formed, or awl-sbaped, and -others being 
more or less arrow-formed. But among these, the most con- 
spicuous is the 

Sagittaria sagiltijolia Arrow Head. Stem from one to two 
feet in height. The root is fleshy, and has been used as food, 
in times of scarcity. Tbe leaves are from the root, and are 
large, smooth, whole and even on the edge, and very distinctly 
arrow-shaped, the point and barbs of the arrow being acute. 
The scape or main flower stem is somewhat triangular, 
bearing its flowers in whorls of three flowers each, or un- 
divided foot stalks. Petals three, white, roundish, very thin, 
and soon falling off*. — Sides of ponds, brooks, ditches, &c. 
July, — August. 

Of this species, we who live near the metropolis, have not 
fewer than two or three varieties. We have the lalifdlia, 
having its arrow head broad, ovate, swelled out in the middle, 
and rather blunt-pointed, with the barbs ovate, straight, and 
slightly drawn out at their points ; likewise, the grdcilisy having 
a very elegant arrow-shaped leaf, the body, and tbe point of the 
arrow head being very slender, and the barbs very long, slen- 
der, spreading, and acute. 

Sarracenia. 

Sarracenia purpurea Side-saddle Flower. The whole of 
this gedus are plants very singular in structure. The leaves 
of the present species are numerous, and all from the root. 
Each leaf is a kind of cup, or shoe, formed of a tube, con- 
tracted at the mouth or top (where there is a heart-shaped 
appendage), swelled out in the middle, and contracted and 
curved downwards, till it ends in the stem. A full-grown 
leaf will hold a wine-glass of water, and is rarely found emp- 
ty. The scape or leafless flower stem is sometimes a foot 
high, or more, and bears a single, nodding blossom, no less 
peculiar than the leaf. The exterior calyx has three small 
leaves ; the interior calyx has 6ve ovate, obtuse, shining 
leaves, of a brownish purple. The petals are five, obtuse, 
guitar-shaped, being repeatedly curved inward and outward, 
and are finally bent over the stigma, which, in this flower, 
is a broad circular shield, or awning, raised over tbe centre 
of the flower. The petals are brownish purple on the upper 
side, and greenish purple below. — Mossy swamps and mead- 
ows. — June, July. 

An indigenous variety of the present species, has its flowers 
yellow. 

Senecio. 

Senecio aureus Golden Senecio. This is a handsome spe- 
cies, and makes a fine appearance in the early part of our flow- 
ering season. Stem erect, smooth, undivided, and from one 
to three feet high. Leaves of the root on slender foot stalks^ 
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smooth, heart-shaped, ovate, notched on the margin. Upper 
leaves simply pinnatifid, as if pieces were deeply cut out at the 
sides, somewhat comb-fashion ; middle leaves pinnatifid, with a 
rounded leaflet at the tip. Flowers golden yellow, with rays ; 
and growing in corymbs, or flaitish-topped, and somewhat um- 
brella-shaped heads. Calyx smooth, dark, often striped.-— 
Meadows. — May, June. 

SiLENE. 

Silene pennsylvanica Pink Catchfly. Sometimes Called 
Wild Pink^ from its similarity in habit to some of that genus. 
Stems numerous, about six, and sometimes even twelve inches 
high. Leaves of the root spatulate, or acute at top, and ta- 
pering into a long base ; those of the stem lance-formed, oppo- 
site. Flowers reddish pink color, in upright, terminal bunches. 
Calyxes nearly cylindrical, hairy, and glutinous. Petals five, 
wedge-formed, crowned at the mouth, and having long claws 
or petal stems ; also, more or less notched at the end, and 
scolloped on the margin. — Dry sandy woods. — Near Mount 
Auburn. — June. 

SOLIDAGO. 

Our species of SoUdigo^ or golden rod, are very many. 
But in general, a plant may be known, at first sight, to be of 
this genus, by resembling our well known Soliddgo oddra^ or 
Sweet-scented golden rod, empbyed in medicine, and usually 
termed simply golden rod. The species that are worth 
cultivating for their flowers, are not, perhaps, more than two 
or three. 

Soliddgo allissima Tall golden Rod. Very common, but 
the most showy species of all. Stem from three to five feet in 
height, erect, stiff, rough, hairy, branching at top. Leaves 
nutnerous, stemless, lance-formed, rough, wrinkled, irregu- 
larly veined, and having teeth or notches pointing outward. 
Flowers small, but extremely numerous, golden yellow, about 
eight rayed ; with an oblong calyx, contracted at top, and 
having slender pointed scales or calyx leaves, lying closely 
over each other. The flowers are in bunches, flat (or 
shaped like branches of red cedar), and consi:iting of many 
smaller bunches, or one-sided panicles, .with divided and sub- 
divided flower stems, having the blossoms pointing upwards ; 
the whole inclining to one side. — Variable. — Field sides, &c. 
— September. 

Soliddgo IcBvigdla Marsh Golden Rod. A tall inhabitant of 
salt marshes, where its large yellow tops are very showy in 
autumn. Stem thick, round, smooth, leafy, from two to five 
feet high, and commonly branching at top. Leaves fleshy, 
lance-formed, perfectly smooth, clasping the stem more or 
less, and having notches, or teeth on the margin ; root l(}aves 
sometimes at least, inverted egg-shaped. Flowers golden 
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yellow, about ten rayed, and growing on numerous, one-sided, 
branching flower stems. Flowers large for the species, espec- 
rally when cultivated. Salt marshes at Cambridge, &c. on 
Charles River. — September, 

Tephrosta. 

Tephrdsia virginica^ or GnUga virglnica Tephrosia. A 
very handsome plant. It is wholly covered with a pale-green 
down. Stem round, rising to the height of about one foot. 
Leaves pinnate (or compound, like locust leaves), from eight to 
twelve pair growing in rows on the sides of one common leaf 
stem, at different distances from its foot, besides an odd leaf at 
the tap ; leaflets pale-green, oblong-oval, tipped with a bristle. 
Blossoms very beautiful, growing upon divided, terminal flower 
stems. Calyx hairy, red, and having awl-pointed divisions. 
Flowers pe^-blossom-shaped, with the banner yellowish- white, 
downy, the wings red, and the keel red, and whitish. Pod 
slender, and crooked backwards. — Rare. — Grows in bunches 
in the driest sandy woods. — Near Newtou Theological Semina- 
ry. — June, July. 

Vernonia. 

Vembnia noveboracinsis Flat Top. A sbowy plant from 
four to six feet high, Stem furrowed, purplish, often branch- 
ing at top. Leaves very numerous, standing disorderly, with 
short stems ; rough, paler beneath, lance-formed, finely notch- 
ed, and having a sharp elongated point. Flowers numerous, 
looking like miniature, purple, thornless thistles, but darker, 
forming, collectively, a large, round, flattish, hollow top, of 
which the flower stalks spring from different heights on the 
main stem, and are some of them branching. — Low moist 
grounds. — South border of Charles River, above Watertown 
bridge. — August, September. 

ViOXA. 

We have at least ten species of violets growing wild in the 
environs of Boston. It is not easy to decide which of these 
are the most eligible for cultivation. 1 shall therefore give 
a brief description of each, leaving the floriculturist to make 
bis own selection. The different species of this favorite 
flower resemble eacb other in so many points, that a person 
acquainted with one or two species, can seldom be at a loss 
whether any particular plant be a violet, even if it be out of 
blossom. 

Fiola lanceoldta Spear-leaved Violet. Stemless. Root 
creeping. Leaves smooth, lance-formed, rather blunt-pointed, 
slightly notched on the rim, and having their stems tapering, 
Flowers inodorous. Petals white, greeenish at base, the 
two lateral ones striated with purple. — Common in wet mead^ 
ows. — May. 
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Viola blanda Sweet-scented white Violet. Stemless. 
Root creeping. Leaves smooth, flat, scolloped on the rim, 
and either ovate or broad heart-shaped, with the hollow 
rounded ; leaf stems semi-cylindrical. The flowers look ex- 
actly like those of the spear-leaved violet. — Meadows.— 
May. Yom's, 



£. B. KfiKRicK. 



WaUrtovmy Sept. 9th, 1835. 

(To be eontisuied.) 



Art. IV. On the Cultivation of Gloxinia mactdata. By 

P. Q., Philadelphia. 

SiRi — This, in my opinion, is the finest of all the gloxin- 
ias, when well grown. To insure its flowering every season, 
it will be necessary to attend to the following method of cul- 
tivation. At present, the plants are in that state when they 
require but gentle waterings ; and about the first of December, 
I would prefer laying the pots on their sides altogether ; as 
the tops of the old plants decay, they may be cut off (keeping 
them in the hot-house). About the first of February, suckers 
will be observed coming up around the edge of the pots, 
when they ought to be placed immediately upon their bot- 
toms, and the young plants encouraged by gentle waterings, 
until the leaves are about half an inch in diameter ; the old 
plants must then be shaken out of the pots, and as many 
of the strongest suckers preserved as may be wanted ; from 
one pot, a hundred may be procured ; plant them singly io 
thumb pots, in equal parts of peat and leaf mould, shifting 
into larger sizes as they grow, using the same compost. 
The plants require more moisture than many are aware of, 
and if pans of water are placed below each pot, it will en- 
courage the growth of them very much. Ji single leaf of this 
species, when well grown, ought to measure at least twenty 
inches in circumference. It throws up its spikes of beautiful 
blue flowers, numbering from fourteen to twenty on each. The 
others, such as speciosa, var. alba and hirsiita, are easily 
propagated by leaves ; putting them in when the plants are ia 
full bloom. 

By encouraging the maculata, while in a young state, by 
frequent shiftings, rests tlie flowering of them in September, 
October and November. Yours, ^c. P. Q. 

Philadelphia^ JVbremAer 8, 1835. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Art. I. Domestie NoHcet, 

The To Kalon Orape. — We understand, from a celelirated hortlcultu- 
ralidt, of Albany, that Dr. Spaffbrd's fainoue grape of this name is likely 
to prove synonymous with the Catatoba, now so well known as one of the 
best of ournative grapes. — Ji, J. D., Neyoburgh, N. F., Oct. SOth, 1885. 
[We have had this kind in bearing this season ; the pnrent variety of 
the plant having been received by ourselves from Dr. Spafford. We 
tasted the fruit m his garden at Lansingburgh several years since, and 
thou2i(ht at the time it was synonymous with the Catawba, and so informed 
the Doctor,who thought us rather presumptive. Subsequently, however, 
and after the latter became better known to us, we thought we were 
in error. Dr. Spafford personally informed us that he raised it from seed 
(and he believed from a foreign variety), and it would be a singular cir- 
cumstance if it should prove synonymous with the Catawba. Our grapes 
dill not ripen sufficiently this year to enable us to decide correctly. It 
certainly has much the appearance of the Catawba, but we yet doubt its 
lieing synonymous. We were at Lansingburgh in the early part of Octo- 
ber, and the grapes were then fully ripe. In this vicinity, Catawbas 
were not ripe, the same season, until the first of November. Another year 
will, we hope, enable us to settle this important question. — Conda,] 

Magndlia eonspieua. — This beautiful variety of the Magnolia we have 
found to grow much more thriftily, blossom more abundantly, and with- 
stand the severity of our winters more effectually when grafted or in- 
arched on the native species, called^ in the west, the cucumber tree, Jkf. 
aeuminAta. — «fl. J. D, 

The Papato or Cuniard Apple (Aslmma triloba, D. C. An6na, W^ 
Porcdiia, PA.). — This fine indigenous tree is but too little known or culti- 
vated in the Middle or Eastern States. There is a fine specimen twen- 
ty-five or thirty feet high, in the ancient garden of J. Parker, Philadelphia, 
which has produced fruit for several years (some specimens of which 
were exhibited before the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society the present 
season). The tree merits a more general introduction into our orna* 
mental plantations as well on account of its fine, broad, deep-green 
foliage and pendent purple flowers, as the unique appearance of its 
curious and not ine<lible fruit. — L B, 

EUinburgh Orape, — ^This native variety has perfectly ripened its fruit, 
owing to the late hue weather, at the country residence of T. Lee, Esq., 
Brookline. It has never before, in this vicinity arrived at sufficient ma- 
turity to test its qualities. We have heard, however, from gentlemen 
who have tasted the fruit, and who may be considered as the best au- 
thority, that it is inferior to no other native grape. Mr. Lee himself 
has informed us that he prefers it to the Catawba, generally acknowl- 
edged as the most superior variety. — Conds. 

Zii\findal Grape, — This variety, which, we believe is as highly es- 
teemed, by those who have tasted of fine ripened specimens, as the Hiim- 
burgh, we have found to possess the excellent and rare quality of keep- 
ing until very late in the season. We have at this time (Nov. 35) a fine 
cluster, weighing nearly a pound, hanging upon the vines in the green- 
house, which has upon it scarcely a single decayed berry. The gn^en- 
bouse plants have long l)een in, and the house being situated in a low 
part of the gartlen, it is quite damp, especially in wet weather; still, how- 
ever, thi.i grape has kept its flavor and soundness perfect up to this 
time. We have no doubt but that, in a good grapery, where nothiug 
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•ke 18 grown, and the air consequently pure and dry, it would retain it« 
qualities in a high decree, until the month of January. We hope some of 
our friends- will try the experiment, and let us know the resuH. — Cond9, 
Maclura auranilaea. — A. memoir has lately l)een presented to the 
French Institute, staling; that the leaves of this y>lant are good food for 
the silk worm, and wilt be an excellent substitute where the M6rus 
multicniilis cannot be grown. It is known that the Macli^ra grows free- 
ly, bears fmit, and stands the winter unprotected in the Micklle States. 
We have seen one of the finest specimens this side of ks native haliitat 
(the Arkansas) in the nursery of the Messrs. Landreth, Philadelphia. 
If the leaves shfHild prove to be as nutritive to the silk worm as the 
mulberry, the Arkansas will reap immense benefits, as the tree abounds 
throughout the territory, and millions of silk worms might be supplied 
with tfiod. Would it not be of some importance for those interested in 
the silk manufacture to try the experiment? — lb, 

Chtne»e Chrysanthemumi. — The weather, during the present fall, has 
been so uncommonly fine, and unaccompanied with severe frosts, that 
ehrysanthemiftms grc^wing in the open air have produced blossoms in 
abundanee* At the residence of T. Lee, £sq., near Jamaica Pond, they 
have been surpassingly splendid, and have presented one mass of bloom 
for several weeks. Indeed, so numerous and large were the flowers, 
that the pkints were almost breakinsr under their weight. If a judicious 
8e)iection were made of the earliest lowering sorts, and set in favorable 
situations, we have no doubt but they would display their rich blossoms 
Tong after many of the tender annuals have yielded to the first light 
frosts. — lb, 

Catawba, Isabella^ and BlawPt Virginia Grapes. — We have lately 
received (Oct. 31) from the Messrs. Downing, of Newburgh, N. Y., 
some fine specimens of the. above kinds. The Catawbas were far su- 
perior to any we ever tasted ; Bland's Virginia were not quite ripe, and 
we doubt whether they will* ever perfect their fruit north of Virginia; 
it is a superior sort and deserves full trial ; they were the best we have 
ever tasted. We have raised some m our garden this season, hut not 
quite equtil to those favored us by the Messrs^ Downing. The Catawba 
is, in our estimation (and we are not great lovers of native grapes), en- 
titled to a place in every grapery. Was it but a few days earlier, it 
would be the richest addition our fruit gardens have received for many 
years. It should be more generally cultivated. — lb. 

Hawthorn Grove, Ihrrchester, — The spleudid green-house which has 
been here building dnring the past season, is now nearly completed, and 
ready fur the reception of the plants, h is upwards ef eighty feet in 
length, of proportionate width and height, and is divided into two com- 
partments, one of which will be devoted to hot-house and stove, end the 
iKher to gr pen-house plants. Mr. Wilder has considerably increased hi» 
collection, and it may now be considered as equal to that of any other 
amateur of gardeninsr. We hope to have the pleasure of giving our 
readers an account of a walk through the above in a month or two. — lb. 

The Amateur Garden of Mr. S- Sweetser, Cambritigeport, has just 
received the addition of n new, l>eaufiful and most convenient green- 
house. It is upwards of thirty feet in length, and is heated with hot 
water upon the same principle as that adopted at Mr. Cusbing's, at Bel- 
mont place. It works admirably, and we have no doubt but it wi^ll su- 
persede the use of brick flues. We intend to give a plan of this house 
in a future number, as it is just such a one as many gentlemen would 
want. That at Hnwihorn Grove is also heated in the same manner. — lb, 

Pennsylvania Hortietdtural Soc'iefy, — The sfdendid dahlia show of 
this society took place in Philadelphia, on Monday, the l!Nh of October 
lu5t. Premiums had been offered for the best varieties^ and uUo for the 
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finest American seedling. The display, we hare been informed, was 
most magnificent, and elicited great admiration. There was also a pro- 
fusion of bouquets, green-house plants and culinary vegetables. 

The premmm for the '* best twelve varieties " was awarded to Mr. R. 
Buidt, of the exotic nursery: that for the '* best American seedlinjf," to 
R. Carr. Numerous and splendid specimens were also received from 
the gardens of H. Pratt, Esq., B. M. Ogden and R. Carr. 

Toe following are the kinds for which Mr. Bui^it received the premi- 
um: King of the whites, Scarlet perfection. Cox's Celestial, Douglas's 
Criterion, Yellow Turban, Loveley's Earl Gray, alba purpureata, 
Rnadii, Springfield Rival, Granta, Cambridge Reform, ami Widnall's 
Rising Sun. 

The premium for the best bouquet was given to Mr. Mncken7Je, the 
excellent gardener at Lemon Hill, the residence of H. Pratt, Esq. — Conds. 

Clei^me grandiflbra, — This splendid annual, the seeds of which we 
received by the kmdness of our friend Dr. Ward, of Athens, Ga., and 
distributed to several gentlemen in this vicinity, has lately flowered at 
the garden of Dr. Eustis, in Brookline. The plants were from the gar- 
den of T. Lee, Esq., near by, and were taken out of the ground, set in 
pots, and protected from frost, by placing them in the ffreen-house» 
where they blossomed. Mr. Lee informs us that it is a splendid plant, 
and if it could be made to flower in the open ground, in our climate, it 
would be a truly valuable addition .to our annual:*. We fear, however, 
that unless the seeds are sown in Februaryi and the plants forwarded in 
a hot-bed or green-house, that this will never be the case. Dr. Ward 
writes us as follows respecting it: '* 1 do not recollect of having seen 
Cle(Vme grandifi6ra noticed as l)eing in any of your northern collections, 
nor in the reports of European exhibitions, although, 1 believe, the plant 
has been in this part of the country for some years. I received the 

Karent seed of those 1 send, from Florida, but am ignorant of its native 
abitat. it is decidedly oiie of the most, if not the most imposing annu- 
als I have ever seen, though in your climate it will blossom late, anrl 
require to he kept in pots, andshifted often into larger, and finally finish 
its career in the green-house. I have now, however, some fine plants 
come up already [April 14th, 18S5,] from self sown seeds, scattered last 
fall in pots standing near, which 1 shall attempt to make a display with, 
in the open air.'' From this we infer, that it is doubjful about its flower- 
ing in the o|>en air in Georgia. We hope, however, that the experiment 
will be tried the next season, to flower it in our gardens, by sowing the 
seeds very early. We hope, also, that Dr. Ward will furnish us with 
an account of the success attending the growth of the plants which were 
self-sown, and which he expected lo blossom this fall ; we shall wait 
anxiously to hear something more respecting its character. — lb, 

Me$Br», KditorSf — As I am a subscriber of your highly useful and in- 
teresting Magazine, and read it purposely for information in relation to 
floriculture, I am induced to ask of you directitms for the successful 
flowering of ranunculuses and anemonies. Please to state particularly 
what kind of soil they should t>e set in, as well as the tune roots should 
be set out, and any other items that may occur to you, and much oblige 
A Comtant Reader. Boston, Nov. 19/'A, I83&. 

C A Constant Reader" is informed that we intend, in the course of 
the next volume, to present an article on their cultivation ; he will, in 
the mean time, find good directions appended to a catalogue of bulbous 
roots stitched in with our last number, — Conds, 

Taking up the roots of Dahlias. — Your correspondent's (Mr. E. Put- 
nam's) remarks on the taking up of the roots of the dahlia, and their 
preservation during the winter, is looked for with great iutercst by •flfi 
Jmateur.'—New Jersey, Oct. 10, 1835. 
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Art II. J\£assaehusett9 Horticultural Society, 

Saturday, October 11 th, — Exhibited, From R. Manning, Surpasse 
Virgoulouse, Bezi de Montigny and Saunders's Beurr^ pears; a seed* 
ling pear, raised by J. S. Cabut, Salem. From John Lowell, Downton 
and Capel pears (mentioned in report of Oct. 3d). From I. P. Davis, 
Berganiot Svlvan<re Penrs. From Mr. Hunt, Brighton, pears, name 
unknown, ("rom i. Prince, Urbaniste pears. From J. Lincoln, Hing* 
ham, Seek-no -further apples. From J. M. Ives, Salem, Semiana Plums. 
From J. P. Cubhin^, Esq. St Michael and Bergnmot Sylvange Pears. 
From D. Adams, Newbury, baking pears. From E. Vose, St. Michael, 
Tillington, Capiaumont, Urbaniste, Marie Louise, Wilkinson, and Long 
ereen pears. From J. Dean, Mansfield, a basket of Apples. From 
Wm. Oliver, Wilkinson pears. From Messrs. Winship, Hybrid Wal- 
nuts (raised from the English walnut impregnated with the butternut), 
the tree received from Gorham Parsons, Esq. The Messrs. Winship 
will supply any persons with scions. 

Oct lAlh, — Exhibited. From John Heard, Marie Louise and Bel- 
mont pears (the latter a variety sent to Mr. Lowell by Mr. Knight* 
The committee were in some doubt about the correctness of the name, 
some believing it to be the Duchesse d'Angoulenie). From Henry Gush- 
ing, Hingham, HinHley pears. From W. Kenrick, Beurr^ d'Aremberg, 
Passe Colmar, Beurre Diel, Glout Morceau, and Burnet pears (a na- 
tive,and very good). Orange sweeting apples, received from Mr. Le- 
land of Sherburne ; (said to be beautiful, sweet and fine.) From S. P. 
Gardener, Brown Beurr6 pears. From J. P. Gushing, Esq., several 
kinds of pears, the names mostly unknown. From £• Vose, Sylvange 
Verte, Wilkinson, Marie Louise and Urbaniste pears. From Madame 
D'lX Dix pears. From R. Manning, Beurr^ Golmar d'Automme, Beurr^ 
Van Marum, Frederick of Prussia, Princess of Orange, Hennr IV., 
Wilkinson, and Po|»e's scarlet major pears; Greesy, Marquis, Kilham 
Hill and Minister apples. From B. V. French, Alfriston, Bourassa and 
Fameuse apples ; Tillington Pears. From James GoUier, Gohasset, 
seedling sweet apples. 

Nov. 7th, — Exhibited. From the Hon. John Lowell, Tasseled yel- 
low, Superb clustered yellow, Golden Lotus flowered, Ghangeable pink, 
Buff, Expanded light purple and Quilled White Ghrysanthemunos ; 
Double white Gamellia flower. From R. L. Emmons, the Rose of 
Jericho, (Anastatioa hierochtintina). From S> Downer, Forelle and 
other pears. From Bezaleal Taft, Jr., Uxbridge, Tift's sweeting ap- 
ples. From R. Manning, Messire Jean, Beurr^ Diel and Gofiin's Vir- 
goulouse pears; Red Doctor or De Witt, Haskell's sweet (fine) and 
orange or lime apples. From the Botanic garden and nursery of G. & 
A. J. Downing, Newburgh, N. Y., presented by the Messrs. Hovey, 
Gafawba, Isabella and Bland's Virginia grapes : the finest specimens, 

Earticularly of Gatawbas ever exhibited before the Society. From the 
[on. John Lowell, two or three kinds of pears. From Gorham Par- 
sons, Esq. La Bonne Malinoise pears. From R. Gheney, Manchester, 
Gommon apple:*, the names unknown. 

November lAth. — Exhibited. From Messrs. Hovey, thirty varieties 
of Ghinese Ghrysanthemums, as follows : Spanish Brown, Small deep 
Yellow, the Buff, the Rose, or pink, Ghan^pable pink, Incurving Lilac, 
Quilled pink. The superb white. The sulphur yellow. The two-colored 
red, The clustered pink, The early blush, Golden Bronze-back, The 
superb clustered yellow, The colden lotus flowered, Starry changeable 
urple, The late purple, The Brown purple, The tasseled flame yellow, 
he tasseled yellow, The tasseled lilac, The tasseled purple, The oar- 
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row Quilled white, The great tasseled white, Half-double quilled white, 
Half-double bronze-buff and Daisy flowered. According to Mr. Ha- 
worth's arrangement, at p. 141, except the Daisy flowered. 

From S. Downer, Lewis, Beurr^ Diei, Bezi Vaet and Beurr^ 
d'Aremberg pears. From L. P. Grosvenor, Pound Royal pears ; 
pippins and Spiczemberg apples. From Wm. Oliver, Doctor or De 
Witt apples. From S. P. Gardener, Esq., Boston, Brown Beurrj 
pears. From R. Manning, Spanish Bon Chretien, Passe Colmar, Bur- 
germeester and the Beurr^ Romaine (so supposed, but not correct), 
pears ; Fall Harvey apples. From Messrs. Hovey, a native apple, re- 
ceived from R. Rittredge, Esq., Portsmouth, the original tree growing 
in Tewksbury; the committee pronounced it a valuable variety. From 
D. Fisk, Worcester, a basket of handsome apples ; a native kind, and 
worth cultivating. From M. H. Ruggles, Fail River, pears, accompa- 
nied with a letter, in which the fruit is stated to be a vtilding; the tree 
being now forty years old, fifteen feet high, and the trunk five or six 
inches in diameter: it is a great bearer, four and a half bushels having 
been taken from the tree this season ; it is supposed that it will keep 
till Christmas: Mr. Ruggles suggests that it should be called the Durfee 
pear, the tree having grown on Uie farm of Mr. George Durfee, in 1 iv- 
ertonj R. I. 



Art. hi. New York HorlieuUural Society. 

The following is the Report of the inspecting committee on the exhi- 
bition of dahlias, held by that society, on the 8th of September last, 
which has been kindly favored us by Mr. Hogg, the Secretary: — 

Agreeablv to the rules and regulations adopted at a meeting of the 
Society, held at its rooms on Tuesday, the 8tn of September last, the 
Committee proceeded to discharge the duty assigned it, of awarding the 
different premiums for dahlias to the different proprietors for prizes, and 
after a strict, careful, and impartial examination, decided on the follow- 
ing distribution thereof, viz: — 

The first premium for the best six self-colored seedling dahlias, is 
awarded to the number designated by the Committee of Arrangements 
as No. 5, and was presented by Mr. Thomas Dunlap. 

No second premium is awarded, no person having three variegated 
seedlings in conformity with the requirements of the rules. 

The third premium for the greatest and best variety of seedling dahlias, 
is awarded to the number designated by the Committee of Arrangements 
as No. 6, and was presented by Mr. w m. Reid. 

The fourth premium for the best twelve self-colored imported dahlias 
is awarded to the number designated by the Committee of Arrangements 
as No. 2, and was presented by Mr. Wm. Reid. 

The fifth premium for the best six variegated imported Dahlias, is 
awarded to ine number designated by the said Committee as No. 5, pre- 
sented by Mr. Thomas Dunlap. 

The sixth premium for the greatest and best variety of imported dah- 
lias, is awarded to the number designated by the said Committee as No. 
5, presented by Mr. Thomas Dunlap. 

Although the flowers presented at this year's exhibition were, in point 
of beauty and variety, (m the opinion of the Committee) vastly superior 
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to those produced at any former exhibition, the number of competitors 
in prize flowers was comparatively few. Notwithstandinft that the sea- 
son was not as propitious for the bloom of dahlias as it might have beeUt 
(in consequence of the continued drought), still it is difficult to conceive 
that a more splendid and beautiful display of this chaste and gfor^enus 
production of Flora could have been produced under the most favorable 
auspices. 

Contributions of dahlias were received from the followinjf gentlemen, 
▼iz; — Messrs. Thomas, Hosrp, Michael Floy &, Snn, Alexander Smith, 
Noe & Boll, Andrew H}'8lop, Thomas Britlveman, Gill>ert Davis, J. 
Hitchcock, J. K. Hamilton, Dr. McVicker, Aaron Arnold, E. Panton, 
Dr. Guilford, J. M. Catlin, Wm. Neale, J. Thorburn, J. G. King, Dr. 
Pennell, James Martin, Win. Prince & Sons, J. Hoyt and J. Brown, Jr., 
of New York and its neighborhood; and al:>o from Messrs. R. Buist,K. 
Carr, Dryhurgh fy Sherwood, Henry Pratt, B. M. Otfdon, Alex. Parker, 
— -. Hobsen and Anthony Felton, of Philadelphia; Daniel McAvoy, of 
Bristol, and Mr. David Allen, of Burlington, New Jersey, who sent some 
Beurr6 and Virgoulouse pears. To th<f above named gentlemen, the So- 
ciety tender their sincere thanks, for their kindness and liberality, in send- 
intr such a great variety of splendid flowers, as rendered the late exhibi* 
tion unprecedented in this country for beauty and gorgeous display. 

None of the seedlings were named. 

Mr. Wm. Reid's twelve self-colored imported dahlias were at followt, 
Tiz: — Groombridge's Matchless, Countess of Liverpool, Granta, Spriog- 
iieUI Rival, King of the whites. Rose d' Amour, WidnalPs Perfection, 
Hall's Palmyra. Neptune, Barrett's William the 4ib, Surpasse Triumph 
Royal, and WidnaPs Diana. 

Mr. Thomas Dunlap's six variegated imported dahlias were as fol- 
lows, viz: Alba delineata, Readii,Lucy, Queen of the dahlias, Widnall'a 
Enchantress, and Louisa. 

Mr. Thos. Dunlap's greatest and best variety of imported dahlias were 
as follows: Jason, Surpasse Donna Maria, Lucy, Rosaliella, Golden Tel- 
low, Lord Derby, Paroquet, Felgate's Negro, Captain Ross, Picta for- 
tnosisisma, Chelsea Fair, Erecta, National Guest, Achilles, Aurea, Sal- 
amander, Nigra Superba, Golden Yellow (from London), Countess of 
Liverpool, Julia, Miss Wood, Paper white, Neptune, Scarlet Ranuncu- 
lus, Groombridge's Matchless, Dennisii, King of Yellows, Linn's fine 
Stripe, Alba delineata, Queen of Belgium, Roscoe, Royal Lilac, Agrip- 
pina, Mrs. Talbot, Blush Lilac, Harding's Black Prince, Transcendenta, 
Queen of Dahlias, Pavonia, Aurantia speciosa, Colvill's Perfecta, Anne 
Boleyn, New Crimson Globe. Alba fimbriata, Plutus, Jaune Insurmount- 
able, Man of Kent, Rose Striped, Lady Grey, Boll's Yellow, Prince of 
Orange, Letitia, Queen of Wirtemburg, Pygmea, Alba purpureata, 
Douglas's Augusta, Rafanesque, Fair Devonian, Dunlap's Golden Yel- 
low, Major Downing, Nympha^flora, Betsy, Daniel Webster. Dawson's 
Victory, Tenebrosa linea, Russell's Mnculatum, Lord John Russell, 
Aurora, Pizarro, La Brilliante, Miss Pelbam, Coccinea Perfecta, Roset- 
te, Barrett's William the 4th, Purpurea variegata, French white. Quilled 
Scarlet Globe, Springfield Rival, Landgravine, Lord Brougham, Theo- 
dore, Levick's Conimander*in*Cbipf, Noblesse, Madame de Witt, Rea- 
dii, Imperiosa, Prince George of Cumberland, Ranunculifiora, Diana, 
Metropolitan,Maid of St. Leonard's, Negro Boy, Coccinea speciosissima, 
Fanny Kemble, Lord Althorpe, Surpasse Triumph Royal, Fulgid a Per- 
fecta, Niobe, Rose d'Amour, WidnalPs Enchantress, Queen Bess, New 
Yellow, Bellona, Sulphurea perfecta, Louisa, Coccinea Multrflora, Wid- 
nall's Ernily, Lady Grantham, Granta, Excellent Rose, Miller's Defi- 
ance, King of Roses, Duchess of Bedford; in all 114 varieties. — Yours^ 
i^speelfidly, J. Hogg, Nov, 11, 1835. 
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Art. IV. Quituy Market. 



Roottt Tubers, 4^. 



Potatoes: 

CooiaH)i..JP*''«'7«' 

' i |x;r bushel, 

* ' ( per bushel,. . 

E'"p°".l^;a::::: 

Sweet I'otatoefl, per bushel. 
Turnips: 



III liips • 

Common. J P*^ ^^7'; 

( per bushel,. . . . 

Yellow French, per barrel,. 1 

OnioDf: 

Tper Imrrel,. . . . 

Common, < per bushel,. . . . 

C |X2r bunch, 

White, per bunch,.. . . 

Beelii- ncr bu!ihel.. ...... 



From 



To 



$ cts. <^ cts. 



1 



1 



00 
30 
25 
S3 
50 
00 
75 

75 
25 

00 



25 

87i 

50 

50 

2 00 

2 00 



Pot and Sweet Herbs. 



BeelA, per bu^ihel, 
Carrois, per buiihel,.. 
Pariinips, per buitfael, 
Salsify, per bunch,.. . 



Halsily, per buncn, 

Horseradish, per pound,. 

Shallots, per pound, 

Gariie, per pound,. . 



Cabbages J Salads, ^, 

Cabbages: per dozen. 

Savoys, 

Drumhead, 

Red, 

Brocoli, etich, 

Cauliflower, each, 

Celery, per root, 

Lettuce, per head, 



Squashes and Pumpkins. 

Canada crookneck, per cwt. . . 
Common crouknecK, per cwt.. 
Pumpkins, cadi, 



75 2 
67 

8 

6 
60 
60 
75 

m 

10 
20 
14 



00 

S7i 

25 

00 

83 

4 

75 
76 



Parsley, per half peck,. 

Sage, per pound, 

Marjoram, per bunch,. . 

Savory, , 

Spearmint, 



FiuUs* 



1 



50 


76 


50 


75 


50 


75 


25 


50 


25 


50 


8 


12 


6 


8 


00 




00 




10 


20 



AppleSf dessert: 

Common, J P*'^^7*^ 

' i pcrbutfhei, 

BaUwin,JP*^''^'~| 

' l per bushel, 

Russetts, JP^^'«'■"I 

' < per bushel, 

Pears: 

St. Germain, per dozen,. . . 

Ci'asanne, per dozen, 

Winter, 5 Pe»; barrel, 

< per bushel, 

St. Michael , per dozen,. . . . 

12i Quinces, per bushel, 

Pine Apples, 

Grapes: 

Black Hamburgh, per pound. 

White Sweetwater, per lb.. 

Malaga, per pound, 

Isabellas, per pound, 

Barl)erries, per bushel, 

Cranberries, per barrel, 

•^■^ per bushel, 

0""«~.lpfe.:::::: 



From 


To 


^cts. 


^Ctl. 


17 
6 
6 
6 


20 

124 

12i 



' ( per hundred,.. . . 

^v«i-«..{^ja:::::: 

Almonds, per pound, 

20 [Filberts, per pound, 



25 
60 
50 
76 
60 
75 

50 
26 

5 50 

1 60 
none. 

300 
25 

60 
25 
87i 

none. 

L 00 

6 00 
00 
00 
87i 
00 
60 

8 60 

2 60 
00 

2 00 
12 
4 



2 

5 

4 
1 



60 

62i 
2 00 

00 
2 00 

80 

1 00 
50 



4 00 
60 

75 

60 



00 

60 

00 

62| 

00 

00 



8 00 



14 
6 



Remarks. The prices of most of the yarlous productions for the 
market, particularly those staple articles, have advanced a shade since 
our Inst report; business appears lively, and sales are quite brisk ; con* 
sideruble Inr^e sales are made for shipping; every thing seems to assume 
a more stirring aspect. Potatoes remain nearly the same as in our last; 
are, perhaps, a little more plenty ; considerable quantities have arrived 
from Nova Scotia ; very few Eastport, prime quality, have arrived, and 
consequently, those on hand, command a good price. Sweet, are nearly 
all gone ; those remaining, are held at quotations. Turnips are plenty, 
yery sweet, of exceedingly fine size, better, we may say, than they have 
been for the past two or three years : this is owins to the late fine warm 
weather, dunng which time they maae a very rapid growth ; good crops 
have been gathered from seed sown as late as September. Onions have 
advanced in price, and are getting rather scarce. Parsnips are large, 
fine, and plenty. Very little salsify to be had. Sales of cabbages have 
been large, and prices are much higher ; it has been difiScuU to suppljr 

YOL. I. — XO. Ztl. 9 



466 Obituary — Meteorologieal A^otices. 

Ibe demand. Some most excellent brocoli and cauliflowers are now 
brought in ; prices have advanced. Celery is plenty, and quality fine 
Canada aquaahed are not very plentiful; common crookneck may lie had 
in abundance. Apples have advanced in price; fine Baldwins and rus- 
sets selling well at quotarions ; owin|( to the great crop, they are not 
of large size this season. Of pears of fine kinds, there are none iu market, 
now, except St. Germain's and Crasannes : these sell quickly. The St. 
Germain's are from gardens in the city ; they have long ceased to be 
worth cultivating in the interior. Grapes are scarce, except the Mabiga. 
Cranberries are very scarce, and prices uncommonly hi^ih ; the quality, 
however, is excellent. Chestnuts are small, and of mdififerent quality. 
Boiton^ Nov. 31. Yours, M. T. 



Art. V. Obituary. 

Death of Mr. Drumtnond. — We have just received the sad news of the 
death of the well known botanical traveller, Mr. Driimmond. He had 
crossed from Texas to the peninsula of Florida, with the intention of 
exploring the botanical riches of that country ; but, finding the season 
unfavorable, he sailed over to Havana, Cuba, intending to npend a short 
time there, but died soon af\er his arrival. Thus the botanical and hor- 
ticultural world have lost, in a short period, two of the most valuable 
contributors, — Mr. Douglas, whose indefatigable exertions have en- 
riched the gardens of £urope and America with so many rare, intercst- 
inj;, and beautiful species of plants from California and our North-West 
Coast, and Mr. Drummond, whom your botanical readers will recollect 
as the naturali.^t in Sir John Franklin's overland expedition, and %vbose 
collections in British America were extremely valuable. More recently 
he hnd explored the Southern States, where, we believe, he amasfied a 
collection of u])\v arils of a thousand species of plants. After thi^, he 
spent a year and a half in Texas, adding to his collection, and was an- 
ticipating an interesting and profitable tour through Florida, when be 
met with his untimely fate. — A. J. jD., Newburgh, N. F., Oct. SOth. 



Art . VI. Meteoroloi^eal Notiee$, 

rOR OCTOBER. 



Trb month of October was unusuallv fine, and accompanied with 
but few fronts, and those very light. Vegetation continued in all its 
Tigor throughout the month. There were a few days of foirgy weather. 

THEaMOMETEB. — Mean temperature, 49° W — highest 72®; lowest SO^ 
above zero. 

Winds. — N. two days — N.E. one day — E. five — S.E. three — S.six-^ 
S. W. eiL'ht— W. four— N. W. two days. 

Force of the Wind. — Brisk, twelve days— light, nineteen days. 

Character of the Weather.-^Fijuz^ thirteea days — Fair, twelre— - 
Cloudy, six. 

Rainyt two — SAotsery, three dayi. 



INDEX TO BOOKS REVIEWED AND NOTICED. 



GENERAL SUBJECT. 

An address delivered before the Maisa- 
cliiisetts Horlicuiiural Society>at ilieir 
Sixth Anniventary, Sept. 17, 1834. 
By J. C. Gray* E^., reviewed, - 22 

An Address (ielivered before the Colum- 
bian Horticultural Society, at the first 
annual exhibition, June 6th, 1S34. 
By Georiie Watterstoo, Esq., review- 
ed 188 

Boston Journal of Natural History, con- 
taining papeis luid communications 
read to the Boston Society of Natural 
History, and published by their di- 
roction, reviewed, .... 308 



AGRICULTURE. 

Chaptal's Agricultural Chemistry, no- 
ticed 113 

First Annual Report of tlte Proceedings 
of the Rensselaer Agricultural Soci- 
ety, reviewed, .... Ill 

Tho Southern Agriculturist, and Regis- 
ter of Rural Afiairs, reviewed, . 186 



HORTICULTURE. 

Barrett's Horticultural Register, re- 
▼ieirtd 64 



> Don's System of Gardening and Botany 
noticed, 269 

The Gardener's Magnzine, and Regis- 
ter of Rural and Domestic Improve- 
ments. Conducted by J. C. Loudon, 
F. L. S., H. S., &c. In Monthly 
numbers. 8vo. Reviewed, 24. 106. 
147. 280. 261. 852. 886. 427 

Loudon's Arboretum Britannicum, no- 
ticed, 118 

Paxtou's Horticoltiiral Register, re- 
viewed, . 25«00.234 



FLORICULTURE. 

Cartis's Botanical Magazine and Flow- 
er Garden Displayed, noticed, 191. 221. 
256. 297. 842. 877. 421 
Edwards's Botanical Rpgister and Or- 
namental Flower Gardeu and Shrub- 
bery, noticed, 191 . 251. 255. 807. 877, 

421 
Harrison's Floricultural Cabinet, and 
Florist's Magazine, reviewed, 269; 
noticed, . . .843.257.845 
Paxton*s Magazine of Botany, noticed, 221. 

256. 842. 878. 421 
Sweet's British Flower Garden, notic- 
ed, .., . .257.845 
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AoAoiA DBALSATA, notice of A large plaat, 430. 

Ac4cia lophinttaa, notice of a large apeclmen 
of, 69. 432. 

Agive americ4na, notice of a plant in bloom, 
431. 

Agricultural Society of Massachusetts, notice 
of the annual show for October, 183.5, 432. 

Agriculture, the Indiana State Board of: a no- 
tice of its proposing to award premiums or 
certificates for essavs on subject!! connected 
with husbandry and gardeniug, 311. 

Amaryllidee, remarks ^ou the treatment and 
management of, 34^8. 

Anemouies. See Ranunculus. 

Animal Instinct, aberration from, and very 
singular instance of, 321. 

Annual plants : an account of the most beau- 
tiful varletiea desirable for gardens, with re- 
marks on their growth and cultivation, and 
the enumeration of those sorts which are 
suitable for planting in patches, 101. 131. 179; 
a good selection of kinds for a small garden, 
SOO ; on the sowing of several varieties of in 
the fall, to dower strong the ensuing \ e>ir, 335. 

Apples : a method of planting out an orchard 
of, of six acres, being a new experiment; 
deep planting entirely dispensed with, 97 ; a 
aelect list of, for planting a kitolicn garden 
wanted, 313} a list of kinds which do not 
succeed well in our climate, 326; selected 
list for planting gardens, embracing many of 
the most superior sorts which arc generally 
cultivated, 326; descriptive account of other 
flue sorts for ttie same purpose, 362; the ap- 
ple orchard, important remarks on, 829; on 
the origin and history of that fine and valu- 
able old sort, the Baldwin, 360. 

Arbor-vits : its value as a hedge plant when 
beauty is an object, 201. 

Arrow root : notice of some specimens sent 
to the Massachusetts Horticultural Soc, S2. 

Asclepitui tubcrdsa: a notice of in bloom, 225. 

Asimma. (See Custard a]iple.) 

Asters, Canary, (Cineraria cru^nta:) on the 
culture and blooming of, 251. 

Autumnal cryptogamic plants: on the beauty 
and attractive character of, 441. 

AxAlea indlca phoei irea : notice of, 224. 

Baldwin apple, on the origin of, 3(^0. 

Bartsia cocclnea, on the culture of, 13. 

Belmont Place, Watertown, notice of, 68. 190. 
3d5, 435. 

B^rberis aqnifdlium, notice of, 255. 

Botanical tour of Messrs. Muttall and Town- 

aend noticed, 311. 
Brewer, Thomas, Esq., notice of bla green- 
house, 67. 
Brick pita ftor fonlng : on the conatniction and 



building of, with obaenrattons of the growth 
of cucumbers, &c.. 401. 

Proomley Vale, Roxbury, notes on, 849. 

CdctesB and C4cti, method of grafting deacrib- 
ed, 217. 

Cactus Ackerm&unii var. major, a, notice of 
this splendid variety in bloom, 222. 

Cal4mpelis scabra, on the culture of, 182. 

Calendar of horticulture and floriculture, 85. 
79. 119. 159, 199. 240. 230. 320. 360. 400. 440. 

Cald'lium esculeiitum, notice Of a superb large 
sprcimen, 4.'}3. 

Camellia jnpt'inica var. K<irtxli, a new rariety 
noticed, 19G. 

Camellia japunica Tar. Fdrdii, ft new Tariety 
noticed, 119. 221. 

Canielliujaptmica var. Landrethi, notice of, 202. 

Cameliiii!), new varieties of, noticed at 221. 242. 
255. 307. 343. 

Camellia japonica: an account of Its intro- 
duction into Great Britain, and from thence 
to this country, 14; Its cultivation and man- 
agement, 15; flrst seedlings exhibited, 15; in- 
arching of, 16; notice of that superb kind, 
FIdyii, 77; new kinds coming into bloom, 
72; a notice of a new kind, 119; fUrther re- 
marks on the cultivation and treatment of, 
134; all the species of, enumerated and par* 
ticularly described, 1<'^6; some rare sorts in 
bloom, 165; a new seedling noticed, 2C2*, no- 
tice of a mode adopted in a green-house to 
prevent the rays of the sun from scorching 
the leaves, 204'; notice of several flue Tsrie- 
ties of, 205; notice of a new kind, 221; sev- 
eral splendid American seedling varieties of, 
nuMitioneil, 242; new mode of inarching, as 
practi^ed by Mr. Floy, 243; C. ja):6nica im- 
bricdtu, a i^hort notice on its character, £83; 
method of budding, as practised by some 
nurserymen in New York, 2t5; experiment 
to acclimatize to our climate, 351. 

Cape Ilcnths, on a new arrangement of, 256. 

Caiilifiowera, a notice of a very large one, 
436. 

Cirrus speciosissimuB, notice of a large plant, 
2€; C^reus grandifdra, notice of a mode of 
preventing the closing of the flowers, 222. 

Charlestown vineyard, notes on, 190. 

Cheno] 6(1 ium Quinoa, notice of, its value and 
use, 187. 

Chr>santhemum, the Chinese, an account of 
its introduction into Britain, 138; nolico 
of new sceiiling varieties originated in Eng- 
land, 1.?^); management and successful flow- 
ering of, 140; a new and superior arrange- 
meut of, according to the late Adrian Hardy 
Haworth, Esq., F. L. S.. &c., 141; notice a€ 
the dowering of several kinds In iho opsa 
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•b, ftt the rMideoee of T. Lm, Esq., Brook- 
ttne, 460. 

Cbymocirpus pentaphyllus, noticed, 845. 

CktniB decmuina, fine specimen of, noticed, 29. 

Cledme grttndifl6ra, notice of ita blooming and 
of ita cultivation, 461. 

Cosmte, notice of a speciea of, 385. 

Country residence of T. Lee, Esq., notes on, 
851; of Col. T. H. Perkins, uotes on, 73, 350; 
(see Calls at Nurseries, &c.) 

Critical remarks on the character of the Mag- 
azine, 76. 

Cucumber, large specimens noticed, 274; Walk- 
er's long green noticed, 310; on the cultira- 
tion and management of, in brick pits, and 
the preparation of the beds to commence 
forcing, 401. 

Cashing, J. P., Esq., notice of his garden and 
grounds, 68. 190. 384. 

Custard apple, notice of a fine specimen grow- 
ing in Philadelphia, and iu merits as an or- 
namental tree, 459. 

Cyclamen piraicum, a new seedling rariety of, 
mentioned, 226. 

CypripMium calcc61u8, a notice of some plants 
in flower at Belmont Place, 273. 

Dahlias: observations respecting the restora- 
tion of the old name (lately Georgina,) and a 
short account of its hiatory, 115; notice of 
the kinds which gained the most prizes in 
England in 1835, 115; splendid exhibitions 
of, m England, 116; on the cultivation of, and 
the properties of a good flower, 130; mode 
of propagating, 131 ; true properties of a 
good flower, 131; superb varieties exhibited 
at the New York Horiiculiural Society's ex- 
hibition, 463; on the cultivation of, by cut- 
tings, and to flower roots in great perfection, 
172; query respecting tlie insects which at- 
tack and infest the plants, 313; list of some 
flne kinds, 849; splendid show of, 436; exhi- 
bition of several seedlings, 436; kinds enu- 
merated which gained the prize at the Penn- 
sylvania Horticultural Society, 461; informa- 
tion wanted on taking up the roots of, 461; 
notice of the New York Horticultural Soci- 
ety's exhibition of, and the kinds which gain- 
ed the prizes, 463. 

Diphne od6ra, on the cultivation of, 296. 

Douglas, Mr., the Botanist, notice of his death, 
239. 

Drummond, Mr., death of, noticed, 466. 

Egg plants, notice of, 49; varieties of, and the 
method of cultivating them succex^irully, 98. 

Epiga'a ripens, on the culture of, 178. 

Erica speciOsa .', notice of abloom, 224; a new 
arrangement of the species aceording to D. 
Don, in Syst. of Gard. and Bot.^ 236; Erica 
rubella, notice of its flowering, 2G2. 

Eschschultzia califumica, a double variety of, 
mentioned, 180. 

Essex County Natural History Society, (see 
Natural History, dec? 

Eaph6rbia Poins^itii, notice respecting the 
true name of, 70; noticed, 164; large speci- 
men of E. hexigonus noticed, 164. 

Fanny Kemble tulip, notice of the sale of the 
bulbs of, 116. 

Flcus eliaticus, a large plant of, noticed, 80. 

Filbert, remarks on the introduction of to this 
country, 433. 

Floral and Horticultural Society of Warwick- 
shire (Eng.) notice of its dahlia exhibition, 
116. 

Floral Calendar of the flowering of native 
plants in the vicinity of Pittsburz, Pa., from 
March to May, 1835, 331; floral (Ur noticed, 

an. 

Florieultoral exhibitioni at the Surrey Zoolo- 
gical Gardena noticed, 810. 481. 



Floricaltarml Fete and exhibition of flowan 
and flowering planu'at Lord's cricket ground, 
(Eng.) 432. 

Floricultural and botanical notices of new and 
beautiful plants, figured in the London Mag- 
azines, with some account of those which It 
would be desirable to introduce into our gar- 
dens, 191. 221. 255. 307. 342. 377. 421. 

Flowers and native plants in bloom in March, 
in Charleston, S. C, 189. 

Flowers, thoughts on, 76; several vernal vari- 
eties in bloom, 274; on the natural love of, 
323; on the structure and formation of, 332; 
the influence of, 406. 

Flower seeds, on the sowing of seveml Unda 
in the fall, in order to have them bloom 
strong and proftisely the following season, 
335. 

Fly. the turnip, the prevention for recommend- 
ed, 189. 

Fruits: some remarks on the difliculty of iden- 
tifying the different varieties, 49; firuit bor- 
ders, hints on, on the importance of giving 
more attention to the preparation of, 92; a 
flne nosegay of, 271; a select list of superior 
pears, both foreign and native, 81; select list 
of apples, 325. 362; the efTccta of the severe 
cold of the winter of lf>32 upon iruit trees. 
319; some new varieties of, described ana 
flgured, 364; on the importance of thinning 
out, 245. 

Gama grass. (See grass.) 

Gaill4rdia arist^ta, notice of iU beauty, 225. 

Gardening, on the future progress oCj in Amer- 
ica, 44. 

Gardeners: some remarks on the disadvan- 
tages which they labor under, 93; on the 
professional education of, 121. 167; on the 
intellectual education which they may ac- 
quire, and thus render themselves- (hr mora 
competent in their profession, 289. 

Garden of S. Svveetser, Canibridgeport, notice 
of a new green-house erected at, 460. 

Gardens and Nurseries, notes on, in the neigh- 
borhood of New York and Philadelphia, 
made in March, 1835, 16L 201. 241. 281; calla 
at, in the vicinity and neighborhood of Bos- 
ton, 68. 190. 348. 382. 

Garden and residence of G. Pepper, Esq., Phil- 
adelphia, notice of, 165; of that of J. B. 
Smith, Esq., 165; of William O. Buckner'a, 
Esq., Bloom ingdnle, N. Y., 284; of N. Prime, 
Esq., Hell Gate, N. Y., 245. 275; of Mr. Mi- 
chels, Charleston, S. C, 272; of S. Down- 
er. Dorchester, 382; Win. Oliver, Esq., 883« 

Garden walls, on the coloring of, 186. 

Georgina. (dee Ddhlia.) 

GerArdia, culture of several species given. IS; 
notice respecting the G. quercif61ia ana Q. 
pedicul&ria, 351. 

Geraniums: several new kinds of, in flower, 
noticed, 223; several new varieties of, con- 
sidered flne, 244; on the cultivation and 
treatment of, 249; select list of, 379. 

Gilia, on the cultivation of the dllTerent spe- 
cies, 180. 

Gilia coronopifi&lia (Cintua coronopift&lia,) re- 
marks respecting its hardy character and lis 
mode of growing, 225. 

Gladiolus natal^nsis (O. peittaclnus,) notice 
respecting, 30; on the proper method of treat- 
ing to flower it to perfection, 53; notice of 
its proving hardy, 229; notice of some new 
species iu flower at Belmont Place, 229. 

Gloxinia macul4la, on the cultivation and 
treatment of, 458; O. specicVsa var. 41ba and 
hirsute, 458. 

Gooseberry, on the cnltivaUon, pruning and 
treatment of, with a select list of flne kinda 
for a common garden, 207. 
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OooMberriei, bort vftrietlM of, (br the table, 
S07; notice of the heavieat aorts produced in 
England in 1634, 872. 

Gore, the late frovernor, notice respecting the 
country seat once owned by him, 67. 

Grape, Pitmaston white cluster, notice of some 
specimen! of fruii exhibited, 31. 

Grape vine, on the culture of, with aome ob- 
aerrations on its history, the a^e to which it 
oOen Hvea, the method of making ramina, 
wine, Ac, 7; remarks on the pniiiiiig and 
training of, 10; queries on, respecting their 
growth in pots, the best aortM fur the pur- 
pose, dec, 28; notice of a vine in a pot wiih 
ripe fruit, 30: of the white Nice, 31; obser- 
vations on the cultivation and management 
of, in pots, being a detail of practice from 
actual memoranda; to which is added a de- 
scription of a small house for their growth, 
87} on the propagation of, from a sintjie eye 
or bud, 46; some critical remarks on the 
method of coiling vines reconimcndfd by 
Mr. Mcarns, 95; on the preparation of the 
soil and the formation of the borders, 96. 125; 
remarks on the Tliomery system of training, 
117; on the physiology of the vine and the 
radical habits of our indigenous kinds, 122; 
a few hints on a new method of forming bor- 
ders, 124; remarks on some diseases peculiar 
to forced grapes, 126; manner and proper 
time for planting out in the bonlers, 127; on 
raising new varieties of native kinds ironi 
seed, and a notice of a new seedling, 12H; on 
the cultivation of seedlings, with an account 
of the Shurtleff grape, 16H; on the mnnage- 
ment, pruning, training, nnd thinning of, in 
green-houses and graperiea, being ftill re- 
marks on the subject, J 72; system of train- 
ing as practised by Mr. Aslop, at N. Primed 
Esq., New York, 216; new seedling kind of, 
27); queriea on, 313; notice respecting the 
mildew on, 3(<3; specimens of several large 
dusters noticed, 397; remarks on the cause 
of mildew, 431; a singular in^iHnce of the 
deviation of the growth of, 436; To Kalon, 
the, notice of, stating that it is likely to 
prove synonymous with the Catawba, 459; 
Elainburg, the, notice respecting its ripening 
and its flue qualities, 459; Zinflndal, the, no- 
tice of ita rare quality of hanging long upon 
the vines in excellent preservation, 451); no- 
tice of some flne specimens of Catawba, Is- 
abella and Bland's Virginia, raised at New- 
burgh, N. Y., 460. 

drapes, ripe, noticed, 272; Imperial Tokay, 
notice re«peclin*r. 436. 

■Grape, Pond's Seedlinsr. notice of the origin of, 
12-5; Shurileff's seedling; notice of, 169, 

*GrasB, Onma, a notice of its culture, 312; its 
worthlessncsa in our climate stated, 436. 

drafting, various modes of performing, partic- 
nlarly upon herbaceous plants, 215; graining 
wav,'the composition of, 217. 

Green-honae planta, notice reapecting the for- 
mation of a place for them during summer, 
389. 

Hammeramfth Nursery, notice of aome flne 
apecimens of trailing planta in, badded high, 
433. 

Hawthorn Grove, Dorchester, notea on, 72. 349*, 
notice of a new green-houae having been 
erected at, 460, 

Heart^a-ease, on the hiatory and cultivation of, 
17; difl^rent namea which have been given 
to it, 21; several flne seedlings enumerated, 
21; notice of two superb varieties, 279. 

Heat, the influence of, on color, the disposition 
of dew and of odors, 27. 

Hortlcoltarml Society, the, of Maasaehasetts, 



umual ezhibltloDa of, In 18M, 89; 1885, 898; 
weekly exhibitions of, 82, 78. 119. 195. 889. 
277. 315. 858. 891. 418. 462. 

Horticultural Society and Mount Auburn Cem- 
etery, notice reapecting, 67. 

Horticultural Societies, notices of their exhib* 
itions. New York : annual exhibition oC 
the New York Horticultural Society and 
grand show of dahlias. 1834, 156; 1M35, 463; 
annual exhibition of the Domestic Horticul- 
tural Society at Geneva, 311; of the Horti- 
cultural Society of the counties of Ontario 
and Wa}ne, at Canandaigua, 434. Pbnk- 
svLVABMA: an account of the recei|)ts at the 
annual exhibition of the Pennsylvania Hor- 
ticultural Society in Philadelphia, in Sep- 
tember, 1H85, 436; splendid exhibition of 
dahlias in October, 460. M vryi.axd: week- 
ly cxhibitiona of the Mar>-land Horticultural 
Society, at Baltimore, 196. 279; notice of the 
annual exhibition, 273; weekly premium for 
cabbages awarded to Mr. E. Doran, 273; no- 
tice of amateur premiums awarded by, 310; 
notice of the annual exhibition of, in June, 
1835, 316; list of the premiums awarded by, 
319; notice of the first annual exhibition of 
the Columbian Horticultural Society at 
Washington, D. C, in June, 1835, 154; no 
tice of the fall exhibiilon, 273. 

Horticultural Society of London, exhibitions 
of, 66. 481. 

Horticultural Society of Hereford, (Eng.) no- 
tice of, 116. 

Horticultural Society of Warwickshire, (Eng.) 
notice of, dahlia exhibition, 116. 

Horticultural Society of Cambridgeahire,(Eng.) 
notice of its dahlia exhibition, 116. 

Horticulture and Floriculture, a monthly cal- 
endar of, 35. 79. 119. 159. 199. 240. 280. 320. 
360. 400. 440. 

Hot water, notice of the ayatem of heating 
green-houses by, inveitteJ by A. M. Perkins, 
74; method of heating as adopted by Mr. 
Rogerson, 75. 

Housainee melon, the striped, notice respect- 
ing, 349. 

Hyacinths, on the cultivation of, in glasses and 
pots, 418; a select list of superior kinds, 420. 

Illustrations of the Camellia, by Chandler and 
Booth, noticed, 136. 

India. (See Tea shrub.) 

India rubber tree, notice respecting a large 
specimen of, 30. 

Insects: observations on aome which infbat 
fruit trees and planta; with aome hints on 
their destruction, ^2\ note reapecting thoso 
which trouble the dahlia, 391. 

Ipomop'a insignia, notice of, in flower, 350. 

JambfVsa viils^Aris, notice of a plant in fruit, 72. 

Lnurua n/ibilis, a large plant of, noticed, 438. 

Lemon Hill, Philadelphia, residence of H. 
Pratt, Esq., notes on, 162. 

Lilium cindidum, on the prolific character of 
the flower stalk of, 175. 

Lobelia cardinAlis, culture of, 12, 56; cultlra- 
tion of the lulgena, apl^ndena, and syphilit- 
ica, .56. 

Lyman, the Hon. Theodore, Jr., notice of hit 
country seat, 67. 

Madura aurantiAca, notice of, 202; notice re- 
apecting ita value aa a aubatilnte for the mul- 
berry for food for ailk worma, 460. 

Magnolias, Messrs. Prince possess a flne stock 
of, 286; notice of several American species 
which have been introduced, and are groW' 
ing In Canton, China, 429. 

Magnolia conaplcua, notice of thia ap«clea 
growing finely, grtuted upon the M. acuml- 
nita, 459. 
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Market, Qulncy, monthly report and remarks 
on, 34. 77. 118. 153. 195. 238. 276. 314. 357. 
399. 437. 465. 

Market, Covent Garden, notice respecting, 433. 

Meteorological noiiceB, 119. 159. 197. 2ii9. 279. 
320. 360. 400. 439. 466. 

Metropolitan iSocieiy of Florists and Amateurs 
of Loudon, notice of their exhibition, 65} 
notice of tiieir fall show, IbSr), 431. 

Miniulns, on ihe cultivation of the lilteus and 
rivuIAris, 21; notice of rivulAris proving har- 
dy, 227; notice of the manner of growing 
some apeciea at Lemon Hill, Philadelphia, 
164. 

M6rus moUica6lis, its nutritive qualities and 
iti superiority over the other species, 27; no- 
tice of, stating that it is but a variety and not 
a true species, 113; notice of the destruction 
of, during the winter of 18-'}4, 310; remarks 
on its hardiness and adaptation to our cli- 
mate, 336. 

Moss house, notice of one, 310. 

Moss, the excellence of, in preferring many 
plants, 178. 

Mount Monataquot, Braintree, Ikrm of B. V. 
French, noticed, 348. 

Mount Auburn, Cambridge, notes on, 383. 

Mulberry, the many-stemmed, notice of, (see 
M6rus multica6liSf) analysis of the leaves of, 
271; the white Italian, some observations in 
regard to, 336. 

Mi^sa sapientium (Banana tree,) notice of being 
in flower and firuit, 164. 

Myrtus tomentdsa, notice of a plant in flower, 
222. 

Natural History Society of Essex, their exhi- 
bitions of Ou'its and flowers, 278. 29B. 

Nast6rtlam. (See Tropn*olum atrosanguine- 
um.) 

Nasturtium, on the character and cultivation 
of the dark colored variety. 305. 

Nelumbium specldium, notice respecting, 350. 

North American plants, some observations on 
the culture of, 12; many beautiful species de- 
scribed at length, 368. 411; some species no- 
ticed, 435. 

Nurseries, notes on: of R. Buist, Philadelphia, 
20.3; of Mrs. Hibbert, florist, 206; of McMa- 
hon, 206; of Robert Carr, 206; of M. Floy & 
Sons, New York, 212; of Mr. Hose, Bloom- 
ingdale Road, 241; of John Thorburn, 2^3. 

Numery and LInueean Botanic Garden of Wm. 
Prince ic Sons, Flushing, L. L, notes on, 2-S5. 

Nursery and Botanic Garden of J. McArran, 
Philadelphia, notes on, 211. 

Nurseries of Messrs. D. & C. Landreth, Phil- 
adelphia, notes on, 201. 

Oak trees, information reapecting the leafing 
of, 445. 452. 

Oakley Place, Watartown, notices of, 70. 385. 

Obituary: notice of the death of Robert Sweet, 
198; of Mr. D. Douglas, 239; of Mr. Drum- 
mond. 466. 

Orchara, the, detail of a method of planting 
one of six acres with apples and pears, and 
the number suitable for the purpose, 97; some 
excellent remarks on the importance of form- 
ing new plantations of, 3M. 

O'xidis tetraph\ lla, on the treatment of, 334. 

O'xalis Mauri t; Ana, a pretty species for border 
cultivation, 335. 

Pansy, the history and culture of. (See 
Heart'a-ease.) 

Panel Arlum Am^ncaes, notice of, in flower, 229. 

Papaw tree. (See Custard apple.) 

Pears: notice of the Hardenpont dePrlntemps, 
78; name and descriptions of the new and 
highly esteemed Flemish and other foreign 
kinds, with some remarks on their manner 
of ffrowtb, and calUTation, 81} origin of tho 



Williama*s Bon Chretien (Bartlett,) 84; fin- 
est native kinds described, their origin stated, 
and oUier observations on their growth and 
excellency, B7; system adopted in planting 
an orchard of, 9S; Muscadine, a new variety, 
described and figured, 364; an enumeration 
of several fine native kinds in bearing, 383; 
great variety of native varieties exhibited, 395; 
Cushing, the, notice of a great crop of, 434 } 
notice respecting a new kiud, called the Dur- 
fee pear, 463. 

Pea, a new variety of, noticed, 434. 

Peach trees, killed by the cold winter, 189. 

Peaches, good sorts for grow^ing in pots, 266. 

Pepper, George. Esq., notes on his garden In 
the city of Philadelphia, 165. 

r^ntstemons, on the cultivation of, 80. 

Perkins, Hon. T. H., notice of his residence, 73. 
191. 

Peti^nia phcenicea and nyctaginlfldra, on the 
method of training, 254. 

Pha!4ngium escul^ntum, its culture noticed, and 
geographical distributed stated, and the spe- 
cies described, 356. 

Pine apples, notice of some cut at Belmont 
Place, 272. 

Pin us, notice of the beauty and value of the 
diflbrent species in ornamental gardening, 
449. 451; precautions to be observed in trans- 
planting, 450 ; beauty of the stone pine and 
cedar of Lebanon (P. c^drus,) notice of the 
more rare kinds P. LambertiAna, P. deodirm 
(C^drus dendAra) P. DouglAsii, Ac, 451. 

Plants: notice of, in bloom in winter, 36; action 
of tannin and other substances on the roots 
of, 65; notice of the sale of plants belonging 
to the late Dr. Dixwell, 67 ; enumeration o( 
kinds in bloom in February, hO ; on growing in 
moss, 114; asserted that the extreme flbrila 
of the roots die annually in the winter season, 
152; indifi[enoufl Mpecies in bloom at Charles- 
ton, S. C, in March, 1834, 189; strawberry 
plants, on the iireparaiion of, for forcing, 253; 
a floral calender of the time of flowering of 
native specie in the vicinity of Pittsburg 
Pa., 331; d«'scriptlve account of beauiifnl onea 
worthy of cultivation growing in the vicinity 
of Boston, 360. 411. 4.^3; notice of several 
desirable climliing varieties, 3'='.'i; rare native 
kinds in flower at various gardens, 39C; new 
mode of labeling, notice respecting, 433; a 
splendid collection of green and hot-house, 
43^; rare species in bloom at Belmont Place, 
43'; a list of native species and varieties 
growing wild in the vicinity of Crallsbnry, 
Vt., 435; Autumnal Crvptogamlc, on the 
beauty and attractive character of, and the 
pleasure to be derived from their study, 441. 

Plant-house for the exclusion of heat, a notice 
respectmg the erection of, 67. 

Plums: Duane^s purple French,Royal de Tours, 
and Semiana, some account of, 246; Scarlet 
gage and Cruger*s seedling, two new kinds, 
described, 365; a notice respecting the pur- 
ple gage, 366. 

Polyanthus (Primula vnlgiris var.) some re- 
marks on their use as an edging to flower 
borders, 251. 

Potatoes: Perkinses seedling variety mention- 
ed and its mode of cultivation given, 100; a 
new species described, l.'>2; on the cnlliva* 
tion of, during the winter months, 367. 

Prlmnlaprseiiitens, a seedling variety of; iio» 
tlced, 2*5. 

Quincy Market. (See Market.) 

Ranunculus, notice of two flne variet'es figur- 
ed, 377; information on their cultivation 
wanted, 461. 

Rhododtodron arb6reamh7l>ridani,nn«w 
ling vortocj, noticed, 197. 
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Bhododtodron p6ntieain, notlee of a larfe 

Jlantf 433; notice respecting the 41ta cler- 
nM, 42. 

RhodochUon Tol&bile, notice of ita beauty, 
858. 

Rhubarb: remarka on its introduction to this 
country, on the cultiVHtion of, with a notice 
of Wil mot's Early Scarlet, a new and fine 
kind, 247. 

Roiilnia hispida rar., short notice resppf*tin|( a 
kind supposed to be a variety of the R. his- 
pida, 24. 

Robinia hispida, notice of a scion grafted upon 
the common locust, 260. 

Rose, Tea: some splendid new varieties notic- 
ed, 72; upon the propa4;ation and cultivation 
of, by budding as standards on hardy stocks, 
with a descriptive list of several superior 
sorts, 217; on the management of the, in 
pots, 391. 

Rose, Bazarre de la China, an account of a fine 
plant of, budded on a hardy stock, 219; pro- 
tection of, when so budded, during winter, 
220. 

Roses, fine seedling varieties of, noticed, 206; 
on the budding of, 217. 312. 

Rose, on the history and culture of, with an 
enumeration of the diff*erent species, and of 
several of the best varieties of each, 290; the 
yellow double, a notice of its blooming well 
under peculiar treatment, 430. 

Rural scenery, observations and remarks on, 
104. 

Rhmelander, Mr., notice of his garden, 275. 

telsify, notice respecting its value as a culina- 
ry plant, 46. 

Silvia, on the cultivation of those splendid 
species, fiilgens, spl^ndens and mexicAna, 
69. 

Stalisbi^ria adiantif^lia, notice respecting, 272; 
the beauty of its foliage mentioned, 449. 

Sarrac^nia purpurea, notice of in bloom, 273. 

Schizanthus: notice of some fine specimens of 
plants, 36; on the cultivation and treatment 
of, 104; on the more particular management 
of, with some remarks on the cause of the 
disease to which they are liable, and the best 
mode of preventing, 177. 

ficioos,uotlce respecting a fine method of trans- 
portation to a great distancei 390. 

8eaiH>n, some remariu on, and the backward- 
ness of, 312. 

Seed store of G. C. Thorbum, noticed, 261. 

Shrubs, a collection of kinds enumerated, suit- 
able for a small gardei\, 262. 

811k Manufactories, the establishment of. In 
this countrv, noticed, 28; silk societies, some 
notice of, 273. 

Somerset Place, residence of R. Rogerson, 
Esq., noticed, 75. 

Spider, red, a notice respecting the character 
of S91. 

Bquasb, notlee of a Tery saperior Und called 



I the Whig soussh, S6; the autumnal marrow, 
a fine hybrid variety, described, 28. 

Si. Augustine, notice respecting the climate, 
and the character of the weather of, 188. 

Stock Gilliflowers, ten week, remarks on the 
best method to obtain fine double plants of, 
58; the variegated, some remarks respecting 
the cause of, 205. 

Slrawberty plants: on the preparation of, fbr 
forcmg, 253; account of Myatt's new seed- 
ling Pine, 272; of the cultivation of, with s 
descriptive account of several of the finest 
kinds adapted more particularly to our cli- 
mate, 299. 

Strawberry, an account of a very large speci- 
men of fruit, 312. 

Sugar, on the manuflicture of, from beet root, 
272. 

Summer, the effects of, on vegetation, firom 
prolonsfd heat of, in England, 1634, 114. 

Sweet, Robert, F. L. S., notice of his death, 
198; list of his literary works, 196. 

Tannin, the action of on roots of plants, 65. 

Tea Roses, on the cultivation of, 217. 391. 

Tea Shrub in India, an account of the discovery 
of a large territory in the East India Com- 
pany's dominions covered with the ahrub 
growing wild, 429. 

Th^a Boh^a, anew seedling variety of, mention- 
ed, 245. 

Thuja occidentAlis and orientAlis, notice r^ 
specting its value for hedges, 201. 

Tigiidia pav6nia, on the cultivation and treats 
ment of, 162. 

Tomato, notice respecting lis use as a culinarj 
vegetable, 45. 

Trees and shrubs; some hints on the importance 
of giving more atten ion to our indigenous 
species and varieties, 5; on budding and graft- 
ing, including several methods not previously 
known, especially that uf herbaceous graft- 
ing, 209 ; on the employment of ornamental 
forest trees and shrubs in North America, 
with some remarks on the beauty of their 
autumnal foliage, 414. 

Trefoil, scarlet, notice respecting its valaa, 
which is stated to be very great, 274. 

TrojiiF'clum mi jus atrosangulneum, notice re- 
specting, 223; on the cultivation and charac- 
ter of 305. 

Trope'olum peregrinum, notice respecting, 984 
345. 

TroptK^olum pentaphyllum (see T. peregriniun,) 
204. 345. 

Tulip, a new and superb variety, called the 
Fannv Kemble, noticed and described, 116; 
on the cultivation and treatment of, to flow- 
er them to great perfection, 486 ; division of 
into classes, 411. 

Turnip, a new hybrid variety of, noticed, 872. 

Vegetation, state of^ in the vicinity of New 
York, 275. 

Wheat, notice of a very great crop ci, 27. 
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